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TO 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 


GENIUS  AND  ITS  REWARDS  ABE  BRIEFLY  TOLD.' 
A  UBEBAL  NATUBE  AND  A  NIO0ABD  DOOM, 
A  DIFFICULT  JOURNEY  TO  A  SPLENDID  TOMB. 

NEW- WRIT,  NOR  LIGHTLY  WEIGHED,  THAT  STORY  OLD 

IN  GENTLE  GOLDSMITH's  LIFE  I  HERE  UNFOLD : 

THRO*  OTHER  THAN  LONE  WILD  OR  DESERT-GLOOM, 
IN  ITS  MERE  JOY  AND  PAIN,  ITS  BLIGHT  AND  BLOOM, 

ADVENTUROUS.       COME  WITH  ME  AND  BEHOLD, 

O  FRIEND  WITH  HEART  AS  GENTLE  FOR  DISTRESS, 
AS  RESOLUTE  WITH  WISE  TRUE  THOUGHTS  TO  BIND 
,      THE  HAPPIEST  TO  THE  UNHAPPIEST  OF  OUR  KIND, 

THAT  THERE  IS  FIERCER  CROWDED  MISERY 

IN  GARRET-TOIL  AND  LONDON  LONELINESS 

THAN  IN  CRUEL  ISLANDS  *MID  THE  FAR-OFF  SEA. 

JOHN  FORSTER. 

March,  1848. 
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PREFACE. 


When  this  work  first  appeared,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  by  the  author  of  a 
former  "Life  of  Goldsmith"  so  unprovoked  and  inex- 
cusable that  even  literary  history  affords  hardly  a  parallel 
to  iL  I  at  once  published  a  reply,  to  which  no  rejoinder 
was  ever  attempted;  and  all  the  subsequent  editions  of 
my  book  were  prefaced  by  it.  Sir  James  Prior  is  now  dead, 
and  I  do  not  print  it  here.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
retain  some  remark  on  the  principle  involved  in  his  com- 
plaint 

It  implied  on  his  part  nothing  less  than  the  claim  to  an 
absolute  property  in  facts.  Mr.  Prior  (he  was  not  Sir  James 
until  many  years  later)  complained  that  facts  relating  to 
Goldsmith  discovered  by  him  had  been  used  by  me  without 
authority  or  permission.  It  was  not  pretended  that  my 
book  contained  a  Hne  of  his  writing.  Not  even  the  mono- 
mania that  suggested  the  charge  could  extend  it  into  an 
imputation  that  a  single  word  of  original  comment  or  criti- 
cism, literary  or  pergonal,  had  been  appropriated  by  me; 
or  that  I  had  adopted  a  thought,  an  expression,  a  view  of 
character,  a  construction  of  any  particular  circumstances, 
or  a  decision  on  any  doubtful  point,  which  my  predecessor 
had  suggested  or  made.  The  specific  and  sole  offence 
was  the  use  in  my  narrative  of  matter  which  a  previous 
biographer  had  used,  which  he  assumed  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  the  repetition  of  which  he  would  prohibit  to 
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all  coming  after  him.  The  question  broadly  raised  was, 
whether  any  man  who  may  have  published  a  biography, 
contributing  to  it  certain  facts  as  the  result  of  his  own 
research,  can  from  that  instant  lay  claim  to  the  entire  bene- 
ficial interest  in  those  facts,  nay,  can  appropriate  to  himself 
the  subject  of  them,  and  from  the  ground  so  seized  turn  all 
others  off  as  trespassers. 

Upon  the  reason  or  common  sense  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion one  is  ashamed  to  waste  a  word.  Taking  for  granted 
the  claim  of  discovery  to  the  fullest  extent,  any  claim  to 
exclusive  use  of  such  discovery  is  sheer  folly.  Not  with- 
out excuse  perhaps  a  new  biographer  may  ask  some  brief 
,  interval  for  public  judgment  before  any  successor  shall 
occupy  his  ground;  but  even  this  in  courtesy  only;  and 
when  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  within  as  many  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  my  book  as  I  had  waited  years  before 
encroaching  on  Mr.  Prior's,  "expanded  into  its  present  form 
**from  the  additions  of  Forster"  (Life  and  Letters  of  Irving)^ 
Si  sketch  which  he  had  written .  for  one  of  the  Galignani 
editions,  it  never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  me  to  call 
that  pleasant  writer  to  account.  No  man  can  hold  a 
patent  in  biography  or  history  except  by  a  mastery  of 
execution  unapproached  by  competitors.  He  only  may 
hope  to  have  possessed  himself  of  a  subject  who  has  ex- 
hausted it,  or  to  have  established  his  originality  in  dealing 
with  facts  who  has  so  happily  disposed  and  applied  them 
as  to  preclude  the  chances  of  more  successful  treatment 
by  any  subsequent  writer.  If  I  had  thought  that  Mr.  Prior 
had  done  this,  the  present  book  would  not  have  been 
written. 

The  reader  who  examines  both  will  probably  admit 
that  two  so  unlike  each  other  have  seldom  been  produced 
on  the  same  theme.  Any  claim  to  merit  which  my  own 
may  possess  is  indeed  grounded  on  the  completeness  of 
its  contrast  to  its  predecessor.     For  what  had  led  me  to 
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the  subject  was  the  knowledge  that  I  could  illustrate  it  not 
alone  by  addition  of  facts  and  letters  that  would  be  new, 
but  by  a  new  handling  of  those  that  were  old.  It  seemed 
no  unworthy  task  to  rescue  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
writers  in  the  language  from  one  of  its  least  lively  books, 
from  a  posthumous  admiration  more  harassing  than  any 
spite  that  vexed  poor  Goldsmith  while  he  lived,  from  an 
indiscriminate  and  incessant  exaltation  which  he  would 
probably  have  found  harder  to  bear  than  Hawkins's  absurd 
contempt  or  the  amusing  slights  of  Boswell.  But  the  new 
matter  I  found  myself  also  able  to  contribute,  both  of  nar- 
rative and  letters,  proved  to  be  very  considerable;  and  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  present  edition  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  its  importance,  and  to  measure  its  comparative 
value  by  that  of  the  previous  discoveries  of  others.  Not 
only  are  very  numerous  corrections  to  every  former  pub- 
lication relating  to  Goldsmith  here  made,  and  a  great  many 
new  facts  brought  forward,  but  each  fact,  whether  new  or 
old,  is  given  from  its  first  authority,  and  no  quotation  has 
been  made  at  second-hand.  An  unerring  test  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Prior's  extravagant  claim  of  originality  in 
research;  and,  to  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  matter  alleged 
to  have  been  first  set  forth  by  him,  his  title  as  its  discoverer 
is  found  to  be  as  little  established  as  this  right  to  its  ex- 
clusive ownership.  The  real  truth  is,  that  except  as  to 
bibliography,  where  the  books  themselves  furnished  easy 
Mnts  for  the  supply  of  every  defect,  the  most  important 
particulars  of  Goldsmith's  life  had  been  made  public,  long 
before  either  of  us,  by  Cooke,  Glover,  Percy,  Davies, 
Hawkins,  and  Boswell. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  as  to  the  title  of  my  book,  that 
vbile  the  Times  as  well  as  the  Life  are  meant  to  be  com- 
prised, the  persons  introduced  appear  always,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  character  and  proportions  which  they  bore  to 
4fi  society  of  their  day  during  the  life,  and  not  beyond  it; 
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that  Burke  is  not  yet  the  impeacher  of  Hastings,  nor  Bos- 
well  the  biographer  of  Johnson;  and  that  in  thus  bringing 
within  the  circle  of  view  not  a  little  of  the  social  as  well 
as  literary  characteristics  of  the  arts,  the  theatres,  and  the 
politics,  of  this  frs^ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  the 
object  strictly  has  been  to  show  in  more  vivid  lights  from 
fach  the  central  figure  of  Goldsmith  himself,  not  ex- 
aggerated,* not  unduly  exalted,  but  with  all  that  there  was 
in  him  to  admire  and  love,  and  all  there  was  around  him 
to  suggest  excuse  or  pity. 

Palace  Gate  House,  Kensington, 

April,  1 87 1. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHER. 


Having  had  the  privilege  to  see  a  letter  which  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  the  author  of  this  work  upon 
its  first  appearance,  and  which  there  was  no  intention  to 
publish  in  England,  it  became  my  lively  wish  to  make  it 
known  to  the  readers  of  my  edition. 

I  therefore  addressed  an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  Forster 
diat  he  would  permit  the  letter  to  be  prefixed  to  a  reprint 
not  designed  for  circulation  in  England;  where  I  could 
understand  his  reluctance  to  sanction  its  publication.  Its 
varied  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  its 
striking  passages  of  personal  feeling  and  character,  led  me 
also  to  request  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  present  it  in 
facsimile. 
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Mr.  Forster  complied;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  be  thus 
enabled  to  give  to  my  public  on  the  following  pages,  so 
attractive  and  so  interesting  a  letter,  reproduced  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  written,  by  the  most  popular 
and  admired  of  writers — too  early  gone. 

Kletnzschocher  near  Leipzig^ 
May,  23,  1873. 

TAUCHNITZ. 
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THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER  OF  GOLDSMITH'S 
LIFE,  ADVENTURES,  AND  TIMES. 


"It  seems  rational  to  hope^^  says  Johnson  in  the  Life  of 
Savage,  "M^/  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
''first  endeavour  their  own  benefit;  and  that  they  who  are  most 
''able  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happiness,  should  with  most 
"certainiy  follow  it  themselves:  but  this  expectation,  however 
" plausible y  has  been  very  frequently  disappoint ed,''  Perhaps 
not  so  frequently  as  the  earnest  biographer  imagined.  Much 
depends  on  what  we  look  to  for  our  benefit,  and  much  on  what 
we  follow  as  the  way  to  happiness.  It  may  not  be  for  the  one, 
and  may  have  led  us  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  that 
in  the  pursuit  we  had  acted  on  a  mere  worldly  estimate,  and 
io  thai  directed  our  endeavour.  So  may  we  have  blocked  up, 
ourselves,  the  path  it  was  our  hope  to  have  pointed  out  to 
others  f  and  in  straits  of  a  selfish  profit  made  wreck  of  the 
great  attainments. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  life  and  adventures  should  be 
known  to  all  who  know  his  writings,  must  be  held  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  nothing  that  his  friends  would  have  had  him  succeed 
in.  He  was  intended  for  a  clergyman,  and  was  rejected  when 
he  applied  for  orders;  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  never 
made  what  would  have  paid  for  a  degree.  What  he  was  not 
asked  or  expected  to  do,  was  to  write:  but  he  wrote,  and  paid 
the  penalty.  His  existence  was  a  continued  privation.  The 
days  were  few,   in  which  he  had  resources  for  the  night,   or 

Oliver  GoldsmitK 5  Life  and  TUnes.   I,  I 
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dared  to  look  forward  to  the  morrow.  There  was  tioi  any 
miserable  want,  in  the  long  and  sordid  catalogue,  which  in  its 
turn  and  in  all  its  bitterness  he  did  not  feel.  He  had  shared 
the  experience  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  affecting  reference  in 
his  Animated  Nature,  ''''people  who  die  really  of  hunger y  in 
^^ common  language  of  a  broken  heart ;^^  and  when  he  succeeded 
at  the  lasty  success  was  but  a  feeble  sunshine  on  a  rapidly  ap^ 
proaching  decay ,  which  was  to  lead  him,  by  its  flickering  lights 
to  an  early  grave. 

Self -benefit  seems  out  of  the  question  here,  and  the  way  to 
happiness  very  distant  indeed.  But  if  we  look  a  little  closer^ 
we  shall  see  that  he  has  passed  through  it  all  with  a  child-like 
purity  of  heart  unstained.  Much  of  the  misery  vanishes  when 
this  is  known;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  spite  of  it 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  written,  nay,  that  without  it,  in 
all  human  probability,  a  book  so  delightful  and  wise  could  not 
have  been  written.  Fifty-six  years  after  its  author^ s  deaths 
the  greatest  of  Germans  recounted  to  a  friend  how  much  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Irishman,  ^^It  is  not  to  be 
^^ described,'^  wrote  Goethe  to  Zelter  in  1830,  "M^  effect  that 
*^ Goldsmith* s  Vicar  had  upon  me,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
"  of  mental  development.  That  lofty  and  benevolent  irony,  that 
^^fair  and  indulgent  view  of  all  infirmities  and  faults,  that 
^^ meekness  under  all  calamities^  that  equanimity  under  all 
^^ changes  and  chances,  and  the  whole  train  of  kindred  virtues^ 
^^ whatever  names  they  bear,  proved  my  best  education;  and  in 
^Hhe  end,^*  he  added  with  sound  philosophy,  ^^ these  are  the 
^^ thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  reclaimed  us  from  all  the 
^^ errors  of  life,** 

And  why  were  they  so  enforced  in  that  charming  book,  but 
because  the  writer  had  undergone  them  all;  because  they  had 
reclaimed  himself,  not  from  the  world's  errors  only  but  also 
from  its  suffering  and  care;  and  because  his  own  life  and  ad-- 
ventures  had  been  the  same  beautiful  romance  of  the  triumph  of 
good  over  eml. 
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Though  what  is  called  worldly  success  y  then^  was  not  at- 
tained  by  Goldsmith  ^  it  may  be  that  the  way  to  happiness  was 
yet  not  wholly  missed.  The  sincere  and  sad  biographer  of 
Savage  might  have  profited  by  the  example.  His  own  benefit 
he  had  not  successfully  ^Endeavoured y**  when  the  gloom  of  his 
early  life  embittered  life  to  the  last,  and  the  trouble  he  had 
endured  was  made  excuse  for  a  sorrowful  philosophy ,  and  for 
manners  that  were  an  outrage  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
What  had  fallen  to  fohnsoris  lot,  fell  not  less  heavily  to  Gold' 
smith's.  Of  the  calamities  to  which  the  literary  life  was  then 
exposed^ 

^*Toilf  JEnvy,  Wanty  the  Patron,  and  the  Gaol,^^ 

none  were  spared  to  the  subject  of  these  pages.  But  they  found 
and  left  him  gentle  and  unspoiled;  and  though  the  discipline 
that  taught  him  charity  entailed  some  personal  disadvaniagCy 
his  genuine  unaffectedness  and  simplicity  of  heart  contributed 
to  every  social  enjoyment.  When  his  conduct  least  agreed  with 
his  writings,  these  characteristics  did  not  fail  him.  What  he 
gained,  was  others'  gain;  what  he  lost,  concerned  only  him-- 
lelf;  he  suffered  pain,  but  never  inflicted  it;  and  it  is  amazing 
to  think  haw  small  an  amount  of  mere  insensibility  to  other 
people's  opinions  would  have  exalted  ^^ Doctor"  Goldsmith's 
position  in  the  literary  circles  of  his  day.  He  lost  caste  be- 
cause he  could  not  acquire  it;  and  could  as  little  assume  the 
habit  of  indifference,  as  trade  upon  the  gravity  of  the  repute 
he  had  won,  ^^  Admirers  in  a  room"  said  Northcote,  repeat- 
ing what  had  been  told  him  by  Sir  foshua,  ^^whom  his  en- 
'•*' trance  had  struck  with  awe,  might  be  seen  riding  out  upon 
^^kis  bcLck,"  It  was  hard,  he  said  himself  to  Reynolds,  that 
fame  and  its  dignities  should  intercept  people's  liking  and 
fondness;  and  for  his  love  of  the  fondness ,  he  forfeited  doubt- 
less not  a  little  of  the  fame,  ^^He  is  an  inspired  idiot,"  cried 
Wcdpole,  ^^He  does  not  know  the  difference  of  a  turkey  from 
^^ a  goose,"  said  Cumberland,     ^^Sir,"   shouted  fohns on,    **/?(? 
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*^knows  nothings  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  noihing.^^ 
Few  cared  to  think  or  speak  of  him  but  as  little  Goldy,  honest 
Goldy;  and  every  one  laughed  at  him  for  the  oddity  of  his 
blunders,  or  the  awkwardness  of  his  manners. 

But  I  invite  the  reader  to  his  life  and  adventures,  and  to 
the  times  they  illustrate.  No  uninstructive  explanation  may 
possibly  await  us  there,  if  together  we  review  each  scene,  and 
move  among  the  actors  as  they  play  their  parts. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
OLIVER 

AS 

THE  SIZAR,    STUDENT,   TRAVELLER, 

apothecary's  journeyman,  USHER,  AND  POOR  PHYSICIAN. 


1728   TO    1757. 


CHAPTER  I. 

School  Days  and  Holidays. 
1728—1745. 

The  marble  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  correct  in  the  place,  but 
not  in  the  time,  of  the  birth  of 
1728.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
was  born  at  a  small  old  par- 
sonage house  (supposed  after- 
wards to  be  haunted  oy  the  fairies, 
or  good  people  of  the  district, 
who  could  not  however  save  it 
from  being  levelled  to  the  ground) 
in  a  lonely,  remote,  and  almost 
inaccessible  Irish  village  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  river  Inny, 
called  Pallas*  or  Pallasmore,  the 

♦  Pallas  is  often  written  Pallice,  or 
Pallia,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  written 
by  Goldsmith's  father.  The  rev.  Mr. 
Mangin  believed  the  latter  to  be  the 
proper  name,  having  seen  it  in  Charles 
Goldsmith's  handwriting.  (Parlour  Win- 
ioUf  4.)  So  did  the  rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
who  supposed  indeed  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
hi  writing  it  Pallas,  had  simply  laid  a 
tr^  for  tl^e  ^0  classical  biographer  who 


property  of  the  Edgeworths  of 
Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  on  the  loth  of 
November  1728:  a  little  1728. 
more  than  three  years  earlier 
than  the  date  upon  his  epitaph.  * 

afterwards  translated  the  line  of  his  epi- 
taph, "in  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas,"  "at  a 
"place  where  Pallas  had  set  her  name! '' 
Gent.  Mag.  ic.  620.  Pilgrims  to  the  birth- 
place must  make  the  latter  part  of  their 
journey  on  foot.  "The  hamlet,"  says 
Macanlay,  "lies  far  from  any  highroad, 
"  on  a  dreary  plain,  which  in  wet  weather 
"is  often  a  lake.  The  lanes  wonld  break 
"any  jaunting-car  to  pieces;  and  there 
"are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  which 
"the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot 
"be  dragged."  Biog.  contrib.  to  Encydo. 
Britt.  51  (1860). 

*  The  year  of  his  birth  was  first  cor- 
rectly given  in  the  Perc)f  Memoir  (1  and 
116) ,  and  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's  Statistical 
Account  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland ,  in. 
357 ;  but  Mr.  Prior  settied  the  date  of  the 
month  by  reference  to  the  fly-leaf  of 
Charles  Goldsmith's  family  Bible,  still 
preserved  by  one  of  his  descendants  in 
Athlone  (Life,  i.  14).  The  exact  year  does 
not  now  appear  upon  the  leaf,  but  Mr* 
Masoa  has  stated  it  correctly. 
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His  father,  the  reverend  Charles 
Goldsmith,  descended  from  a 
family  which  had  long  been 
1728.  settled  in  Ireland,  and  held 
various  offices  or  dignities  in 
connection  with  the  established 
church,*  was  a  protestant  clergy- 
man with  an  uncertain  stipend, 
which,  with  the  help  of  some 
fields  he  farmed,  and  occasional 
duties  performed  for  the  rector 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kil- 
kenny-west (the  reverend  Mr. 
Green)  who  was  uncle  to  his 
wife,  averaged  forty  pounds  a 
year.  In  May  171 8  he  had  mar- 
ried Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
reverend  Oliver  Jones,  who  was 
master  of  the  school  at  Elphin  to 
which  he  had  gone  in  boyhood; 
and  before  1728  four  children  had 
been  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
A  new  birth  was  but  a  new 
burthen;  and  little  dreamt  the 
humble  village  preacher,  then  or 
ever,  that  from  the  date  of  that 
tenth  of  November  on  which  his 
Oliver  was  bom  his  own  virtues 
and  very  foibles  were  to  be  a 
legacy  of  pleasure  to  many  genera- 
tions of  men.  For  they  who  have 
loved,  laughed,  or  wept  with  the 
father  of  the  man  in  black  in  the 
Citizeft  of  the  Worlds  the  preacher 
of  the  Deserted  Village^  or  the  hero 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  have 
given  laughter,  love,  and  tears, 
to  the  reverend  Charles  Gold- 
smith. 
The  death  of  the  rector  of  Kil- 

*  Many  particulars  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Shaw  Mason^s  volume  quoted 
above ,  "  drawn  up  from  the  conununica* 
^'tions  of  the  clergy.*' 


kenny-west  improved  his  for- 
tunes. He  succeeded  in  1730  to 
this  living  of  his  wife's  uncle ;  *  his 
income  of  forty  pounds  was  ^ 
raised  to  nearly  two  hun-  — — ^ 
dred;  and  Oliver  had  not  ^^'  "' 
completed  his  second  year  when, 
the  family  moved  from  Pallas- 
more  to  a  respectable  house  and 
farm  on  the  verge  of  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Lissoy,  "in  the 
"county  of  Westmeath,  barony 
"of  Kilkenny -west,''  some  six 
miles  fromPallasmore,  and  about 
midway  between  the  towns  of 
Ballymahonand  Athlone.**  The 
first-bom,  Margaret  (22nd  Au- 
gust, 1719),  appears  to  have  died 
in  childhood;  and  the  family,  at 
this  time  consisting  of  Catherine 
(13th  January,  i72i)>  Henry  (9th 
February,  17 — ***),  Jane  (9th 
February,  17 — ),  and  Oliver,  born 
at  Pallasmore,  was  in  the  next 
ten  years  increased  by  Maurice 

*  Perc)!  Memoir,  2. 

**  Here  Charles  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  procured  a  lease  of  about  70  acres 
at  an  eight  shillings  rent,  renewable  for 
ever  on  the  payment  of  half  a  year's  rent 
for  every  new  life,  the  first  lives  being 
those  of  himself,  his  eldest  son  Henry, 
and  his  daughter  Catherine;  a  property 
which  remained  in  the  family  till  sold  ia 
1802  by  Henry  Goldsmith's  son,  then  a 
settler  in  America.    Prior,  1. 16, 17. 

***  The  leaf  of  the  family  Bible  record- 
ing these  dates  is  unfortunately  so  torn 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Oliver's  birth,  the 
precise  f/tar  of  the  births  of  Henry  and 
Jane  is  not  discernible  firom  it;  but  it 
seems  to  me  quite  decisive ,  from  the  fact 
of  the  same  day  specified  in  both  cases, 
coupled  with  the  distinct  assurance  of 
Mrs.  Hodson  that  there  was  a  childless 
interval  of  seven  years  before  the  birth 
of  Oliver,  that  Henry  and  Jane  were 
twins,  and  both  bom  in  1722.  The 
month  of  John*8  birth  is  also  erased. 
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(7th July,  1736),  Charles  (i6th  Au- 
gust, 1737)9  and  John  (23rd , 

1740),  bom  at  Lissoy.  The 
youngest,  as  the  eldest,  died  in 
youth ;  Charles  went  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  a  friendless  adven- 
turer, to  Jamaica,  and  after  long 
self-exile  died,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  present  century 
(1803-4),  in  a  poor  lodging  in 
Somers'-town ;  Maurice  was  put 
to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
kept  a  meagre  shop  in  Charles- 
town  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  "  departed  from  a  miser- 
"able  life"  in  1792;  Henry  fol- 
lowed his  father's  calling,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble 
village  preacher  and  school- 
master, m  1768;  Catherine  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  husband,  Mr. 
Hodson,  Jane  a  poor  one,  Mr. 
Johnstone,  and  both  died  in 
Athlone,  some  years  after  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  bro- 
ther to  whose  hfe,  adventures j 
and  times  these  pages  are  de- 
voted. 

A  trusted  dependant  in  Charles 
Goldsmith's  house,  a  young  wo- 
man related  to  the  family,  after- 
wards known  as  Elizabeth  Delap 
and  schoolmistress  of  Lissoy,  first 
put  a  book  into  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's hands.  She  taught  him 
his  letters ;  lived  till  it  was  matter 
of  pride  to  remember;  often 
talked  of  it  to  Doctor  Strean, 
Henry  Goldsmith's  successor  in 
the  curacy  of  Kilkenny- west;  and 
at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety,  when 
the  great  writer  had  been  thir- 
teen years  in  his  grave,  boasted 
of  it  with  her  last  breath.    That 


her  success  in  the  task  had  not 
been  much  to  boast  of,  she  at 
other  times  admitted.  "Never 
"was  so  dull  a  boy:  he 

seemed  impenetrably  stu ' 

"  pid ,"  *  said  the  good  Eli-  ^*-  3- 
zabeth  Delap,  when  she  bored  her 
friends,  or  answered  curious  en- 
quirers, about  the  celebrated  Doc- 
tor Goldsmith.  •  "He  was  a  plant 
"that  flowered  late,"  said  John- 
son to  Boswell;  "there  appeared 
"nothing  remarkable  about  him 
"when  he  was  young."**  This, 
if  true,  would  have  been  only 
another  confirmation  of  the  say- 
ing that  the  richer  a  nature  is, 
the  more  slow  its  development 
is  like  to  be;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ing it  would  ordinarily  bear,  it 
may  here  be  of  doubtful  applica- 
tion, for  all  the  charms  of  Gold- 
smith's later  style  are  to  be 
traced  in  even  the  letters  of  his 
youth,  and  his  sister  expressly 
tells  us  that  he  not  only  began 
to  scribble  verses  when  he  could 
scarcely  write,  but  otherwise 
showed  a  fondness  for  books  and 
learning,  and  what  she  calls 
"  signs  of  genius."  *** 

At  the  age  of  six,  Oliver 
was  handed  over  to  the 
village  school,  kept  by  Mr.  ^^  ^• 
Thomas  Byrne.  Looking  back 
from  this  distance  of  time,  and 
penetrating  through  greater  ob- 
scurity than  its  own  cabin  smoke 
into  that  Lissoy  academy,  it  is  to 

*  The  rev.  Edward  Mangin's  Essa/^  on 
Light  Heading  (1808),  144.  And  see  Ptior, 
I.  22* 

**  Bosweirs  Life  (Ed.  1839),  vi.  309, 
»«*  Percy  Memoir',  4. 
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be  discovered  that  this  excellent 
Mr.  Byrne,  retired  quarter-master 
of  an  Irish  regiment  that  had 
served  in  Marlborough's 
Spanish  wars,  was  more 
given  to  "shoulder  a  crutch 
"and  show  how  fields  were  won," 
and  certainly  more  apt  to  teach 
wild  legends  of  an  Irish  hovel, 
or  hold  forth  about  fairies  and 
rapparees,  than  to  inculcate  what 
are  called  the  humanities.  Little 
Oliver  came  away  from  him  much 
as  he  went,  in  point  of  learning; 
but  there  were  certain  wander- 
ing unsettled  tastes,  which  his 
friends  thought  to  have  been 
here  implanted  in  him,*  and 
which,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  song, 
one  of  his  later  essays  might 
seem  to  connect  with  the  vagrant 
life  of  the  blind  harper  Carolan, 
whose  wayside  melodies  he  had 
been  taken  to  hear.**  Unhappily 

*  See  his  sisterMrs.Hodson's  narrative 
contributed  to  the  Percy  Memoir ,  3,  4. 
She  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  school- 
master, but  this  was  supplied  by  Dr. 
Strean.    Hangings  Essay,  142. 

**  Essay  xx.  Thorlogh  O^Carolan,  who 
was  bom  at  Nobber  in  1670,  and  brought 
up  at  Carrick  0*Shannon,  where  Oliver's 
uncle  Contarine  first  settled,  died  in  1738 
at  Roscommon ,  to  which  Contarine  had 
removed.  To  his  patroness  in  whose 
house  he  died,  the  wife  of  the  Mac- 
Dermott  of  Aldersford,  he  owed  the 
'* horse,  harp,  and  gossoon,"  with  which, 
renewed  as  his  needs  dictated,  he  had 
meanwhile  wandered  about  for  half  a 
century  from  house  to  house ,  a  guest  al- 
ways welcome,  improvising  music  and 
songs.  The  harp  had  been  his  amuse- 
ment up  to  the  age  of  manhood ,  when, 
b^ng  struck  with  blindness,  he  thus  made 
it  his  profession.  For  curious  anecdotes 
of  Carolan,  and  other  Irish  poets,  see 
Nicholses  WMstraUcns  of  Lit,  Sist.  of 
ZYUm  Cmiury,  vu.  688. 


also  something  more  and  other 
than  this  remained,  in  the  effects 
of  a  terrible  disease  which  as- 
sailed him  at  the  school,  and 
were  not  likely  soon  to  pass 
away. 
An  attack  of  confluent  small- 

Eox  that  nearly  proved  mortal 
ad  left  deep  and  indelible  traces 
on  his  face,  for  ever  settled  his 
small  pretension  to  good-looks, 
and  exposed  him  to  jest  and  sar- 
casm. Kind-natured  Mr.  Byrne 
might  best  have  reconciled  him 
to  It,  used  to  his  temper  as  no 
doubt  he  had  become ;  and  it  was 
doubly  unfortunate  to  be  sent  at 
such  a  time  away  from  home,  to 
a  school  among  strangers,  at  once 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  ^  ^ 
those  school -experiences  -— — '— 
which  too  early  and  sadly  *  ^• 
teach  the  shy,  ill-favoured,  back- 
ward boy,  what  tyrannies  the 
strong  have  to  inflict,  and  what 
sufferings  tne  weak  must  be  pre- 
pared to  endure.  But  to  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Griffin's  superior 
school  of  Elphin  in  Roscommon 
it  was  resolved  to  send  him ;  and 
at  the  house  of  an  uncle  John,*- 
at  Ballyoughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Elphin,  he  was  lodged 
and  boarded.**  The  knowledge 

*  His  father's  brother,  "who,  witli 
"his  family,"  Mrs.Hodson  tells  us,  "con- 
"sidered  him  as  a  prodigy  for  his  age.** 
Percy  Memoir,  5. 

*♦  "  At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,"  says 
Mrs.  Hodson,  "he  discovered  a  natural 
"turn  for  rhyming,  and  often  amused  his 
"father  and  his  friends  with  early  poeti- 
"  cal  attempts.  When  he  could  scarcely 
"write  legibly,  he  was  always  scribbling^ 
"verses  which  he  burnt  as  he  wrote 
"them.  Observing  his  fondnesa  for  booK^ 
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of  Ovid  and  Horace^  introduced'to 
him  here ,  was  the  pleasantest  as 
well  as  the  least  important, 
though  it  might  be  by  far  the 
most  difficult,  of  what  he  had 
now  to  learn.  It  was  the  learn- 
ing of  bitter  years,  and  not  taught 
by  the  schoolmaster  but  by  the 
school-fellows  of  this  poor  little, 
thick,  pale-faced,  pock-marked 
boy.  "He  was  considered  by  his 
"contemporaries  and  school-fel- 
"lows,  with  whom  I  have  often 
"conversed  on  the  subject,"  said 
Doctor  Stream,*  who  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  Gold- 
smith's curate  and  eldest  son,  to 
his  pastoral  duty  and  its  munifi- 
cent rewards,  "as  a  stupid,  heavy 
"blockhead,  httle  better  than  a 
"fool,  whom  every  one  made  fun 
«of."** 

This  was  early  to  trample  fun 
out  of  any  one ;  and  Oliver  bore 
marks  of  it  to  his  dying  day.  It 
had  not  been  his  least  qualifica- 
tion as  game  for  laughter,  that  all 
confessed  his  nature  to  be  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  knew  his 
temper  to  be  cheerful  and  agree- 
able; but  feeling  as  well  as  fun 
he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
supply  unintermittingly,  and,  pre- 
dsely  as  in  after  years  it  was  said 

"«nd  learning,  his  mother,  with  whom 
"he  was  always  a  favourite,  pleaded  with 
"his  father  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
"tion:  but  his  own  narrow  income ,  the 
"expense  attending  the  education  of  his 
"eldest  son,  and  his  numerous  family, 
"were  strong  objections."  Vercy  Memoir, 
4,5. 

•  See  Appendix  (A.  "Dr.  Streak  and 
"the  bev.  Edward  Margin")  at  the 
dose  of  this  volume. 

*♦  Mania's  Bssfnj,  14a, 


of  him  that  he  had  the  most  un- 
accountable alternations  of  gaiety 
and  gloom,  and  was  subject  to  the 
most  particular  humours, 
even  so  his  elder  sister  de-  -- — '- 
scribed  his  school-days  to  ^^  ^' 
Doctor  Percy,  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  when  that  divine  and  his 
friends  were  gathering  materiaU; 
for  his  biography.  That  he  seemed 
to  possess  two  natures,  was  the 
comment  on  both  his  childhood 
and  his  manhood;*  and  there 
was  sense  in  it,  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sented the  continued  struggle, 
happily  always  unavailing,  car- 
ried on  against  feelings  that  God 
had  given  him  by  fears  he  had 
to  thank  the  world  for. 

"Why  Noll!"  exclaimed  a  visi- 
tor at  uncle  John's,  "you  are  be- 
"come  a  fright!  When  do  you 
'*mean  to  get  handsome  again?'' 
Oliver  moved  in  silence  to  the 
window.  The  speaker,  a  reck- 
less and  notorious  scapegrace  of 
the  Goldsmith  family,  repeated 
the  question  with  a  worse  sneer : 
and  "I  mean  to  get  better,  sir, 
"  when  you  do ! "  **  was  the  boy's 

*  "Oliver  was  from  his  earliest  in- 
" fancy,"  writes  his  sister  to  Dr.  Percy, 
"very  different  from  other  children,  sub- 
"ject  to  particular  humours,  for  the  mobt 
"part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved, 
"but  when  in  gay  spirits  none  ever  so 
"agreeable  as  he."  Perqf  Memoir,  4. 
"He  was  such  a  compound  of  absurdity, 
"envy,  and  malice,  contrasted  with  tho 
"opposite  virtues  of  kindness,  generosity, 
"and  benevolence,"  says  Mr.  Thoma.s 
Davies  (who,  bad  actor  as  he  was,  seem.s 
to  have  been  a  worse  philosopher),  "that 
"he  might  be  said  to  consist  of  two  dis- 
"tinct  souls,  and  influenced  by  tho 
"  agency  of  a  good  and  bad  spirit,"  Li/o 
ofOarrick,  11.  117-8. 

**  rrior,  ?.  ?i),  3Q, 
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retort,  which  has  delighted  his 
biographers  for  its  quickness  of 
repartee.  It  was  probably  some- 
thing  more  than  smart- 
ness.  Another  example  of 
^^  ^  precocious  wit  occurred 
also  at  uncle  John's,  when  his 
nephew  was  still  a  mere  child. 
There  was  company  one  day,  to 
a  small  dance;  and  the  fiddler  en- 
gaged on  the  occasion,  thinking 
himself  entitled  to  assume  the 
airs  of  a  wit,  was  made  conscious 
suddenly  of  an  Oliver  to  his  Row- 
land for  which  he  was  wholly  un- 
prepared. During  a  pause  be- 
tween two  country  dances,  the 
party  had  been  ^eatly  surprised 
by  little  Noll  quickly  jumpmg  up 
and  dancing  impromptu  a.  pas  seu/ 
about  the  room;  whereupon,  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity  of  the  lad's 
ungainly  K)ok  and  grotesque 
figure,  the  jocose  fiddler  promptly 
exclaimed,  "-^sop!"  A  burst 
of  laughter  rewarded  him,  which 
however  was  rapidly  turned  the 
other  way  by  Noll  stopping  his 
hornpipe,  looking  round  at  his 
assailant,  and  giving  forth,  in 
audible  voice  and  without  hesita- 
tion, the  couplet  thought  worth 
preserving  as  the  first  formal 
effort  of  his  genius  by  Percy, 
Malone,  Campbell,  and  the  rest 
who  compiled  that  biographical 
prefac^*  to  iht  Miscellaneous  Works 

*  The  biographical  preface,  or  Memoir, 
for  which  the  materials  had  been  col- 
lected by  Percy,  Malone,  and  other 
friends,  was  drawn  np  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Percy's  friend.  Dr.  Campbell; 
it  then  received  ample  correction  from 
Percy,  whose  interlineations  were  en- 
grafted into  the  text;  but  circumstances 


on  which  the  subsequent  bio- 
graphies have  been  founded  : 

led  to  an  angry  dispute  on  its  being; 
handed  to  the  publishers  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  Other  causes  of  disagree- 
ment sprang  up  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Rose  (Cowper's  friend),  employed  as 
their  editor,  and  Percy  ultimately  de- 
clined to  sanction  the  publication.  His 
correspondence  with  Steevens,  Malone, 
and  other  friends ,  shows  ample  traces  of 
this  quarrel,  and  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Rose,  whom  he  accuses  of  im- 
pertinently tampering  with  the  Memoir. 
"I  never,"  writes  Malone  to  Percy,  in 
corroboration  of  such  coniplaints,  ^*ob- 
"  served  any  of  those  grimaces  or  fooleries 
"that  the  interpolator  talks  of!"  *'In 
'*  going  over  Goldsmith^'s  life,"  writes  Dr. 
Anderson  to  Percy ,  "  I  will  thank  you  to 
"  point  out  the  particular  passages  which 
"were  thrust  into  your  narrative." 
Nichols's  nittstrations ,  vn.  213.  Substan- 
tially, however,  the  narrative  doubtless 
remained  in  its  leading  details  what  it  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  advertisement,  "com- 
"  posed  from  the  information  of  persons 
"who  were  intimate  with  the  poet  at  an 
"early  period,  and  who  were  honoured 
"  with  a  continuance  of  his  friendship  till 
"the  time"  of  his  death.  For  proof  of 
Percy^s  unceasing  reference  to  it  as  the 
authentic  account  of  Goldsmith,  even 
after  its  interpolation  by  Rose,  see 
Nichols's  Illustrations,  vn.  102,  where  he 
recommends  it  to  Dr.  Anderson^s  notice. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols  {lUuatrations, 
VI.  584),  Percy  also  expressly  describes  it 
as  compiled  under  his  direction.  I  refor 
to  it  throughout  my  volume,  therefore,  as 
the  Percy  Memoir ;  and  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  this  biography 
("What  was  proposed  ahd  what  was 

"DOir«    POB    THK    BBIiATIVBS    OP    OOLiD- 

" smith"),  I  have  entered  more  largely 
into  the  delays  and  disputes  connected 
with  its  composition.  It  should  be  added 
that  many  of  the  materials  for  a  life 
which  Percy  had  obtained  from  Gold- 
smith himself,  were  lost  by  being  in- 
trusted to  Johnson ,  when  the  latter  pro- 
posed to  be  his  friend's  biographer;  and 
some  were  lost  by  Percy  himself.  But 
the  failure  of  Johnson's  design  arose  less 
from  his  own  dilatoriness  than  from  a  dif- 
ficulty started  bv  Francis  Newbery's  sur- 
viving partner  (Carnan,  the  elder  New* 
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Heralds !  proclaim  aloud !  all  saying. 
See  £900  dancing,  and  his  Monkey 
playing.* 

g         Yet    these    things  may 

'-  stand  for  more  than  quick- 

*^'*'*  ness  of  repartee.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  secret 
might  be  found  in  them,  of  much 
in  Goldsmith  which  has  been 
harshly  characterised  as  vanity, 
h  may  have  been  that;  but  it 
sprang  from  a  source  very  sel- 
dom connected  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  personal  con- 
ceit. Fielding  describes  a  class 
of  men  who  feed  upon  their  own 
hearts;  who  are  egotists,  as  he 
says,  the  wrong  way;  and  if  Gold- 
^ith  was  vain,  it  was  the  wrong 
way.  It  arose,  not  from  over- 
weening self-complacency  in  sup- 
posed advantages,  but  from  what 
the  world  had  forced  him  since 
his  earliest  youth  to  feel,  intense 
uneasy  consciousness  of  sup- 
posed defects.  His  resources  of 
boyhood  went  as  manhood  came. 
There  was  no  longer  the  cricket- 
match,   the  hornpipe,  an  active 


bery's  son-in-law),  who  held  the  copy- 
right of  She  Stoops  to  Gonqtter,  and  who 
refused  to  join  the  other  possessors  of 
Goldnnith^t  writings  in  the  "Edition  and 
•* Memoir"  which  Johnson  had  under- 
kken»  **I  know  he  intended  to  write 
**0<ddsmith'B  Life,"  says  Malone,  "for  I 
"collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his 
"desire." 

♦  In  proof  that  they  missed ,  neverthe- 
less, the  correct  version  of  what  they 
thoQg^t   so  clever,    I  have   quoted   the 
eouplet  as  above  (of  which  the  first  line 
k  tam^y  given  in  the  Percy  Memoir,  6— 
**Onr  herald  hath  proclaimed  this 
taying") 
from  Mr.  Sbaw  Mason's  Statistical  Ac- 
coNni,  m.  869. 


descent  upon  an  orchard,  or  a 
game  of  fives  or  foot-ball,  to 
purge  unhealthy  himiours  and 
"clear     out    the    mind."        g 

There  was  no  old  dairy ^^ 

maid,  no  Peg^  Golden,  to  -*'*  '°- 
beguile  childish  sorrows,  or,  as 
he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  essays,  to 
sing  him  into  pleasant  tears  with 
Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good 
Niffht,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara 
Allen.  It  was  his  ardent  wish, 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  to  be  on 
good  terms  ^  with  the  society 
around  him;  and,  finding  it  es- 
sential first  of  all  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  himself,  he  would 
have  restored  by  fantastic  dress 
and  other  innocent  foUies  what 
his  friends  till  then  had  done 
their  best  to  banter  him  out  of. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  he  made 
the  attempt.  So  unwitting  a  con- 
trast to  gentleness,  simplicity, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  disguise 
in  his  real  nature,  could  but  make 
an  absurdity  the  more.  "Why, 
"what  wouldst  thou  have,  dear 
"Doctor!"  said  Johnson,  laugh- 
ing at  a  squib  in  the  S^.  James's 
Chronicle  which  had  coupled  him- 
self and  his  friend  as  the  pedant 
and  his  flatterer  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  and  at  which  poor  Gold- 
smith was  fretting  and  foam- 
ing; "who  the  plague  is  hurt 
"with  all  this  nonsense?  and 
"how  is  a  man  the  worse  I  won- 
"der,  in  his  health,  purse,  or 
"character,  for  being  called  Ho- 
"  lofemes  ? "  "  How  you  may  re- 
"lish  being  called  Holofernes," 
replied  Goldsmith,  "I  do  not 
"know;  but  I  do  not  like  at  least 
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"to  play  Goodman  Dull."*  It 
was  the  part  he  was  set  down  for 
from  the  first,  very  much  against 


^738. 
^t.  10. 


his  will. 

But  were  there  not  still 

the  means,  at  the  fireside 
of  his  good-hearted  father,  of 
turning  these  childish  rebuffs  to 
something  of  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline? Alas!  little;  there  was 
little  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the 
home  circle  of  the  kind  but 
simple  preacher,  to  make  a  profit 
of  this  worldly  experience.  "My 
"father's  education,"  says  the 
man  in  black,  and  no  one  ever 
doubted  who  sat  for  the  portrait, 
"was  above  his  fortune,  and  his 
"generosity  greater  than  his 
"education.  .  .  He  told  the  story 
"of  the  ivy- tree,  and  that  was 
"laughed  at;  he  repeated  the  jest 
"of  the  two  scholars  and  one 
"pair  of  breeches,  and  the  com- 
"pany  laughed  at  that;  but  the 
"story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan- 
"  chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table 
"in  a  roar:  thus  his  pleasure  in- 
"  creased  in  proportion  to  the 
"pleasure  he  gave;  he  loved  all 
"the  world,  and  he  fancied  all 
"the  world  loved  him.  As  his 
"fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived 
"up  to  the  very  extent  of  it:  he 
"had  no  intentions  of  leaving  his 
"children  money,  for  that  was 
"dross;  he  was  resolved  they 
"should  have  learning,  forlearn- 
"ing,  he  used  to  observe,  was 
"better  than  silver  or  gold.  For 
"this  purpose  he  undertook  to 
"instruct  us  himself;  and  took  as 

*  Hrsf  Pioazr?  AnecdQte9,  (1786),  180, 
181. 


"much  pains  to  form  our  morals 
"as  to  improve  our  understand- 
"ing.  We  were  told,  that  uni- 
"versal  benevolence  was  what 
"first  cemented  society;  we  were 
"  taught  to  consider  all  the  wants 
"of  mankind  as  our  own;  to  re- 
"gard  the  human  face  divine  with 
"affection  and  esteem;  he  wound 
"us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of 
"pity,  and  rendered  us  incapable 
"of  withstanding  the  slightest 
"impulse  made  either  by  real  or 
"fictitious  distress:  in  a  word, 
"we  were  perfectly  instructed  in 
"the  art  of  giving  away  thou- 
"sands,  before  we  were  taught 
"the  more  necessary  qualifica- 
"tions  of  getting  a  farthing."*' 

Acquisitions  highly  primitive, 
and  supporting  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  fame  of 
the  Goldsmith  race.  "The  Gold- 
"  smiths  were  always  a  strange 
"family,"  confessed  three  dif- 
ferent branches  of  them,  in  as 
many  different  quarters  of  Ire- 
land ,  when  inquiries  were  made 
by  a  recent  biographer  of  the 
poet.  "They  rarely  acted  like 
"other  people:  their  hearts  were 
"always  in  the  right  place,  but 
"their  heads  seemed  to  be 
"doing  anything  but  what  they 
"ought."**  It  is  very  com- 
monly to  be  r€marked,  however, 
as  to  opinions  or  confessions  of 
this  kind,  that  if  the  heart's  right 
place  were  better  discriminated, 
the  head  itself  might  come  to 
be  more  favourably  regarded. 
Worthy  Doctor  Strean  expressed 

*  Cifisen  of  the  World,  XJtvii, 

**  Fmi;  1, 101, 
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himself  more  correctly  when  Mr. 
Mangin  was  making  his  inquiries 
more  than  forty  years  ago. 
"Several  of  the  family  and 
"name/'  he  said,  "live  near  El- 
"phin,  who,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
"were  and  are  remarkable  for 
"their  worth,  but  of  no  clever- 
"ness  in  the  conmion  affairs  of 
"the  world/'  * 

If  cleverness  in  the  common 
afiairs  of  the  world  is  what  the 
head  should  be  always  versed  in, 
to  be  meditating  what  it  ought^ 
poor  Oliver  was  a  grave  de- 
faulter. We  are  all  of  us  related 
to  chaos,  more  or  less;  and  with 
hhn,  to  the  last,  much  lay  unre- 
deemed from  its  void..  Sturdy 
boys  who  work  a  gallant  way 
through  school,  are  the  picked 
men  of  their  colleges,  grow  up 
to  thriving  eminence  m  their 
several  callings,  and  found  re- 
spectable families,  are  seldom 
troubled  with  this  relationship 
till  chaos  reclaims  them,  and 
they  die  and  are  forgotten.  All 
men  have  their  advantages ,  and 
that  is  theirs.  But  it  shows  too 
great  a  pride  in  what  they  have, 
to  put  the  whole  world  under 
penalties  to  possess  it  too,  and 
to  set  up  so  many  doleful  lamen- 
tations over  the  poor,  confused, 
erratic.  Goldsmith  iiature.  Their 
I  tone  will  not  be  taken  here,  the 
writer  making  no  pretension  to 
I  its  moral  dignity.  Consideration 
I  will  be  had  for  the  harsh  lessons 
I  this  boy  so  early  and  bitterly  en- 
countered; it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  feeling,  not  always 
»  Mangin'g  JSIm(^,  li9.  \ 


under  right  control  or  free  from 
extravagance  and  excess,*  must 
often  of  necessity  be  his  who  has 
a  privilege  by  such  means  ^  g^ 
largely  to  diffuse  it  among  — ^^ — 
others;  and  in  the  endea-  '*'*  ***• 
vour  to  show  that  the  heart  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  in  the  best 
sense  rightly  placed,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  his  head  also  profited 
by  so  good  an  example. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  removed  from  Mr. 
Griffin's,  and  put  to  a  school  '*''•*'• 
of  repute  at  Athlone,  about  ^v^ 
miles  from  his  father's  house,  and 
kept  by  a  reverend  Mr.  Camp- 
belL**    At  about  the  same  time 

*  "A  lad  whose  passions  are  not 
'' strong  enough  in  youth  to  mislead  him 
''from  that  path  of  science  which  his 
''tutors,  and  not  his  inclination,  have 
"  chalked  out,  by  four  or  five  years'  per- 
"  severance  probably  obtains  every  ad- 
"  vantage  and  honour  his  college  can 
"  bestow.  I  forget  whether  the  simile  has 
"been  used  before,  but  I  would  compare 
"the  man  whose  youth  has  been  thus 
"passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dispas- 
"  sionate  prudence ,  to  liquors  that  never 
"ferment,  and  consequently  continue  al- 
"ways  muddy.  Passions  may  raise  a 
" commotion  in  the  youthful  breast,  but 
"they  disturb  only  to  refine  it.  How- 
"ever  this  be,  mean  talents  are  often 
"  rewarded  in  colleges  with  an  easy  sub- 
"  sistence.''  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Polite  Learning t  chap.  x.  So,  too,  in 
his  Life  of  BoHnghroke,  he  excuses  the 
youthftil  excesses  and  irregularities  of 
the  statesman  by  the  remark  that  this 
period  of  his  career  might  have  been 
compared  to  that  of  fermentation  in 
liquors ,  which  grow  muddy  before  they 
brighten;  "but  it  must  also  be  confessed 
"  that  those  liquors  which  never  ferment 

are  seldom  clear."  MisceU.  Worlts  (Ed. 
1837),  III.  383.  The  same  observation  (as 
usual  with  anything  that  is  a  favourite 
with  him)  again  and  again  recurs  iiv 
his  various  writings. 

**  Perc\f  Memo^t  6. 
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his  brother  Henry  went  as  a 
pensioner  to  DubUn  University, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  in  due 
course  Ohver  should  fol- 
low  him:  a  determination, 
"*•*  '3.  his  sister  told  Doctor  Percy, 
which  had  replaced  that  of  put- 
ting him  to  a  common  trade  *  on 
those  evidences  of  a  certain  live- 
liness of  talent  which  had  broken 
out  at  uncle  John's  being  dis- 
cussed among  his  relatives  and 
friends.  He  remained  at  Athlone 
two  years ;  and,  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's ill-health  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  charge,  was  removed 
to  the  school  of  Edgeworthstown 
kept  by  the  reverend  Patrick 
Hughes.  Here  he  stayed  more 
than  three  years,  and' was  long 
remembered  by  the  school  ac- 
quaintance he  formed;  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, Mr.  Roach,  and  Mr.  Daly, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted 

for   some    traits    of    that 

^^•'5-  early  time.  They  recol- 
lected Mr.  Hughes's  special  kind- 
ness to  him,  and  "thinking  well" 
of  him,  as  matters  not  then  to 
be  accounted  for.**    The  good 

*  "Olirer  was  his  second  son,  and 
"bom  very  unexpeotedly  after  an  in- 
"terval  of  seven  years  from  the  birth  of 
"  the  former  child,  and  the  liberal  educa- 
"tion  which  their  father  was  then  be- 
"  stowing  on  his  eldest  son  bearing  hard 
"  upon  his  small  income ,  he  could  only 
"propose  to  bring  up  Oliver  to  some 
"mercantile  employment."  Mrs.  Hod- 
son's  narrative,  in  the  Percu  Memoir,  3. 
In  the  next  page  she  adds,  "he  began  at 
"so  early  a  period  to  show  signs  of  genius 
"that  he  quickly  engaged  the  notice  of 
"all  the  friends  of  the  family,  many  of 
"  whom  were  in  the  church." 

**  We  learn  from  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hod- 


master,  it  appeared,  had  been 
Charles  Gk)ldsmith's  friend.  They 
dwelt  upon  his  ugliness  and  awk- 
ward manners ;  they  professed  to 
recount  even  the  studies  he  liked 
or  disliked  (Ovid  as  well  as  Jfo- 
race  he  welcomed  eagerly,  hating 
Cicero,  delighting  in  Lvvy,  and 
finding  in  Tacittis  a  source  of 
deeper  interest)  ;*  they  described 
his  temper  as  ultra-sensitive,  but 
added  that  though  quick  to  take 
offence  he  was  feverishly  ready- 
to  forgive.  They  also  said,  that 
though  at  first  diffident  and  back- 
ward in  the  extreme,  he  in  time 
mustered  sufficient  boldness  to 
take  even  a  leader's  place  in  the 
boyish  sports,  and  particularly 
at  fives  or  ball-playing.**  When- 
ever an  exploit  was  proposed  or 
a  trick  was  going  forward,  *^No/l 
** Goldsmith^^  was  certain  to  be  in 
it;  an  actor  or  a  victim. 

Of  his  holidays,  Ballymahon 
was  the  central  attraction;  and 
here  too  recollection  was  vivid 
and  busy,  as  soon  as  his  name 
grew  famous.  An  old  man  who 
directed  the  sports  of  the  place, 
and  kept  the  ball-court  in  those 

son*s  narrative  that  Mr.  Hughes  con^ 
versed  with  him  on  a  footing  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  master  and  scholar. 
"This  circumstance  Dr.  Goldsmith  al- 
"  ways  mentioned  with  respect  and  gra- 
**  titude."    Percy  Memoir,  6. 

*  It  is  less  easy  to  believe  what  is 
added,  that  a  reproof  from  his  elder 
brother  first  turned  his  attention  to  style 
in  writing;  for  that,  having  sent  Henry 
some  short  and  conftised  letters  from 
school ,  he  was  told  in  reply  that  "  if  he 
"had  but  little  to  say,  he  should  en- 
"  deavour  to  say  it  well." 

**  Doctor  Strean,  in  Mangin*8  Essay, 
149,  150. 
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days,  long  subsisted  on  his  stories 
of  "Master  Noll."  The  narrative 
nasterpiece  of  this  ancient  Jack 
Fitzsimmons  related  to  a  raid  or 
foray  made  upon  the  orchard  of 
Tirlicken,  by  the  youth  and  his 
companions.*  Fitzsimmons  also 
voudied  to  the  reverend  John 
Graham  for  the  entire  truth  of 
tbe  adventure  so  currently  and 
confidently  told  by  his  Irish 
acquaintance  which  offers  an 
agreeable  relief  to  the  excess  of 
raffidence  heretofore  noted  in 
him,  and  on  which,  if  true,  the 
leading  incident  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  was  founded. 

At  the  close  of  his  last 
holidays,    then  a  lad    of 


nearly  seventeen,  he  left 
home  for  Edgeworthstown  mount- 
ed on  a  borrowed  hack  which  a 
friend  was  to  restore  to  Lissoy,and 
with  a  guinea,  store  of  unaccus- 
tomed wealth,  in  his  pocket.  The 
delicious  taste  of  independence 
beguiled  him  to  a  loitering, 
lingering,  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
the  journey;  and  instead  of  find- 
ing himself  under  Mr.  Hughes's 
roof  at  nightfall,  night  fell  upon 
him  some  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  the  direct  road,  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets  of  Ardagh.  But 
nothing    could    disconcert    the 

*  "In  this  adventure,"  Mr.  Graham 
writes,  "which  Jack  detailed  minutely, 
**both  he  and  Oliver  were  engaged;  de- 
^'teiBtion,  however,  either  at  the  moment 
"<nr  soon  afterwards,  ensued;  and  had  it 
"act  been  for  the  respectability  of  Gold- 
^«nlth*a  connections,  which  secured  im- 
"nnnlty  also  to  his  companions,  the 
^eonseqaences  might  have  been  unplea- 


owner  of  the  guinea,  who,  with 
a  lofty  confident  air,  inquired  of 
a  person  passing  the  way  to  the 
town's  best  house  of  en- 

tertainment.   The  man  ad '- 

dressed  was  the  wag  of  ^^  ^^' 
Ardagh,  a  humorous  fencing- 
master,  Mr.  Cornelius  Kelly,  and 
the  schoolboy  swagger  was  ir- 
resistible provocation  to  a  jest. 
Submissively  he  turned  back  with 
horse  and  rider  till  they  came 
within  a  pace  or  two  of  the  great 
Squire  Featherston's,  to  which  he 
respectfully  pointed  as  the  "best 
"  house,"  of  Ardagh.  Oliver  rang 
at  the  gate,  gave  his  beast  in 
charge  with  authoritative  rigour, 
and  was  shown,  as  a  supposed 
expected  guest,  into  the  com- 
fortable parlour  of  the  squire. 
Those  were  days  when  Irish  inn- 
keepers and  Irish  squires  more 
nearly  approximated  than  now; 
and  Mr.  Featherston,  unlike  the 
excellent  but  explosive  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  is  said  to  have  seen  the 
mistake  and  humoured  it,  Oliver 
had  a  supper  which  gave  him  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  follow;  and 
the  attentive  landlord  was  not 
only  forced  to  drink  with  him, 
but,  with  like  familiar  con- 
descension, the  wife  and  pretty 
daughter  were  invited  to  the 
supper-room.  Going  to  bed,  he 
stopped  to  give  special  instruc- 
tions for  a  hot  cake  to  break- 
fast; and  it  was  not  till  he  had  dis- 
patched this  latter  meal,  and 
was  regarding  his  guinea  with  a 
pathetic  last  look,  that  the  truth 
was  told  him  by  the  good-natured 
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squire.*    The  late  Sir  Thomas 

Featherston,    grandson   to    the 

supposed  inn-keeper,  had  faith 

in  the  adventure ;  and  told 

-" Mr.   Graham  that  as  his 

^^'^^'  grandfather  and  Charles 
Goldsmith  had  been  college  ac- 
quaintance, it  might  the  better 
be  accounted  for.** 

It  is  certainly,  if  true,  the  ear- 
liest known  instance  of  his  dis- 
position to  swagger  with  a  grand 
air  which  afterwards  displayed 
itself  in  other  forms,  and  strutted 
about  in  clothes  noted  rather  for 
fineness  than  fitness. 

CHAPTER  II. 

College. 
1745—1749. 

But  the  school-days  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  are  now  to  close. 
Within  the  last  year  there  had 
been  some  changes  at  Lis- 
_!Zl!l_  soy,  which  not  a  little  af- 
JE.t.17.  fected  the  family  fortunes. 
Catherine,  the  elder  sister,  had 
privately  married  a  Mr.  Daniel 
Hodson,  "the  son  of  a  gentle- 
woman of  good  property,  residing 
"at  St.  John's,  near  Athlone." 
The  young  man  was  at  the  time 
availing  himself  of  Henry  Gold- 
smith's services  as  private  tutor; 
Henry  having  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship two  years  before,  and  as- 

*  P$rcy  Memoir,  6,  7. 
**  "The  story,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  BallymaSon  for  a 
monument  to  the  Poet  (reported  in  the 
Oetit.  Mag.  for  1820,  xc.  620),  "was  con- 
"  firmed  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
"Featherston  Bart,  a  short  time  before 
♦♦his  death." 


sisting  the  family  resources  with 
such  employment  of  his  college 
distinction.  The  good  Charles 
Goldsmith  was  greatly  indignant 
at  the  marriage,  and  on  re- 
proaches from  the  elder  Hodson 
"made  a  sacrifice  detrimental 
"to  the  interests  of  his  family.'' 
He  entered  into  a  legal  engage- 
ment, still  registered  in  the 
Dublin  Four  Courts  and  bearing 
date  the  yth  of  September  1744, 
"to  pay  to  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq. 
"  of  St.  John's,  Roscommon,  ^400 
"as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
"daughter  Cathenne,  then  the 
"wife  of  the  said  Daniel  Hod- 
"son."  But  it  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  sacrifice  of  his 
tithes  and  rented  land;  and  it 
was  a  sacrifice,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  made  in  a  spirit  of  very- 
simple  and  very  false  pride.  The 
writer  who  discovered  this  mar- 
riage settlement  attributes  it  to 
"the  highest  sense  of  honour;'** 
but  it  must  surely  be  doubted  if 
an  act  which,  to  elevate  the  pre- 
tensions of  one  child,  and  adapt 
them  to  those  of  the  man  she  had 
married,  inflicted  beggary  on  the 
rest,  should  be  so  referred  to. 
Oliver  was  the  first  to  taste  its 
bitterness.  It  was  announced  to 
him  that  he  could  not  go  to  col- 
lege as  Henry  had  gone,  a  pen- 
sioner; but  must  consent  to  enter 
it,  a  sizar. 

The  first  thing  exacted  of 
a  sizar  in  those  days  (it  has 
been  altered  since)  was  to  give 
proof  of  classical  attainments. 
He  was  to  show  himself,  to  a 
,  *  Pttor,  I.  49. 
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certain  reasonable  extent,  a  good 
scholar;  in  return  for  which, 
being  dad  in  a  black  gown  of 
coarse  stuff  without  sleeves,  he 
was  marked  with  the  servant's 
badge  of  a  red  cap,  and  put  to 
Ae  servant's  offices  of  sweeping 
courts  in  the  morning,  carrying 
up  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  fellows'  dining-table  in  the 
afternoon,  and  waiting  in  the  hall 
till  the  fellows  had  dined.  This, 
cranmons,  teaching,  and  cham- 
bers, being  on  the  other,  hand 
greatly  reduced,  is  called  by  one 
of  Goldsmith's  biographers  "one 
"of  those  judicious  and  con- 
"siderate,  arrangements  of  the 
"founders  of  such  institutions, 
"that  gives  to  the  less  opulent 
"the  opx>ortunity  of  cultivating 
"learning  at  a  trifling  expense;"* 
but  it  is  called  by  Goldsmith 
hknself ,  in  his  Enquiry  inta  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,  ** 
a  contradiction  suggested  by  mo- 
tives of  pride  and  a  passion 
which  he  thinks  absurd,  "that 
"men  should  be  at  once  learning 
"the  liberal  arts,  and  at  the  same 
"time  treated  as  slaves ;  at  once 
"studying  freedom  and  practis- 
"ing  servitude." 

To  this  contradiction  he  is  now 
Ifflnself  doomed;  and  that  which 
to  a  stronger  judgment  and  more 
detcrminwi   purpose  ***   might 

♦  Pfim,  1.  59. 

♦•  Chap.  xm.  Johnsou  himself  con- 
demns tlie  practice  not  less  sever^y;  and 
«i  pomi>oasly,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir 
U^m  Hawkiiis  supports  it. 

*♦♦  Sueh  Judgment  and  purpose,  for 
•xample,  as  animated  Bishop  Watson 
(Llandaff) ,  who ,  himself  a  sizar  at  Cam 

Oliver  Goldsmith! s  Life  and  Times.   /. 


have  prompted  only  the  struggle 
that  triumphs  over  the  meanest 
circumstance,  proved  to  him  the 
hardest  lesson  yet  in  his 

Hfe's  hard  school.    He  re - 

sistedwith  all  his  strength ;  '*'•  *7' 
for  little  less  than  a  whole  year, 
it  is  said,  he  made  a  resolute 
stand  against  the  new  contempts 
and  loss  of  worldly  consideration 
thus  bitterly  set  before  him.  He 
would  rather  have  gone  to  the 
trade  chalked  out  for  him  as  his 
rough  alternative, — when  uncle 
Contarine  interfered. 

This  was  an  excellent  man ; 
and  with  some  means,  though 
very  far  from  considerable,  to  do 
justice  to  his  kindly  impulses.  In 
youth  he  had  been  the  college 
companion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  "^ 
and  was  worthy  to  have  had  so 
divine  a  friend.  He  too  was  a 
clergyman;  and  held  the  living  of 
Kilmore  near  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non,  whichhe  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  Oran  near  Roscom- 
mon; where  he  built  the  house  of 
Emblemorfe,  changed  to  that  of 
Tempe  by  its  subsequent  posses- 
sor Mr.Ed ward  Mills,  Goldsmith's 
relative  and  contemporary.  Mr. 
Contarine  had  married  Charles 

•bridge  exactly  ten  years  after  this  date, 
thus  writes  in  the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life : — 
"Perceiving  that  the  sizars  were  not  so 
"re^ectftilly  looked  upon  by  the  pen- 
"sloners  and  scholars  of  the  house,  aa 
"  they  ought  to  have  been ,  inasmuch  as 
'^the  mo^t  learned  and  leading  men  in 
"the  Univeraity  have  ever  aiisen  from 
"that  order,  I  offered  myself  for  a 
"scholarship  a  y«ar  before  the  usual 
"time  of  the  sizars  sitting,  and  suc- 
"  ceeded,  &c.,  &c." 
*  See  note  to  Percy  Memoir^  17, 18. 
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Goldsmith's    sister    (who    died 

at  about  this  time,  leaving  one 

child),  and  was  the  only  member 

of  the  Goldsmith   family 

of  whom    we  have  solid 

Mt.  17.  evidence  that  he  at  any 
time  took  pains  with  Oliver,  or 
felt  anything  like  a  real  pride  in 
him.  He  bore  the  greater  part 
of  his  school  expenses;*  and 
was  used  to  receive  him  with  de- 
light in  holidays ,  as  the  playfel- 
low of  his  daughter  Jane,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  Oliver,  and 
some  seven  years  after  this  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Lawder.  How  little 
the  most  charitable  of  men  will 
make  allowance  for  differences 
of  temper  and  disposition  in  the 
education  of  youtn,  is  too  well 
known:  Mr.  Contarine  told  Oliver 
that  he  had  himself  been  a  sizar, 
and  that  it  had  not  availed  to 
withhold  from  /lim  the  friendship 
of  the  great  and  the  good. 

His  counsel  prevailed.  The 
youth  went  to  Dublin,  showed 
by  passing  the  necessary  exami- 
nation that  his  time  at  school  had 
not  been  altogether  thrown  away, 
and  on  the  nth  of  June  1745  was 
admitted,  last  in  the  list  of  eight 
who  so  presented  themselves, 
a  sizar  of  Trinity  College;** — 

*  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Greene,"  the  son 
of  the  rector  of  Kilkenny  West,  "also 
"liberally  assisted,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith 
"used  to  relate,  in  this  beneficent  pur- 
"  pose."    Percy  Memoir,  6. 

*♦  Percy  Memoir,  14, 16.  "His  being  ad- 
"mitted  a  sizar  in  Trinity  College, 
"  Dublin,  at  that  early  age,  denotes  a  re- 
"markable  proficiency.  Sizars  there  are 
"expected  to  come  better  prepared  than 
"  other  boys ,  and  therefore  usually  apply 
"foradinissiou  somewhat laterin  life,"  A 


there  most  speedily  to  learn  that 
experience,  which,  on  his  elder 
brother  afterwards  consulting 
him  as  to  the  education  of  his 
son,  prompted  him  to  answer 
thus:  "If  he  has  ambition,  strong 
"passions,  and  an  exquisite  sen- 
"sibility  of  contempt,  do  not 
"send  him  to  your  college,  unless 
"you  have  no  other  trade  for  him 
"except  your  own."* 

Flood  was  then  in  the  college, 
and  being  some  years  younger 
than  Goldsmith,  and  a  fellow 
commoner,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  have  held  no 
intercourse;  but  a  greater  than 
Flood,  though  himself  little  no- 
table at  college,  said  he  perfectly 
recollected  his  old  fellow-student 
when  they  afterwards  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  that 
there  was  much  for  an  Edmund 
Burke  to  recollect  of  him.  Little 
went  well  with  Goldsmith  in  his 
student  course.  He  had  a  menial 
position,  a  learned  savage  for 
his  tutor,  and  few  inclinations  to 
the  study  exacted.  He  was  not 
indeed,  as  perhaps  never  living 
creature  in  this  world  was,  with- 
out his  consolations;  he  could 
sing  a  song  well,  and,  at  a  new 
insult  or  outrage,  could  blow  off 
excitement  through  his  flute  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  "mechanical 
"vehemence.''  At  the  worst  he 
had,  as  he  describes  it  himself, 
a  "knack  at  hoping;''  and  at  all 
times,  it  must  with  equal  cer- 

sizarship  might  In  other  words  be  called 
an  inferior  scholarship,  disposed  of  in 
like  manner  to  the  best  answerer. 
*  See  post,  Book  II.  Chap.  v. 
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tainty  be  affirmed,  a  knack  at 
getting  into  scrapes.  Like  Sa- 
muel Johnson  at  Oxford,  he 
g  avoided  lectures  when  he 
-  — ^  could,  and  was  a  lounger 
^'^-  at  the  coUege  gate.*  The 
popular  picture  of  him  in  these 
Dublin  University  days  is  little 
more  than  of  a  slow,  hesitating, 
somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard 
seldom  and  always  to  great  dis 
advantage  in  the  class-rooms; 
and  of  a  low-sized,  thick,  robust, 
ungainly  figure,  lounging  about 
the  college  courts  on  the  wait 
for  misery  and  ill-luck. 

His  Edgeworthstown  school- 
fellow, Beatty,  had  entered 
among  the  sizars  with  him,  and 
for  a  time  shared  his  rooms. 
They  were  the  top-rooms  ad- 
joining the  library  of  a  building 
numbered  35,  where  might  be 
seen,  until  the  building  itself  was 
taken  down,  the  name  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  scratched  by  himself 
upon  a  window-pane.  Visible 
still  indeed  is  the  actual  piece  of 
glass,  on  which,  with  the  name, 
appears  the  date  of  "March 
"1746;"  for  I  saw  it  not  long 
ago,  when  the  University  did  me 
the  honour  to  make  me  one  of 
its  doctors  of  laws,  framed  and 
placed  in  the  manuscript  room 
of  the  college  library.  Marshall, 
also  a  sizar,  is  said  to  have 
been  another  of  Oliver's  chums. 
Among  his  occasional  associates, 
were  certainly  Edward  Mills,  his 
relative;  Robert  Bryanton,  aBal- 
lymahon  youth,  also  his  relative, 
of  whom  he  was  fond;  Charles 

•  Percy  Memoir,  p.  19, 


and  Edward  Purdon,  whom  he 
hved  to  befriend;  James  Willine- 
ton,  whose  name  he  afterwards 
in  London  had  permission    ^    ^ 
to  use  for  low  literary  work  "  - 

he  was  ashamed  to  put  his  "***•  '^' 
own  to;*  Wilson ♦♦  and  Kear- 
ney, subseouently  doctors  and 
fellows  of  the  college;  Wolfen, 
also  well  known ;  *♦♦  and  Lauch- 
lan  Macleane,  whose  political 
pamphlets,  unaccepted  challenge 
to  Wilkes,  and  general  party 
exertions  made  a  noise  in  the 
world  twenty  or  thirty  years  later. 
When  a  man  becomes  famous  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  wonderful 
feats  of  memory  should  be  per- 
formed respectmg  him;  but  it 
seems  tolerably  evident  that, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
Bryanton  and  Beatty,  not  one 
owner  of  the  names  recounted 
had  ever  put  himself  in  friendly 
relation  with  the  sizar,  to  cheer 
or  help  him  on,  Richard  Malone, 
afterwards  Lord  Sunderlin ,  Bar- 
nard and  Marlay,  afterwards 
worthy  bishops  of  Killaloe  and 
Waterford;  found  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  talk  of  "their 
"old  fellow -collegian  Doctor 
"Goldsmith,"  in  the  painting- 
room  of  Reynolds :  but  nothing 
1  suspect  more  difficult,  thriving 
lads  as  they  were  in  even  these 

*  See  post,  Book  EC.  Chap.  n. 
**  WUson  communicated  to  Malone 
the  yariouB  entries  to  be  found  respecting 
him. 

***  Wolfen  told  Dr.  Percy  that  trans- 
lations from  the  classics  occasionally 
made  by  his  fellow-student  at  this  period 
were  long  remembered  by  his  contem- 
poraries with  applause.  Percy  Memoir, 
16,  17. 
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earlier  days,  than  to  vouchsafe 
recognition  to  the  unthriving,  de- 
pressed, insuhed  Oliver.* 
J  A  year  and  a  half  after  he 

—; — '-  had  entered  college,  at  the 
^*'^9-  commencement  of  1747, 
his  father  suddenly  died.  The 
scanty  sums  required  for  his  sup- 
port had  been  often  intercepted, 
but  this  stopped  them  altogether. 
It  may  have  been  the  suffering 
incident  to  that  sorrow  for  which 
he  cared  the  least,  but  "squalid 
"poverty,''  relieved  by  occa- 
sional gifts  according  to  his  small 
means  from  uncle  Contarine,  by 
petty  loans  from  Bryanton  or 
Beatty,  or  by  desperate  pawning 
of  his  books  of  study,  was  Gold- 
smith's lot  thenceforward.  Yet 
even  in  depths  like  these  arose 
the  consciousness  of  faculties  re 
served  for  better  fortune  than 
continual  contempt  and  failure. 
He  would  write  street-ballads  to 
save  himself  from  actual  starv- 
ing; sell  them  at  the  Reindeer 
repository  in  Mountrath-court  for 
five  shillings  a-piece;  and  steal 
out  of  the  college  at  night  to 
hear  them  sung.** 

*  "When  he  had  got  high  in  fame/ 
said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  "one  of  his 
"friends  began  to  recollect  something  of 
"his  being  distinguished  at  college.  Gold- 
"  smith  in  the  same  manner  recollected 
"more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he 
"grew  a. greater  man."  Boswell,  vi.  310. 
This,  we  must  admit,  is  the  general  rule. 
Barnard,  Dean  of  Dcrry,  who  held  the 
bishoprics  successively  of  Killaloe  and 
Limerick,  and  who  was  upwards  of 
eighty  when  he  died  at  Wimbledon  in 
1806,  will  froqucntly  i^pear  iu  these 
pages^  Marlay  became  bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  and  is  described  by  Malone  as  an 
amiable,  benevolent,  and  ingenious  man. 

**  Prior,  I.  75. 


Happy  night,  worth  all  the 
dreary  days!  Hidden  by  some 
dusky  wall,  or  creeping  within 
darkling  shadows  of  the  ill- 
lighted  streets,  the  poor  neglected 
sizar  watched  and  waited  there, 
lingering  and  hstening,  for  the 
only  effort  of  his  life  that  had  not 
wholly  failed.  Few  and  dull  per- 
haps the  beggar's  audience  at 
first,  but  more  thronging,  eager, 
and  dehghted,  as  he  shouted 
his  newly-gotten  ware.  Cracked 
enough,  I  doubt  not,  were  those 
ballaa-singing  tones;  very  harsh, 
extremely  discordant,  and  pass- 
ing from  loud  to  low  without 
meaning  or  melody;  but  not  the 
less  fell  with  them  on  the  ear  of 
Goldsmith  the  sweetest  music 
that  this  earth  affords.  Gentle 
faces  pleased,  old  men  stopping 
by  the  way,  young  lads  ventur- 
ing a  purchase  with  their  last  re- 
maining farthing;  why,  here  was 
a  world  in  little,  with  its  fame  at 
the  sizar's  feet!  "Th^  greater 
"world  will  be  listening  one 
"day"  perhaps  he  muttered,  as 
he  turned  witn  a  lighter  heart  to 
his  dull  home. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rare 
occurrence  when  the  five  shil- 
lings of  the  Reindeer  repository- 
reached  home  along  with  him. 
It  was  more  likely,  when  he  was 
at  his  utmost  need,  to  stop  with 
some  beggar  on  the  road  who 
had  seemed  to  him  more  desti- 
tute even  than  himself.  Nor  this 
only.  The  money  gone ,  he  had 
often,  for  the  naked  shivering 
wretch,  slipped  off  a  portion  of 
the  scanty  clothes  he  wore,  to 
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patch  a  misery  he  could  not 
otherwise  relieve.  To  one  starv- 
ing creature,  with  five  crying 
children,  he  gave  at  one  time  the 
blankets  off  his  bed,  and  crept 
himself  into  the  ticking  for  shel- 
ter from  the  cold.  For  this 
anecdote  Mr.  Edward  Mills, 
Goldsmith's  relative  and  fellow- 
student,  is  the  authority.  He 
occasionally  furnished  Oliver, 
when  in  college ,  with  small  sup- 
plies, and  gave  him  a  breakfast 
now  and  then;  for  which  kindly 
purpose  having  gone  to  call  him 
one  morning ,  Goldsmith's  voice 
from  within  his  own  room  shouted 
out  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and 
they  must  force  the  door  to  help 
him  out.  Mills  did  this;  and 
found  him  so  fastened  in  the 
ticking  of  his  bed,  into  which  he 
had  taken  shelter  from  the  cold, 
that  he  could  not  escape  unas- 
sisted. Late  on  the  previous 
winter  night,  unable  otherwise  to 
relieve  a  woman  and  her  five 
children  who  seemed  all  perish- 
mg  with  cold,  he  had  brought 
out  his  blankets  to  the  college- 
gate  and  given  them  to  her. 

It  is  not  meant  to  insist  on 
these  things  as  examples  of  con- 
duct. "Sensibility  is  not  Bene- 
**volence ;  '^  nor  will  this  kind  of 
agonised  sympathy  with  distress, 
even  when  graced  by  that  active 
self-denial  of  which  there  is  here 
small  proof,  supply  the  solid 
duties  or  satisfactions  of  life. 
There  are  distresses,  vast  and  re- 
mote, with  which  it  behoves  us 
still  more  to  sympathise  than 
with  those,  less  really  terrible, 


which  only  more  attract  us  by 
intruding  on  our  senses ;  and  the 
conscience  is  too  apt  to  dis- 
charge itself  of  the  greater 
duty  by  instant  and  easy 
attention  to  the  less.  Let  ^'^-  '9- 
me  observe  also,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  dependent  on  others, 
the  title  to  such  enjoyment  as 
this  largeness  and  looseness  of 
sympathy  involves,  has  very  ob- 
vious and  controlling  limits.  So 
much  it  is  right  to  interpose  when 
anecdotes  of  this  description  are 
told.  To  Goldsmith,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances considered,  they  are 
really  very  creditable;  and  it  is 
well  to  recollect  them  when  the 
"neglected  opportunities"  of  his 
youth  are  spoken  of.  Doubtless 
there  were  better  things  to  be 
done,  by  a  man  of  stronger  pur- 
pose. But  the  nature  of  men  is 
not  different  from  that  of  other 
living  creatures;  it  gives  the 
temper  and  disposition,  but  not 
the  nurture  or  culture.  These 
Goldsmith  never  rightly  had,  ex- 
cept in  such  sort  as  he  could  him- 
self provide ;  and  now,  assuredly, 
he  had  not  found  them  in  his 
college.  "That  strong  steady 
"disposition  which  alone  makes 
"  men  great,"  he  avowed  himself 
deficient  in:*  but  were  other  dis- 
positions not  worth  the  caring 
for?  "His  imagination  might 
"have  been  too  warm  to  relish 
"  the  cold  logic  of  Burgersdicius, 
"or  the  dreary  subtleties  of 
"  Smiglesius : "  **   but  with  no- 

*  See  post,  Book  II.  Chap.  iv.    Letter 
to  his  brother-in-law  Hodson. 
**  Such  is  his  remark,  with  probablQ 
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thing  less  cold  or  dreary  might  a 

warm    imagination    have    oeen 

cherished?  When,  in  after  years 

at  the  house  of  Burke,  he 

'-  talked  these  matters  over 

.«t.i9.  ^'^^  Edmund  Malone,  he 
said  that  though  he  made  no 
great  figure  in  mathematics, 
which  was  a  study  in  much  re- 
pute there,  he  could  turn  an  ode 
of  Horace  into  English  better 
than  any  of  them.*  His  tutor, 
Mr.  Theaker  Wilder,  thought  him 
fitter  to  turn  a  lathe. 

This  tutor,  this  reverend  in- 
structor of  youth,  was  the  same 
who,  on  one  occasion  in  Dublin 
streets,  sprang  at  a  bound  from 
the  pavement  on  a  hackney-coach 
which  was  passing  at  its  swiftest 
pace,  and  felled  to  the  ground 
the  driver  who  had  accidentally 
touched  his  face  with  the  whip. 
So,  mathematics  being  Mr.  Thea- 
ker Wilder^s  intellectual  passion, 
the  same  strength,  agility,  and 
ferocity  which  drove  him  into 
brawls  with  hackney-coachmen, 
he  carried  to  the  demonstrations 
of  Euclid ;  and  for  this ,  all  his 
life  afterwards,  even  more  than 
poet  Gray,  did  poor  Goldsmith 
wage  war  with  mathematics.  ** 

reference  to  himgelf ,  on  Pameira  want 
of  success  at  Dublin  University.  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  ni.  358.  See  also  the 
seventeenth  of  his  Essays  (on  a  Taste  for 
the  Belles  Lettres),  in  which  he  contrasts 
Swift's  failure  at  college  with  his  success 
in  after-life. 

*  Bostoell,  n.  189.  Watkins^s  Anecdotes 
of  Men  of  Learning  and  Oefiius,  513. 

**  Gray,  while  yet  as  young  as  Gold- 
smith, complained  from  Cambridge  to 
West  in  much  the  same  language  that 
Goldsmith  might  have  employed  in 
Dublin,  if  at  this  early  time  of  life  ho  had 


Never  had  he  stood  up  in  his 
class  that  this  learned  savage  did 
not  insult  him.  Having  a  comic 
as  well  as  tragic  side,  and  such 
wit  as  he  possessed  being  part 
of  his  malice ,  Mr.  Wilder  made 
for  himself  continual  mirth  out 
of  the  misery  he  occasioned  to 
this  awkward,  ugly,  "ignorant," 
most    sensitive    yoimg    man.  * 

been  blessed  with  such  a  friend.  All  the 
letter  is  good ,  but  I  quote  only  a  line  or 
two: — "It  is  very  possible  that  two  and 
"two  make  four,  but  I  would  not  give 
"  four  farthings  to  demonstrate  this  ever 
"  so  clearly ;  and  if  these  be  the  profits  of 
"  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it.  The 
"people I  behold  all  around  me,  it  leems, 
"know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do 
"not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me 
"with  any  ambition  of  being  like  him.*^ 
Works,  Ed. Mitford  (1835),  ii.  7—9.  "Gray 
"regretted  his  want  of  mathematical 
"knowledge,"  says  Norton Nicholls,  "yet 
"  he  woidd  never  allow  that  it  was  neces- 
"sai-y,  in  order  to  form  the  mind  to  a 
"habit  of  reasoning  or  attention.  Does 
"not  Locke  require  as  much  attention  as 
"Euclid?"  Works,  v.  62.  On  the  other 
hand.  Goldsmith  has  taken  occasion  to 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Man  in  Black  a 
wiser  explanation  than  he  gave  in  talk- 
ing to  friends  of  his  own  early  dislike  of 
mathematics,  and  this  I  will  presently 
quote.  In  his  Enquiry  he  characterizes 
them  as  too  much  studied  at  our  universi- 
ties, and  "a  science  to  which  the  meanest 
"intellects  are  equal."    Chap.  xn. 

*  "Theaker  Wilder,  a  man  of  the  most 
"morose  and  merciless  temper,  thence- 
"  forth  persecuted  him  with  unremittfng 
"cruelty,  especially  at  the  quarterly  ex- 
"aminations,  when  he  would  insult  him 
"before  his  fellow-students  by  sarcastic 
"taunts  and  ironical  applauses  of  the 
"severest  malignity."  Ptrcjf  Memoir ,  15. 
"He  was  a  younger  son,"  says  Mr.  Shaw 
Mason ,  "  of  the  family  of  Castle  Wilder, 
"  in  the  county  of  Longford."  Statistical 
Account,  ui.  357.  "I  well  remember," 
writes  Dr.  Wilson  to  Malone,  "for  he 
"was  in  the  class  below  me,  that  his 
"tutor  (Wilder),  examining  him  in  the 
"Sen.  Soph*  Class,  commonc^d  hisjudg- 
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There  came  to  be  no  limit  or 
pause  to  the  strife  between  them. 
The  tutor's  brutality  rose  even  to 
personal  violence;  the  pupil's 
shame  and  resentment  hardened 
into  reckless  idleness;  and  the 
college  career  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith "  was  a  proclaimed  and 
wretched  failure. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was 
no  worse,  and  that  participation 
in  a  college  riot  was  after  all  the 
gravest  of  his  college  crimes. 
Twice  indeed  he  was  cautioned 
for  neglecting  even  his  Greek 
lecture,  but  he  was  also  thrice 
commended  for  diligence  in  at- 
tending it,  and  Doctor  Kearney 
said  he  once  got  a  prize  at  a 
Christmas  examination  in  clas- 
sics. The  latter  seems  doubtful ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  college  riot 
was  the  worst  to  allege  against 
him,  and  in  this  there  was  no 
very  active  sin.  A  scholar  had 
been  arrested,  though  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  university  had  al- 
ways been  held  privileged  from 
the  intrusion  of  bailiffs,  and  the 
students  resolved  to  take  rough 
revenge.    It  was  in  the  summer 

**ment8  with  a  MaU,  and  concluded  them 
**  with  a  Talde  Bene.  'Twas  a  mistake  that 
"the  good  tutor  often  fell  into,  to  think 
"he  w^as  witty  when  he  was  simply  mali- 
"ciouB."  Wilder  published  in  1768,  when 
he  was  D.D.  and  a  senior  fellow,  an 
elaborate  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Vftwersal  Arithmetic,  in  the  preface  to 
which  f  expressing  likes  and  dislikes  in  a 
characteristically  peremptory  way,  he 
describes  himself  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed, when  a  junior  fellow,  to  suc- 
ceed lir.  Maguire  as  **  teacher  of  the 
**mathematick8  to  the  undergraduates  of 
"the  university."  See  post,  Book  III. 
Chi^.  VI, 


of  1747.  They  explored  every 
bailiff's  den  in  Dublin,  found  the 
offender  by  whom  the  arrest  was 
made,brought  him  naked  to 

the  college  pump ,  washed '- 

his  delinquency  thorough-  ^^'  '9- 
ly  out  of  him ;  and  were  so  elated 
with  the  triumph,  and  everything 
that  bore  affinity  to  law,  restraint, 
or  authority  looked  so  ludicrous 
in  the  person  of  this  drenched 
bailifPs-runner,  their  miserable 
representative,  that  it  was  on  the 
spot  proposed  to  consummate 
and  crown  success  by  breaking 
open  Newgate,  and  making  a 
general  jail  delivery.  The  Black 
Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called, 
stood  on  the  feeblest  of  legs,  and 
with  one  small  piece  of  artillery 
must  have  gone  down  for  ever; 
but  the  cannon  was  with  the  con- 
stable, the  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed ,  and  some  townsmen  at- 
tracted by  the  fray  unhappily 
lost  their  lives.  Five  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  discovered,  and  ex- 
pelled the  college;  and  among 
five  lesser  offenders  who  were 
publicly  admonished  for  being 
present  aiding  and  abetting,*  the 
name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  occurs. 
More  galled  by  formal  Uni- 
versity admonition  than  by  Wil- 
der's  insults,  and  anxious  to  wipe 
out  a  disgrace  that  seemed  not 
so  undeserved.  Goldsmith  tried 
in  the  next  month  for  a  scholar- 
ship. He  lost  the  scholarship, 
but  gained  an  exhibition:**  a 

*  "Quod  sedition!  favisset  et  tumul- 
"tuantibus    opem  tulisset."      See  Percif 
Memoir,  16. 
**  Percy  Memoir,  16, 
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very  small  exhibition  truly,  worth 
some  thirty  shillings,  of  which 
there  were  nineteen  in  number 
and  his  was  seventeenth 
-:; — —  in  the  list.  In  the  way  of 
At.  19.  ]^onour  or  glory  this  was 
trifling  enough;  but,  little  used 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  even 
such  a  success,  he  let  loose  his 
unaccustomed  joy  in  a  dancing 
party  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion at  his  rooms,  which  had 
more  of  tragical  than  trifling  is- 
sue. 

Wilder  heard  of  the  affront  to 
discipline,  suddenly  showed  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  fes- 
tivity, and  knocked  down  the 
poor  triumphant  exhibitioner.* 
It  seemed  an  irretrievable  dis- 
grace. Goldsmith  sold  his  books 
next  day,  scraped  together  a 
small  sum,  ran  away  from  col- 
lege, hngered  fearfully  about 
Dublin  till  his  money  was  spent, 
and  then  with  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket  set  out  for  Cork.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  would  have 
gone,  he  said,  but  he  thought  of 
America.  For  three  days  he 
lived  upon  the  shilling;  parted 
by  degrees  with  nearly  all  his 
clothes  to  save  himself  from 
famine ;  and  long  afterwards  told 
Reynolds,  what  his  sister  relates 
in  her  narrative,  that  of  all  the 
exquisite  meals  he  had  ever 
tasted  the  most  dehcious  was  a 
handful  of  grey  peas  given  him 
by  a  girl  at  a  wake  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  fasting.**  The  vision 

*  Percy  Memoir,  7.  8.    For  later  news 
of  Dr.  Wilder  see  post  Book  m.  Chap.  vi. 
**  Ibid,  6. 
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of  America  sank  before  this  re- 
ality, and  he  turned  his  feeble 
steps  to  Lissoy.  His  brother  had 
private  intimation  of  his  state, 
went  to  him,  clothed  him,  and 
carried  him  back  to  college. 
"Something  of  a  reconciliation,'' 
says  Mrs.  Hodson,  was  effected 
with  the  tutor. 

Probably  the  tutor  made  so 
much  concession  as  to  promise 
not  to  strike  him  to  the  ground 
again ;  for  certainly  no  other  im- 
provement is  on  record.  An 
anecdote,  "often  told  in  conver- 
"sation"  to  Bishop  Percy,  ex- 
hibits the  sizar  at  his  usual  dis- 
advantage. Wilder  called  on 
Goldsmith,  at  a  lecture,  to  ex- 
plain the  centre  of  gravity ;  which, 
on  getting  no  answer,  he  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  explain:  call- 
ing out  harshly  to  Ohver  at  the 
close,  "Now,  blockhead,  where 
"  is  your  centre  of  gravity  ? "  The 
answer,  which  was  delivered  in 
a  slow,  stammering,  hollow  voice, 
and  began  "Why,  Doctor,  by 
"your  definition,  I  think  it  must 
"be"  —  disturbed  every  one's 
centre  of  gravity  in  the    ^   g 

lecture  room;  ana,  turning - 

the  laugh  against  Wilder,  '*^'-^°* 
turned  down  poor  Oliver.*  And 
so  the  insults,  the  merciless  jests, 
the  "Oliver  Goldsmith  turned 
"down,"  continue  as  before.  We 
still  trace  him  less  by  his  fame 
in  the  class-room  than  by  his 
fines  in  the  buttery-book.    The 

*  Mr.  Pyior  foand  the  latter  brief  re- 
cord daly  entered  under  the  date  of 
May  9,  1748 ,  on  consulting  the  senior 
lecturer's  book  in  Dublin  University. 
I.  90. 
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only  change  is  in  that  greater 
submission  of  the  victim  which 
marks  unsuccessful  rebellion.  He 
offers  no  resistance;  makes  no 
effort  of  any  kind;  sits,  for  the 
most  part,  indulging  day-dreams. 
A  Greek  Scapula  has  been  iden- 
tified* which  he  used  at  this 
time,  scrawled  over  with  his  writ- 
ing. "Free.  Oliver  Goldsmith;'' 
"I  promise  to  pay,  &c.  Oliver 
"Goldsmith;"*  are  among  the 
autograph's  musing  shapes.  Per- 
haps one  half  the  day  he  was 
with  Steele  or  Addison  in  parlia- 
ment; perhaps  the  other  half  in 
prison  with  (ZoUins  or  with  Field- 
mg.  We  should  be  thankful,  as 
I  have  said,  that  a  time  so  dreary 
and  dark  bore  no  worse  fruit 
than  this.  The  shadow  cast  over 
his  spirit,  the  uneasy  sense  of 
disadvantage  which  obscured  his 
manners  in  later  years,  affected 
himself  singly;  but  how  many 
they  are  whom  such  suffering, 
and  such  idleness,  would  have 
wholly  and  for  ever  corrupted.** 

•  Fri&r,  i.  94. 

**  Who  can  possibly  doubt  the  origi- 
ml  from  whom  the  maa  in  black's  ex- 
periences were  taken?  Citizen  of  the 
Woridf  xxvn.  "The  first  opportunity  he 
*^^j  fSather]  had  of  finding  his  expecta- 
**tlims  disappointed,  was  in  the  middling 
''%are  I  miade  at  the  university:  he  had 
^flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see 
"iB«  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in 
"literary  reputation,  but  was  mortified 
"to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  im- 
"  known.  His  disappointment  might  have 
"bean  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  over- 
"nted  my  tolents,  and  partly  to  my  dis- 
"  Vke  of  inathematical  reasonings  at  a  time 
"when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet 
"miiatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new 
"objects  than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon 
^ttoselknew.    This,  however,  did  not 


Spirits  hardly  less  generous, 
cheerful,  or  self- supported  than 
Goldsmith's,  have  been  broken 
by  them  utterly. 

He  took  his  degree  of  — ^-^ 
bachelor  of  arts  on  the  ^^'^'' 
27th  February,  1749;*  and,  as 
his  name  stood  lowest  in  the  hst 
of  sizars  with  whom  he  was 
originally  admitted,  so  it  stands 
also  lowest  in  a  list  still  existing 
of  the  graduates  who  passed  on 
the  same  day  and  became  there- 
by entitled  to  use  the  college 
library.**  It  would  yet  be  need- 
less to  recount  the  names  that 
appear  above  his ,  for  the  public 
merits  of  their  owners  ended  with 
their  college  course,  and  oblivion 
has  received  them.  Nor  does  the 
low  position  of  his  name  indicate 
necessarily  his  place  in  the  ex- 
amination;   it    being    then   the 

"please  my  tutor,  who  observed  indeed 
"  that  I  was  a  little  dull ;  but  at  the  same 
"time  allowed  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
''goodnatured,  and  had  no  harm  in 
"me." 

*  Perqj  Memoir,  17. 

**  Shaw  Mason's  Statistical  Account, 
m.  358.  "Feb.  27,  1749,  he  was  admitted 
"  bachelor  of  arts ,  two  years  after  the  re- 
"  gular  time.  In  the  roll  of  those  qnali- 
"fied  for  admission  to  the  college  library, 
"it  appears  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  took 
"the  oaths  necessary  to  those  who  desire 
"that  privilege.  The  time  for  this  is  im- 
"  mediately  after  obtaining  the  degree  of 
"bachelor  of  arts."  Mr.  Shaw  Mason's 
reference  to  the  date  of  the  degree  as 
"two  years  after  the  regular  time,"  would 
imply  that  the  date  1749  was  in  reality 
(computing  the  opening  of  the  year ,  as 
was  usual  then  and  for  a  little  while 
longer,  from  the  25th  of  March)  1750.  But 
as  the  error  in  the  text ,  if  it  be  one ,  in- 
volves nothing  more  material  than  a 
slight  shortening  of  the  interval  of  idle- 
ness that  follows ,  I  leave  it  as  originally 
written* 
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usage  to  regulate  the  mere  col- 
lege standing  of  a  student  througii 
the  whole  o?  his  course,  by  his 
position  obtained  at  start- 
— — -  ing.  But  be  this  as  it  might, 
^*"-  Mr.  Wilder  and  his  pupil 
now  parted  for  ever;  and  when 
the  friend  of  Burke,  Johnson, 
and  Reynolds  heard  in  later  years 
the  name  of  his  college  tyrant,  a 
violent  death  had  overtaken  him 
in  a  disreputable  brawl.  * 

CHAPTER  III. 

Three  Years  of  Idleness. 
1749—1752. 

Goldsmith  returned  to  his  mo- 
ther's house.  There  were  great 
changes.  She  had  removed,  in 
her  straitened  circumstances,  to  a 
cottage  at  Ballymahon,  "situated 
"on  the  entrance  to  Ballymahon 
"from  the  Edgeworthstown-road 
"on  the  left-hand  side.""^  His 
brother  Henry  had  gone  back  to 
his  father's  little  parsonage  house 
at  Pallas;  and,  with  his  father's 
old  pittance  of  forty  pounds  a 
year,  was  serving  as  curate  to 
the  living  of  Kilkenny- west,  and 
was  master  of  the  village  school, 
which  after  shifting  about  not  a 
little  had  become  ultimately  fixed 
at  Lissoy.  His  eldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Hodson,  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
was  made  that  impoverished  the 
family  resources,  was  mistress 
of  the  old  and  better  Lissoy  par- 
sonage house  in  which  his  father 
had  lived  his  latter  life.    All  en- 

*  Prior,  I.  67-8. 

**  Shaw   Mason's   StaUstical  Account, 
III.  357f 


treated  Oliver  to  qualify  himself 
for  orders ;  and  when  they  joined 
uncle  Contarine's  request,  his 
own  objection  was  withdrawn.  But 
he  is  only  twenty-one;  he  must 
wait  two  years;  and  they  are 
passed  at  Ballymahon. 

It  is  the  sunny  time  between 
two  dismal  periods  of  his  life. 
He  has  escaped  one  scene  of 
misery ;  another  is  awaiting  him ; 
and  what  possibilities  of  happi- 
ness lie  in  the  interval,  it  is  his 
nature  to  seize  and  make  the 
most  of.  He  assists  his  brother 
Henry  in  the  school;  runs  house- 
hold errands  for  his  mother,  as 
if  he  were  still  what  the  village 
gossips  called  him,  "Master 
"Noll;"*  brings  her  green  tea 
by  the  ounce,  the  half-ounce,  and 
the  quarter-ounce,  for  which  the 
charges  respectively  are  seven- 
pence,  threepence-halfpenny,  and 

*  I  subjoin  a  cnrioas  passage  from  Mr. 
Shaw  Mason's  volume  already  quoted,  in 
which  what  appears  to  be  a  misstatement 
of  dates  is  either  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  entries  as  to  '*  Master 
"Noll"  refer  to  a  period  before  the 
family  had  removed  from  Lissoy,  or  by 
the  suggestion  in  the  text  that  the  young 
bachelor  of  arts  still  ran  the  errands  of 
his  boyhood,  and  retained  its  familiar 
name.  *'  The  writer  of  this  account  pur- 
"  chased  some  old  books  a  few  years  ago, 
"at  an  auction  in  Ballymahon;  and 
"among  them  an  account-book,  kept  bv 
"a  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  a  Miss  SaraK 
"Shore,  who  lived  in  the  next  house  to 
"Mrs.  Goldsmith.  In  this  village  record, 
"were  several  shop  accounts  from  the 
"year  1740  to  1756.  Some  of  the  entries 
"in  the  earliest  of  these  accounts  ran 
"thus;— 'Tea  by  Master  NoU— Cash  by 
"'ditto;* — ^from  which  it  appears,  that 
"the  young  poet  was  then  perhi^M  his 
"mother^s  only  messenger.  One  of  the 
"  accounts ,  in  1756 ,  may  bo  considered  a 
"statistical   curiosity,   ascertaining  thQ 
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twopence;  writes  scraps  of  verse 
to  please  his  uncle  Contarine; 
and,  to  please  himself,  gets 
cousin  Bryan  ton  and  Tony  Lump- 
kins  of  the  district,  with  wander- 
ing bear-leaders  of  genteeler  sort, 
to  meet  at  an  old  inn  by  his 
mother's  house,  and  be  a  club 
for  story-telling,  for  an  occasional 
game  of  whist,  and  for  the  sing- 
ing of  songs.  First  in  these  ac 
complishments,  great  at  Latin 
quotations ,  as  admirer  of  happy 
human  faces  greatest  of  all, — 
Oliver  presides.  Cousin  Bryan- 
ton  had  seen  his  disgrace  in  col- 
lege, and  thinks  this  a  triumph 
indeed.  So  seems  it  to  the  hero 
of  the  triumph,  on  whose  taste 
and  manners,  still  only  forming 
as  yet  in  these  sudden  and  odd 
extremes,  many  an  amusing  shade 
of  contrast  must  have  fallen  in 
after-life  from  the  storms  of 
Wilder's  class-room  and  the  sun- 
shine of  George  Conway's  inn. 

Thus  the  two  years  passed.  In 
the  day-time  occupiea,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  village  school;  on 
the  winter  nights,  at  Conway's; 
and,  in  the  evenings  of  summer, 

"use  and  price  of  green  tea  in  this  part 
••of  the  country ,  sixty  years  ago."  (Mr. 
lEason  wrote  in  1818.) 

"Mrs.  Goldsmith,  to  Sarah  Shore,  Br. 

**  Brought  forward 158.  hd. 

*^Jan.  16,  Half  an  ounce  of 

"green  tea 0    3i 

"A  quarter    of  a  pound  of 

"lump  sugar 0    3 

"  A  pound  of  Jamaica  sugar  .    0    8 
"  An  ounce  of  green  tea    ...    0    7 

"Half  a  pound  of  rice 0    2 

"A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 

"^een  tea 0    2." 

^t^ti^iical  Accmwij  ui,  358, 


taking  solitary  walks  among  the 
rocks  and  wooded  islands  of  the 
Inny,  strolling  up  its  banks  to 
fish  or  play  the  flute,  otter- 
hunting  by  the  course  of  ^— — 
the  Shaimon,*  learning  ^''2«' 
French  from  the  Irish  priests ,  or 
winning  a  prize  for  throwing  the 
sledge-hammer  at  the  fair  of 
Ballymahon.**  "A  lady  whS 
"died  lately  in  this  neighbour- 
"hood,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
"quainted  with  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
"mentioned  that  it  was  one  of 
"Oliver's  habits  to  sit  in  a  win- 
"dow  of  his  mother's  lodgings, 
"and  amuse  himself  by  playing 
"the  flute."*** 

Two  sunny  years,  with  sorrow- 
ful affection  long  remembered ;  f 
storing  up  his  mind  with  many  a 
thought  and  fancy  turned  to  pro- 
fitable   use    in    after-life;    but 

*  In  the  Aniinated  Nature ,  after  giving 
Bufifon's  description  of  the  otter  conplin;^ 
in  winter  and  bringing  forth  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  he  adds:   "It  is  cer- 
"tainly  different  with  us,   for  its  young 
"are  never  found  till  the  latter  end  of 
"summer;  and  I  have  frequently,  when  a 
"boy,  discovered  their  retreats,  and  pur- 
"  sued  them  at  that  season."    ni.  240.  A 
curious  account  follows  of  his  personal 
experience  as  to  their  being  trained  for 
hunting  fish.    242-3. 
**  "  A  blacksmith ,  who  boasted  to  the 
rev.  Mr.Handcock  of  having  taught  him 
"the  art,  still  survived  about  the  year 
"1787."    iVi'or,  1. 116. 
***  Shaw  Mason,  lu.  368. 
■|-  "  Those  who  have  walked  in  an  even  - 
"ing  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
"rivers,    must   remember   a  variety  of 
"notes  from   diflferent   water-fowl;    the 
"loud  scream  of  the    wild   goose,    the 
"croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of 
"the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neigh- 
ing of  the  jack  snipe.    But  of  all  those 
sounds ,  there  is  none  so  dismally  hol- 
low  as  the  booming^  of  the  bittern  , , ,  I 
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hardly  better    than  his  college 

course  to  help  him  through  the 

world.    So  much  even  occurred 

to    himself    when     eight 

'—  years  were  gone,  and,  in 

'^*'  ^^'  the  outset  of  his  London 
distresses,  he  turned  back  with 
wistful  looks  to  Ireland.  "Un- 
"  accountable  fondness  for  coun- 
'itry,  this  Maladie  du  FqiSf  as  the 
"French  call  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
writing  to  his  brother-in-law  Hod- 
son.  "Unaccountable  that  he 
"should  still  have  an  affection 
"  for  a  place  who  never  received 
'*when  in  it  above  common  civi- 
"lity;  who  never  brought  any- 
"  thing  out  of  it  except  his  brogue 
"and  his  blunders.  Surely  my 
"affection  is  equally  ridiculous 
"with  the  Scotchman's,  who  re- 
"  fused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch 
"because  it  made  him  unco' 
"  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny 
"Inverary.  But  to  be  serious, 
"let  me  ask  myself  what  gives 
"me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again? 
"The  country  is  a  fine  one  per- 
"haps?  No.  There  are  good 
"company  in  Ireland?  No.  The 
"conversation  there  is  generally 
"made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a 
"bawdy  song;  the  vivacity  sup- 
"  ported  by  some  humble  cousin, 
"who  has  just  folly  enough  to 
"  earn  his  dinner.  Then  perhaps 
"there's  more  wit  and  learning 
"among  the  Irish?     Oh,  lord! 

"remember  in  the  place  where  I  was  a 

"boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird's  note 

"affected  the  whole  village."    Animated 

Nature,  (Ed.  1816)  iv.  316-18. 

"Among  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

"The  hollow  sounding  bittern  gnards 

♦*  its  nest."  Deserted  Yilkiffe, 


"no!  There  has  been  more 
"money  spent  in  the  encourage- 
*^ment  of  the  Padareen  mare 
"there  one  season,  than  given  in 
"rewards  to  learned  men  since 
"the  times  of  Usher.  All  their 
"productions  in  learning  amount 
"to  perhaps  a  translation,  or  a 
"few  tracts  in  divinity;  and  all 
"their  productions  in  wit,  to  just 
"nothing  at  all.  Why  the  plague 
"then  so  fond  of  Ireland?  Then 
"all  at  once,  because  you,  my 
"dear  friend,  and  a  few  more, 
"who  are  exceptions  to  the 
"general  picture,  have  a  re- 
"sidence  there.  This  it  is  that 
"gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in 
"separation.  I  confess  I  carry 
"this  spirit  sometimes  to  the 
"souring  the  pleasures  I  at  pre- 
"sent  possess.^'* 

But  perhaps  the  secret  escaped 
without  his  knowledge,  when,  in 
that  same  year,  he  was  writing 
to  a  more  intimate  friend.  **I 
"have  disappointed  your  neg- 
"lect,"  he  said  to  Bryanton,  "by 
"frequently  thinking  of  you. 
"Every  day  do  I  remember  the 
"calm  anecdotes  of  your  life, 
"from  the  fireside  to  the  easy 
"chair;  recal  the  various  adven- 
"tures  that  first  cemented  our 
"friendship,  the  school,  the  col- 
"lege,  or  the  tavern;  pre- 
"side  in  fancy  over  your  ^— 
"cards,  and  am  displeased  ^^  ^^' 
"at  your  bad  play  when  the 
"rubber  goes  against  you,  though 
"not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul 
"as    when    I    once    was    your 

*  Percy  Mem(nr,  42,  43.    The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  printed  post,  Book  n.  Chap,  ii. 
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"partner."  *  Let  the  truth  then 
be  confessed :  and  that  it  was  the 
careless  idleness  of  fireside  and 
easy  chair,  that  it  was  the  tavern 
excitement  of  the  game  at  cards, 
to  which  Goldsmith  so  wistfully 
looked  back  from  those  first  hard 
London  struggles. 

It  is  not  an  example  I  would 
wish  to  inculcate;  nor  is  this 
narrative  written  with  that  pur- 
pose. To  try  such  a  process  for 
the  chance  of  another  Goldsmith 
would  be  a  dangerous  attempt. 
The  truth  is  always  to  be  kept 
in  view,  that  genius,  represent- 
ing the  health  as  well  as  victory 
of  the  mind,  is  in  no  respect 
allied  to  these  weaknesses,  al- 
though, when  unhappily  con- 
nected with  them,  it  is  itself  a 
means  to  avert  their  most  evil 
consequence.  Of  the  associates 
of  Goldsmith  in  these  happy, 
careless  years,  perhaps  not  one 
emerged  to  better  fortune,  and 
many  sank  to  infinitely  worse. 
"Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob 
"Bryanton,  and  entreat  him  from 
"me  not  to  drink,"  is  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  later  letters  to 
his  brother  Henry.**  The  habit 
of  drinking  he  never  suffered  to 
overmaster  himself;  if  the  love 
of  gaming  to  some  extent  con- 
!  tinued,  it  led  at  least  to  many 
thoughts  that  may  have  saved 
others  from  like  temptation;*** 

*  See  post.  Book  n.  Cbap.  in. 
«♦  See  post,  Book  H.  Chap.  v. 
***  "If  it  were  necessary  that  practice 
"square  with  precept,  our  monitors 
"would  be  but  few.  The  conduct  of  the 
"individnal  can  affect  but  a  small  circle 
"beyond  himBelf;  the  permanent  good  op 
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and  if  these  irregular  early  years 
unsettled  him  for  the  pursuits  his 
friends  would  have  had  him  fol- 
low, and  sent  him  wander-    

mg,  with  no  pursuit,  to  mix  — 

among  the  poor  and  happy  ^  *'* 
of  other  lands,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  brought  back  some  se- 
crets both  of  poverty  and  happi- 
ness which  were  worth  the  find- 
ing, and,  having  paid  for  his 
errors  by  infinite  personal  priva- 
tion, turned  all  the  rest  to  the 
comfort  and  instruction  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  providence 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will;  and  to  charm- 
ing issues  did  the  providence  of 
Goldsmith's  gjenius  shape  these 
rough-hewn  times.  What  it  re- 
ceived in  mortification  or  grief, 
it  gave  back  in  cheerful  humour 
or  whimsical  warning.  It  was 
not  alone  that  it  made  him  wise 
enough  to  know  what  infirmities 
he  had,  but  it  gave  him  the  rarer 
wisdom  of  turning  them  to  enter- 
tainment and  to  profit.  Through 
the  pains  and  obstructions  of  his 
childhood,  through  the  uneasy 
failures  of  his  youth,  through  the 
desperate  struggles  of  his  man- 
hood, it  lighted  him  to  those  last 
uses  of  experience  and  suffering 
which  have  given  him  an  im- 
mortal name. 

Let  itbe  observed,  too,  that  this 
Ballymahon  idleness  could  lay 
claim  to  a  certain  activity  in  one 

"evil  that  he  works  to  others  lies  rather 
"in  the  sentiments  he  can  'diffuse.  His 
"acts  are  limited  and  momentary;  his 
"sentiments  may  pervade  the  universe, 
"  and  inspire  generations  till  the  day  of 
"  doom."    Lord  Lytton's  Zarioiit, 
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respect.  It  was  always  cheer- 
ful; and  this  is  no  unimportant 
part  of  education,  if  heart  and 
head  are  to  go  together. 
"Rely  upon  it,  sir,*'  said 
Johnson  to  Boswell,  "yiva- 
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"city  IS  much  an  art,  and  de 
"pends  greatly  on  habit.^'*  Nor 
in  this  view  will  it  be  other  than 
well  with  many  of  us  when  habits 
of  cheerfulness  are  as  much  in- 
culcated as  habits  of  study;  and 
when  the  foohsh  argument  will 
be  heard  no  longer,  that  these 
things,  being  in  nature's  charge, 
may  be  left  exclusively  to  her. 
Nature  in  all  things  asks  help 
and  culture,  and  to  their  solicita- 
tion will  reveal  what  might  other- 
wise perish  unknown.  It  was  an 
acute  remark  of  Goldsmith's,  in 
respect  to  literary  efforts,  that 
the  habit  of  writing  will  give  a 
man  justness  of  thinking;  and 
that  he  may  get  from  it  a  mastery 
of  manner,  which  holiday  writers, 
though  with  ten  times  his  genius, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  equal.  ** 
It  is  the  same  in  temper  as  in 
mind;  habit  comes  in  aid  of  all 
deficiencies.  The  reader  may  be 
therefore  not  unprepared  to  find, 
as  well  in  these  sunny  Irish  years, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  apparently 
vagrant  and  idle  career  to  be  now 
described,  some  points  of  even 
general  beneficial  example. 

The  two  years  are  passed ;  and 
Oliver  must  apply  for  orders. 
**For  the  clerical  profession," 
says  Mrs.  Hodson,  "he  had  no 
**  liking."    It  is  not  very  wonder- 

*  Life,  VT.  95. 
t*  Sec  post,  Book  II.  Chap.  iv. 


ful;  after  having  seen,  in  his 
father  and  his  brother,  how  much 
learning  and  labour  were  re- 
warded in  the  church  by 
forty  pounds  a  year.  But  ~ — — 
he  had  yet  another,  and  to  ^*-  ''^' 
him  perhaps  a  stronger  motive ; 
though  I  do  not  know  if  it  has 
not  been  brought  against  him  as 
an  imputation  of  mere  vanity  or 
simplicity,  that  he  once  said, 
"he  did  not  deem  himself  good 
"enough  for  it."  His  friends, 
however,  though  not  so  resolutely 
as  at  first,  still  advised  him  to  the 
family  profession.  "  Our  friends/* 
says  the  man  in  black,  "always 
"advise,  when  they  begin  to  de^ 
"spise  us."  He  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Elphm,  and 
was  refused;  sent  back  as  he 
went;  in  short,  plucked;  but  the 
story  is  told  in  various  ways,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth.  His 
sister  says  that  his  youth  was  the 
objection;  while  it  was  a  tradi- 
tion "in  the  diocese"  that  either 
Mr.  Theaker  Wilder  had  given 
the  bishop  an  exaggerated  report 
of  his  college  irregularities,  or 
(which  is  more  likely,  and  indeed 
is  the  only  reasonable  account 
of  the  affair)  that  he  had  neg- 
lected the  preliminary  profes- 
sional studies.  Doctor  Strean  on 
the  other  hand  fully  believed, 
from  rumours  he  picked  up,  that 
"Mr.  NolPs*'  offence  was  the 
having  presented  himself  before 
his  right  reverence  iij  scarlet 
breeches;*  and  if  this  last  reason 

*  Mangin'8^ssatf,150.  "  To  be  obliged," 
says  the  man  in  black,  "to  wear  a  long- 
'*  wig  when  I  liked  9,  short  one,  or  a  black 
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be  the  true  one,  it  is  certainly 
our  first  ominous  experience  of 
that  misplaced  personal  finery 
which  is  to  find  reiterated  men- 
tion in  this  veritable  history.  In 
truth,  however,  the  rejection  is 
the  only  absolute  certainty.  The 
man  in  black,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, undergoes  something  of 
the  same  kind,  remarking,  "my 
"friends  were  now  perfectly  satis- 
"fied  I  was  undone;  and  yet 
"they  thought  it  a  pity,  for  one 
"that  had  not  the  least  harm  in 
"him,  and  was  so  very  good- 
"natured.'' 

Uncle  Contarine,  however,  was 
iar  from  thinking  this.  He  found 
a  gentleman  of  his  county,  a  Mr. 
Flmn,  in  want  of  a  tutor,  and  re- 
conmiended  Oliver.  The  en- 
gagement continued  for  a  year, 
and  ended,  as  it  might  have  been 
easy  to  anticipate,  unsatisfac- 
torily. His  talent  for  card-play- 
ing as  well  as  for  teaching  is 
said  to  have  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion byMr.Flinn;  and  the  separa- 
tion took  place  on  Goldsmith's 
accusing  one  of  the  family  of  un- 
fair play.  *  But  when  he  left 
this  excellent  Irish  family  and 
returned  to  Ballymahon,  he  had 
thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  produce  of  fairer 
play;  and  was  undisputed  owner 
of  a  good  plump  horse.    Within 

"coat  when  I  generally  dressed  in  brown, 
*'I  thought  was  snch  a  restraint  upon  my 
**  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the 
^proposal  ...  I  rejected  a  life  of  luxury, 
** indolence,  and  ease,  from  no  other 
"consideration  but  that  boyish  one  of 
•'  dress."    Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvn. 

*  Mrs.  Hodson's  narrative  in  the  Percy 
Memoir^  9.    And  see  Prior,  x.  118. 


a  few  days,  so  furnished  and 
mounted,  he  again  left  his  mo- 
ther's house  (where,  truth  to  say, 

things  do  not  by  this  time    

seem  to  have  been  made 


very  comfortable  to  him),  ^^-^^ 
and  started  for  Cork,  with  an- 
other floating  vision  of  America. 
He  returned  in  six  weeks,  with 
nothing  in  his  pocket,  and  on  a 
lean  beast  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  Fiddleback.  The 
nature  of  his  reception  at  Bally- 
mahon appears  from  the  simple 
remark  he  is  said  to  have  made 
to  his  mother.  "And  now,  my 
"dear  mother,  after  having 
"  struggled  so  hard  to  come  home 
"to  you,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
"more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  * 

He  afterwards  addressed  a 
clever  though  somewhat  cavalier 
letter  to  her  from  his  brother's 
house;  which  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  no  copy  exists  in  his 
handwriting,  but  which  has  great 
internal  evidence  of  his  facility, 
grace,  and  humour.  Nor  is  there 
anything  more  signally  worth  re- 
mark in  connection  with  the 
vagabond  vicissitudes  to  be  re- 
corded in  these  pages,  than  that, 
out  of  all  the  accidents  which 
befell  the  man,  the  poverty  he 
had  to  undergo,  the  companions 
with  whom  he  associated,  the 
sordid  necessities  that  lead  so 
often  unavoidably  into  miry  ways, 
no  single  speck  or  stain  ever  fell 

*  "His  mother,"  says  Mrs.  Hodson, 
"as  might  be  expected,  was  highly  of- 
" fended;  but  his  brothers  and  sisters 
"had  contrived  to  meet  him  there,  and  at 
"  length  eifected  a  reconciliation.''  Percj/ 
Memoir,  9. 
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on  that  enchanting  beauty  of 
style.  Wherever  he  might  be, 
or  with  whatever  clowns  for  play- 
fellows;  in  the  taVern,  in 
■- — '-  the  garret,  or  among  citi- 
3-  2ens  in  the  Sunday  gar- 
dens; when  he  took  the  pen 
in  hand,  he  was  a  gentleman. 
Everything  coarse  or  vulgar 
dropped  from  it  instinctively.  It 
reflected  nothing,  even  in  its 
descriptions  of  things  vulgar  or 
coarse  in  themselves,  but  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  accident 
or  meanness  of  his  external  lot, 
remained  pure  in  the  last  recesses 
of  his  nature. 

In  substance  this  letter  to  his 
mother  confessed  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  have  sailed  for 
America:  that  he  had  gone  to 
Cork  for  that  purpose;  con- 
verted the  horse  which  lus  mo- 
ther prized  so  much  higher  than 
Fiddleback  into  cash;  paid  for 
his  passage  in  an  American  ship ; 
and,  the  wind  threatening  to  de- 
tain them  some  days,  had  taken 
a  little  country  excursion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city:  but 
that,  the  wind  suddenly  serving 
in  his  absence,  his  friend  the 
captain  never  inquired  after  him, 
setting  sail  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  if  he  had  been  on 
board.  "You  know,  mother,^' 
he  remarks,  "that  no  one  can 
*' starve  while  he  has  money  in 
"his  pocket:"  and,  being  re- 
duced by  the  practice  of  this 
apophthegm    to    his    last    two 

fuineas,  he  bought  the  generous 
east,  Fiddleback,  for  one  pound 


seventeen,  and  with  five  shil- 
hngs  in  his  pocket  turned  home- 
wards. Then  had  come  one  of 
those  sudden  appeals  to  a  sharp 
and  painful  susceptibility,  when, 
as  he  afterwards  described  them 
to  his  brother,  charitable  to  ex- 
cess, he  forgot  the  rules  of 
justice,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  wretch  who  was 
thanking  him  for  his  bounty. 
Penniless  in  consequence,  he 
bethought  him  of  a  college  ac- 
quaintance on  the  road,  to  whose 
house  he  went.  With  exquisite 
humour  he  describes  this  most 
miserly  acquaintance,  who,  to 
allay  his  desperate  hunger,  di- 
lated on  the  advantages  of  a 
diet  of  slops,  setting  him  down 
to  a  porringer  of  sour  milk  and 
a  heel  of  musty  cheese ;  and  on 
being  asked  for  the  loan  of  a 
guinea,  earnestly  recommended 
the  sale  of  Fiddleback,  pro- 
ducing what  he  called  a  much 
better  nag  to  ride  upon  which 
would  cost  neither  price  nor 
provender,  in  the  shape  of  a 
stout  oaken  cudgel.  His  adven- 
tures ended  a  little  more  agree- 
ably  at  last  however,  in  a  more 
genial  abode,  where  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  miser  enter- 
tained him.  He  had  "two  sweet 
"girls  to  his  daughters,  who 
"played  enchantingly  on  the 
"harpsichord;  and  yet  it  was  but 
"a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the 
"first  time  I  heard  them;  for,  that 
"being  the  first  time  also  that 
"either  of  them  had  touched 
"the  instrument  since  their  mo- 
"ther's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in 
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"silence  trickle  down  their  fa.- 
"ther's  cheeks."* 

Law  was  the  next  thing  thought 
j.,^  of,  and  the  good  Mr.  Con- 
■  '^ '  •  tarine  came  forward  with 
^^^  fifty  pounds.  It  seems  a 
small  sum  wherewith  to  travel 
to  Dublin  and  London,  to  defray 
expenses  of  entrance*  at  inns  of 
court,  and  to  live  upon  till  a 
necessary  number  of  terms  are 
eaten.  But  with  fifty  pounds 
young  Oliver  started ;  on  a  luck- 
less journey.  A  Roscommon 
friend  laid  hold  of  him  in  Dublin, 
seduced  him  to  play,  and  the 
fifty  pounds  he  would  have  raised 
to  a  hundred  he  reduced  to  fifty 
pence.  In  bitter  shame,  after 
great  physical  suffering,  he  wrote 
to  his  uncle,  confessed,  and  was 
forgiven. 

On  his  return  to  Ballymahon, 
it  is  probable  that  his  mother 
objected  to  receive  him;**  since 
after  this  date  we  find  him  living 

*  The  letter  descriptive  of  this  adyen- 
tare,  as  printed  in  various  editions  of 
Goldsmith's  works,  is  in  all  respects  con- 
firmatoiy  of  the  narrative  as  given  by 
Mrs.  Hodson;  and  it  is  only  for  the 
reason  mentioned  in  the  text  that  I  do 
not  qnote  it  in  detail.  I  have  thought  it 
Ti^,  however,  to  include  it  in  the  Ap- 
pwdiz  (B)  to  the  present  volume. 

**  Mrs.Hodson's  narrative,  from  which 
the§t  ttucts  are  derived,  after  remarking 
tfam  '*  his  own  distress  and  disgrace  may 
"*  readily  be  conceived,"  adds,  **to  make 
"dtort  of  the  story,  he  was  again  for- 
" given;"  but  Mr.  Prior  states  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood  to  be,  that 
tbM|Ai  forgiven  by  his  uncle  he  was  less 
nac^^  forgiven  by  his  mother,  so  that 
lie  eeaaed  to  live  with  her ,  and  went  to 
Ut  brother  Henry ,  until  a  quarrel ,  aris- 
ing troja  some  trifling  cause ,  for  a  time 
tenaUuUed  intercourse  between  the  bro 
tten  alao.    1. 129. 

Oliver  Geld$miiKs  Life  and  Times,  I. 


wholly  with  his  brother.  It  was 
but  for  a  short  time,  however; 
disagreement  followed  there  too; 
and  we  see  him  next  by 

Mr.    Contarine's    fireside,  '- 

again  talking  literature  to  ^^'  '^' 
his  good-natured  uncle,  writing 
new  verses  to  pjlease  him  (alleged 
copies  of  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently authentic  to  be  quoted), 
and  joining  his  flute  to  Miss  Con- 
tarine's  harpsichord. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Preparing  for  a  Medical  Degree. 
1762—1765. 

The  years  of  idleness  must 
nevertheless  come  to  a  close.  To 
do  nothing,  no  matter  how  me- 
lodiously accompanied  by  flute 
and  harpsichord,  is  not  what  a 
man  is  bom  into  this  world  to 
do;  and  it  required  but  a  casual 
word  from  a  not  very  genial  visi- 
tor to  close  for  ever  Goldsmith's 
happy  nights  at  uncle  Contarine's. 
There  was  a  sort  of  cold  grandee 
of  the  family,  Dean  Goldsmith 
of  Cloyne,  who  did  not  think  it 
unbecoming  his  dignity  to  visit 
the  good  clergyman's  parsonage 
now  and  then;  and  Oliver  having 
made  a  remark  which  showed 
him  to  be  no  fool,  the  dean  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Contarine 
that  his  young  relative  would 
make  an  excellent  medical  man* 
The  hint  seemed  a  good  one, 
and  was  the  dean's  contribution 
to  his  young  relative's  fortune. 
The  small  purse  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Contarine;  and  in  the 
autumn    of  1752,    Oliver  Gold- 
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smith    started    for    Edinburgh, 
medical  student. 
Anecdotes    of    amusing    sim- 
plicity  and  forge tfumess  in 

-^ this  new  character  are,  as 

^^■^4-  usual,  more  rife  than  no- 
tices of  his  course  of  study.  But 
such  records  as  hay^  been  pre- 
served of  the  period  rest  upon 
authority  too  obviously  doubtful 
to  require  other  than  a  very 
cursory  mention  here.  On  the 
day  of  his  arrival  he  is  reported 
to  have  set  for^h  for  a  ramble 
round  the  streets ,  after  leaving 
his  luggage  at  hired  lodgings 
where  he  had  forgotten  to  in- 
quiry the  name  either  of  the 
street  or  the  landlady,  and  to 
which  1^  o;ily  found  (lis  way 
back  by  the  accident  of  meeting 
the  pprter  who  had  carried  his 
trunk  from  the  coach. ''^  He  is 
also  sa,id  to  have  obtained,  in 
this  temporary  abode,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wondrous  culinary 
expedients  with  which  three  nie- 
dical  students  might  be  sup- 
ported for  a  whole  weet  on  a 
single  loin  of  mutton,  by  a  bran- 
dered  chop  served  up  one  day, 
a  fried  steak  another,  chops  with 
onion  sauce  a  third,  and  so  on 
till  the  fleshy  parts  should  be 
quite  consumed,  when  finally,  oiti 
the  seventh  day,  a  dish  of  brotl> 
manufactured  from  the  bones 
would  appear,  and  the,  ingenious 
landlady  rested  from  her  la- 
bours.**    It   is    moreover    re- 

*  Percy  Memoir,  19. 

*♦  Ibid.  And  see  preface  to  the  Glas- 
gow edition  of  the  W(»'ka  published  in 
1816. 


corded,  in  proof  of  his  careless 
habits  in  respect  to  money,  tliat 
being  in  company  with  several 
fellow-students  on  the  fir^t  night 
of  a  new  play,  he  suddenlly  pro- 
posed to  draw  lots  with  ^y  one 
present  which  of  the  two  should. 
treat  the  whole  party  to  the 
theatre ;  when  the  real  fact,  ^as, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed  in 
speaking  of  the  secret  ioy  with 
which  he  heard  them  ^1  decline 
the  challenge,  that  h^d  it  been 
accepted,  and  he  had  proved  to 
be  the  loser,  he  must  have 
pledged  a  part  of  his  wardrobe 
m  order  to  raise  the  n>oney.  * 
This  last  anecdote,  if  true,  reveals 
to  us  at  any  rate  tha^  he  ha<i  a 
wardrobe  to  pledge.  Suj:l[i  re- 
source in  the  matter  of  4re^s  is 
one  of  his  peculiarities  f^und 
generally  peeping  out  ii^  ^9pie 
form  or  other:  and,  ur^^ble  to 
confirm  any  other  fact  in  these 
recollections,  I  can  at  least  estab- 
lish that. 

But  first  let  me  remark  that  no 
traditions  remain  of  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  his  studies.  It 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  any 
learned  celebrity  he  v^^ly  have 
got  in  the  schools  paled  aa  in- 
effectual fire  before  his  amazing 
social  repute,  a!s  inimitable  teller 
of  a  humorous  story  and  capital 
singer  of  Irish  songs.**    He  be- 

*  Prior,  1. 137. 

**  We  may  afford  to  smile  at  his  first 
biographer's  notice  of  this  fic^,  which 
forms  one  of  the  "interpolations"  com- 
plained of  by  Malone.  "Theso  en- 
^'deavours  to  amuse,  it  must  be  con- 
"fessed,  were  however,  t^om  an  in- 
"ordinate  desire    of  gaining   applaaso. 
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came  ^  member  of  the  Medical 
Society,  aA<i  on  his  adpiission 
appears  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  usual  condition  of  read- 
ing a  paper  on  a  medical  sub- 
ject.* But  he  was  really  fond  of 
chemistry,  and  was  remembered 
favourably  by  the  celebrated 
Black;  oAer  well-known  fellow- 
students,  as  William  Farr,  and 
hb  whilome  college  acquaint- 
ance, Lauchlan  Macleane,  con- 
ceived a  regard  for  him,  which 
scsnewhat  later  Farr  seems  to 
ha^e  had  the  opportunity  of 
showing;  certainly  so  much  is 
without  contradiction  to  be  said 
of  kind  quaker  Sleigh,  known 
afterwards  as  the  eminent  physi- 
cian of  that  name,  painter  Barry's 
first  patron,  Burke's  friend,  and 
one  of  the  many  victims  of 
Foote's  witty  malice;**  and  it 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that 
Oliver's  eighteen  months'  resi- 
(Jaice  in  Edinburgh  was,  on  the 
whole,  not  unprofitable.  It  had 
its  mortifications ,  of  course ;  for 
afl  his  life  had  these.  "An  ugly 
"and  a  poor  man  is  society  only 
"for  himself;  and  such  society 
"Uie  world  lets  me  enjoy  in 
"g^at  abundance:"  "nor  do  I 
**Oivy  my  dear  Bob  his  blessings, 
"i^o  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh 

^t/ad  of  setting  the  table  in  a  roar,  too 

^ag^ea  blendea  with  grimace  and  buf- 

I     **ft>bneiy ,  from  which  defects ,  notwith- 

'***>i11ng  he  wais  afterwards  introduced 

k$o  t^e  politest  company,  his  cdnversa- 

rrna  never  wholly  exempt."    Percy 

*  Hills  is  manifest  from   an  entry  in 
1^  books  of  the  ]^Iedical  Society  of  Edin- 
ttcb.  13th  January,  1753. 
^  SfeeBm-ke's  Coim^pundcncc,  i.  35. 


"at  the  world;  and  at  myself,  the 
"most  ridiculous  object  in  it;" 
are  among  his  expressions  of  half 
bitter,  half  goodnatured 
candour,  in  a  letter  to  his  -  -- 
cousin  Bryanton.*  ^''-  ^^^ 

There  is  another  confession, 
in  a  later  letter  to  his  uncle, 
which  touches  him  in  a  nearer 
point,  and  suggests  perhaps  more 
than  it  reveals.  It  would  seem 
as  though,  to  eke  out  his  re- 
sources, he  had  for  some  part  of 
his  time  accepted  employment 
in  a  great  man^s  house :  probably 
as  tutor.  "I  have  spent,"  he 
says,  "more  than  a  fortnight 
"every  second  day  at  the  Duke 
"of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems 
"they  hke  me  more  as- a  jester 
"than  as  a  companion;  so  I  dis- 
"dained  so  servile  an  employ- 
"ment."  To  those  with  whom, 
on  equal  terms,  he  could  be  both 
jester  and  companion,  Bryanton 
was  charged  with  every  kind  of 
remembrance.  "  You  cannot  send 
"me  much  news  from  Bally- 
"mahon,  but  such  as  it  is,  send 
it  all;  everything  you  send  will 
be  agreeable  to  me.  Has 
"George  Conway  put  up  a  sign 
"yet^  or  John  Finecly  left  off 
"drinking  drams?  or  Tom  Allen 
got  anew  wig?"    To  the  plea- 

*  The  letter  to  Bryanton  quoted 
above  was  first  printed  in  the  Antholgia 
Hihernica  of  1793 ,  and  thence  transferred 
to  the  London  magazines  of  the  same 
year.  A  mutilated  copy  was  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Percy  Memoir,  (22—261. 
The  reader  will  find  the  letter  correctly 
printed  in  the  Appendix  (C)  to  thi:i 
volume,  but  tho  discrepancies  from  the 
copies  as  ordinarily  pvinted  are  not 
material. 
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sant  and  whimsical  satire  of  the 
Scotch  he  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  Bryanton,  I  need  scarce- 
ly  refer,  because  in  all 
~ — '-  the  editions  of  his  works 
^^''^-  (except  the  Scotch)  it  is 
commonly  printed:  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  best  to  include 
these  various  letters  in  an  ap- 
pendix without  pledging  myself 
to  any  special  belief  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  all  their  statements. 
As  a  generally  humorous  picture 
drawn  from  various  sources, 
rather  than  a  strictly  veracious 
record  of  his  own  experience ,  it 
will  be  safest  to  regard  them; 
but  this  remark  applies  less 
strongly  to  those  two  of  the  three 
letters  to  his  uncle  Contarine, 
the  earhest  in  date  and  least  im- 
portant in  contents,  which  have 
been  recently  discovered. 

In  the  first,  dated  May- 
-- — -  day  1753,*  and  in  which 
^^1.25.  jjg  alludes  to  a  description 
of  himself  by  his  uncle ,  as  "  the 
"philosopher  who  carries  all  his 
"goods  about  him,"  he  describes 
Munro  as  the  one  great  pro- 
fessor, and  the  rest  of  the  doc- 
tor-teachers as  only  less  afflict- 
ing to  their  students  than  they 
must  be  to  their  patients.  He 
makes  whimsical  mention  of  a 
trip  to  the  Highlands,  for  which 
he  had  hired  a  horse  about  the 
size  of  a  ram,  who  "  walked  away 
"(trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive 
"as  his  master."**    Other  pas 

*  Appendix  (C)  to  this  volume. 
*•*  My  friend  Mr.  Gavan  Duflfy  sent  me 
lately  an  alleged   unpublished  incident 
In  GoldsmUb's  life,  related  in  the  Mel- 


sages  have  a  tendency  to  show 
within  what  narrow  limits  he  had 
brought   his    wants;    with    how 

bourne  Argus  on  the  authority  of  a  Scotch 
settler  in  Australia,  Mr.  Alexander  Dick ; 
not  sufficiently  authentic  to  claim  a  place 
in  my  text,  but  which  it  might  yet  be 
unsafe  to  omit  altogether.  Its  closing  al- 
lusion may  connect  it  with  one  of  the  ex- 
cursions which  he  tells  his  uncle  he  had 
made  from  Edinburgh  during  the  two 
years  he  lived  there ;  but  the  whole  story 
is  probably  a  confused  tradition  of  the 
incident  glanced  at  in  a  previous  page 
(31-2) ,  and  described  by  Goldsmith  him- 
self in  the  famous  letter  to  his  mother 
there  referred  to  (printed  in  Appendix  B.) 
**On  his  farm  near  ^Falkirk ,  and  about 
"the  year  1750,  my  grandfather,  William 
"Dick,  was  caught  by  the  press-gang, 
"  and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  regiment 
"of  Picardy.  My  grandmother,  Mary 
"  Dalgleish  or  Douglass,  joined  him.  The 
"  regiment  passed  to  Ireland ,  and  it  was 
"  ordered  on  foreign  service.  Mary  was 
"debarred  from  accompanying  her  hns- 
"  band.  They  had  three  children — ^Adam, 
"Willie  (my  father),  and  Jeannie.  It 
"was  now  1752,  and  the  children  were 
"seven,  five,  and  three  years  of  age. 
"Mary  resolved  to  return  firom  Ireland  to 
"Edinburgh.  She  had  not  travelled  a 
"fortnight  when  she  was  robbed,  as  she 
"slept,  of  her  money,  clothes ,  and  chU- 
"  dren^s  clothes.  It  was  a  lone  house,  and 
"the  people  had  no  fresh  clothing  to 
"bestow.  Mary  and  her  children  went 
"forth  in  their  night-dresses*  Despond- 
"  ing,  despairing,  she  travelled  on,  but  a 
"ministering  angel  was  at  hand,  and 
"  saved  her.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  on  horse- 
"back,  met  her.  No  salutation  passed. 
"Willie  and  Jeannie  were  behind. 
"Jeannie — now  three  years  old — was 
"  ashamed  of  her  dress ,  and  to  hide  from 
"  the  gentleman  she  got  close  to  Willie. 
"He  pushed  her  into  a  ditch,  and  ran. 
"Goldsmith  cried,  *What  sort  of  a  wo- 
"  *man  are  you,  that  you  do  not  look 
"'better  after  your  children?'  Mary 
"turned  round,  and  saw  her  daughter 
"  getting  to  her  feet  quietly.  Goldsmith 
"drew  near,  and  Mary  replied,  'I  am  the 
"  'wife  of  an  impressed  soldier,  and  on 
"  *  my  way  to  Edinburgh,  but  last  night  I 
"  'was  robbed  of  our  money  and  our 
'"  'clothes,  and  I  am  almost  distracted/   | 
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little  he  was  cheerfully  'content'; 
and  thaty  for  whatever  advances 
he  had,  though  it  was  desirable 
he  should  have  turned  them  to 
more  practical  use,  he  at  least 
overflowed  with  gratitude. 

There  have  been  harsh  judg- 
ments of  Goldsmith  for  the 
money  thus  wasted  on  abortive 
professional   undertakings:*  but 

"Goldgmith  saw  that  she  was  an  edu- 
"cated  lady,  and  he  begged  pardon  for 
*'the  harsh  manner  in  which  he  bad 
"spoken  to  her,  and  said,  'I  am  sorry 
**  *that  I  cannot  give  you  more  than  £  1 ; 
"  *  but  I  -won't  leave  you  till  I  see  you  all 
"  '  better  clothed.*  He  turned  back  some 
''mfles.  They  came  to  a  mansion. 
"Goldsmith  addressed  the  inmates,  told 
''them  his  name,  begged  clothes  for  his 
'^  companions ,  and  said  that  he  would 
"return  and  pay  for  all  that  they  could 
"give.  The  inmates  gave  Mary  decent 
"material  to  make  clothes  for  heraelf 
"and  her  children.  Mary  got  to  Muir- 
"avonside,  but  she  did  not  go  to  Edin- 
'*  burgh.  The  friend  that  she  had  lodged 
"with  there  had  died.  She  was  a  widow 
"that  kept  a  small  shop  at  the  foot  of  the 
"Canongate,  and  my  grandfather's  bro- 
"thers  ^Eid  occasion  to  call  on  her  suc- 
"  cesser.  Goldsmith  arrived  subsequently 
"in  Edinburgh,  and  called  frequently  at 
"the  shop  to  inquire  after  Mary's  welfare. 
"He  was  informed  that  William  had 
"been  bought  off  for  402,  that  he  was 
"working  at  Cathcart  for  8<Z.  a  day,  and 
"that  Mary  was  sewing,  and  the  children 
"knitting,  to  pay  off  the  money  by  in- 
"italments.  He  sent  them  a  few  pounds. 
** Honoured  be  the  memory  of  Gold- 
"smith.  He  said  that  it  was  the  informa- 
"tion  that  Mary  gave  him  of  Edinburgh 
"College  that  made  him  make  up  his 
"mind  to  come  to  it.  Goldsmith  set  out 
"on  a  tour  to  the  North  and  West  High- 
" lands,  and  to  visit  Mary  at  Cathcart; 
"but  his  money  failed  him,  and  he  had  to 
"cot  his tonr  short.  He  expressed  himself 
"greatly  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
"teen  the  Loch  Lomond  district,  and 
"that  he  had  not  seen  Mary.  He  spoke 
"c<Histantly  of  taking  another  tour,  but 
"Iw  clW  not  set  oat  a  se^on^  ttroe." 


the  sacrifices  cannot  fairly  be 
called  great.  Burke  had  an  al- 
lowance of  ;f  200  a  year  for 
leisure  to  follow  studies  to 
which  he  never  paid  the  —  -- 
least  attention ;  and  when  *^' 
his  father  anxiously  expected  to 
hear  of  his  call  to  the  bar,  he 
might  have  heard,  instead,  of  a 
distress  that  forced  him  to  sell 
his  books:  yet  for  this,  quite 
rightly,  we  none  of  us  visit  Burke 
with  pains  or  penalties.  Poor 
Goldsmith's  supplies  were  on  the 
other  hand  small,  irregular,  un- 
certain, and,  in  some  two  years 
at  the  furthest,  exhausted  alto- 
gether. 

Here,  in  this  letter  to  his  uncle, 
he  says  that  he  has  drawn  for 
six  pounds,  and  that  his  next 
draft,  five  months  after  this  date, 
will   be    for    but    four   pounds; 

f)leading  in  extenuation  of  these 
ight  demands  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  buy  everything  since 
he  came  to  Scotland,  "shirts  not 
"even  excepted:"  while,  in  an- 
other letter  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  he  accounts  for  money 
spent  by  the  remark  that  he  has 
"good  store  of  clothes"  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  travels.  Yet 
there  was  decided  moderation 
even  in  the  direction  sartorial; 
nor  does  the  wardrobe,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  a  few  pages 
back,  appear  to  have  been  by 
any  means  extensive  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  variety  oi  its 
colours.  Upon  the  latter  point 
our  evidence  is  not  to  be  gain- 
say ed.  What  will  have  to  be 
remarked  of  Goldsmith  in  this 
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respiect  at  Mr.  Boswell's  or  Mr. 

Reynolds's,  is  already  to  be  said 

of  him  in  the  lodging-house  and 

lecture  -  fo6m    at     Edin 

burgh;  and  oh  the  same 

^'•^5.  proof  of  old  tailors'  bills, 
the  very  ghosts  of  which  con- 
tinue to  flutter  about  and  plague 
his  memory. 

The  leaf  of  an  Edinburgh 
ledger  of  1753  has  fallen  into  my 
hands,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  one  of  his  fellow- 
students,  Mr.  Honner,  had  in- 
troduced him  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year  to  a  merchant  tailor 
with  whom  he  dealt  for^  sundry 


items  of  hose,  hats,  silver  lace, 
satin,  allapeen,  fustian,  durant, 
shalloon,  cloth,  and  velvet;  which 
materials  of  adornment  are 
charged  to  him,  from  the  January 
to  the  December  of  the  year,  m 
the  not  very  immoderate  sum  of 
£g  Its.  2\d,  the  first  entries  of 
which,  to  the  amount  of ^3  15  j. 
9j^,  were  in  November  duly  paid 
in  full,  and  what  remained  at  the 
year's  end  carried  to  a  folio  in 
the  same  ledger,  unluckily  de- 
stroyed before  it  was  discovered 
to  whom  the  page  related.  The 
earlier  leaf  had  not  been  found 
when  "folio  424"  was  burnt. 


Mb.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Stadent,  pr.  Mr.  Honker. 


P.  383. 
£   8.    d. 


Jany.  24.  To  24  yds.  rich  Sky-Blew  sattin,  12s 1  XO 

„         To  l\  yds.  white  Allapeen,  2s 

„         To  1»  yds.  Do.  Fustian,  Is.  id 

„         To  4  yds.  Blew  Durant,  Is.  4d 

„         To  i  yds.  fine  Sisy-Blew  Shalloon,  Is.  2d 

Febrjr.  23.  To  2i  yds.  fine  Priest's  Grey  cloth,  10s.  Qd 1 

„         To  2  yds.  Black  shallon,  U.Qd 

„         To  a  pair  fine  3-thd  Black  worsed  Hose 

„         To  i  yds.  rich  Ditto  Genoa  velvett,  22s 


0 
0 
4 
4 

6 
9 


3  15    92 

Novr.  23.  By  Cash  in  ftill       :£  3  15    9} 

„         To  1  oz.  6f  drs.  silver  Hatt-Lace,  8s 11    41 

„         To  1  drs.  silver  chain,  %d.,  and  plate  button,  2d. 
„         To  lacing  your  Hatt,  Qd.,  and  a  new  lynlng,  Qd. 

„         To  a  sfine  small  Hatt 

„         To  3\  yds.  best  sfine  high  Clarett-colour'd  Cloth,  l9s. 

„         To  5]  yds.  sfine  best  White  shalln.,  ^s 11 

„         To  4  yds.  white  Fnstian,  IGd 5 

Deer.  ^6.    To  a  i)r  sfine  Best  Blk  worsed  hose 5    6 

:£5  16    4i 
To  FoUo  424. 


1 

14 
3    6 


Such  is  \ht  old  leaf  exactly 
copied;*  and  glowing  as  it  is, 

*  I  owe  thiq  corions  little  document  to 
the  kindniess  of  Mr.  David  Laing  of  the 
signet  library  in  Edinburgh,  whose  readi- 
ness to  communicate  information  to  all 
who  are  in  want  of  it  has  been  equalled 
only  by  the  yalue  of  his  discoveries  in 


through  all  its  age  ^nd  dingi- 
ness,  with  a  name  bright  and 
familiar  since  to  many  genfei^- 

almost  every  department  of  literary  re- 
search.   Mentioning  the  ftict  of  the  top  i 
of  "folio  424,"  Mr.  Lalng  adds:  "Neither 
"was  there  any  indication  of  the  name  of 
"the  merchant-tailor." 
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tions  of  boys  and  men  in  the 
good  merchant- tailor's  city,  is  it 
not  also  in  every  part  still  radiant 
with  its  rich  sky-blue  satin,  its 
fine  sky-blue  shalloon,  its  super- 
fine silver-laced  small  hat,  its 
rich  black  Genoa  velvet,  and 
that  very  best  superfine  high 
claret-coloured  cloth  in  which 
the  odd  little  clumsy  figure  thus 
early  had  arrayed  itself?  For 
all  which  the  gravest  reader  will 
not  unwillingly  spare  a  smile  be- 
fore he  returns  with  me  to  the 
letters  that  preceded  student 
Ofiver's  departure  for  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  that  first  letter  he  had 
-' —  professed  himself  pleased 
^'•=^-  with  his  studies,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  when  he 
should  have  heard  Munro  for  an- 
other 5rear  he  might  go  "to  hear 
"Albinns,  the  great  professor  at 
"Leyden/'  The  whole  of  the 
letter  gives  evidence  of  a  most 
grateful  affection.  In  the  second,* 
written  eight  months  later,  where 
he  describes  his  preparations  for 
travel,  and,  confirming  his  inten- 
tions afe  to  Leyden  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  says  that  he  shall 
pass  the  intervening  months  in 
raris,  the  same  feeling  is  not 
I  less  apparent:  "Let  me  here  ac- 
" knowledge,''  he  says,  "the 
"hubliiity  of  the  station  in  which 
"you  found  me;  let  me  tell  how 
"1  was  demised  by  most,  and 
"hateful  to  myself.  Poverty, 
"hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot, 
"and  Melancholy  was  beginning 
"to  make  trie  her  own.    When 

*  See  Appendix  (C)  to  tiiis  volume. 


J754. 
Mt.  26. 


"you  . . . ."  This  good  man  did 
not  live  to  know  the  erttire  good 
he  had  done,  or  that  his  own 
name  would  probably  live 
with  the  memory  of  it 
as  long  as  the  English 
language  lasted.  "Thou  best  of 
"mehr'  exclaims  his  nephew  ih 
the  third  of  these  letters,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  make  larger  re- 
ference, "may  Heaven  guard 
"and  preserve  you,  and  flios^ 
"you  love!"  It  is  the  cane  of 
Heaven  that  actibns  worthy  of 
itself  should  in  the  doing  find  re- 
ward, not  waitinjg  for  it  even  on 
such  thanks  and  prayers  as  Gold- 
smith's. Another  twenty  pounds 
are  acknowledged  on  the  eve  of 
departure  fr6m  Edinburgh,  as 
the  last  he  tvill  ever  draw  for; 
and  it  was  the  last,  of  which  we 
have  record.  But  Goldsmith  had 
drawn  his  last  bi-eath  befoi'e  he 
forgot  his  uncle  Contarine. 

The  old  vicissitudes  attended 
him  at  this  new  mbve  in  his  game 
of  life,  for  which,  kccOrding  to 
his  own  account,  his  sole  provi- 
sion was  a  capital  or  Stock  in 
hand  of  exactly  thirty -three 
pounds.  Land  rats  and  water  rats 
wert  at  his  heels  as  he  quilted 
Scotland;  bailiffs  hunted  him  for 
security  given  to  a  fellow-student 
(for  which  he  was  arrested.  Says 
the  Percy  Memoir,  but  soon  i;e- 
leased  by  the  liberal  assistance 
of  the  "friends  Mr.  Lauchlan 
"Maclean*  ihd  t)r.  Sleigh,  who 
were  then  In  college"),  and  Ship- 
wreck he  only  escaped  by  k 
foj-tnight's  itnprisohment  on  k 
false  political  charge.   Bound  for 
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Leyden,  and  his  purpose  to  in- 
terpose Paris  for  some  reason  or 
other  laid  aside,  with  charac- 
teristic  oddity  or  careless- 
-— — '—  ness  he  had  secured  his 
•'^'  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Bordeaux;  but,  taken  for  a 
Jacobite  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  in  Sunderland  arrested  by  a 
tailor,  the  ship  sailed  on  without 
him,  and  sank  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne.  He  tells  the  tale 
very  expUcitly:  "I  embarked  for 
"Bordeaux  on  board  a  Scotch 
"ship,  called  the  St.  Andrews, 
"Captain  John  Wall,  master. 
"The  ship  made  a  tolerable  ap- 
"pearance,  and,  as  another  in- 
"ducement,  I  was  let  to  know 
"that  six  agreeable  passengers 
"  were  to  be  my  company.  Well, 
"we  were  but  two  days  at  sea, 
"when  a  storm  drove  us  into  a 
"city  of  England  called  New- 
"castle-upon-Tyne.  We  all  went 
**  ashore  to  refresh  us  after  the 
"fatigue  of  our  voyage.  Seven 
"men  and  I  were  one  day  on 
"shore,  and  on  the  following 
"evening,  as  we  were  all  very 
"merry,  the  room  door  bursts 
"open:  enter  a  serjeant  and 
"twelve  grenadiers,  with  their 
"bayonets  screwed,  and  put  us 
"all  under  the  king's  arrest.  It 
"  seems  my  company  were  Scotch- 
"men  in  the  French  service,  and 
"had  been  in  Scotland  to  enlist 
"soldiers  for  the  French  army. 
"I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to 
"prove  my  innocence;  however, 
"I  remained  in  prison  with 
"the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  with 
"difficulty  got  off  even  then.'' 


(Book  I. 


The  facts  are  thus  stated  on  his 
own  authority;  but  whether  they 
are  all  exactly  credible,  or 
whether  credit  may  not  rather 
be  due  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  were  mere  fanciful  modes 
of  carrying  off  the  loss,  in  other 
ways ,  of  money  given  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  studies  in  which 
it  cannot  now  be  supposed  that 
he  took  any  great  interest,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Certain  it  is  that  at  last  he  got 
safe  to  the  learned  city;  and 
wrote  off  to  his  uncle,  among 
other  sketches  of  character  ob- 
viously meant  to  give  him  plea- 
sure, what  he  thought  of  the 
three  specimens  of  womankind 
he  had  now  seen,  out  of  Ireland. 
"A  Dutch  woman  and  Scotch 
"will  well  bear  an  opposition. 
"The  one  is  pale  and  fat,  the 
"other  lean  and  ruddy:  the  one 
"walks  as  if  she  were  straddling 
"after  a  go-cart,  and  the  other 
"takes  too  masculine  a  stride. 
"  I  shall  not  endeavour  to 

"deprive  either  country  of - 

"its  share  of  beauty;  but  I  ^^-^7' 
"must  say,  that  of  all  objects  on 
"this  earth,  an  English  farmer's 
"daughter  is  most  charming." 
In  the  same  delightful  letter  he 
observingly  corrects  the  vulgar 
notion  of  the  better  kind  of 
Dutchman,  amusingly  comparing 
him  with  the  downright  Hol- 
lander, while  in  equally  happy 
vein  he  contrasts  Scotland  and 
Holland.  The  playful  tone  of 
these  passages,  the  amusing 
touch  of  satire,  and  the  incom- 
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parably  easy  style,  so  compact 
and  graceful,  were  announce- 
ments, properly  first  vouchsafed 
to  the  aelight  of  good  Mr.  Con- 
tarine,  of  powers  that  were  one 
day  to  give  unfading  delight  to 
an  the  world.* 

Little  is  known  of  his  pursuits 
atLeyden,  beyond  the  fact  that, 
mhis  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learnings 
he  mentions  himself  as  in  the 
habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
Gaubius,  the  chemical  profes- 
sor.** But  by  this  time  he 
would  seem  to  have  applied  him- 
setf,  with  little  affectation  of  dis- 
guise, to  general  knowledge 
more  than  to  professional.  The 
one  was  available  in  immediate 
wants;  the  other  pointed  to  but 
a  distant  hope  which  those  very 
wantsmade,  daily,  more  obscure ; 
3nd  the  narrow  necessities  of 
self-help  now  crowded  on  him. 
His  principal  means  of  support 
were  as  a  teacher;  but  the  dif- 
ficulties and  disappointments  of 
his  own  philosophic  vagabond, 
vhen  he  went  to  Holland  to 
teach  the  natives  English,  him- 
self knowing  nothing  of  Dutch, 
appear  to  have  made  it  a  sorry 
^^g.  Then,  it  is  said,  he  bor- 
rowed, and  again  resorted  to 
piay,  winning  even  largely,  but 
nosing  all  he  won;***  and  it  is  at 

*  See  Appendix  (C)  to  this  volume. 

**  See  the  ninth  chapter,  in  wWch 

«^  digeusg  the  subject    of  professors' 

»^e8  at  Edinburgh. 

tH  ^^^  morning  he  came  toafellow- 

nadent"    (this  was  the  Doctor  Ellis, 

•^'CTk  of  the  Irish  house    of  commons, 

oeationed  in  the  text)  "  with  his  pockets 

^uterally  full  of  money,  and  with  exulta- 

tiOQ  couutsd  out  tQ  him  a  lar^e  sura, 


least  certain  that  he  encountered 
every  form  of  distress.    Unhap- 

f)ily,    though    he    wrote    many 
etters  to  Ireland,  some  of    ^^^^ 
them  described  from  re- 


collection as  compositions  "^'*  *7' 
of  singular  ease  and  humour,  all 
are  lost.  But  Doctor  Ellis,  an 
Irish  physician  of  eminence  and 
ex-student  of  Leyden,  remem- 
bered his  fellow-student  when 
years  had  made  him  famous,  and 
said  (much,  it  may  be  confessed, 
in  the  tone  of  ex-post-facto 
prophecy)  that  in  all  his  pe- 
culiarities it  was  remarked  there 
was  about  him  an  elevation  of 
mind,  a  philosophical  tone  and 
manner,  and  the  language  and 
information  of  a  scholar.  *  Being 
much  in  want  of  the  philosophy, 
it  is  well  that  his  friends  should 
have  given  him  credit  for  it; 
though  his  last  known  scene  in 
Leyden  showed  ^eatly  less  of 
the  philosophic  mind  than  of  the 
gentie,  grateful  heart.  Bent  upon 
leaving  that  city,  where  he  had 
now  been  nearly  a  year  without 
an  effort  for  a  degree,  he  called 
upon  Ellis,  and  asked  his  as- 
sistance in  some  trifling  sum.  It 
was  given;  but,  as  his  evil  or 

"which  he  had  won  the  preceding  even- 
"ing.  His  friend  earnestly  pressed  him 
"to  play  no  more,  but  to  secure  his 
"present  gains  as  a  fund  for  completing 
"his  medical  studies.  Oliver,  who  could 
"always  see  what  was  right,  though  he 
"could  not  always  pursue  it,  highly  ap- 
" proved  this  advice,  and  declared  his 
"firm  resolution  to  make  it  the  rule  of 
"his  future  conduct.  But  the  seductions 
"of  the  gaming  table  were  irresistible, 
"  and  he  was  soon  after  stripped  of  every 
"shilling."  Percy  Memoir^  'd,i, 
*  PiiQi',  I.  170. 
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(some  might  say)  his  good  genius 
would  have  it,  he  passed  a 
florist's  garden  on  his  return, 
and  seeing  some  rare  and 
-- — '-  hi^h-priced  flowers  which 
^^^7'  his  uncle  Contarine,  an 
enthusiast  in  such  things,  had 
often  ^poken  and  been  in  search 
of,  he  ran  in  without  other 
thought  than  of  immediate  plea- 
sure to  his  kindest  friend,  bought 
a  parcel  of  the  roots,  and  sent 
them  oflf  to  Ireland.*  He  left 
Leyden  next  day,  it  is  stated  on 
the  sailie  authority,  with  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  to  his 
back,  and  a  flute  in  his  hand. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Travels. 
176&-1766. 

To  Understand  what  was  pro- 
bably passing  in  Goldsmith's 
mind  at  this  curious  point  of 
his  fortunes  when,  without  any 
settled  prospect  in  life,  and  de- 
void even  of  all  apparent  means 
of  self-support,  he  quitted  Ley- 
den, the  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Learning y  the  firSt 
literary  piece  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  pubhshed  on  his 
own  account,  will  in  some  degree 
serve  as  a  guide.  The  Danish 
writer,  Baron  de  Holberg,  was 
much  talked  of  at  this  time,  as  a 
celebrated  person  recentiy  dead. 
His  career  had  greatly  impressed 
Goldsmith.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
of  obscure  origin,  to  whom  litera- 
ture, other  sources  having  failed, 
had  given  high  fame  and  station. 

♦  Percy  Memoir,  38,  34. 


On  the  death  of  his  father,  Hol- 
berg found  himself  involved  in 
"all  that  distress  which  is  com- 
"mon  among  the  poor,  and  of 
"which  the  great  have  scarcely 
"any  idea:''  but,  persisting  in  ia 
determination  to  be  something,  he 
resolutely  beeged  his  learning 
as  well  as  his  bread,  and  so  suc- 
ceeded that  "a  life  begun  in  con- 
"  tempt  and  penury  ended  in 
"opulence  and  esteem."  Gold- 
smith had  his  thoughts  more 
especially  directed  to  this  career, 
when  at  Leyden,  by  the  accident 
of  its  sudden  close  in  that  dty; 
and  the  desire  of  extensive  travel, 
his  sister  told  Mr.  Handcock, 
had  from  his  own  boyhood  been 
a  passion  with  him.  "Being  of 
"a  philosophical  turn,"  says 
Oliver's  later  associate  and  friend. 
Doctor  Glover,  "and  at  that  time 
"possessing  a  body  capable  of 
"sustaining  every  fatigue  and  d 
"heart  not  easily  terrified  at 
*' danger,  this  ingenious  imfor- 
"tunate  hian  became  an  eh- 
"thusiast  to  the  design  he  had 
"formed  of  seeing  the  manners 
"of  different  countries."*  An 
enthusiast  also  to  the  same  de- 
sign, with  precisely  the  same 
means  of  indulging  it,  Holberg 
himself  had  been.  "His  annbi- 
"tion,"  I  turn  agam  to  the  Polite 
Learning,  "was  not  to  be  re- 
" strained,  or  his  thirst  of  know- 
" ledge  satisfied,  until  he  had 
"seen  the  world.  Without  nioney, 
"recommendations^   or  friends^ 

*  Malone^s  edition  of  the  Poema  (1777), 
p.  III.  And  see  the  Annnal  Registm't  xvu. 
29,30. 
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^iie  undertook  to  set  out  upon 
"his  travels,  and  make  the  tour 
"of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good 
"voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in 
"music,  were  the  only  finances 
"he  had  to  support  an  under- 
"taking  so  extensive;  so  he  tra- 
" veiled  by  day,  and  at  night 
"sung  at  the  doors  of  peasants' 
"houses  to  get  himself  a  lodging. 
"In  this  maniler,  while  yet  very 
"young,  Holberg  passed  through 
"France,  Gennany,  and  Hol- 
"iand."*  With  exactly  the  same 
resources,  still  also  very  young. 
Goldsmith  iqnitted  Leyden,  bent 
upon  the  travel  which  his  Traveler 
has  made  immortal. 

It  was  in  February,  1755.  For 
the  exact  route  he  took,  the  na- 
ture of  his  adventures,  and  the 
course  of  thought  they  sug- 
gested, it  is  nec^s^aty  to  resort 
tor  the  most  pail  to  his  published 
^tings.  Though  he  wrote  to 
his  cousin  Contarine  from  Ley- 
den, fi-om  Lbuvain,  and  from 
Rouen,  his  letters  to  her,  and 
others  of  thie  period  to  other 
friends,  have  perished.  It  Was 
common  talk  at  the  dinner  table 
of  Reynolds  that  the  wanderings 
of  Ae  philosophic  vagabond  m 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield\2id  been 
suggested  by  his  own,  and  he 
often  admitted  at  that  time,  to 
various  friends,  the  accuracy  of 
^Jecial  details.  "He  frequently 
"used  to  talk,"  says  one  who  be- 
came vety  familiar  with  him  in 

*  Snquirif  into  Pti^ts  Learning,  chap.  vi. 
^  parallel  fo  his  .  own  adventures 
^  before  been  pointed  out;  but  no 
^er  of  Goldsmith  coold  fail  to  be 
•^kbyit. 


later  Hfe,*  "of  his  distresses  on 
"the  continent,  such  as  living  on 
"the  hospitalities  of  tjie  mars 
"in  convents,  sleeping  in 

"barns,  and  picking  up  a '- 

"kind  of  mendicant  liveli-  ^^-^7- 
"hood  by  the  German  flute,  with 
"great  pleasantry.*'**  Aiid  if 
he  did  not  make  this  confession 
more  openly  than  to  private 
friends,  it  was  to  please  the 
booksellers  only ;  who  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  so  popular 
with  their  customers  as  Doctor 
Goldsmith  had  become,  should 
lie  imder  the  horrible  imputation 
of  a  poverty  so  deplorable. 
"Countries  wear  very  different 
"appearances,'*  he  had  written 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Polite 
Learnings  "to  travellers  of  dif- 
"ferent  circumstances.  A  man 
"who  is  whirled  through*Europe 
"in  a  post-chaise,  and  tiie  pilgrim 
"who  walks  the  grand  tour  on 
"foot,  will  form  very  different 
"  conclusions.  Haud  inexperttis  lo- 
^'quor."  In  the  second  edition, 
the  hand  inexpertus  loqiior  disap- 
peared; but  the  experience  had 
been  already  set  down  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Lou  vain  attracted  him  of  course, 

*  This  was  a  young  Irish  law  student 
named  Cooke,  who  had  chambers  near 
him  in  the  Temple,  who  will  have  fre- 
quent mention  in  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative ,  who  wrote  among  other  things  a 
life  of  Foote,  and  who  contributed  to  the 
Eitropean  Magasine  not  long  after  gold- 
smith's death  a  series  of  papers  from 
which  I  have  derived  many  highly  interest- 
ing and  quite  authentic  details.  It  Is 
surprising  to  me  that  they  should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  compilers 
and  editor  of  the  Percy  Memoir. 

**  European  Magazine,  xxiv.  91. 
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as  he  passed  through  Flanders; 

and  here,  according  to  his  first 

biographer,*  he  took  the  degree 

ofmedical  bachelor,  which, 

'-  as  early  as  1763,  is  found 

^^•^7'  in  one  of  the  Dodsley 
agreements  appended  to  his 
name.  Though  this  is  by  no 
means  certain,  it  is  yet  likely 
enough.  The  records  of  Louvain 
University  were  destroyed  in  the 
revolutionary  wars,  and  the  means 
of  proof  or  disproof  lost ;  but  it 
is  improbable  that  any  false  as- 
sumption of  a  medical  degree 
would  have  passed  without  ques- 
tion amon^  the  distinguished 
friends  of  his  later  life,  even  if 
it  escaped  the  exposure  of  his 
enemies.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  made  some  stay  at 
Louvain,  became  acquainted  with 
its  professors,  and  informed  him- 
selt  of  its  modes  of  study.  "I 
"always  forgot  the  meanness  of 
"my  circumstances  when  I  could 
"converse  upon  such  subjects." 
Some  little  time  he  also  seems  to 
have  passed  at  Brussels.  Of  his 
having  examined  at  Maestricht 
an  extensive  cavern,  or  stone 
quarry,  at  that  time  much  visited 
by  travellers,  there  is  likewise 
trace.  It  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  at  Antwerp  (a  "fortification 
"in  Flanders")  that  he  saw  the 
maimed,  deformed,  chained,  yet 
cheerful  slave,  to  whom  he  refers 
in  that  charming  essay  wherein 
he  argues  that  happiness  and 
pleasure  are  in  ourselves,  and 

*  life  of  Dr.  0.  Chldstnith  printed  for 
Swan  1774.  8vo.  And  Annual  Hemster, 
xvn.  29.  1 


not  in  the  objects  offered  for  our 
amusement.*  And  he  after- 
wards remembered ,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  striking  allusion, 
how,  as  he  approached  the  coast 
of  Holland,  he  looked  down  upon 
it  from  the  deck,  as  into  a  valley ; 
so  that  it  seemed  to  him  at  once 
a  conquest  from  the  sea,  and 
in  a  manner  rescued  from  its 
bosom.**  He  did  not  travel  to 
see  that  all  was  barren.  He  did 
not  merely  outface  the  poverty, 
the  hardship,  and  fatigue,  but 
made  them  his  servants  and 
ministers  to  entertainment  and 
wisdom. 

Before  he  passed  through 
Flanders  good  use  had  been 
made  of  his  flute;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  poorer  provinces  of 
France,  he  found  it  greatly  ser- 
viceable. "I  had  some  know- 
"  ledge  of  music,"  says  the  vaga- 
bond, "with  a  tolerable  voice; 
"I  now  turned  what  was  once 
"my  amusement  into  a  present 
"means  of  subsistence.  I  passed 
"among  the  harmless  peasants 
"of  Flanders,  and  among  such 
"of  the  French  as  were  poor 
"enough  to  be  very  merry;  for  I 
"ever  found  them  sprightly  in 
"proportion  to  their  wants. 
"Whenever  I  approached  a  pea- 
"sant's  house  towards  night-fall, 
"I  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
"tunes,  and  that  procured  me 
"not  only  a  lodging,  but  sub- 
"sistence  for  the  next  day.  I 
"  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play 
"for  people  of  fashion;  but  they 

*  The  Bee,  11. 
**  Anim,  J^at.  i,  330, 
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"always  thought  my  performance 
"  odious,  and  never  rewarded  me 
"even  with  a  trifle."  In  olain 
words  he  begged,  as  Holberg 
had  done;  supported  by  his 
cheerful  spirit,  and  the  thought 
that  Holberg's  better  fate  might 
also  yet  be  his.  Not,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  dull  round  of  profes- 
sional labour,  but  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, popular  fame,  the  ap- 
plause and  wonder  of  his  old 
Irish  associates,  were  now  within 
the  sphere  of  Goldsmith's  vision; 
and  what  these  will  enable  a  man 
joyfully  to  endure,  he  afterwards 
bore  witness  to.  "The  perspec- 
"tive  of  life  brightens  upon  us 
"when  terminated  by  objects  so 
"charming.  Every  intermediate 
"image  of  want,  banishment,  or 
"sorrow,  receives  a  lustre  from 
"their  distant  influence.  With 
"these  in  view,  the  patriot,  phi- 
"losopher,  and  poet,  have  looked 
"with  calmhess  on  disgrace  and 
"famine,  and  rested  on  their 
"straw  with  cheerful  serenity." 
Straw,  doubtless,  was  his  own 
peasant-lodging  often;  but  from 
it  arose  the  wanderer,  refreshed 
and  hopeful,  and  bade  the  me- 
lody and  sport  resume,  and 
played  with  a  new  delight  to  the 
music  of  enchanting  verse  al- 
ready dancing  in  his  brain. 

Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleaa'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world 

can  please — 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  toneless  pipe ,  beside  the  murmur- 
ing Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin 

grew, 
And,  freshened  firom  the  wave,  the  zephyr 
flew  I 


And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falter- 
ing still. 
But  mocked  all  tune,    and    marrM  the 

dancer's  skill — 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my 

wondrous  power,  '755- 

And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon-   ^^^  ^. 

tide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages :  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have    led   their    children   through    the 

mirthful  maze ; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skiird  in  gestic 

lore. 
Has  friskM  beneath  the  burden  of  three- 
score. 
So  bless'd  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms 

display ; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away. 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind 

endear. 

For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honour,    that  praise  which  reid  merit 

gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  passes  current — ^paid  firom  hand  to 

hand, 
It  shifts,  in  splendid  traffic,  round  the 

land; 
From  courts  to  camps,   to   cottages    it 

strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise — 
They  please,  are  pleasM,  they  give  to  get 

esteem, 
Till ,  seeming  blessM ,  they  grow  to  what 

they  seem. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  rested 
some  brief  space,  and,  for  the 
time,  a  sensible  improvement  is 
to  be  observed  in  his  resources. 
This  is  not  easily  explained;  for, 
as  will  appear  a  little  later  on, 
many  applications  to  Ireland  of  • 
this  date  remained  altogether 
without  answer,  and  a  sad  fate 
had  fallen  suddenly  on  his  best 
friend.  But  in  subsequent  com- 
munication with  his  brother-in- 
law  Hodson  he  remarked,  with 
that  strange  indiflference  to  what 
was  implied  in  such  obligations 
which  is  not  the  agreeable  side 
of  his  character,  that  there  was 
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hardly  a  kingdo^l  in  Europe  in 
which  he  was  not  a  debtor;* 
and  in  Paris,  if  anywhere,  he 
would  find  many  hearts 
— ^  made  liberal  by  the  love 
^'•'7-  of  learning.  His  early 
memoir-writers  assert  with  con 
fidence,  that  in  at  least  some 
small  portjpn  of  these  travels  he 
acted  as  companion  to  a  young 
man  of  large  lor^une,  nephew  to 
a  pawnbroker  and  ex-articled 
clerk  to  an  attorney;**  and  there 
are  passages  in  the  philosophic 
vagabond's  adventures,  which,  if 
they  did  not  themselves  suggest 
the  assertion  (as  they  certainly 
supply  the  language)  of  thos^ 
first  biographers,  would  tend  to 
bear  it  put.  "I  was  to  be  the 
"young  gentleman's  govepor, 
"with  a  proviso  that  he  should 
"always  be  perniitted  to  govern 
'^himself.  He  was  heir  to  a  for- 
"tune  of  two  hundred  thousand 
"pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in 
"the  West  Indies;  and  all  his 
"questions  on  the  road  \Y^re, 
"how  much  money  could  be 
"saved.  Such  curiosities  as  could 
"b^  s^en  for  nothing,  he  was 

*  S^e  post.  Book  II.  Gliap.  n. 
**  Annual  Register,  xvii.  30.  Perct/ 
Memoir,  35,  3^.  I  may  here  remark  that, 
8ome  thirty  years  after  Goldsmiths  death, 
the  Anntt^  Register  printed  what  pur- 
ported to  be  "a  letter  of  the  late  Doctor 
"Goldsmith,  when  about  twenty -five 
"years  old,  to  a  young  gentleman,  whom 
"he  had  for  a  short  time  instructed  in 
"different  branches  of  learning,"  which 
is  so  ihanifestly  not  genuine  that  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  even  this  men- 
tion, if  Mr.  Mitford  had  not  strangely 
given  it  some  authority  by  inserting  it 
at  the  close  of  his  sketch  of  Goldsmith's 
life  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  the 
Poenis, 


"ready  enough  to  look  at,  but  if 
"  thq  sight  of  them  w^s  \^  be.  paid 
*^for,  he  usually  asserted  tl^at  he 
"had  been  told  they  w^re  not 
"worth  seeing;  ancf  he  never 
"paid  a  bill  that  he  wo>ild  not 
"observe  how  amazingly  expen- 
"sjve  travelling  was." 

Poor  Goldsmith  could  i^ot  have 
profited  much  by  so  thrifty  a 
young  gentleman,  but  he  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  b^en  pre- 
sent, whether  as  a  student  or  a 
mere  visitor,  at  the  fashionable 
phemical  lectures  of  the  day  (*'  I 
"have  seen  as  bright  a  circle  of 
"beauty  at  the  chenjical  lectures 
"  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  the  court 
"at  Versailles");*  to  hay^  seen 
and  admired  the  celebrated  ac- 
tress Mademoiselle  Clairpn  (of 
whopi  he  speaks  in  an  essay  at 
tjie  close  ot  the  second  number 
of  the  Bee))  and  to  have  had 
leisure  to  look  quietly  around 
him,  and  form  certain  grave  and 
settled  conclusions  on  the  poli^ 
tical  and  social  state  of  F^^ance. 
He  says,  in  his  Animated Naturey 
that  he  never  walked  about  the 
environs  of  Paris  that  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  game  running  almost  tame 
on  every  side  of  him,  as  a  badge 
of  the  slavery  of  the  people.** 
What  they  wished  him  to  ob- 
serve as  an  object  of  triumph,  he 
adds,  he  regarded  witl^  a  secret 
dread  and  compassion.  Nor  was 
it  the  badge  of  slavery  alone 
that  had  arrested  his  attention. 
If  on  every  side  he  saw  this,  he 

*  Polite  Learning,  chap.  vn. 
**  IV.  158-9. 
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saw  liberty  at  but  a  little  dis- 
tance beyond ;  and  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  Animated  Nature 
\yas  written  he  had  predicted,  in 
words  really  very  remarkable, 
the  issue,  terrible  and  yet  glo- 
rious, which  changed  the  face  of 
the  world.  The  remark*  might 
suiEce  of  itself  to  reveal  to  us 
the  advantage  derived  by  Gold- 
smith from  the  rude,  strange, 
wandering  life  to  which  his  na- 
ture for  a  time  impelled  him.  It 
was  the  education  so  picked  up 
from  personal  experience,  and 
by  actual  collision  with  many 
varieties  of  men ,  which  not  only 
placed  him  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries on  several  social 
questions,  but  occasionally  gave 
him  very  much  the  advantage 
over  greatly  mo^e  learned,  and, 
so  to  speak,  educate4  men.  It 
was  thus,  in  short,  he  became  a 
Citizen  of  the  World.  "As  the 
"Swedes  are  making  concealed 
"approaches  to  despotism,  the 
"French,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
"imperceptibly  vindicating  them- 
"  selves  into  fre^doml  When  I 
"consider  that  those  parliaments 
"(the  members  of  which  are  all 
"created  by  the  court,  the  pre- 
"sidents  of  which  can  only  act 
"by  immediate  direction)  pre- 
"sume  even  to  mention  privi- 
"leges  and  freedom,  who,  till  of 
"late,  received  directions  from 
"the  throng  with  impHcit  hu- 
"mility;  when  this  is  considered, 
"I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
"genius  of  freedom  has  entered 
"that  kingdom  in  disguise.  Ifi 
♦  It  occurs  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World.    ! 


"they  have  but  three  weak 
"monarchs  more  successively  on 
"the  throne,  the  mask  will  belaid 
"aside,  and  the  country 
"will  certainly  once  more  -  —  - 
"be  free."*  Some  thirty  ^*='7- 
years  after  this  was  written,  and 
when  the  writer  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  his  grave,  the  crash  of 
the  falling  Bastille  resounded 
over  Europe. 

Before  Goldsmith  quittedParis, 
he  is  said  by  his  biographers  to 
have  seen  and  become  known  to 
Voltaire.  But  at  Paris  this  could 
not  have  been.**    The  great  wit 

*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  lvi.  The 
passage  dia  not  fail  to  attract  notice 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  It  ran 
the  round  of  the  London  magazines  in 
1792 ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  proof  that 
Goldsmith  never  could  have  used  the 
argument  maintained  by  Johnson  in  his 
dispute  with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson :  "  Sir,  I 
"would  not  give  half  a  guinea  to  live 
"  under  one  form  of  government  rather 
"than  another.  It  is  of  no  moment  to 
"the  happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir, 
"  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  no- 
"  thing  to  a  private  man.  WhatFrench- 
"  man  is  pijpvented  from  passing  his  life 
"as  he  pleases?  Sir  Adam:  But,  Sir,  in 
"the  British  constitution  it  is  surely  of 
**  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the 
"  people,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against 
"the  crown.  Johnson:  Sir,  I  perceive 
"you  are  a  vile  whig.  Why  all  this 
"childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
"crown?  The  crown  has  not  power 
"enough."  Boswell,  m.  20%-Z.  This  was 
in  1772;  and  in  1789  the  Bastille  came 
down.  See  ^acaulay^s  Essays,  i.  390. 
Tauchn.  ed. 

**  Prior,  1. 181.  After  my  first  edition 
was  published,  an  octogenarian  of  Cork, 
the  late  Mr.  Boche ,  who ,  by  his  own  ac- 
count ,  had  talked  to  Gibbon  in  Switzer- 
land ,  narrowly  missed  talking  with  Mon- 
tesquieu ,  was  entitled  to  call  Vergniaud 
"friend,"  had  heard  Mirabeau's  speech 
on  national  bankruptcy ,  paid  afterwards 
at  a  Paris  chop-house  140lH)  I'rancs  (iu  as- 
signats)  for  his  dinner,   aiid  finally  had 
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was  then  self-exiled  from  the 
capital,  which  he  had  not  seen 
from  the  luckless  hour  in  which 
1755  ^^  accepted  the  invitation 
— — ^  of  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
'*^'-^7.  The  fact  is  alleged,  it  is 
quite  true,  on  Goldsmith's  own 
authority;  but  the  passage  is 
loosely  written,  does  not  appear 
in  a  work  which  bore  the  writer's 
name,  and  may  either  have  been 
tampered  with  by  others,  or  even 
mistakenly  set  down  by  himself 
in  confusion  of  memory.  The 
error  does  not  vitiate  the  state- 
ment in  an  integral  point,  for  that 
the  meeting  actually  took  place 

the  honour  in  company  with  Malesherbes 
to  be  put  in  prison  by  Robespierre, — 
made  much,  in  a  book  of  published 
anecdotes,  of  his  supposed  detection  of 
this  error:  Mr.  Irving  having  repeated  it 
in  the  interval,  and  Lord  Brougham  hav- 
ing also  given  currency  to  it  in  a  Life  of 
Voltaire.  "Take  for  instance,"  said  a 
felloe -townsman  of  Mr.  Roche,  enlarg- 
ing at  the  time  on  the  cleverness  of 
his  octogenarian  friend,  "Brougham, 
""Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Prior,  and 
"Oliver  Goldsmith,  all.  of  whom  are  con- 
"victed  of  a  gpross  conspiracy  to  cir- 
*'  culate  a  Araud  of  which  honest  Noll  was 
"the  original  fabricator,  the  others  hav- 
"ing  only  endorsed  the  forgery.  Gold- 
"  smith  could  not  by  chance  have  con- 
"  versed  with  Voltaire  in  Paris  during 
"the  year  1754,  as  he  impudently  says  he 
"  did ,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Voltaire 
"quitted  Paris  in  1750,  and  never  set 
"foot  in  the  capital  till  twenty-eight 
"years  afterwards,  in  1778.  The  two 
"lives  by  Irving  and  Prior  still  hold  this 
"falsehood,  but" — ^and  the  writer  ("Fa- 
"ther  Prout"  in  the  Qlohe)  went  on  to  say 
that  I  appeared  not  only  to  have  enter- 
tained some  suspicion  of  it ,  but  to  have 
doubted  the  veracity  of  my  hero,  and 
that  in  consequence  I  had  omitted  the 
anecdote  altogether.  My  text  in  this  pas- 
sage, nevertheless,  stands  now  precisely 
as  it  did  on  the  first  publication  of  my 
book. 


may  not  unfairly  be  inferred. 
The  time  when  Goldsmith  cer- 
tainly passed  through  the  Ge- 
nevese  territory,  is  the  time 
when  Voltaire  had  settled  him- 
self, in  greater  quiet  than  he  had 
known  for  years,  in  his  newly- 
purchased  house  of  Lfs  Delices, 
his  first  residence  in  Geneva. 
He  is  now  in  a  certain  sort  ad- 
mitted president  of  the  European 
intellectual  republic,  and  from 
his  president's  chair  is  laughing 
quietly  at  his  own  follies,  heartily 
at  the  kings  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  particularly  at  Frederick  and 
his  *^(Euvres  des  Poeshies.""  It  is 
the  time  when,  according  to  his 
own  letters,  he  is  resolved  to 
have  on  every  occasion  and  to 
invite  to  himself  by  all  induce- 
ments, "the  society  of  agreeable 
"and  clever  people.''*  Gold- 
smith flute  in  nana,  or  Goldsmith 
learned  and  poor  companion  to 
a  rich  young  fool,  in  either  posi- 
tion or  character  a  youth  yearn- 
ing to  literature,  its  fame,  and 
its  awe-inspiring  professors,  could 
hardly  find  himself  near  Les  D^ 
Ikes  without  finding  perhaps  easy 
passage  to  its  illustrious  owner; 
and  there  at  any  rate,  by  what- 
ever chance  or  design,  he  seems 
really  to  have  been.  A  large 
party  was  present,  and  conversa- 
tion tumea  upon  the  English;  of 
whom,  as  he  afterwards  observed 
in  a  letter  to  the  Public  Ledger, 
Goldsmith   recollected  Voltaire 

*  See  the  autobiographical  fragment 
written  on  that  quarrel  with  the  great 
king  which  is  explained  (with  how  much 
else!)  in  Mr.  Carlyle^s  Histovy  of  Fre^ 
den'ci. 
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to  have  remarked,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  they  ex- 
hibited prodigies  of  valour,  but 
lessenea  their  well-bought  con- 
quest by  lessening  the  merit  of 
those  they  had  conquered. 

hi  a  Life  of  Voltaire  afterwards 
begun,  but  not  finished,  in  one 
of  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
Goldsmith  recalled  this  conversa- 
tion in  greater  detail,  to  illus- 
trate the  general  manner  of  the 
famous  Frenchman.  "When  he 
**was  warmed  in  discourse,  and 
"had  got  over  a  hesitating  man- 
"ner  which  sometimes  he  was 
"subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear 
"him.  His  meagre  visage  seemed 
"insensibly  to  gather  beauty, 
"every  muscle  in  it  had  mean- 
"ing,  and  his  eye  beamed  with 
"unusual  brightness."  Among 
the  persons  alleged  to  be  present, 
though  this  might  be  open  to 
question  if  anything  of  great 
strictness  were  involved,  the 
names  are  used  of  the  vivid  and 
noble  talker,  Diderot,  and  of 
Fontenelle ,  then  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave  that  waited  for  him 
nigh  a  hundred  years.*  The 
last.  Goldsmith  says,  reviled  the 
English  in  everything;  the  first, 

•  In  the  Animated  Nature  Goldsmith 
takes  special  occasion  to  interpose  (ii.  63), 
amid  the  remarks  of  Boffon  on  old  age 
«id  death,  a  mention  of  his  own  about 
F<mt^ielle.  ''Fontenelle,  the  celebrated 
"writer,  was  naturally  of  a  very  weak 
"imd  delicate  habit  of  body.  He  was 
** affected  by  the  smallest  irregularities; 
**aBd  had  frequently  suffered  severe  fits 
^o€  iUness  from  the  slightest  causes. 
**Biit  ibo  remarkable  equality  of  his 
"tender,  and  his  seeming  want  of  pas- 
''iion ,  leng^thened  out  his  life  to  above  a 
•temdred,  &c." 

Oliver  ColcUmitKs  Life  and  Times,  /. 


with  unequal  abiUty,  defended 
them ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
Voltaire  long  continued  silent. 
At  last  he  was  roused  from 

his  reverie;  a  new  life  per — 

vaded  his  frame ;  he  fiung  ^^'  ^'^' 
himself  into  an  animated  de- 
fence of  England ;  strokes  of  the 
finest  raillery  fell  thick  and  fast 
on  his  antagonist,  and  he  spoke 
almost  without  intermission  for 
three  hours.  "I  never  was  so 
"much  charmed,"  Oliver  adds; 
"nor  did  I  ever  remember  so  ab- 
"  solute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in 
"this  dispute."* 

Goldsmith  here  was  a  wor- 
shipper at  the  footstool,  and  Vol- 
taire was  on  the  throne;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  when  the  great 
Frenchman  heard  in  later  years 
the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Englishman  he  may  have  re- 
membered this  night  at  Les  Di- 
licesy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
young  admirer.  He  may  have 
recalled,  with  a  smile  for  its 
fervent  zeal,  the  pale,  somewhat 
sad  face,  with  its  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows, 
but  redeemed  from  ugliness  or 
contempt  by  its  kind  expression 
of  simplicity,  as  his  own  was  by 
its  wonderful  intellect  and  look 
of  unutterable  mockery.  For, 
though  Voltaire  was  upwards  of 
sixty-one  when  they  met,  and 
Goldsmith  was  not  twenty-seven, 
it  happened  that  when  (in  1778) 
the  Frenchman's  popularity  re- 
turned, and  all  the  fashion  and 
all  the  intellect  of  Paris  were 
again   at    the    feet  of  the  phi- 

*  Miscellaneous  Woihs,  in.  224,  225. 
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losopher  of  Femey;  our  English 
Johnsons,  Burkes,  Gibbons,  War- 
tons,  Sheridans,  and  Reynoldses 
were   discussing   the    in- 

'-  scrip tion  for   the  marble 

^^'•'7-  tomb  of  the  author  of  the 
Vu:ar  of  Wakefield, 

The  lecture-rooms  of  Germany 
are  so  often  referred  to  in  his 
prose  writings,  that,  as  he  passed 
to  Switzerland,  he  must  have 
taken  them  in  his  way.  In  the 
Polite  Learnings*  one  is  painted 
admirably:  its  Ne^o,  Probo,  and 
Distinguo,  Rowing  gradually 
loud  till  denial,  approval,  and 
distinction  are  altogether  lost;  till 
disputants  grow  warm,  mode- 
rator is  unheard,  audience  take 
part  in  the  debate,  and  the  whole 
hall  buzzes  with  false  philosophy, 
sophistry,  and  error.  Passing 
into  Switzerland,  he  saw  Schaff 
hausen  frozen  quite  across,  and 
the  water  standing  in  columns 
where  the  cataract  had  formerly 
fallen.  His  Animated  Nature ,  in 
which  this  is  noticed,  contains 
also  masterly  description,  from 
his  own  experience,  of  the  won- 
ders that  present  themselves  to 
the  traveller  over  lofty  moun- 
tains; and  he  adds  that  "nothing 
"can  be  finer  or  more  exact 
"than  Mr.  Pope's  description  of 
"a  traveller  straining  up  the 
"Alps.''  **  Geneva  was  his 
restmg-place  in  Switzerland;  but 
he  visited  Basle  and  Berne;  ate 
a  "savoury"  dinner  on  the  top 
of  the  Alps;***  flushed  woocl- 

*  Chap.  r. 

**  A  uf mated  Naiuret  1. 120. 
***  Ih.  I.  278. 


cocks  on  Mount  Jura;*  wondered 
to  see  the  sheep  in  the  valleys, 
as  he  had  read  of  them  in  the 
old  pastoral  poets,  following  the 
sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  of 
reed;**  and,  poet  himself  at  last, 
sent  off  to  his  brother  Henry*** 
the  first  sketch  of  what  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  Tra- 
veller.  Who  can  doubt  that  it 
would  contain  the  germ  of  th^se 
exquisite  Kncs? — 

Eternal    blessings    crown    my    earliest 

fiiend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints 

attend: 
BlessM  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  gaest» 

retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  even- 
ing fire ; 
BlessM  that  abode ,  where  want  and  pain 

repair 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty 

crown' d, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  funily  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranlu  that  never 

faU, 
Or   sigh   with   pity    at   some   moumfiil 

tale. 
Or   press   the   bashful    stranger   to    his 

food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Remembering  thus  his  bro- 
ther's humble  kindly  life,  he  had 
set  in  pleasant  contrast  before 

*  AwimaUd  Nature,  iv.  338. 
**  lb,  252-3.    The  description  is  very 
pretty. 

***  Glover,  who  related  many  anec- 
dotes on  Goldsmith's  own  authority ,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (Malone^s  Dublin  edition 
of  the  Poems,  p.  ivt  and  see  Annual  Re- 
gister y  XVII.  30;  that  it  was  here  he  first 
tried  a  sustained  fiight  in  verse ,  and  that 
he  sent  from  Switzerland  the  first  sketch 
of  the  Traveller  to  his  brother  Henry.  Ex- 
pressly indeed  he  states  himself  in  the 
dedication  that  a  part  of  it  had  been  sent 
to  his  brother  from  Switzerland,  and  Mrs. 
Hodson  tells  us:  "she  hath  seen  letters 
"to  his  friends,  \i^ich  he  wrote  firom 
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him  the  weak  luxuriance  of  Italy, 
and  the  sturdy  enjoyment  of  the 
rude  Swiss  home.  Observe  in 
this  following  passage  with  what 
an  exquisite  art  of  artlessness,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  an  unstudied 
character  is  given  to  the  verses 
by  the  recurring  sounds  in  the 
rhymes ;  by  the  use  that  is  made 
of  particular  words  and  their  re- 
petition; and  by  the  personal 
feeling,  the  natural  human  pathos, 
which  invests  the  lines  with  a 
charm  so  rarely  imparted  to  mere 
descriptive  poetry.  These  ex- 
tracts are  given  thus  early  be- 
cause there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  poem  was 
written  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  certainly  he  had, 
while  himself  a  traveller,  con- 
ceived the  simple  and  extremely 
striking  design  of  bringing  into 
contrast  the  varieties  of  scenery 
and  character  observed  by  him, 
only  the  more  decisively  to  show 
that  it  is  not  by  such  varieties,  or 
by  any  particular  institutionsj  the 
happiness  of  individuals  is  de- 
termined, so  much  as  by  their 
own  self-government  in  mind  and 
temper. 

My  soul,  torn  from  them,  tufn  we  to 
survey 

Where  rougher  clhnee  a  nobler  race  dis- 
play— 


"Switiseriand,  Germany,  and  Italy." 
Karratire  in  Perqf  Memoir,  14.  These 
letters  have  been  supposed  to  be  still  in 
exifltenee;  and  another  in  more  hu- 
morous vein,  written  fVom  Paris  and  de- 
leribing  his  necessities,  is  also  alleged  to 
liave  been  preserved ;  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  risen  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  my 
own  belief,  as  I  lately  said,  that  they 
h^  periled. 


Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stortnyuan- 

sions  tread, 
And   force   a   churlish   soil    for   scMity 

bread. 
No  iMtMluct  here  the  barren  hills 

aflford,  '755- 

But  man  and  steel ,  the  soldier  ^i^  ,_ 

and  his  sword ;  ^' 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rooks  ar- 
ray, 
But  winter  lingering   chills  the   lap  of 

May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues   the  mountain's 

breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms 

invest. 
Tet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a 

charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  dis- 
arm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts 

though  smsdl. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble 

shod — 
No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet 

deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal — 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the 

sou. 
CheerM  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short 

repose. 
Breasts  the  keen  air  and  carols  as  he 

goes;* 
Wltii  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep; 
Or  drives  his  venturous  plough-share  to 

the  steep : 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark 

the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He   sits   him   down   the  monarch  of  a 

shedt 


*  The  sixth  edition  of  the  Traveller, 
published  in  1770,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  "  Mansion  "  in  the  third  line  of  the 
above  extract,  is  the  reading  of  the 
earlier  editions,  but  "mansions"  is  ob- 
viously better.  In  the  twenty-second 
line,  the  word  "breasts,"  which  is  in 
eveiy  edition  published  while  Goldsmith 
Uvea,  was  corrupted  into  "breathes"  in 
the  editions  afterwards  printed ,  and  is  so 
given  in  Prior's  (or  rather  Wright's)  edi- 
tion of  1837.  -The  superiority  of  the 
OTigintU  word  is  very  marked. 
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Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round 
surveys 

His  children's  looks  that  brighten  at  the 
blaze — 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful 
^755-  of  her  hoard, 

jp^f^  2-    Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on 
the  board : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 

Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 

And  e'en  those  hills,  that  round  his  man- 
sion rise, 

Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  sup- 
plies : 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  con- 
forms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the 
storms ; 

And  as  a  child,    when  scaring  sounds 
molest. 

Clings  closer  and  closer  to  the  mother's 
breast — 

So  the  loud  torrent ,  and  the  whirlwind's 
roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains 
more. 

Such  was  the  education  of 
thought  and  heart  now  taking  the 
place  of  a  more  learned  dis- 
cipline in  the  truant  wanderer; 
such  the  wider  range  of  sym- 
pathies and  enjoyment  opening 
out  upon  his  view;  ,such  the 
larger  knowledge  that  awakened 
in  him,  as  the  subde  perceptions 
of  genius  arose.  More  than  ever 
was  he  here,  in  the  practical 
paths  of  life,  a  loiterer  and  lag- 
gard; yet  as  he  passed  from 
place  to  place,  finding  for  his 
foot  no  solid  resting-ground,  no 
spot  of  all  the  world  that  he 
might  hope  to  call  his  own,  there 
was  yet  sinking  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  homeless  vagrant 
that  power  and  possession  to 
which  all  else  on  earth  subserves 
and  is  obedient,  a«d  which  out 


of  the  very  abyss  of  poverty  and 
want  gave  him  right  and  title 
over  all. 

For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  fa 
mine! 

Descending  into  Piedmont  he 
observed  the  floating  bee-houses 
of  which  he  speaks  so  pleasantly 
in  the  Animated  Nature.*  "As 
"the  bees  are  continually  choos- 
"ing  their  flowery  pasture  along 
"the  banks  of  the  stream,  they 
"are  furnished  with  sweets  be- 
"fore  unrifled;  and  thus  a  single 
"floating  bee-house  yields  the 
"proprietor  a  considerable  in- 
"come.  Why  a  method  similar 
"  to  this  has  never  been  adopted 
"in  England,  where  we  have 
"more  gentle  rivers,  and  more 
"flowery  banks,  than  any  other 
"part  of  the  world,  I  know  not.'* 
After  this,  proofs  of  his  having 
seen  Florence,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Milan,  are  apparent;  and  in 
Carinthia  the  incident  occurred 
with  which  his  famous  couplet 
has  too  hastily  reproached  a 
people,  when,  sinking  with  fa- 
tigue, after  a  long  day"s  toilsome 
walk ,  he  was  turned  from^  a  pea- 
sant's hut  at  which  he  iniplored 
a  lodging.  At  Padua  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stayed  some  little 
time;**  and  here,  it  has  been  as- 

*  VI.  109.  In  the  same  narrative  (n. 
171)  he  mentions  what  he  had  observed 
of  the  tarantula  in  Italy.  ^'A  friend  of 
"mine  had  a  servant  who  t;uffered  him- 
"  self  to  be  bit,  &c" 

*♦  The  Percy  Memoir  (36)  says  six  months, 
and  adds  that,  "descending  to  Italy  he 
"made  his  description  of  that  country 
"  so  much  more  vigorous  and  picturesque 
**than  that  of  Addison ,  thoagh  they  botb 
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serted,  though  in  this  case  also 
the  official  records  are  lost,  he 
received  his  degree.  Here,  or  at 
Louvain,  or  at  some  other  of  these 
foreign  universities  where  he  al- 
ways boasted  of  himself  as  hero 
in  the  disputations  to  which  his 
philosophic  vagabond  refers, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
that  the  degree,  a  very  simple 
and  accessible  matter  at  any  of 
them,  was  actually  conferred. 
"Sir,"  said  Boswell  to  Johnson, 
"he  disputed  his  passage  through 
"Europe."*  Of  his  having  aGo 
taken  a  somewhat  close  survey 
of  those  countless  academic  in- 
stitutions of  Italy  in  the  midst  of 
which  Italian  learning  at  this  time 
withered,  evidence  is  not  want- 
ing; and  he  always  thoroughly 
discriminated  the  character  of 
that  country  and  its  people. 

Bat   small   the   bliss   that   sense   alone 

bestows, 
And    sensual   bliss    is    all    the    nation 

knows; 


"yiewed  it  through  pretty  much  the  same 
"^  political  optics."  The  same  authority 
informs  us  (36)  that  Goldsmith ,  after  his 
travels,  landed  at  Dover  in  175C;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Bee^  written  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  traveller,  which  no  doubt  fairly 
describes  his  own  restless  and  desultory 
wanderings.  **When  will  my  restless 
***  disposition  give  me  leave  to  enjoy  the 
**  present  hour?  When  at  Lyons  I  thought 
"all  happiness  lay  beyond  the  Alps; 
"when  in  Italy,  1  fouud  myself  still  in 
"want  of  something,  and  expected  to 
"leave  solicitude  behind  me  by  going 
"into  Roumelia;  and  now  you  find  me 
"taming  back,  still  expecting  ease  every- 
"where  but  where  I  am.  It  is  now  seven 
"years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a  single 
"ereatore  who  cared  a  farthing  whether 
TwM  dead  or  alive." 
,  *  i0,  n.  189. 


lu  florid    boauty  groves  and  fields  ap- 
pear— 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles 
here  I 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  his 

manners  reign :  _*^^^*_ 

Though  poor ,  luxurious ;  though  j^^  ^.^ 
submissive,  vain ; 

Though  gn^ve,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet 
untrue — 

And   even    in    penance    planning   sins 
anew. 

It  is  a  hard  struggle  to  return 
to  England;  but  his  steps  are 
now  bent  that  way.  "My  skill 
"in  music,"  says  the  philo- 
sophic vagabond ,  whose  account 
there  will  be  little  danger  in  ac- 
cepting^ as  at  least  some  certain 
reflection  of  the  truth,  "could 
"avail  me  nothing  in  Italy, 
"where  every  peasant  was  a 
"better  musician  than  I:  but  by 
"this  time  I  had  acquired  an- 
"  other  talent  which  answered 
"my  purpose  as  well,  and  this 
"was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In 
"all  the  foreign  universities  and 
"convents  there  are,  upon  cer- 
"tain  days,  philosophical  theses 
"maintained  against  every  ad- 
"ventitious  disputant;  for  which, 
"if  the  champion  opposes  with 
"any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a 
"gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner, 
"and  a  bed  for  one  night.  In 
"this  manner,  then,  I  fought  my 
"way  towards  England;  walked 
"along  from  city  to  city;  ex- 
"amined  mankind  more  nearly; 
"and,  if  1  may  so  express  it, 
saw  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Peckham  School  and  Grub  Street. 
1756—1767. 


1756. 


It  was   on   the    ist  of 


-^ —  February,  1756,  just  at  the 
/Et.28.  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith  stepped 
upon  the  shore  at  Dover,  and 
stood  again  among  his  country- 
men. 

Storn  o^er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her 

state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  In  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
Intent  on  high  designs. . . 

The  comfort  of  seeing  it  must 
have  been  nearly  all  the  comfort 
to  him.  At  this  moment,  there 
is  little  doubt,  he  had  not  a 
farthing  in  his  pocket ;  and  from 
the  lords  of  human  kind,  intent 
on  looking  in  any  direction  but 
his,  it  was  much  more  difficult 
to  get  one  than  from  the  care- 
less good-humoured  peasants  of 
France  or  Flanders.  In  the 
struggle  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night which  it  took  nim  to  get  to 
London,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  attempted  a  "low 
"comedy"  performance  in  a 
country  bam;  and,  at  one  of  the 
towns  he  passed,  had  implored 
to  be  hired  in  an  apothecary's 
shop.*  In  the  middle  ofFebruary 

*  In  one  of  the  newspaper  notices 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  the 
writer  stated  that  he  had  once  set  op  as 
an  apothecary  in  a  country  town.  This 
was  immediately  denied ,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ireland  was  referred  to ;  where- 
upon the  writer  rejoined  (St  James* 
Chronicle,  April  12,  14,  1774),  "We  never 
"^id  that  he  set  up  i^  Ireland.    The 


he  was  wandering  without  friend 
or  acquaintance,  without  the 
knowledge  or  comfort  of  even 
one  kind  face,  in  the  lonely,  ter- 
rible, London  streets. 

He  thought  he  might  find  em- 
ployment as  an  usher;  and  there 
IS  a  dark  uncertain  kind  of  story, 
of  his  getting  a  bare  subsistence 
in  this  way  for  some  few  months, 
under  a  feigned  name:  which 
would  have  involved  him  in  a 
worse  distress  but  for  the  judi- 
cious silence  of  the  Dublin  Doc- 
tor (Radcliff),  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege and  joint-tutor  with  Wilder, 
to  whom  he  had  been  suddenly 
obliged  to  refer  for  a  character, 
and  whose  good-humoured  ac- 
quiescence in  his  private  appeal 
saved  him  from  suspicion  of  im- 
posture. Goldsmith  showed  his 
gratitude  by  a  long,  and,  it  is 
said,  a  most  delightful  letter  to 
Radcliff,  descriptive  of  his  travels ; 
now  unhappily  destroyed.*    He 

"country  town  alluded  to  is  an  English 
"town,  the  name  of  whieh  is  forgotten. 
*'But  the  writer  of  this  and  the  former 
"paragraph  assures  the  public  that  he 
"had  the  anecdote  from  t^e  Doctor^s 
"own  mouth.*'  Mr.  Prior  has  quoted 
this,  I.  801. 

*  Percy's  friend,  Campbell  (in  Ms  PW- 
losopkical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  in 
a  series  of  letters  to  John  Watkinson, 
M.D.  London,  1777,  886-9),  gires  an  ac- 
count of  this  incident  from  the  recoUec- 
tlons  of  RadclifTs  widow,  but  in  ante- 
dating it  before  his  foreign  travel  makes 
an  evident  mistake,  which  is  silently  cor- 
rected In  the  Percy  Memoir y  37,  where  re- 
ference is  made  to  Campbeirs  book.  I 
now  quote  the  latter;  "She  mentioned  to 
"me  a  very  long  letter  from  him  (Gold- 
"smith),  whieh  she  had  often  heard  her 
"husband  read  to  bis  friends,  apon 
"the  commencement  of  Ooldsrolth^s 
"  celebrity.    But  this ,  yrHh  o^or  ^in^9 
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also  wrote  again  to  his  more 
familiar  Irish    friends,    but   his 

"  of  more  value ,  was  nnfortunately  lost 
"by  aecidental  fire  gince  her  husband's 
'*  death.  Upon  his  first  going  to  Ea^nd, 
"he  was  in  such  distress,  that  he  would 
"gladly  have  become  an  usher  to  a 
"coimUy  8<^ool ;  but  so  destitute  was  ho 
"of  Iriends  to  recommend  him,  that  he 
"  could  not  without  difficulty  obtain  e?en 
"this  low  department.  The  master  of 
"the  school  scrupled  to  employ  him 
"without  some  testimonial  of  his  past 
"life.  Goldsmith  referred  him  to  his 
"tutor  at  c<^ege  for  a  character;  but  all 
"this  while  he  went  under  a  feigned 
"name.  From  this  resource,  therefore, 
"one  would  think  that  Ilttie  in  his  favour 
"could  be  ever  hoped  for;  but  he  only 
"wanted  to  serve  a  present  exigency;  an 
"nshership  was  not  his  object.  In  this 
"strait,  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Radcliff, 
"imploring  him ,  as  ho  tendered  the  wel- 
"faro  of  an  old  pupil,  not  to  answer  a 
"letter  which  he  would  probably  re- 
"ceive,  the  same  post  with  his  own,  from 
"the  schoolmaster.  He  added  that  he 
"had  good  reasons  for  concealing  both 
"from  him  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
"his  name,  and  the  real  state  of  the 
"case;  every  circumstance  of  which  he 
"promised  to  communicate  on  some  fu- 
"tnre  occasion.  His  tutor,  embarrassed 
"enough  before  to  know  what  answer  he 
"should  give,  resolved  at  last  to  give 
"none.  And  thus  was  poor  Goldsmith 
"snatched  from  between  the  horns  of 
"his  present  dilemma,  and  suffered  to 
"drag  on  a  miaerable  life  for  a  few  pro- 
"bationary  months."  Letter  from  Ath- 
lone,  dated  November  1775.  Campbell 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  promised  letter 
of  thanks  to  Radcliff  "contained  a 
"comical  narrative  of  his  adventures 
"firom  leaving  Ireland  to  tliat  time;  his 
"musical  talents  having  procured  him  a 
"welcome  reception  wherever  he  went. 
"My  authority  says,  her  husband  ad- 
"mirod  this  letter  more  thiih  any  part  of 
"his  works.  But  she  would  not  venture 
"to  trust  her  memory  in  detailing  par- 
"ticulars,  which  after  all  could  not  ap- 
"pear  vexy  interesting,  but  from  his  own 
"manmer  of  stating  tiliem."  Isaac  Reed 
quotes  the  passage  (Life  prefixed  to  Poems 
hfCMdsmith  andPamell,  17!>5,  p.  xi-xii.) 
witbbeUQfinit, 


letters  were  again  unanswered. 
He  went  among  the  London 
apothecaries ,  and  asked  them  to 
let  him  spread  plaisters  for        ^ 

them,  pound  in  their  mor ^*- 

tars,  run  with  their  medi-  ^'-^^ 
cines:  but  they,  too,  asked  him 
for  a  character,  and  he  had  none 
to  give,*  At  last  a  chemist  of 
the  name  of  Jacob  took  compas- 
sion upon  him,  and  the  late  Con- 
versation Sharp  used  to  point  out 
a  shop  at  the  comer  of  Monu- 
ment-yard on  Fish -street -hill, 
shown  to  him  in  his  youth  as  this 
benevolent  Mr.  Jacob's.  Some 
dozen  years  later,  Goldsmith 
startled  abrilliant  circle  atBennet 
Langton's  or  Reynolds's  with  an 
anecdote  of  "When  Hived  among 
"the  beggars  in  Axe-lane,"** 
just  as  Napoleon,  fifty  years  later, 
appalled  the  psirty  of  crowned 
heads  at  Dresden  with  his  story 
of  "When  I  was  lieutenant  in  the 
"regiment  of  La  Fere."  The 
experience  with  the  beggars  will 
of  course  date  before  that  social 


*  "His  threadbare  coat,  his  uncouth 
figure,  and  Hibernian  dialect,  caused 
him  to  meet  with  repeated  refusals.** 

Percf/  Memoir,  38.    "His  broad  Irish  ac- 
I'cent,"  says  Isaac  Reed,   "and  his  un- 
"  couth  appearance ,  operated  against  his 
reception." 

**  "George  Langton  told  me  that  he 
was  present  one  day"  (it  could  not 
have  been  George,  but  no  doubt  was 
Bonnet)  "when  Goldsmith  (Dr.  Oliver), 
"in  a  circle  of  good  company,  began 
"  with,  *  "When  I  lived  among  the  beggars 

*  in  Axe  Lane,* Every  one  present 

"was  well  acquainted  with  the  varied 

habits  of  Goldsmith's  life ,  and  with  the 
naivete'  of  his  character;  but  this  sudden 
trait  of  simplicity  could  not  but  cause  a 
momentary  surprise."  Best's  Personal 
cmd  Literary  Mem<n'fals,  76, 
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elevation  of  mixing  and  selling 

drues  on  Fish-street-hill.      For 

doubtless  the  latter  brought  him 

g     into  the  comfort  and  good 

society  on  which  he  after- 

iEt.28.  wards  dwelt  with  such 
unction,  in  describing  an  elegant 
little  lod^in^  at  three  shillings  a 
week,  with  its  lukewarm  dinner 
served  up  between  two  pewter 
plates  from  a  cook's-shop. 

Thus  employed  among 
—  — -  the  drugs,  he  heard  one 
^t.29.  ^^y  ^^^^  Sleigh,    an  old 

fellow-student  of  the  Edinburgh 
time,  was  lodging  not  far  off, 
and  he  resolved  to  visit  him.  He 
had  to  wait,  of  course,  for  his 
only  holiday;  "but  notwithstand- 
"ing  it  was  Sunday,"  he  said 
afterwards  in  relating  the  anec- 
dote, "and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
"I  was  in  my  best  clothes.  Sleigh 
"did  not  know  me.  Such  is  the 
**tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to 
**  poverty.'*  He  did  not  fail  to 
leave  to  the  unfortunate  the  les- 
sons they  should  be  taught  by  it. 
Doctor  Sleigh  (Footers  Doctor 
Sligo^  honourably  named  in  an 
earlier  page  of  this  narrative)  re- 
collected at  last  his  friend  of  two 
years  gone;  and  when  he  did  so, 
added  Goldsmith,  "I  found  his 
"heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
"shared  his  purse  and  friendship 
*'with  me  during  his  continuance 
"in  London."*  With  the  help 
of  this  warm  heart  and  friendly 
purse,  seconded  also  by  the 
good  apothecary  Jacob  ("who," 
says  Cooke,  "saw  in  Goldsmith 


*   Cookers   Narrative. 
XXIV.  91. 


"talents  above  his  condition"), 
he  now  "rose  from  the  apothe- 
"cary's  drudge  to  be  a  physician 
"in  a  humble  wayj"  in  Bankside, 
Southwark.*  It  was  not  a  thriv- 
ing business;  poor  phvsician  to 
the  poor:  but  it  seemea  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  hope  was 
strong  in  him. 

An  old  Irish  acquaintance  and 
school-fellow  (Beatty)  met  him 
at  this  time  in  the  streets.  He 
was  in  a  suit  of  green  and  gold, 
miserably  old  and  tarnished;  his 
shirt  and  neckcloth  appeared  to 
have  been  worn  at  least  a  fort- 
night; but  he  said  he  was  prac- 
tising physic,  and  doing  very- 
well  !**  It  is  hard  to  confess 
failure  to  one's  school-fellow. 

Our  next  glimpse,  though  not 
more  satisfactory,  is  more  pro- 
fessional. The  green  and  gold 
have  faded  auite  out,  into  a  rusty- 
full -trinuned  black  suit:  the 
pockets  of  which,  like  those  of 
the  poets  in  innumerable  farces, 
overflow  with  papers.  The  coat 
is  second-hand  velvtt,  cast-ofF 
legacy  of  a  more  successful  bro- 
ther of  the  craft;  the  cane,  and 
the  wig,  have  served  more  for- 
tunate owners;  and  the  humble 
practitioner  of  Bankside  is  feel- 
mg.the  pulse  of  a  patient  humbler 
than  himself,  whose  courteous 
entreaties*  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  hat  he  keeps 
pressed  over  his  heart,  he  more 
courteously  but  firmly  declines. 
Beneath  the  hat  is  a  large  patch 


"Rmva.   Mag.       *  Percif  Mtmoift 
*♦  Prior,  I.  816, 


38. 
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in  the  rusty  velvet,  which  he  thus 
conceals. 

But  he  cannot  conceal  the  star- 
vation which  is  again  impend- 
ing. Even  the  poor  printer's 
workman  he  attends,  can  see  how 
hardly  in  that  respect  it  goes 
with  him;  and  finds  courage  one 
day  to  suggest  that  his  master 
has  been  kind  to  clever  men  be- 
fore now,  has  visited  Mr.  John- 
son in  sponging-houses,  and 
might  be  serviceable  to  a  poor 
physician.  For  his  master  is  no 
Jess  than  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson, 
of  Salisbury-court  and  Parson's- 
green,  printer,  and  author  of 
Clarissa.  The  hii^t  is  successful ; 
and  Goldsmith,  appointed  reader 
and  corrector  to  the  press*  in 
Salisbury-court, — admitted  now 
and  then  even  to  the  parlour  of 
Richardson  himself,  and  there 
grimly  smiled  upon  by  its  chief 
literary  ornament,  great  poet  of 
Ae  day,  the  author  of  the  Nigkt 
Thoughts,  *♦ — sees  hope  in  litera- 

*  BoswelFs  enamoration  of  the  em- 
ployments of  his  adversity  is  strictly  cor- 
rect,  as  far  as  it  goes.  **As  I  once  ob- 
'^aerred  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  disrputed  his 
"'passage  through  Europe.  He  then  came 
'*to  England,  and  was  employed  succes- 
'^Bively  in  the  capacities  of  usher  to  an 
"academy,  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a 
"reviewer,  and  a  writer  for  a  news- 
"  paper."     Life,  n.  189. 

**  Not  that  Young's  smiles  were  al- 
ways *'grim.''  He  is  said  to  have  been 
very  pleasant  in  conversation ;  and  I  am 
!^  to  remember  that  his  parish  was  in- 
debted to  the  good-humour  of  the  poet 
for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green. 
Since  this  note  was  written  I  find  a  pas- 
sage of  Moore's  Diary  (vi.  11)  wherein 
R^^ers  remarks  to  Moore,  on  this  very 
"nbject  of  Yonng's  mirth  in  conversation, 
"*!  dare  say  tliat  people  who  act  mel- 
^ukcholy  as  he  did,  most  have  a  vent  in 


ture  once  more.  He  begins  a 
tragedy.  With  what  modest  ex- 
pectation, with  what  cheerful, 
simple  hearted  deference 
to  critical  objection,  an-  '  - 
other  of  his  Edinburgh  fel-  ^'•*9. 
low-students.  Doctor  Farr,  will 
relate  to  us. 

'*  From  the  time  of^GoIdsmith's  leaving 
Edinburgh,  In  the  year  1754,  I  never  saw 
him  till  1756,  when  I  was  in  London,  at- 
tending the  hospitals  and  lectures ;  early 
in  January"  [175G  is  an  evident  mistake 
for  1757J  '*he  called  upon  me  one  morn- 
ing before  I  was  up ,  and  on  my  entering 
the  room  I  recognised  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, dressed  in  a  rusty  ftill-trimmod 
black  suit,  with  his  pockets  fiill  of  papers, 
which  instantly  reminded  me  of  the  poet 
in  Garrick's  farce  of  Lethe,  After  we  had 
finished  our  breakfast,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  part  of  a  tragedy ;  which  he  said 
he  had  brought  for  my  correction;  (in 
vain  I  pleaded  inability  when  he  began 
to  read ,  and  every  part  on  which  I  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was 
immediately  blotted  out.  I  then  more 
earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  trust  to  my 
judgment,  but  to  the  opinion  of  persons 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic 
compositions,  on  which  he  told  me  ho 
had  submitted  his  production,  so  far  as 
he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
author  of  Clarissa,  on  which  I  peremptorily 
declined  offering  another  criticism  on 
the  performance.  The  name  and  subject 
of  the  tragedy  have  unfortunately  escaped 
my  memory ,  neither  do  I  recollect  with 
exactness  how  much  he  had  written, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  completed  the  third  act;  I  never 
heard  whether  he  afterwards  finished  it. 
In  this  visit  I  remember  his  relating  a 
strange  Quixotic  scheme  he  had  in  con- 
templation of  going  to  decipher  the  in- 
scriptions  on    the    written    mountains,* 


"some  way  or  other.  Now,  mutes  at 
''funerals — I  can  imagine  them,  when 
"they  throw  ofl'  their  cloaks,  playing 
"  leap-frog  together." 

*  Accounts  of  the  written  mountains 
may  be  seen  in  Burckhardt's  Syria^ 
606-13  (Ed.  1822);  they  are  also  referred 
to  in  Irby  and  Mangles'  Travels  (Ed.  1844), 
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though  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  written.  The 
salary  of  £300  per  annum,  which  had 
been  left  for  the  purpose,  was  the 
'757-     temptation!"* 

^^"^  Temptationindeed!  The 
head  may  well  be  full  of  projects 
of  any  kind,  when  the  pockets 
are  only  full  of  papers.  But  not, 
alas,  to  decipher  inscriptions  on 
the  written  mountains,  only  to 

E reside  over  pot-hooks  at  Peck- 
am,  was  doomed  to  be  the  lot 
of  Goldsmith.  One  Doctor  Milner, 
known  still  as  the  author  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammars  useful  in 
their  day,  kept  a  school  there; 
his  son**  was  among  these  young 
Edinburgh  fellow-students  with 
Oliver,  come  up,  like  Farr,  Sleigh, 
and  others,  to  their  London  ex- 
aminations; and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  office  of  assistant 
at  the  Peckham  academy  befell. 
"All  my  ambition  now  is  to  live," 
he  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  said,  in  the  words  he  after- 
wards placed  in  the  mouth  of 
young  Primrose.  He  seems  to 
have  been  installed  at  about  the 
beginning  of  1757.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  it 
was  an  earlier  year,  but  on 
grounds  too  unsafe  to  oppose  to 
known  dates  in  his  life.     The 

136;  and  bj  many  other  writers  on  the 
East;  see  also  Lady  Sundon's  Memoirs, 
II.  p.  8.  The  inscriptions  cover  the  rocks, 
some  of  them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
along  a  range  of  nearly  three  leagues, 
written  from  right  to  left,  in  short  lines. 
*  Percy  Memoir,  39,  40. 
**  Afterwards  a  physician  in  lac^ 
practice  at  Maidstone,  where  his  ten 
sisters  kept  house  for  him  untU  all  died 
but  the  youngcatt 


good  people  of  Peckham  have 
also  cherished  traditions  of  Go/d- 
smith  House,  as  what  was  once  the 
school  is  now  fondly  designated, 
which  may  not  safely  be  ad- 
mitted here.  Broken  window- 
panes  have  been  religiously  kept, 
for  the  supposed  treasure  of 
his  handwriting;*  and  old  gen- 
tlemen, once  Doctor  Milner's 
scholars,  have  claimed,  against 
every  reasonable  evidence,  the 
honour  of  having  been  whipped 
by  the  author  of  the  Vkar  0/ 
Wakefield.  But  nothing  is  with 
certainty  known,  save  what  a 
daughter  of  the  schoohnaster  has 
related. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  Miss 
Hester  Milner,  "an  intelligent 
"lady,  the  youngest,  and  only 
"remaining  of  Doctor  Milner's 
"ten  daughters,"  was  still  alive, 
and  very  willing  to  tell  what  she 
recollected  of  their  old  usher. 
An  answer  he  had  given  her  one 
day  to  a  question  of  her  own, 
which,  as  it  interested  her  youth, 
had  happily  not  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy ana  interest  her  old  age, 
seemed  to  have  retained  all  the 
strong  impression  that  it  first 
made  upon  her.  Her  father 
being  a  presbyterian  divine,  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  hear  many 
arguments  and  differences  in 
doctrine  or  dogma  discussed; 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  it 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  her 
one  day  to  ask  Mr.  Goldsmith 

*  I  derived  this  from  a  History  of 
Islington  leut  to  me  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  but  I 
omitted  at  thu  time  to  mali«  a  more  QX<^^ 
y^fvruow. 
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what  particular  commentator  on 
the  Scriptures  h^  would  recom- 
mend; when  after  a  pause  the 
usher  replied,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, that  in  his  belief  common- 
sense  was  the  best  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  writings.* 

What  other  reminiscences  she 
indulged  took  a  lighter  and  in- 
deed humorous  tone.  He  was 
voy  goodnatured,  she  said; 
played  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  the 
servants  and  the  boys ,  of  which 
he  had  no  lack  of  return  in  kind ; 
told  entertaining  stories;  "was 
"remarkably  cheerful,  both  in 
"the  family  and  with  the  young 
"gentlemen  of  the  school'*;  and 
amused  everybody  with  his  flute. 
Two  of  his  practical  jokes  on 
Doctor  Milners  servant,  or  foot- 
boy,  were  thought  worth  putting 
in  a  notebook  by  the  worthy 
gwitleman,**  a  neighbour  of 
Miss  Milner's  at  Islington,  to 
whom  she  related  them,  an4  who 
had  already  himself  made  some 
name  in  the  world.  Thinking 
that  the  old  lady's  recollections 
somewhat  pleasantly  illustrated 
the  "humour  and  cheerfulness  of 
"Goldsmith,^'    he   was   careful, 

*  Gent.  Mag.  iixxxvii.  277. 
•*  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Pullin's  Row, 
Islington :  at  this  time  a  popular  preacher 
n  Ae  Baptist  persnasion ,  and  known  as 
the  writer  of  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Be- 
HomimUiofiS.,  &c.  He  conducted  a  school 
is  Pnllhi's  Row ;  and  his  high  character 
i»  an  additional  voucher  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  what  he  relates.  He  was  a  very 
{oolific  writer.  See  a  Hst  of  his  works 
in  BiograpMcal  Diciimmff  of  Living  Au- 
ttors  (1816),  110;  and  In  the  Lmidcm  Ca- 
iaiogm  (1846),  161.  Ho  sent  his  anecdotes 
to  the  fifty-third  volume  of  the  European 


after  "receiving  them  from  Miss 
"Milner  on  drinking  tea  with 
"her,"  to  write  them  down  im- 
mediately on  his  return 
home.  And  as  even  bio — ; — - 
graphy  has  its  critics  jca-  '*''*  ^^ 
lous  for  its  due  and  proper  dig- 
nity, the  present  writer  had  per- 
haps better  anticipate  a  possible 
objection  to  these  and  other 
anecdotes  which  in  this  narrative 
will  first  be  read,  by  pleading 
also  the  apology  of  Miss  Milner's 
friend,  that  "however  trivial  they 
"may  be,  there  are  some  young 
"persons  to  whom  they  may 
"prove  acceptable.'^ 

William  was  the  name  of  the 
schoolmaster's  servant,  and  his 
duty  being  to  wait  on  the  young 
gentlemen  at  table,  clean  their 
shoes,  and  so  forth,  he  was  not, 
in  social  position,  so  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  usher  but  that 
much  familiarity  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  He  was  weak,  but 
good-tempered,  and  one  of  Gold- 
smith's jokes  had  for  its  object 
to  cure  him  of  a  hopeless  passion 
with  which  a  pretty  servant-gjirl 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  in- 
spired him.  This  youthful  Phillis 
seems  to  have  rather  suddenly 
quitted  service  and  gone  back  to 
her  home  in  Yorkshire,  leaving 
behind  her  a  sort  of  half-promise 
that  she  would  some  day  send 
William  a  letter;  which  every- 
body but  William  of  course  knew 
was  only  her  goodnatured  way 
of  getting  rid  of  importunity :  he, 
however,  having  a  fixed  persua- 
sion that  the  letter  would  come, 
every  morning  would  Mratch  the 
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postman  as  he  passed,  and  be- 
came at  last  so  wretched  with 
disappointment  that  Goldsmith 
goodnaturedly  devised  an 
-- — '—  attempt  to  cure  these  un- 
^t.29.  founded  expectations.  In 
a  servant-girPs  hand  elaborately 
imitated,  and  with  such  language 
and  spelling  as  would  exactly  hit 
off  the  longed-for  letter  out  of 
Yorkshire  ("the  lady  who  told  me 
"the  anecaote,''  interposes  the 
narrator,  "saw  it  before  it  was 
"sent*'),  Goldsmith  prepared  an 
epistle  from  PhiUis  which  was  to 
convey  to  William,  in  effect,  that 
she  had  for  various  reasons  de- 
layed writing,  but  was  now  to 
inform  him  that  a  young  man, 
by  trade  a  glass-grinder,  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  that 
she  had  not  given  him  much  en- 
couragement, but  her  relations 
were  strongly  for  the  match,  that 
she,  however,  often  thought  of 
William,  and  must  conclude  by 
saying  that  something  must  now 
be  done  one  way  or  another,&c.&c. 
Properly  sealed  and  directed, 
one  of  the  young  gentlemen  had 
it  in  charge  from  Goldsmith  to 
take  in  the  letters  on  the  post- 
man's next  visit,  place  this  among 
them,  and  hand  them  all  to  the 
footboy;  "the  young  gentlemen 
"being  in  the  habit  of  running 
"  towards  the  door  whenever  the 
"postman  made  his  appearance." 
Everything  fell  out  as  desired; 
the  letter  was  seized,  read,  and 
secreted  by  its  supposed  owner ; 
and  though  nothing  was  said  of 
its  contents  to  anybody,  the  fact 
of  something  having  happened 


as  plainly  revealed  itself  in  Wil- 
ham's  increased  air  of  import- 
ance, as  formerly  was  shadowed 
forth  in  the  young  lady  of  Mr. 
BickerstafPs  acquaintance,  who 
held  up  her  head  higher  than 
ordinary  from  having  on  (as  was 
afterwards  discovered)  a  pair  of 
striped  garters.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Gold- 
smith let  the  potion  work  which 
was  to  effect  the  cure;  and  not 
till  night  did  he  disturb  it  by  the 
startling  question,  addressed  to 
the  servant-man  on  his  walking 
into  the  kitchen,  "So,  William, 
"  you  kave  had  a  letter  from  York- 
" shire?  Well,  what  does  she 
"say  to  you?  Come,  now,  tell 
"me  all  about  it.'*  WiUiam  re- 
covered his  surprise,  confessed 
the  letter,  but  would  say  nothing 
more.  "  Yes,"  nodding  his  head ; 
"but  I  shall  not  tell  you,  Mr. 
"Goldsmith,  anything  about  it; 
"no,  no,  that  will  never  do.*' 
"What,  nothing?"  No.  "Not 
"if  she  says  she'll  marry  you?*' 
No.  "Not  if  she  has  married 
"anybody  else?"  No.  "Well 
"then,"  says  Goldsmith,  "sup- 
"pose,  William,  /  tell  you  what 
"the  contents  of  the  letter  are. 
"Come,"  he  added,  looking  at  a 
newspaper  he  held  in  his  hand, 
"I  will  reael  you  your  letter  just 
"as  I  find  it  here;"  and  he  read 
it  accordingly,  word  for  word,  to 
his  amazed  listener,  who  at  last 
cried  out  very  angrily,  "  You  use 
"me  very  ill,  Mr,  Goldsmith!  you 
"have  opened  my  letter."  The 
sequel  was  a  full  explanation  by 
the  goodnatured  usher,  and  suct^ 
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kindly  advice  not  in  future  to 
expect  any  letter  more  real  than 
that  which  had  been  written  to 
cure  him  of  his  folly,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Mimer,  "poor 
"William  was  then  induced  to 
"believe  it  the  wisest  way." 

This  anecdote  sufficiently  im- 
plies that  poor  Wilham  had  ob- 
stinate notions  of  his  own,  which 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  dissipate 
by  ordinary  modes  of  persua- 
sion. One  of  these.  Miss  Milner 
told  our  informant,  was  a  pre- 
posterous estimate  of  his  capa- 
city to  do  astonishing  things, 
which  nobody  else  could  attempt, 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  way. 
The  whole  kitchen  laughed  at 
him;  but  of  course  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  challenge  for  a  trial  at 
some  poisonous  draught,  or  fare 
unfit  for  a  Christian.  They  en- 
listed Goldsmith  at  last,  how- 
ever, who,  having  promised  to 
administer  correction  to  this  very 
eccentric  vanity,  thus  commenced 
preparations.  He  procured  a 
piece  of  uncoloured  Cheshire 
cheese,  rolled  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  candle  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and,  twisting  a  bit  of 
white  paper  to  the  size  of  a  wick, 
and  blacking  its  extremity,  thrust 
it  into  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
dieese,  which  he  then  put  into 
a  candlestick  over  the  kitchen 
fireplace ,  taking  care  that  in  an- 
other, by  the  side  of  it,  there 
should  be  placed  the  end  of  a 
real  candle,  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance exactly  the  same.  Every- 
thing thus  ready,  in  came  Wil- 
Ham,  and  was  straightway  chal- 


lenged by  the  usher  to  display 
what  he  had  so  often  boasted  of, 
in  a  trial  with  himself.  "You 
"eat    yonder     piece     of 

"candle,"  said  he,  taking ' 

down  the  cheese,  "and  I  ^'•='9- 
"will  eat  this."  William  as- 
sented rather  drily.  "I  have  no 
"objection  to  begin,"  continued 
Goldsmith,  "but  both  must  finish 
"at  the  same  time."  William 
nodded,  took  his  portion  of 
candle,  and,  still  reluctant, 
looked  ruefully  on  with  the  other 
servants  while  Goldsmith  began 
gnawing  away  at  his  supposed 
share,  making  terrible  wry  faces. 
With  no  heart  or  stomach  for  a 
like  unsavoury  meal,  his  ad- 
versary beheld  with  amazement 
the  progress  made,  and  not  till 
Goldsmith  had  devoured  all  but 
the  very  last  morsel,  did  he  take 
sudden  courage,  open  his  mouth, 
and  "fling  his  own  piece  down 
"his  throat  in  a  moment."  This 
had  the  seeming  effect  of  a  sud- 
den triumph  over  the  challenger, 
which  made  the  kitchen  ring  with 
laughter;  and  William,  less  dis- 
tressed with  his  real  sufferings, 
now  that  all  was  over,  than 
elated  by  his  fancied  victory, 
took  upon  him  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  defeated  usher, 
and  really  wondered  why  he 
had  not,  like  himself,  swallowed 
so  nauseous  a  morsel  all  at 
once.  "Why  truly,"  replied  the 
usher,  with  unaisturbed  gra- 
vity, "my  bit  of  candle,  Wil- 
"liam,  was  no  other  than  a  bit 
"of  very  nice  Cheshire  cheese, 
"and  therefore,  William,  I  was 
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"unwilling    to    lose    the    relish 

"of  it." 
Nor  were  these  the  only  stories 
related    of    the    obscure 
usher  at  Doctor  Milner's 


1757. 


^'•^9-  school.  Others  were  told, 
though  less  distinctly  remem- 
bered, having  less  mirth  and 
more  pathos  m  their  tone;  but 
the  general  picture  conveyed  by 
Miss  Milners  recollections  was 
that  of  a  teacher  as  boyish  as  the 
boys  he  taught.  With  his  small 
salary,  it  would  seem,  he  was  al- 
ways in  advance.  It  went  for  the 
most  part.  Miss  Milner  said,  on 
the  day  he  received  it,  in  relief 
to  beggars,  and  in  sweetmeats 
for  the  younger  class.  Her 
mother  would  observe  to  him  at 
last:  "You  had  better,  Mr.  Gold- 
"  smith,  let  me  keep  your  money 
"for  you,  as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
** young  gentlemen:"  to  which 
he  woula  goodhumouredly  an- 
swer, "In  truth,  madam,  there  is 
"equal  need."* 

All  this,  at  the  same  time,  is 
very  evidently  putting  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter,  as  it  was 
natural  Miss  Milner  should.  But 
in  sober  fact,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  tricks  on  William,  not- 
withstanding these  well-remem- 
bered childish  or  clownish  games, 
and  a  certain  cheerfulness  of 
temper  even  in  gravest  things,  it 
was  Goldsmith's  bitterest  time, 
this  Peckham  time.  He  could 
think  in  after  years  of  his  beg- 
gary, but  not  of  his  slavery,  with- 
out shame.  "Oh,  that  is  all  a 
** holiday  at  Peckham,"  said  an 

*  Watkina'a  Literary  Anecdctes,  515. 


old  friend  very  innocently  one 
day,  in  a  common  proverbial 
phrase;  but  Goldsmith  reddened, 
and  ask^d  if  he  meailt  to  affront 
him.*  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall 
the  tone  in  which  he  afterwards 
alluded  to  this  mode  of  life. 
When,  two  years  later,  he  tried 
to  persuade  people  that  a  school- 
master was  of  more  importance 
in  the  state  than  to  be  neglected 
and  left  to  starve,  he  described 
what  he  had  known  too  well. 
"The  usher,"  he  wrote,  in  the 
sixth  number  of  the  Bee,  **is 
"generally  the  laughing-stock  of 

*  Europ,  Mag.  xxiv.  92.  He  would  tell 
many  stories  of  his  own  distresses ,  says 
Oooke,  ''but  the  liiUe  story  0/  Pedckam 
^^  school  he  always  carefully  avoided." 
Lot  me  not  quit  those  recollections  of 
Mrs.  Hester  Milner  without  allusion  to 
what  was  written  of  her  by  Mr.  £y«na  in 
the  Qentl«man*s  Magazine,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death  at  a  most  advanced  age .  in 
January  1817.  His  mention  of  the  met 
of  her  attending  the  discourses  of  two 
dissenting  ministers,  "not  alike  in  their 
"religious  creed,"  but  with  neither  of 
whom  she  quarrelled,  seems  to  imply 
that  she  had  profited  by  the  eariy  adTice 
of  her  father's  old  usher  in  these  matters, 
and  put  it  to  practical  use.  "  She  never 
"  troubled  herself  much  with  speculative 
"points,  and  was  most  commendably  dia- 
"  posed  to  receive  instruction  from  good 
"men  of  every  denomination."  Mr. 
Evans  adds  that  she  had  also  a  talent  for 
poetical  composition,  had  gracefully 
translated  many  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
was  well  acquainted  both  with  French 
and  Italian ,  and  showed  the  singularity 
and  excellence  of  her  taste  by  the  books 
she  selected  to  read.  For  instance,  ho 
had  himself  purchased  at  her  request ,  for 
her  amusement  on  winter  nights  at  Isling- 
ton ,  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon ,  Paley's 
writings ,  Samuel  Richardson's  and  Anna 
Seward's  Cortespmidence,  Fuller's  Worthies^ 
and  Raleigh's  History  «/  the  World.  She 
left  very  considerable  property ,  the  most 
part  for  charitable  purposes.  Qeitt*  Mag, 
Lxzzvn.  278. 
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"the  school.  Every  trick  is 
"played  upon  him;  the  oddity  of 
"nis  manners,  his  dress,  or  his 
"lanj^age,  is  a  fund  of  eternal 
"ridicule;  the  master  himself 
"now  and  then  cannot  avoid  join 
"ing  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor 
"wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
"iU-usaee,  lives  in  a  state  of  war 
"with  aB  the  family.  This  is  a 
"very  proper  person,  is  it  not, 
"to  give  chilaren  a  relish  for 
"learning?  They  must  esteem 
"learning  very  much,  when  they 
"see  its  professors  used  With 
"such  ceremony!*'  So,  too,  and 
with  more  direct  reason,  it  was 
nnderstocMi  to  refer  to  the  Peck- 
ham  discomforts,  when  he  talked 
of  the  poor  usher  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
French  teacher,  "who  disturbs 
"him  for  an  hour  every  night  in 
"papering  and  filleting  his  hair; 
"and  stinks  worse  than  a  carrion 
"with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when 
"he  lays  his  head  beside  him  on 
"tbe  bolster.''  Who  will  not 
tMnk,  moreover,  of  George  Prim- 
rose and  his  cousin?  "Ay," 
cried  he,  "this  is  indeed  a  very 
"pretty  career  that  has  been 
"chalked  out  for  you.  I  have 
"been  an  usher  at  a  boardin^- 
"school  myself;  and  may  I  die 
"by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I 
"had  rather  be  under- turnkey  in 
"Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and 
"kbe:  I  was  browbeat  by  the 
"aaster,  hated  for  my  uely  face 
"by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the 
"boys.'*  Finally,  in  the  only 
anecdote  that  rests  on  other  safe 
wthority    than    Miss    Milner's, 


there  is  quite  sufficient  reason 
in  fact  for  adoption  of  the  same 
tone. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bishop, 
whose  sons  have  had  dis — ;— 
tinction  in  the  church,  was  ^^  ^' 
a  Peckham  scholar,  and  the  story 
is  told  as  it  was  received  from 
one  of  the  sons.*  "When  amus- 
"ing  his  younger  companions 
"during  play-hours  with  the  flute, 
"and  expatiating  on  the  plea- 
"sures  derived  from  music,  in 
"addition  to  its  advantages  in 
"society  as  a  gentlemanlike  ac- 
"quirement,  a  pert  boy,  looking 
"at  his  situation  and  personal 
"disadvantages  with  something 
"of  contempt,  rudely  replied  to 
"the  effect  that  A?  surely  could 
"not  consider  himself  a  gentle- 
"man:  an  offence  which,  diough 
"followed  by  chastisement,  dis- 
"  concerted  and  pained  him  ex- 
"tremely."  That  the  pain  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  which  even 
at  its  time  of  pressure  we  have 
seen  relieved  by  the  love  of  jest 
and  game,  could  also  on  occa- 
sion be  forgotten  in  what  a  happy 
nature  found  better  worth  re- 
membering, may  be  gathered 
from  the  same  authority.  When 
the  despised  usher  was  a  cele- 
brated man,  young  Bishop,  walk- 
ing in  London  with  his  newly- 
married  wife,  met  his  old  teacher. 
Goldsmith  recognised  him  in- 
stantly, as  a  lad  he  had  been 
fond  of  at  Peckham,  and  em- 
braced him  with  delight.  Mis 
joy  increased  when  Mr.  Bishop 
made  known  his  wife;  but  the 
^  iWor,  1. 219, 220. 
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introduction  had  not  unsettled 
the  child's  image  in  the  kind 
man's  heart.  It  was  still  the  boy 
before  him;  still  Master 
— — -  Bishop;  the  lad  he  used 
*  ''^^'  to  cram  with  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  to  the  judicious 
horror  of  the  Milners.  "Come, 
"my  boy,"  he  said,  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  basket-woman  stand- 
ing at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
"come,  Sam,  I  am  dehghted  to 
"see  you.  I  must  treat  you  to 
"something.  What  shall  it  be? 
"Will  you  have  some  apples? 
"Sam,"  added  Goldsmith,  sud 
denly,  "have  you  seen  my  pic- 
"ture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds? 
"Have  you  seen  it,  Sam?  Have 
"you  got  an  engraving?"  Not 
to  appear  negligent  of  the  rising 
fame  of  his  old  preceptor,  says 
the  teller  of  the  story,  "my  father 
"replied  that  he  had  not  yet  pro- 
" cured  it;  he  was  just  furnishing 
"his  house,  but  had  fixed  upon 
"the  spot  the  print  was  to  00 
"cupy  as  soon  as  he  was  ready 
"to  receive  it."  "Sam,"  re- 
turned Goldsmith  with  some  emo- 
tion, "if  your  picture  had  been 
"published,  I  should  not  have 
'f  waited  an  hour  without  having 
"it." 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  these 
better  days.  He  is  still  the  Peck- 
ham  usher,  and  humble  sitter  at 
Doctor  Milner's  board,  where  it 
chanced  that  Griffiths  the  book- 
seller, who  had  startedthe  MoniAfy 
Review  eight  years  before,  dined 
one  day.  Doctor  Milner  was  one 
of  his  contributors;  there  was 
opposition  in  the  field;  Archibald 


[Book  I. 


Hamilton  the  bookseller,  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  Smollett,  had  set 
afloat  the  Critical  Review ;  the  talk 
of  the  table  turned  upon  this, 
and  some  remarks  by  the  usher 
attracted  the  attention  of  Grif- 
fiths. He  took  him  aside :  "  Could 
"he  furnish  a  few  specimens  pf 
"criticism?"  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  specimens;*  and 
before  the  close  of  April  1757, 
Goldsmith  was  bound  by  Grif- 
fiths in  an  agreement  for  one 
year.  He  was  to  leave  Doctor 
Milner's,  to  board  and  lodge  with 
the  bookseller,  to  have  a  small 
regular  salary,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Monthly  Review,  ** 
One  sees  something  like  the 
transaction  in  the  pleasant  talk 
of  George  Primrose  and  his 
friend.  "Come,  I  see  you  are  a 
"lad  of  spirit  and  some  learning-, 
"what  do  you  think  of  com- 
"mencing  author,  like  me?  You 
"have  read  in  books,  no  doubt, 
"  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the 
"trade;  at  present  I'll  show  you 
"forty  very  dull  fellows  abolit 
"town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence. 
"All  honest,  jog-trot  men,  who 

*  The  most  important  of  those  sent  was 
a  notice  of  a  book  by  Professor  Mallet,  to 
be  hereafter  described,  which  was  printed 
in  the  April  number  of  the  review,  with 
this  note  prefixed :  *'  The  following  paper 
"was  sent  in  by  the  gentleman  who  signs 
"D,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  excose  our 
"striking  out  a  few  paragraphs,  for  the 
"sake  of  brevity."  In  the  next  number 
of  the  review  Goldsmith^s  contribution  is 
of  course  not  marked  by  any  signature  or 
prefatory  notice.  He  had  become  part  of 
the  establishment. 

**  The  agreement  is  correctly  enough 
described  in  the  Pncy  Memoir  (60) ,  but  is 
dated  a  year  later  than  when  it  was  really 
entered  into. 
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"go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and 
"write  history  and  politics,  and 
"are  praised :  men,  sir,  who,  had 
"they  been  bred  cobblers,  would 
"all  their  lives  have  only  mended 
"shoes,  but  never  made  them." 
On  which  Georg^e  makes  up  his 
mmd.  "Finding  that  there  was 
"no  great  degree  of  gentility 
"affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
"usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his 
"  proposal ;  and  having  the  highest 
"respect  for  literature,  hailed  the 
^antiqua  mater  of  Grub-street  with 
"reverence,  I  thought  it  my 
"gjory  to  pursue  a  track  which 
"Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before 
"me."  The  difference  of  fact 
and  fiction  here  will  be,  that 
glory  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Griffiths  and  glory  were 
not  to  be  thought  of  together. 
The  sorrowful  road  seemed  the 
last  that  was  left  to  the  hero  of 
my  narrative :  and  he  entered  it. 

On  this  "track,"  then,  trod  by 
few  successfully,  trod  happily  by 
fever  still,  though  not  on  that 
account  less  freely  or  fearlessly 
chosen  by  men  of  genius,  we  see 
Goldsmith  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  with  only  the  liberty  of 
choice  that  was  left  him  by  sheer 
necessity,  calling  after  caUing  hav- 
ing slipped  from  him,  launched 
for  the  first  time.  The  unusual 
gloom  of  the  prospect  might  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  a  more 
cheerful  adventurer. 

Fielding  had  died  in  shattered 
hope  and  fortune,  at  what  should 
have  been  his  prime  of  life,  three 
years  before.  Within  the  next 
two  years,  poor  and  mad,  Collins 

Oliver  CQlcUtnitKs  Life  and  Times,   /, 


was  fated  to  descend  to  his  early 

frave.  Smollett  was  toughly 
ghting  for  his  every-da/s  ex- 
istence; and  Johnson  had 
but  the  other  day  been  -^— 
tenant  of  a  sponging-  ^^•^' 
house.  Only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, on  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary  presenting  himself  to 
bookseller  Wilcox  with  a  plan 
for  obtaining  livelihood  as  a 
writer,  the  other,  eyeing  his 
powerful  frame  with  a  significant 
shrug,  told  him  he  had  better 
buy  a  porter's  knot.  No  man 
throve  that  was  connected  with 
letters  unless  also  connected  with 
their  trade  and  merchandise, 
and,  like  Richardson,  able  to 
print  books  as  well  as  write 
them. 

"Had  some  of  those,"  cried 
Smollett  in  his  bitterness,  "who 
"were  pleased  to  call  themselves 
"my  friends,  been  at  any  pains 
"to  deserve  the  character,  and 
"told  me  ingenuously  what  I  had 
"to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an 
"author,  when  I  first  professed 
"myself  of  that  venerable  fra- 
"temity,  I  should  in  all  proba- 
"bility  have  spared  myself  the 
"incredible  labour  and  chagrin  I 
"have  since  undergone."*  "I 
"don't  think,"  said  Burke,  in 
one  of  his  first  London  letters 
to  his  Irish  friends,  written  seven 
years  before  this  date,  "there  is 
"as  much  respect  paid  toaman  of 
"letters  on  this  side  the  water  as 
"you  imagine.  I  don't  find  that 
"Genius,  the 

'  rathe  primrose,  which  forsaken  dies,' 


*  Preface  to  the  Regicide, 
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"is  patronised  by  any  of  the 
"nobility  . . .  writers  of  the  first 
**  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious 
"patronage  of  the  public. 
— ^-^  "Afterali,amanwiUniake 
^tag.  «niore  by  the  figures  of 
"arithmetic  than  the  figures  of 
*' rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into 
"the  trade  wind,  and  then  he 
*'inay  sail  secure  over  Pactolean 
"sands/'* 

It  was  in  truth  one  of  those 
times  of  transition  which  press 
hardly  on  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
tiiem.  The  patron  was  gone, 
and  the  pubhc  had  not  come. 
The  seller  of  books  had  as  yet 
exclusive  command  over  the 
destiny  of  those  who  wrote  them : 
and  he  was  difficult  of  access; 
without  certain  prospect  of  the 
trade  wind,  hard  to  move.  "The 
"shepherd  in  Virgil^^*  wrote  John- 
son to  Lord  Chesterfield,  "grew 
**at  last  acquainted  with  Love, 
"and  found  him  a  native  of  the 
"rocks."  Nor  had  adverse  cir- 
cumstances been  without  their 
effect  upon  the  literary  charac- 
ter itself.**  Covered  with  the 
blanket  of  Boyse,  and  sheltered 
by  the  night-cellar  of  Savage,  it 
had  less  forfeited  its  honour  and 
self-respect  than  as  the  paid  client 
of  the  ministries  of  Walpole  and 
Henry  Pelham.  As  long  as  its 
political  services  were  acknow- 

*  Letter  to  his  gohool-fellow,  Matthew 
Smith. 

*•  If  any  one  would  see  a  sketch ,  by 
the  hand  of  a  master,  of  what  the  career 
of  the  man  generally  was  who  lived  by 
literature  in  this  wretched  interval,  let 
him  turn  to  Macaulay's  Sssa^a,  i.  379-81. 
Taudm.  ed. 


ledged  by  offices  in  the  state;  as 
long  as  Prior's  wit  could  be  paid 
by  an  embassy,  or  Addison's 
humour  win  its  way  to  a  secre- 
taryship; while  not  Swift  only, 
but  Steele  and  Congreve  and 
Gay  sat  at  ministers'  tables,  and 
were  not  without  weight  in  their 
councils ;  though  its  slavery  might 
not  be  less  real  than  in  later 
years,  yet  all  outwardly  went 
well  with  it.  Though  flat  apostacy 
then  might  lift  literature  in  rank, 
while  unpurchasable  indepen- 
dence depressed  it  into  ruin; 
though,  for  the  mere  hope  of  gain 
to  be  got  from  it,  mere  nobodies 
were  worth  propitiating  by  dig- 
nified pubhc  employments;  stiU, 
it  was  esteemed  by  the  crowd, 
because  not  altogether  shut  out 
from  prosperity  and  worldly  sta- 
tion. "The  middle  ranks,"  said 
Goldsmith  truly,  in  speaking  of 
that  period,*  "generally  imitate 
"the  great,  and  applauaed  from 
"fashion  if  not  from  feeling." 
But  when  another  state  of  things 
succeeded ;  when  politicians  had 
too  much  shrewdness  to  despise 
the  help  of  the  pen  and  too  bttle 
intellect  to  recognise  its  claims 
or  influence,  when  it  was  thought 
that  to  strike  at  its  dignity  was 
to  command  its  more  complete 
subservience,  when  undisguised 
corruption  had  become  the  agent 
of  all  political  intrigue,  and  votes 
were  never  wanting  to  the  minis* 
ter  who  would  give  hard  cash  in 
return  for  them;  Literature,  or 
the  craft  so  called,  was  thrust 

*  In  his  Enquiry  into  FioUU  L$amin^ 
Chap.  X. 
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from  the  house  of  commons  into 
its  lobbies  and  waiting-rooms, 
and  ordered  to  exchange  the 
honours  of  the  council-taile  for 
the  comforts  of  the  great  man's 
kitchen. 

The  order  did  not  of  necessity 
make  the  man  of  genius  a  ser- 
vant or  a  parasite;  upon  him  its 
sentence  was  simply  that  he  must 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  and 
peradventiure  starve.  But  though 
Jt  coidd  not  degrade  the  genuine 
writer,  it  called  writers  into  ex- 
istence whose  vices  were  a  de- 
gradation to  him;  who  lowered 
has  pursuits,  and  made  the  name 
of  man-of-letters  the  synonyme 
for  a  dishonest  hireling.  Of  the 
fifty  thousand  pounds  which  the 
secret  conunittee  found  to  have 
been  expended  by  Walpole's 
ministry  on  daily  scribblers  for 
their  daily  bread ,  not  a  sixpence 
was  received,  either  then  or  when 
the  Peihams  afterwards  followed 
the  example,  by  an  author  whose 
name  is  now  enviably  known. 
An  went  to  the  Guthries,  the 
Amhersts,  the  Amalls,  the  Ralphs, 
and  the  Oldmixons ;  and  whue  a 
Mr.  Cook  was  pensioned,  a  Harry 
Fielding  solicited  Walpole  in  vain. 
What  the  man  of  genius  re- 
ceived, tmless  the  man  of  rank 
had  wisdom  to  adorn  it  by  be- 
friending him,  was  nothing  but 
Ae  shame  of  being  confounded, 
as  one  who  lived  by  using  the 
pen,  with  those  who  lived  by  its 
prostitution  and  abuse. 

It  was  in  vain  he  strove  to 
esc^e  this  imputation;  it  in- 
creased ^  and  it  fastened  itself 
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upon  hhn.  To  become  author 
was  to  be  treated  as  adventurer: 
a  man  had  only  to  write,  to  be 
classed  with  what  Johnson 
calls  the  lowest  of  all  human  '^^^' 
beings,  the  scribbler  for  ^^-^ 
party.  One  of  Fielding's  re- 
marks, under  cover  of  a  grave 
sneer,  conveys  a  bitter  sense  of 
this  injustice.  "An  author,  in  a 
"country  where  there  is  no  public 
"provision  for  men  of  genius,  is 
"not  obliged  to  be  a  more  dis- 
"  interested  patriot  than  any 
"other.  Why  is  he,  whose  liveli- 
"hood  is  in  his  pen,  a  greater 
"monster  in  using  it  to  serve 
"himself,  than  he  who  uses  his 
"  tongue  for  the  same  purpose  ?  "  ♦ 
Nor  was  the  injustice  the  work 
of  the  vulgar  or  unthinking,  for 
it  was  strongest  in  the  greatest 
of  living  statesmen.  If  any  one 
had  told  William  Pitt  that  a  new 
man  of  merit,  called  Goldsmith, 
was  about  to  try  the  profession  of 
literature ,  he  would  have  turned 
aside  in  scorn.  It  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
career  of  Edmund  Burke,  that, 
in  this  very  year,  he  opened  it 

*  But  not  the  less  did  his  manly  spirit 
resent  and  denonnce  the  shame  brought 
by  this  class  of  men  on  the  calling  they 
disgraced.  "  The  malice  I  bore  this  fel- 
"low,"  says  Fielding's  poet  of  his  con- 
temporary poet,  "  is  inconceivable  to  any 
^  but  an  author,  and  an  unsuccessful  one. 
''I  never  could  bear  to  hear  him  well 
"spoken  of;  and  I  writ  anonymous 
"satires  against  him,  though  I  had  re- 
"ceived  obligations  firom  him.''  This  is 
not  an  inapt  quotation  on  the  threshold 
of  Goldsmith's  literary  life ,  for  he  suf- 
fered as  much  as  any  man,  through  the 
whole  of  it,  from  the  kind  of  creature 
thus  satirized  by  Fielding. 
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with  the  writing  of  a  book.*  It 
was  Horace  Walpole's  vast  sur- 
prise, four  years  later,  that  so 
sensible  a  man  as  "young 
-^^^^  "Mr.  Burke"  should  not 
^^^9'  have  "worn  off  his  au- 
"thorism  yet.  He  thinks  there 
"is  nothing  so  charming  as 
"writers,  and  to  be  one.  He 
"will  know  better  one  of  these 
"days."** 

Such  was  the  worldly  account 
of  Literature,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  deserted  by  the  patron  and 
not  yet  supported  by  the  public, 
it  was  committed  to  the  mercies 
of  the  bookseller.  They  were 
few  and  rare.  It  was  the  mission 
of  Johnson  to  extend  them,  and 
to  replace  the  writer's  craft,  in 
even  its  worldliest  view,  on  a 
dignified  and  honourable  basis; 
but  Johnson's  work  was  just  be- 
ginning. He  was  yet,  as  I  have 
said,  one  of  the  meaner  workers 
for  hire;  and  though  already 
author  of  the  Dictionary,  was  too 
glad  in  this  very  year  to  have 
Robert  Dodsley's  guinea  for 
writing  paragraphs  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  "Haa  you,  sir,  been 
"an  author  of  the  lower  class, 
"one  of  those  who  are  paid  by 
"  the  sheet,"  remonstrated  worthy 
printer  Bowyer  with  an  author 
who  could  pay,  who  did  not  need 
to  be  paid,  and  who  would  not 
be  trifled  with  by  the  man  of 

*  The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  in 
imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

•♦  Horace  Walpole's  Correspondencef 
(Ed.  1840;  to  which  I  shall  in  future 
refer  as  the  Collected  Letters  of  Walpole), 
XV.  160. 


types.*  Of  the  lower  class,  un- 
like that  dignitary  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son, still  was  Samuel  Johnson; 
he  was  but  a  Grub-street  man, 
paid  by  the  sheet,  when  Gold- 
smith entered  Grub-street,  pe- 
riodical writer  and  reviewer. 

Periodicals  were  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  They  were  the  means 
of  those  rapid  returns,  of  that 
perpetual  interchange  of  bargain 
and  sale,  so  fondly  cared  for  by 
the  present  arbiters  of  literature ; 
and  were  now,  universally,  the 
favourite  channel  of  literary  specu- 
lation. Scarcely  a  week  passed 
in  which  a  new  magazme  or 
paper  did  not  start  into  life,  to 
perish  or  survive  as  might  be. 
Even  Fielding  had  turned  from 
his  Jonathan  Wild  the  Greed,  to  his 
Jacobiti s  Journal  2Si^  Trtu  Patriot; 
and,  from  his  Tom  Jones  and 
Amelia,  sought  refuge  in  his 
Cavent  Garden  Journal,  We  have 
the  names  of  fifty-five  papers  of 
the  date  of  a  few  years  before 
this,  regularly  published  every 
week.**  A  more  important 
literary  venture,  in  the  nature  of 
a  review,  and  with  a  title  expres- 
sive of  the  fate  of  letters,  the 
Grub-street  Journal,  had  been 
brought  to  a  close  in  1737.  Six 
years  earlier  than  that,  for  a 
longer  life.  Cave  had  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Gentleman^s  Ma- 
gazine. Griffiths,  aided  by  Ralph, 
Kippis,  Langhome,  Grainger,  and 
others,  followed  with  the  earliest 

*  Nicholses  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eit^teenth  Century  (1812),  11.  530. 

**  See  the  curious  and  complete  list  in 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecd^xtes,  iv,  38-97, 
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regular  Review  which  can  be  said 
to  have  succeeded,  and  in  1749 
beean,  on  whig  principles,  that 
publication  of  the  Monthly  which 
lasted  till  our  own  day.  Seven 
years  later,  the  tories  opposed  it 
with  the  Critical^  which,  with  slight 
alteration  of  title,  existed  to  a 
very  recent  date,  more  strongly 
tainted  with  high-church  advo- 
cacy and  principles  quasi-popish 
than  when  the  nrst  number,  sent 
forth  under  the  editorship  of 
Smollett  in  March  1756,  was 
on  those  very  grounds  assailed.* 
In  the  May  of  that  year  of  Gold- 

*  The  Critical  Review  ^  altered  after- 
wards to  the  British  Critic,  became  in  still 
later  years,  for  reasons  connected  with 
ito  advoca^v  of  extreme  "Anglican" 
views,  the  Christian  Remembrancer  j  under 
which  tiUe  it  is  still  published. 
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smith's  life  to  which  I  have  now 
arrived,  another  Review  ^  the  Uni- 
versalt  began  a  short  existence  of 
three  years,  its  principal 
contributor  being  Samuel  — ^-^ 
Johnson,  at  this  time  wholly  ^^  ^^• 
devoted  to  it. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples that,  if  the  least  liberty 
of  choice  had  been  his,  might 
have  raised  or  dejpressed  the 
sanguine  heart  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, when,  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, now  providers  of  his  bed 
and  board,  he  sat  down  in  the 
bookseller's  parlour  in  Pater- 
noster-row faced  appropriately 
with  the  sign  of  The  Dunciad,  to 
begin  his  engagement  on  the 
Monthly  Review^ 


END  OF  BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Reyiewing  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qriflfitlis. 
1767. 

The  means  of  existence,  long 
sought,  seemed  thus  to  be  founc^ 
when,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
Oliver  Goldsmith  sat  down 
to    the    precarious    task- 


^t.29.  ^Q^^  q£  Author  by  Pro 
fession.  He  had  exerted  no  con- 
trol over  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  took  up  the  pen:  nor 
had  any  friendly  external  aid,  in 
an  impulse  of  kindness,  offered 
it  to  his  hand.  To  be  swaddled, 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  author- 
ship is  the  lot  of  more  fortunate 
men :  with  Goldsmith  it  was  the 
stern  and  last  resource  of  his 
struggle  with  adversity.  As  in 
the  country-barn  he  would  have 
played  Scrub  or  RicHard;  as  he 
prescribed  for  the  poorer  than 
himself  at  Bankside,  until  worse 
than  their  necessities  drove  him 
to  herd  with  the  beggars  in  Axe- 
lane;  as  in  Salisbury-court  he 
corrected  the  press  among  Mr. 


Richardson's  workmen,  on  Tower- 
hill  doled  out  physic  over  Mr. 
Jacob's  counter,  and  at  Peckham 
dispensed  the  more  nauseating- 
dose  to  young  gentlemen  of  Doc- 
tor Milner's  academy:  he  had 
here  entered  into  Mr.  Griffiths's 
service,  and  put  on  the  livery  of 
the  Monthly  Revinv. 

He  was  man-of-letters,  then, 
at  last;  but  had  gratified  no  pas- 
sion, and  attained  no  object  of 
ambition.  The  hol)e  of  great- 
ness and  distinction,  day-star  of 
his  wanderings  and  his  priva- 
tions, was  at  this  hour,  more  than 
it  had  ever  been,  dim,  distant, 
cold.  A  practical  scheme  of 
literary  life  had  as  yet  struck  no 
root  in  his  mind;  and  the  asser- 
tion, of  later  years,  that  he  was 
past  thirty  before  he  was  really 
attached  to  literature  and  sen- 
sible that  he  had  found  his  voca- 
tion in  it,  is  no  doubt  true.  What 
the  conditions  of  his  present 
employment  were,  he  knew  well : 
that  if  he  had  dared  to  indulge 
any  hopes  of  finer  texture,  if  he 
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had  shown  the  fragments  of  his 
poem,  or  if  he  had  produced  the 
acts  of  the  tragedy  read  to 
Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths must  have  taken  immediate 
counsel  on  the  expenses  of  his 
board-  He  was  there,  as  he  had 
been  in  other  places  of  servitude, 
because  the  dogs  of  hunger  were 
at  his  heels.*     He  was  not  a 

*  In  an  esaay  byMr.DeQoincey  on  the 
first  edition  of  this  biography,  so  dif* 
ferent  an  opinion  is  formed  from  that 
wkich  I  offer  of  this  Griffiths-agreement, 
u  well  as  of  my  contrast  between  the 
position  of  the  man-of-Ietters  in  Gold- 
smith^s  day  and  that  of  the  men  of  Queen 
Anse,  while  the  grounds  of  difference  are 
>o  amusingly  expressed,  that  the  reader 
win  probably  thank  me  for  quoting  the 
passage.  I  should  premise  that  Smart^s 
agreement,  alluded  to  in  the  outset,  will 
be  found  described,  post,  Book  m. 
Chap.  X.  "The  pauperised  (or  Grub 
''Street)  section  of  the  literary  body ,  at 
''the  date  of  Goldsmith's  taking  service 
"amongst  it,  was  (in  Mr.  Forster's 
"estimate)  at  its  very  lowest  point  of  de- 
"iM^saion.  And  one  comic  presumption 
"in  £ftvoar  of  that  notion  was  tliat  Smart, 
"the  prose  translator  of  Horace,  and  a 
"well-bnilt  scholar,  actually  let  himself 
"out  to  a  monthly  journal  on  a  regular 
"lease  of  ninety-nine  years.  What  could 
"move  the  rapacious  publisher  to  draw 
"the  lease  for  this  monstrous  term  of 
"years,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Surely 
"the  villain  might  have  been  content 
"with  three  score  years  and  ten.  But 
"think,  reader,  of  poor  Smart  two  years 
"after,  upon  another  publisher's  apply- 
"iag  to  him  vainly  for  contributions,  and 
"sugrily  demanding  what  possible  ob- 
"jection  could  be  made  to  offers  so 
"liberal ,  being  reduced  to  answer—*  No 
"'objection,  sir,  whatever,  except  an 
"'imexpired  term  of  ninety-seven  years 
"  *yet  to  run.'  The  bookseller  saw  that 
"he  most  not  apply  again  in  thai  cen- 
"tuy;  and,  in  fact,  Smart  could  no 
"longer  let  himself,  but  must  be  sub-let 
"(if  let  at  all)  by  the  original  lessee. 
"Qnery  now — was  Smart  entitled  to  vote 
''la  a  freeholder,  and  Smart's  children 


Strong  man,  as  I  have  said;  but 
neither  was  his  weakness  such 
that  he  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities it  brought. 
When  suffering  came,  in 
whatever  form,  he  met  it  ^*-*9- 
with  a  quiet,  manful  endurance: 
without  gnashing  of  the  teeth, 
or  wringing  of  the  hands.  Among 

"(if  any  were  bom 'during  the  currency 
"of  the  lease)  would  they  be  serfs,  and 
"ascripU  pr^f  Ooldsmith's  own  terms 
"of  self  -  conveyance  to  Griffiths — the 
"terms  we  mean  on  which  he  'con- 
"  'veyed'  his  person  and  free-agency  to 
'*the  uses  of  the  said  Griffiths  (or  his  as- 
" signs?) — do  not  appear  to  have  been 
"much  more  dignified  than  Smart's  in 
"the  quality  of  the  conditions,  though 
"considerably  so  in  the  duration  of  the 
^^term;  Goldsmith's  lease  being  only  for 
"one  year,  and  not  for  ninety-nine,  so 
"that  he  had  (as  the  reader  perceives)  a 
"  clear  ninety-eight  years  at  his  own  d^- 
"posaL  We  suspect  that  poor  Oliver,  in 
"his  guileless  heart,  never  congratulated 
"himself  on  having  made  a  more  felicl- 
"tous  bargain.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so 
"  bad,  if  everything  be  considered :  Geld- 
"smith's  situation  at  that  time  was  bad; 
"and  for  that  very  reason  the  lease 
"  (otherwise  monstrous)  was  not  bad.  He 
"was  to  have  lodging,  board,  and  'a 
"  *  small  salary,'  wry  small,  we  suspect; 
"and  in  return  for  all  these  blessings,  be 
"  had  nothing  to  do ,  but  to  sit  still  at  a 
"  table,  to  work  hard  from  an  early  hoar 
"in  the  morning  until  8  p.m.  (at  which 
"elegant  hour  we  presume  that  the 
"  parenthesis  of  dinner  occurred),  but  also 
" — ^which,  not  being  an  article  in  the 
"lease,  might  have  been  set  aside,  on  a 
"motion  before  the  King's  Bench— to 
"endure  without  mutiny  the  correction 
"and^he  revisal  of  all  his  MSS.  by  ifrs. 
"Griffiths,  wife  toDr.G.  the  lessee.  This 
"affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr.Gt.  surmounting  his 
"shoulders,  and  controlling  his  pen, 
"  seems  to  us  not  at  all  less  dreadful  than 
"that  of  Sindbad,  when  indorsed  with 
"the  old  man  of  the  sea;  and  we,  in 
"Goldsmith's  place,  should  have  tried 
"how  far  Sindbad's  method  of  abating 
"the  nuisance  had  lost  its  efficacy  by 
"time,  viz.  the  tempting  our  oppressor  to 
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the  lowest  of  human  beings  he 
could  take  his  place,  as  he  after- 
wards proved  his  right  to  sit 
among  the  highest,  by  the 
strength  of  his  affectionate 


^^^'  sympathies  with  the  na- 
ture common  to  all.  And  so 
sustained  through  the  scenes  of 
wretchedness  he  passed,  he  had 
done  more,  though  with  little 
consciousness  of  his  own,  truly 
to  achieve  his  destiny,  than  if, 
transcending  the  worldly  plans  of 
wise  Irish  friends,  he  had  clam- 
bered to  the  bishops'  bench  or 


"get  drunk  once  or  twice  a-day,  and 
"then  suddenly  throwing  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  oflF 
"  her  perch.  From  that  '  bad  eminence,' 
"which  she  had  audaciously  usurped, 
"what  harm  could  there  be  in  thus  dis- 
"  mounting  this  old  woman  of  the  sea?  .... 
"Certainly  these  conditions — the  hard 
"work,  the  being  chained  by  the  leg  to 
"the  writing-table,  and,  above  all,  the 
"having  one's  pen  chained  to  that  of  Mrs. 
"Dr.  Griffiths,  do  seem  to  countenance 
"Mr.  Forster's  idea,  that  Goldsmith's 
"period  was  the  purgatory  of  authors. 
"And  we  A*eely  confess  that  excepting 
"Smart's  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  or  the 
"contract  between  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
"Faustus,  we  never  heard  of  a  harder 
"bargain  driven  with  any  literary  man. 
"Smart,  Faustus,  and  Goldsmith ,  were 
"clearly  over-reached.  Yet,  after  all, 
"was  this  treatment  in  any  important 
"  point  (excepting  as  regards  Dr.  Faustus) 
"worse  than  that  given  to  the  whole  col- 
"lege  of  Grub  Street,  in  the  days  of 
"Pope?  The  first  edition  of  the  Dunciad 
"dates  from  1727;  Goldsmith's  matricula- 
^"  tion  in  Grub  Street  dates  from  1 757^just 
"thirty  years  later;  which  is  one  genera- 
"tion.  And  it  is  important  to  remember 
"that  Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  his 
"twenty-ninth  year,  was  simply  an  usher 
"at  an  obscure  boarding-school;  had 
"never  practised  writing  for  the  press, 
"and  had  not  even  himself  any  faith 
"at  all  in  his  own  capacity  for  writ- 
hing." De  Quincey'f  WbrJw,  vx.  212.15 
(Bd.  1867). 


out-practised  the  whole  college  of 
physicians. 

The  time  is  at  hand  in  his  his- 
tory, when  all  this  becomes  clear. 
Outside  the  garret  window  of  Mr. 
Griffiths,  by  the  light  which  the 
miserable  labour  of  the  Monthly 
Review  will  let  in  upon  the  heart- 
sick labourer,  it  may  soon  be 
seen.  Stores  of  observation,  feel- 
ing, and  experience,  hidden  from 
himself  at  present,  are  by  that 
light  to  be  revealed.  It  is  a 
thought  to  carry  us  through  this 
new  scene  of  suffering,  with  new 
and  unaccustomed  hope. 

Goldsmith  never  publicly 
avowed  what  he  had  written  in 
the  Monthly  RevieWy  any  more  than 
the  Roman  poet  talked  of  the 
millstone  he  turned  in  his  days 
of  hunger.  Men  who  have  been 
at  the  galleys,  though  for  no 
crime  of  their  own  committing, 
are  wiser  than  to  brag  of  the 
work  they  performed  there.  All 
he  stated  was,  that  all  he  wrote 
was  tampered  with  by  Griffiths 
or  his  wife.  Smollett  has  de- 
picted this  lady  as  an  antiquated 
female  critic;  and  when  **il- 
" literate,  bookselling"  Griffiths 
declared  unequal  war  against 
that  potent  antagonist,  protest- 
ing that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
not  written  by  "physicians  with- 
"out  practice,  authors  without 
"learning,  men  without  decency, 
"gentlemen  without  manners, 
"and  critics  without  judgment,^' 
Smollett  retorted  in  a  few  broad 
unscrupulous  lines  on  the  whole 
party  of  the  rival  publication. 
"The     Critical    Review    is    not 
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"written,"  he  said,  "by  a  parcel 
"of  obscure  hirelings,  under  the 
"restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his 
"wife,  who  presume  to  revise, 
"alter,  and  amend  the  articles 
"occasionally.  The  principal 
"writers  in  the  Critical  Review  are 
"unconnected  with  booksellers, 
"unawed  by  old  women,  and  in- 
" dependent  of  each  other.''* 
Commanded  by  a  bookseller, 
awed  by  an  old  woman,  and 
miserably  dependent,  one  of 
these  obscure  hirelings  desired 
and  resolved,  as  far  as  it  was 

'  *  Critical  Rfivieic,  vii.  151 ;  in  a  notice  of 
Dr.  Grainger's  Letter  to  Dr.  Smollett  Oc- 
casioned by  his  Criticism  upon  a  late  Trans- 
lation of  TibuUus.  The  first  attack  by 
Griffiths  had  been  made  in  reviewing  a 
pamphlet  by  some  irritated  author  (an 
Occasional  Critic)  abusive  of  Smollett. 
"By  their  reciprocal  defamation,  they 
"api>ear  to  be  physicians  without  prac- 
"tice;  authors  without  learning;  men 
'^ without  decency;  and  (notwithstanding 
^he  has  made  some  lucky  discoveries  of 
"their  mistakes,  yet,  if  their  critical 
"merit  be  no  greater  than  his ,  the  public 
"will,  probably,  be  ready  to  add)  critics 
"without  judgment."  To  which  Smollett 
oltimately  retorted  as  in  the  text ;  but  he 
had  meanwhile  also,  in  an  address  to 
"the  Old  Gendewoman  who  directs  the 
*'MomtU^  Review^'  indulged  in  an  im- 
mediate onslaught.  "There  is  to  be 
"sure  great  elegance  in  this  long,  draw- 
"iing,  disjointed,  paralytic  sentence, 
"that,  propped  upon  the  crutch  of  paren- 
"  thesis,  drags  its  slow  length  along.  But 
"good,  now.  Gammer,  will  you  tell  us 
"how  you  discovered  that  what  we  said 
"of  the  Occasional  Critic  was  defama- 
"tioB?  Have  we  said  anything  of  him, 
"bat  what  you  yourself  have  expressly 
"eonftrmed?  ....  Have  you  found  out 
H|^  his  defamation,  that  we  are  phy- 
**tisitMnB  without  practice;  authors  with 
**mt%  learning;  men  without  decency: 
'^featlemenvdthout manners;  and  critics 
"witlfcoat  judgment?  Defamation  im- 
^^ttes  slander,  Goody,  and  slander  is 
*Hiqided  upon  falsehood,"  ^, 


possible,  to  remain  in  his  ob- 
scurity; but  a  copy  of  the  Monthly 
which  belonged  to  Griffiths,  and 
in  which  he  had  privately 
marked  the  authorship  of  — ^-^ 
most  of  the  articles,  with-  ^^'^' 
draws  the  veil.  It  is  for  no  pur- 
pose that  Goldsmith  could  have 
disapproved,  or  I  should  scorn 
to  assist  in  calling  to  memory 
what  he  would  himself  have  com- 
mitted to  neglect.  The«  best 
writers  can  spare  much ;  it  is  only 
the  worst  who  have  nothing  to 
spare. 

The  first  subject  I  may  men- 
tion first,  though  it  takes  us  back 
a  little.  It  was  the  specimen- 
review  which  had  procured  Gold- 
smith his  engagement;  and  if  the 
book  was  furnished  from  the 
bookseller's  stores,  it  was  pro- 
bably the  least  common-place  of 
all  they  contained.  This  was  the 
year  (1757)  in  which,  after  six 
centuries  of  neglect,  the  great, 
dark,  wonderful  field  of  northern 
fiction  began  to  be  explored. 
Professor  Mallet  of 'Copenhagen 
had  translated  the  Edda^  direct- 
ing attention  strongly  to  the  "re- 
" mains''  of  Scandinavian  poetry 
and  mythology:  and  Goldsmith's 
first  effort  in  the  Monthly  Review 
was  to  describe  the  fruits  of 
these  researches,  to  point  out 
resemblances  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  East,  and  to  note  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  sublimity  of 
the  fierce  old  Norse  imagination. 
"The  learned  on  this  side  the 
"Alps,"  he  began,  "have  long 
"laboured  at  me  antiquities  of 
"Greece  and  Rome,  but  almost 
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"totally  neglected  their  own;  like 
** conquerors,  who,  while  they 
"have  made  inroads  into  the  ter- 
j^^^  "ritories  of  their  neigh- 
^  hours,  have  left  their  own 


^t.  29-  "natural  dominions  to  de- 
"solation."*  This  was  a  lively 
interruption  to  the  ordinary 
Monthly  dulness,  and  perhaps  the 
Percys,  and  intelligent  sub- 
scribers of  that  sort,  opened  eyes 
a  little  wider  at  it.  It  was  not 
long  after,  indeed,  that  Percy 
first  began  to  dabble  in  Runk 
Verses  from  the  ^  Icelandic ;  before 
eight  years  were  passed  he  had 
published  his  famous  Reliques; 
and  in  ^w^  years  more,  during 
intimacy  with  the  writer  of  this 
notice  of  Mallet,  he  produced  his 
translation  of  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,  In  all  this  there  was 
probably  no  connection:  yet  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  word  in  season 
from  a  man  of  genius  may  do, 
even  when  the  genius  is  hirehng 
and  obscure  and  only  labouring 
for  the  bread  it  eats. 

More  common-place  was  the 
respectable -looking  thin  duo- 
decimo with  which  Mr.  Griffiths's 
workman  began  his  next  month's 
labour,  but  a  duodecimo  which 
at  the  time  was  making  noise 
enough  for  every  octavo,  quarto, 
and  folio  in  the  shop.  This  was 
Douglas,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  acted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent-garden. 
It  was  not  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury-lane,  because 
Garrick,  who  shortly  afterwards 
so  complacently  exhibited  him- 

*  Monthljf  Review ,  xvi.  377,  April  1757. 
See  ante,  64. 


self  in  Agis,  in  the  Siege  ofAquileia^ 
and  other  ineffable  dulness  from 
the  same  hand  (wherein  his  auick 
suspicious  glance  detected  no 
Lady  Randolphs),  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  character 
of  Douglas.  What  would  come 
with  danger  from  the  full  strength 
of  Mrs.  Gibber,  he  knew  might 
be  safely  left  to  the  enfeebled 
powers  of  Mrs.  Woffington; 
whose  Lady  Randolph  would 
leave  him  no  one  to  fear  but 
Barry  at  the  rival  house.  But 
despairing  also  of  Covent-garden 
when  refused  by  Drury-lane,  and 
crying  plague  on  both  their 
houses,  to  the  north  good  parson 
Home  had  returned,  and  after 
eight  months  were  gone,  had 
sent  back  his  play  endorsed  by 
the  Scottish  capital.  There  it  had 
been  acted;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Edinburgh,  the  like  of 
that  play  had  not  been  known. 
The  gentlemenwho  became  after- 
wards  the  Poker  Qub*  made 

*  The  Poker  Club  was  not  so  named 
till  five  years  later.  Bat  the  men  spoken 
of  in  the  text  were  precisely  that  select 
section  of  Edinburgh  society  already  ex- 
isting as  a  club,  which,  on  Scotland  being 
refused  a  militia ,  called  itself  the  Poker, 
"to  stir  up  the  fire  of  the  nation."  See 
an  account  of  it  in  Scott's  notice  of  Home 
in  his  Fr(m  y^wU  (ed.  1835),  xix.  283 ,  in 
Burton's  Life  of  Swne,  n.  456,  and  in 
Campbell's  Chancdlors,  vi.  29-30.  To 
these  authorities  I  have  now  (1870)  to 
add  the  Autobiographff  of  Alexander  (Jnpi- 
ter)  Catljfle;  edited  by  Mr.  Burton  in  1860. 
See  the  11th  chapter  of  that  book;  and 
for  various  notices  of  the  leading  Scotch- 
men, and  of  what  was  done  and  suffered 
by  Garlyle  himself  in  connection  with 
Home  and  his  tragedies ,  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters  especially,  and  others,  patsim. 
Carlyle  was  bom  six  years  before  Gold- 
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their  ecstasies  felt  from  Hunter- 
square  to  Grub-street  and  St. 
James's,  for  no  rise  in  the  price 
of  claret  had  yet  imperillea  the 
continuance  of  those  social 
gatherings.  Without  stint  or 
measure  to  their  warmth  the  cool- 
ing beverage  flowed;  and  bottle 
after  bottle  (at  eighteen-pence  a 
quart*)  disappeared  in  honour  of 
the  Scottish  Shakespeare,  whom 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pokers 
pronounced  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish because  free  from  "im- 
"happy  barbarism.^'  Yes,  refined 
from  the  unhappy  barbarism  of 
our  southern  Shakespeare,  and 
purged  from  the  licentiousness 
of  our  poor  London-starved  Ot- 
way,  here  at  last  was  a  master- 
piece of  the  stage.  It  was  David 
Hume's  opinion,  and  still  stands 
prefixed  to  the  Four  Dissertations 
he  was  bringing  out  at  the  time, 
that  "Johnny  Home''  had  all  the 
theatric  genius  of  those  two  poets 
so  refined  and  purged.  But  little 
was  even  a  philosopher's  exalta- 
tion,   to    the   persecution   of  a 

■mith,  and  outlived  him  thirty-one  years ; 
trarelled  to  IJeyden,  as  he  did,  after 
lesTing  the  Edinburgh  class-rooms; 
▼irited  London  from  time  to  time,  on 
^miliar  terms  with  Garrick,  Smollett, 
and  other  friends  common  also  to  Gold- 
s^th,  np  to  within  four  years  of  the 
death  of  the  latter,  when  his  auto- 
biography closes;  yet  he  never,  from 
first  to  last,  mentions  Goldsmith's  name* 
*  Iiet  me  borrow  here  that  exquisite 
ImrBt  of  hnmour  with  which  Johnson  met 
Bosrwell^s  grave  assurances  that  Scotch 
daiet  conld  really  make  a  man  drunk. 
**!  asnire  yon,  sir,  there  was  a  great  deal 
**ef  drunkenness."  "No,  sir,  there  were 
'^pei^lewho  died  of  dropsies,  which  they 
"contracted    in   tr3ring   to   get  drunk." 


presbytery.  No  man  better  than 
Hume  knew  that.  The  first 
volume  of  his  History  had  lain 
hopelessly      on     Millar's 

shelves  after  sale  of  forty ^^ 

^y%  copies  in  a  twelve-  '^'•*9- 
month,  when,  on  inquisitorial 
proceedings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly against  Lord  Kames  and 
himself,  the  public  in  turn  be- 
came inquisitive  and  began  to 
buy.  And  surely  as  the  History 
of  Hume  must  even  puffery  of 
Home  have  languished,  but  for 
that  resolve  of  the  presbytery  to 
eject  from  his  pulpit  a  parson 
who  had  written  a  play.  This 
carried  Douglas  to  London  for  a 
nine  nights'  frantic  wonder;  and 
the  numbers  and  noise  of  the 
carriages  on  their  way  to  the 
NorvaJ  of  silver-tongued  Barry  at 
Co  vent-garden,  were  now  giving 
sudden  headaches  to  David  Gar- 
rick in  Drury-lane,  and  suggest- 
ing strange  comparisons  of  silver 
tongues  to  the  hooting  of  owls. 

But  out  of  reach  of  every  in- 
fluence to  raise  or  to  depress, 
unless  it  be  a  passing  thought 
now  and  then  to  his  own  tragic 
fragments,  sits  the  critic  with 
the  thin  duodecimo  before  him. 
The  popular  stir  affects  even 
quiet  Gray  in  his  cloistered  nook 
of  Pembroke-hall;  but  the  sharp, 
clear,  graceful  judgment  now 
lodged  and  boarded  at  The 
Dunciad,  shows  itself  quite  un- 
moved. "When  the  town,"  it 
began,  "by  a  tedious  succession 
"  of  indifferent  performances,  has 
"been  long  confined  to  censure, 
"it   will  naturally  wish    for  an 
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**  Opportunity  of  praise."  *  That 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  town, 
sick  of  Doctor  Brown's  Athelstan 

and    Barbarossa^     of    Mr. 

Whitehead's  Creusa,  of  Mr. 


^^^'  Crisp's  Virginia,  of  Mr. 
Glover's  Boadicea,  of  Doctor 
Francis's  Eugenia ,  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Hill's  Meropey  of  the  Regulus  of  Mr. 
Havard,  and  the  Mahomet  of  Mr. 
Miller,  on  which  lean  fare  it  has 
had  perforce  to  diet  itself  for 
several  seasons,  turns  to  any- 
thing of  the  reasonable  promise 
of  a  Douglas  with  disposition  to 
enjoy  it  if  it  can.  But  the  more 
marked.  Goldsmith  felt,  was  the 
critical  folly  that  could  obtrude 
such  a  work  as  "perfect:"  in 
proof  of  which  he  made  brief  but 
keen  mention  of  its  leading  de- 
fects ;  while  to  those  who  would 
plead  in  arrest  particular  beauties 
of  diction,  he  directed  a  remark 
which  seems  to  belong  to  a 
subtler  style  of  criticism  3ian  his 
own.  *'In  works  of  this  nature, 
"general  observation  often  char- 
"acterises  more  strongly  than  a 
"particular  criticism  could  do; 
"for  it  were  an  easy  task  to 
"point  out  those  passages  in 
"any  indifferent  author  where  he 
"has  excelled  himself,  and  yet 
"these  comparative  beauties,  if 
"we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
"pression,  may  have  no  real 
"merit  at  all.  Poems,  like  build- 
"ings,  have  their  point  of  view; 
"and  too  near  a  situation  gives 
"but  a  partial  conception  of  the 
"whole."**   Southey,  not  know- 

*  Monthljf  Review,  xvi.  426,  M»y  1757. 
**  Ibid,  XTh  488,  May  1757. 


ing  the  writer,  said  that  all  this  was 
malignant;*  but  really  no  such 
spirit  is  apparent  in  it.  Very 
goodnaturedly  does  Goldsmith 
close  with  quotation  of  two  of 
the  best  passages  in  the  poem, 
emphatically  marking  with  ex- 
cellent taste  five  lines  of  allusion 
to  the  wars  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire, 
The  Battle  is  their  pastime.     They  go 

forth 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  Summer  sport : 
When  evening  comes ,  the  glory  of  the 

mom, 
The  youthful  warrior,  is  a  clod  of  clay/ 

If  Boswell,  on  Johnson's  chal- 
lenge to  show  any  good  lines  out 
of  Douglas y  had  mustered  sense 
and  discrimination  to  offer  these, 
the  Doctor  could  hardly  have  ex- 
ploded his  emphatic /^^^/  Gold- 
smith differea  little  from  John- 
son in  the  matter,  it  is  true:  but 
his  pooh  was  more  polite. 

A  Scottish  Homer  in  due  time 
followed  the  Shakespeare:  Mr. 
Griffiths  submitting  to  nis  boarder, 
in  a  very  thick  duodecimo,  TA^ 
Epigoniad,  A  Poem  in  Nine  Books, 
Doctor  Wilkie's**  laboured  ver- 

*  Common-Place  Book,  in.  713.  He  was 
at  the  time  out  of  humour  with  the 
Monthlff,  in  which  he  had  himself  become 
a  writer.  In  the  same  passage  he  calls 
Griffiths*s  shop  ^*the  appropriate  sign  of 
"theDunciad." 

**  There  are  several  allnsions  to  him  in 
Carlyle'8  Autobiography  y  and  notably  in 
the  description  of  a  magistrate's  feast  at 
Musselburgh  when  Charles  Townshend 
was  present,  and  among  the  company, 
besides  Wilkie,  were  Home,  Robertson, 
Ferguson )  and  (I  may  add)  a  gallant  Ool. 
Parr  who  "literally  wept  and  shed  bitter 
''tears"  because  the  haunch  of  venison 
th*t  Towwh^acl  Uad  ^veu  to  ^9  fe«^ 
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sification  of  the  adventures  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Theban 
warriors  got  into  Anderson's  col- 
lection, the  editor  being  a  Scotch- 
man: though  candid  enough  to 
say  of  it,  that  "too  antique  to 
"please  the  unlettered  reader, 
"and  too  modem  for  the  scholar, 
"it  was  neglected  by  both,  read 
"by  few,  and  soon  forgotten  by 
"all/'*  Yet  this  not  very  pro- 
found editor  might  have  been 
more  candid,  and  told  us  that  his 
sentence  was  stolen  and  adapted 
from  the  Monthly  Review,  After 
discussion  of  the  claims  justly 
due  and  always  conceded  to  a 
writer  of  genuine  learning.  Gold* 
smith  remarked:  "on  the  con- 
was  sent  np  underdone.  "Townshend 
**8aid  to  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
"never  met  with  a  man  who  approached 
*'  so  near  the  two  extremes  of  a  god  and 
"a  brate  as  Wilkie  did."  p.  394.  For  a 
Tery  cnrions  account  of  Wilkie,  who  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  near  Edinburgh ,  and 
is  said  to  have  conceived  the  subject  of 
his  poem  while  he  stood  as  a  scarecrow 
against  the  pigeons  in  one  of  his  father's 
fields  of  wheat ,  see  a  letter  of  Hume  in 
his  Ufe  by  Burton,  n.  25-9.  "Wilkie," 
adds  Hume  at  the  close  of  his  letter 
(dated  3rd  July,  1757),  "is  now  a  settled 
**  minister  at  Ratho ,  within  four  miles  of 
"the  town.  He  possesses  about  :£80or:£90 
"a-year,  which  he  esteems  exorbitant 
"riches.  Formerly,  when  he  had  only 
"^20  as  helper,  he  said  that  he  could 
"not  conceive  what  article,  either  of 
"human  convenience  or  pleasure,  he  was 
"deficient  in,  nor  what  any  man  could 
"mean  by  desiring  more  money.  He 
"possesses  several  branches  of  erudition, 
"besides  the  Greek  poetry;  and  par- 
"ticulariy  is  a  very  profound  geome- 
"trieian.  .  .  .  Yet  this  man,  who  has 
"composed  the  second  epic  poem  in  our 
'^language,  understands  so  little  of  ortho- 
"gxaphy ,"  &c.  &c.  The  great  painter  of 
the  Rent  Day  was  his  nephew, 

♦  Briiiih  Poet$f  xi.  Prefatory  notice  to 
Wflkl©, 


"trary,  if  he  be  detected  of 
"ignorance  when  he  pretends  to 
"learning,  his  case  will  deserve 
"our  pity:  too  antique  to 
"please  one  party,  and  too 
"modem  for  the  other,  he  ^^'  *9- 
"is  deserted  by  both,  read  by 
"few,  and  soon  forgotten  by  ail, 
"except  his  enemies/'  Perhaps 
if  his  friends  had  forgotten  him, 
the  Doctor  might  have  profited. 
"  The  Epigoniady ' '  continued  Gold- 
smith, "seems  to  be  one  of  those 
"new  old-performances;  a  work 
"that  would  no  more  have  pleased 
"a  peripatetic  of  the  academic 
"grove,  than  it  will  captivate  the 
"unlettered  subscriber  to  one 
"of  our  circulating  libraries/'* 
Nevertheless  the  Scottish  clique 
made  a  stand  for  their  rough 
Homeric  doctor.  Smith,  Robert- 
son, and  Home  were  vehement 
in  laudation;  Charles  Townshend 
("who,"  writes  Hume  to  Adam 
Smith,  **  "  passes  for  the  cleverest 
"fellow  in  England")  said  aye 
to  all  their  praises;  and  when, 
some  months  afterwards,  Hume 
came  up  to  London  to  bring  out 
the  Tudor  volumes  of  his  History y 
he  published  puffs  of  Wilkie 
under  assumed  signatures  both 
in  the  Critical  Review  and  in 
various  magazines ,  and  reported 
progress  to  the  Edinburgh  circle. 
It  was  somewhat  "uphill  work," 
he  told  Adam  Smith;***  and 
with  much  mortification  hinted 
to  Robertson  that  the  verdict  of 

*  Monthly  Revietc,  xvn.  228,  Septem- 
ber 1757. 

**  Burton's  Life,  ii.  58. 
***  Ibid.  56. 
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the  Monthly  Review  (vulgarly  in- 
terpolated, I  should  mention,  by 
Griffiths  himself*)  woqjd  have 
upon  the  whole  to  stand. 
— — —  "However,'^  he  adds,  in 
^^'^'  his  letter  to  Robertson, 
"if  you  want  a  little  flattery  to 
*^the  author  (which  I  own  is  very 
"refreshing  to  an  author),  you 
"may  tell  him  that  Lord  Chester- 
"  field  said  to  me  he  was  a  great 
"poet.  I  imagine  that  Wilkie 
"will  be  very  much  elevated  by 
"praise  from  an  English  earl, 
"and  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
"an  ambassador,  and  a  secretary 
"of  state,  and  a  man  of  so  great 
"reputation.  For  I  observe  that 
"the  greatest  rustics  are  com- 
"monly  most  affected  with  such 
"circumstances.^***  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  was,  and  proportion- 
ately forgetful  of  low  abuse  from 
obscure  hirelings  in  booksellers' 
garrets. 

"An  Irish  gentleman,"  Hume 
in  another  letter  told  Adam 
Smith,  "wrote  lately  a  very  pretty 
"treatise  on  the  Sublime.^'*** 
This  Irish  gentleman  had  indeed 
written  so  pretty  a  treatise  on 
the  Sublime  that  the  task-work 
of  our  critic  became  work  of 
praise,  "When  I  was  beginning 
"the  world,"  said  Johnson  in  his 
old  age  to  Fanny  Bumey,  "and 
"was  nothing  and  nobody,  the 
"joy  of  my  life  was  to  fire  at  all 
"  the  established  wits."  Perhaps 
it  is  a  natural  infirmity  when  one 
is  nothing  and  nobody,  and  when 

*  See  Pi-ior,  i.  231. 
**  Burton^s  JAfet  n.  65. 
**♦  Ihid, 


Goldsmith  became  something 
and  somebody  his  friends  still 
charged  it  upon  him.  They  may 
have  had  some  reason,  for  he 
was  never  subtle  and  seldom  even 
reliable  in  Hterary  judgments; 
but  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  the  par- 
ticular weakness  does  not  ap- 
pear. A  critic  of  the  profounder 
sort  he  never  was;  criticism  of 
that  order  was  little  known  and 
seldom  practised  in  his  day,  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  even  less 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men 
of  letters  of  the  clear  insight  and 
keen  relish  so  essential  to  it. 
But  as  it  is  less  the  want  of  depth, 
than  the  presence  of  envy,  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  ur^e 
against  him,  it  will  become  us  in 
fairness  to  observe  that  at  least 
from  the  latter  vice  he  is  here, 
in  the  garret  of  Griffiths,  toler- 
ably free.  Whether  it  is  to  seize 
him  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Reynolds,  will  be  matter  of  later 
inquiry.  He  has  no  pretension 
yet  to  enter  himself  brother  or 
craftsman  of  the  guild  of  litera- 
ture, and  we  find  him  in  his  cen- 
sures just  and  temperate,  and 
liberal  as  well  as  candid  in  his 
praise :  glad  to  give  added  fame 
to  established  wits,  as  even  the 
youths  Bonnell  Thornton  and 
George  Colman  were  beginning 
already  to  be  esteemed;  and 
eager,  in  such  a  case  as  Burke's, 
to  help  that  the  wit  should  be 
established.  In  tfie  same  number 
of  the  Review  he  noticed  the  col- 
lection into  four  small  volumes 
of  the  Connoisseur y  and  the  ap- 
pearance   in    its    three -shilling 
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pamphlet  of  A  Philosophical  En- 
qtury  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of 
the  StdUime  and  Beautiful.  The 
Connoisseur  he  honoured  with  the 
tide  of  friend  of  society,  wherein 
jeferwice  was  possibly  intended 
to  the  defective  side  of  that 
lectureship  of  society  to  which 
the  serious  and  resolute  author 
of  the  Rambler  had  been  lately 
self-appointed  perpetual  profes- 
sor. "He  rather  converses/'  said 
GoMsmith,  "with  the  ease  of  a 
** cheerful  companion,  than  dic- 
**tates,  as  other  writers  in  this 
"dass  have  done,  with  the  af- 
"fccted  superiority  of  an  Author. 
''He  is  the  first  writer  since 
^Biekerstaff  who  has  been  per- 
**fectly  satirical  yet  perfectly 
"goodnatured;  and  who  never, 
"for  the  sake  of  declamation, 
"represents  simple  folly  as  ab- 
"soTutely  criminal.  He  has  so- 
"lidity  to  please  the  grave,  and 
"humour  and  wit  to  allure  the 
"gay."*  Our  author  by  com- 
pulsion seemed  to  be  here  an- 
ticipating his  authorship  by 
choice,  and  with  indistinct  yet 
hopeful  glance  beyond  his  Dun- 
dsid  and  its  deities  perhaps  he 
turned  with  better  faith  to  Burke's 
«5say  on  the  Beautiful.  His  cri- 
ticism** was  elaborate  and  well- 
Studied;   he   objected  to  many 

♦  Monthlff  Review,  xvi.  444,  May  1757. 
**  aid,  473.  I  may  add,  that  besides 
fhtae  aad  other  detailed  and  important 
•iticles  in  this  May  number,  he  con- 
frflmted  also  twenty-three  notices  of 
wdaor  works  to  the  department  of  the 
n»few  styled  the  Monthly  Catalogue  (for 
vhich  indeed  he  wrote  largely  every 
iMnth),  and  a  compilation  of  literary 
Mffn  from  Itftly,  dated  from  Padua  ! 


parts  of  the  theory,  and  especially 
to  the  materialism  on  which  it 
founded  the  connection  of  ob- 
jects of  pleasure  with  a 

necessary  relaxation  of  the  — 

nerves;  but  these  obiec-  '*'-*9* 
tions,  discreet  and  moroughly 
considered,  gave  strength  as 
well  as  relish  to  its  praise,  and 
Burke  spoke  to  many  of  his 
friends  of  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  him. 

And  now  appeared,  in  three 
large  quarto  volumes,  followed 
witnin  six  months  by  a  fourth, 
the  Complete  History  of  England, 
deduced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius 
CcBsar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  1748.  Containing  the 
Transactions  of  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Three  Years.  By  T. 
Smollett,  M.D.  The  wonder  of 
this  performance  had  been  its  in- 
credibly rapid  production:  the 
author  of  Random  and  Pickle  hav- 
ing in  the  space  of  fourteen 
months  scoured  through  those 
eighteen  centuries.  It  was  a 
scheme  of  the  London  book- 
sellers to  thwart  the  success  of 
Hume,  which  promised  just  then 
to  be  too  considerable  for  an 
undertaking  in  which  the  craft 
had  no  concern.  His  Common- 
wealth volume,  profiting  by  re- 
ligious outcry  against  its  author, 
was  selling  vigorously;  people 
were  inquiring  for  the  preceding 
Stuart  volume;  and  Paternoster- 
row,  alarmed  for  its  rights  and 
Eroperties  in  standard  history- 
ooks,  resolved  to  take  the 
field  before  the  promised  Tudor 
volumes    could   oe   brought   to 
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market*   They  backed  their  best 
man,  and  succeeded.    The  Com- 
plete History ,  we  are  told,  "had  a 
"very  disagreeable  effect 

'—  "  on  Mr.  Hume's  perform- 

JE.t.29.  «ance."  It  had  also,  it 
would  appear,  a  very  disagree- 
able effect  on  Mr.  Hume's  temper. 
**A  Frenchman  came  to  me,''  he 
writes  to  Robertson,  "and  spoke 
**of  translating  my  new  volume 
"of  history:  but  as  he  also  men- 
**tioned  his  intention  of  translat- 
*'ing  Smollett,  I  gave  him  no  en- 
"  couragement  to  proceed."  *  It 
had  besides,  it  may  be  added,  a 
very  disagreeable  effect  on  the 
tempers  of  other  people.  War- 
burton  heard  of  its  swift  sale 
while  his  own  Divine  Legation  lay 
heavy  and  quiet  at  his  publisher's ; 
and  "the  Vagabona  Scot  who 
"writes  nonsense,"  was  the 
character  vouchsafed  to  Smollett 
by  the  vehement  proud  priest.** 
But  Goldsmith  keeps  his  temper, 
notwithstanding  Smollett's  great 
and  somewhat  easily-earned  good 
fortune;  and,  in  this  as  in  former 
instances,  there  is  no  disposition 
to  carp  at  a  great   success  or 

*  "I  am  afiraid,"  he  writes  in  a  letter 
toMiUar  (6th  April,  1758),  "the  extra- 
*' ordinary  run  upon  Dr.  Smollett  has  a 
*' little  hurt  your  sales;  but  these  things 
"are  only  temporary."  Burton's  h^e, 
n.  185. 

**  "It  was  well  observed  that  nobody 
"in  the  Augustan  age  could  conceive 
''that  so  soon  after,  a  Horse  should  be 
/"made  Consul;  and  yet  matters  were  so 
"well  prepared  by  the  time  of  Caligula, 
"  that  nobody  was  surprised  at  the  mat- 
"ter.  So,  when  Clarendon  and  Temple 
"wrote  History,  they  little  thought  the 
"  time  was  so  near  when  a  vagabond  Scot 
"should  write  nonsense  ten  thousand 
^'  Strong,"    Leiters  to  Jfurd,  278. 


quarrel  with  a  celebrated  name. 
His  notice  has  evident  marks  of 
the  interpolation  of  Griffiths, 
though  that  worthy's  more  deadly- 
hostility  to  Smollett  had  not  yet 
begun;  but  even  as  it  stands,  in 
the  Rtfview  which  had  so  many 
points  of  personal  and  politicsd 
opposition  to  the  subject  of  it,  it 
is  manly  and  kind.  The  weak 
places  were  pointed  out  with  gen- 
tleness, while  Goldsmith  strongly 
seized  on  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
strength  of  Smollett.  "The  style 
"of  this  Historian,"  he  said,  "is 
"in  general  clear,  nervous,  and 
"flowing;  and  we  think  it  impos- 
"sible  tor  a  reader  of  taste  not 
"to  be  pleased  with  the  per- 
"spicuity  and  elegance  of  his 
"manner."* 

For  the  critic's  handling  in 
lighter  matters,  I  will  mention 
what  he  said  of  a  book  by  Jonas 
Hanway.  This  was  the  Jonas  of 
whom  Doctor  Johnson  affimied 
that  he  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion by  travelling  abroad,  but 
lost  it  all  by  travelling  at  home : 
not  a  witticism,  but  a  sober  truth. 
His  book  about  Persia  was  ex- 
cellent, and  his  book  about  Ports- 
mouth indifferent.  But  though 
an  eccentric,  he  was  a  very  bene- 
volent and  earnest  man;  and 
though  he  made  the  common 
mistake  of  thinking  himself  wise 
when  he  was  only  good,  he  had 
too  much  reason  to  complain, 
which  he  was  always  doing,  of  a 
general  want  of  earnestness  and 
seriousness  in  his  age.  His 
larger  schemes  of  benevolence 

*  Monthly  Review,  xvi.  632,  Jane  1757, 
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have  connected  his  n^Une  with 
the  Marine  Society  and  the 
Magdalen,  both  of  which  he 
originated,  as  wejl  as  with  the 
Foundling,  which  he  was  active 
in  improving;  and  to  his  courage 
and  perseverance  in  smaller  fields 
of  usefulness  (his  determined 
contention  with  extravagant  vails 
to  servants*  not  the  least),  the 
men  of  Goldsmith's  day  were  in- 
debted for  liberty  to  use  an  um- 
brella. Gay's  pleasant  Trvviay 
and  Swift's  masterly  description 
ef  a  city  shower,  commemorate 
its  earlier  use  by  poor  women, 
by  "tuck'd-up  sempstresses" 
and  "walking    maids;"**    but 

*  "Wlien  I  sat  to  Hogarth,"  said  Mr. 
Cole,  "the  custom  of  giving  vails  to  ser- 
^^vanta  was  not  discontinued.  On  taking 
"leave  of  the  painter  at  the  door  I  of- 
"feredhis  servant  a  small  gratuity,  but 
"the  man  very  jwlitely  refused  it,  telling 
**nie  it  would  be  as  much  as  the  loss  of 
"his  place  if  his  master  knew  it.  This 
"was  so  uncommon  and  so  liberal  in  a 
"man  of  Hogarth^s  profession  at  that 
"time  of  day,  that  it  much  struck  me ,  as 
"notiiiing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to 
"mo  before."  My  old  friend  Allan  Cun- 
ningliam,  after  quoting  this  in  his  Lives  of 
tt«  Vaiwter^  1. 176,  adds :  "Nor  is  it  likely 
"that  such  a  thing  would  happen  again. 
"Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gave  his  servant 
"i6  annually  of  wages,  and  offered  him 
"ilOO  a-year  for  the  door!"  I  doubt 
irhettier  this  latter  statement  rests  on 
good  authority;  for  it  is  the  defect  of 
ta  otherwise  pleasant  book  to  do  very 
leant  and  grudging  justice  to  Reynolds, 
and  too  readily  to  believe  everything 
ttid  against  him.  The  bibgripher  took 
inch  earnest  part  with  Hogarth  that  he 
l>eeame  unconscious  how  unfairly  he  was 
treatiiig  Sir  Joshua. 

**  "Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its 
"aid 
**  To  g^ard  from  chilly  showers  the 
"  walking  maid."    Gay's  Trivia. 

How  easily  recognised  is  the  stronger 
and— 

Oliver  GolcUmitKs  Life  and  Times.  I, 


with  even  this  class  it  was  a 
winter  privilege,  and  woe  to  the 
woman  of  a  better  sort,  or  to  the 
man  whether  rich  or  poor, 
who  dared  at  any  time  so  — --- 
to  invade  the  rights  of '^'•^9- 
coachmen  and  chairmen.  But 
Jonas  steadily  underwent  the 
staring,  laughing,  jeering,  hoot- 

"The   tuck'd-up    sempstress    walks 

"with  hasty  strides, 
"While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd 
"  umbrella  sides." 

Swift's  City  Sfuwei: 
Since  this  biography  first  appeared, 
Mr.  Bolton  Corney  has  produced  some 
lines  a  century  earlier  in  date  which 
might  seem  to  prove  that  the  "umbrella" 
had  been  in  use  in  Michael  Drayton's 
time ,  even  by  the  high-born  mistress  of 
the  sempstress  and  the  maid.  "Of  doves," 
says  the  old  poet, 

"I  have  a  dainty  paire 
"Which,  when  you  please  to  take 

"theaier.. 
".  .  with  their  nimble  wings  shall 

"  fan  you, 
"That  neither  cold  nor  heate  shall 

"tan  you, 
"And,    like  vmbrellas,    with  their 

"  feathers 
"Sheeld  you  in  all  sorts  of  weathers." 
Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  623. 
But  neither  these  nor  any  similar  lines 
invalidate  in  any  respect  what  is  said  in 
my  text  as  to  the  use  of  the  umbrella. 
Clearly,  only  heat  and  dust  were  guarded 
against  in  fans  and  umbrellas  before  the 
time  of  Gay  and  Hanway  (see  Coryat's 
Crudities,  i.  1^^;  and  Drayton's  lines 
must  be  held  simply  to  refer  to  a  pro- 
tection from  sun  and  wind.  What  Wolfo 
writes  from  Paris  to  his  mother  in  1762^ 
bears  out  exactly  what  I  say  of  the 
custom  inHanway's  time.  "The  people," 
he  says,  "here  use  umbrellas  in  hot 
"weather  to  defend  them  from  the  sun, 
"and  something  of  the  same  kind  to 
"secure  them  from  snow  and  rain.  I 
"wonder  a  practice  so  useful  is  not  in- 
"  troduced  in  England ,  where  there  are 
"such  frequent  showers;  and  especially 
"in  the  country,  where  they  can  be  ex- 
"  panded  without  any  inconveniency."    I 
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ing,  and;  bullying;  and  having 
punished  some  insolent  knaves 
who  struck  him  [with  their  whips 

1757  ^^  ^^^  ^  tongues,  he 
-- — ^  finally  estabUshed  a  pri- 
^^^9  vilege  which,  when  the 
Journal  des  Dibats  eravely  assured 
its  readers  that  me  king  of  the 
barricades  (that  king  whose 
throne  has  since  been  burnt  at 
the  top  of  fresh  barricades  on 
the  site  of  the  Bastille)  was  to  be 
seen  walking  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
had  reached  its  culminating  point 
and  was  playing  a  part  in  state 
affairs.  Excellent  Mr.  Hanway, 
having  settled  the  use  of  the 
umbrella,  made  a  less  successful 
move  when  he  would  have  written 
down  the  use  of  tea. 

This  is  one  of  the  prominent 
subjects  in  the  Journey  from  Ports- 
mouth: the  book  which  Griffiths 
had  now  placed  in  his  workman's 
hands.  Doctor  Johnson's  review 
of  it  for  the  Literary  Magazine  is 
widely  known,  and  Goldsmith's 
deserved  notoriety  as  well.  It 
is  more  kindly  and  as  effectively 
written.  He  saw  what  allowance 
could  be  made  for  a  writer,  how- 
ever mistaken,  who  "shows  great 
"goodness  of  heatrt,  ana  an 
"  earnest  concern  for  the  welfare 
"of  his  country."  Where  the 
book  was  at  its  worst,  the  man 

may  add  that  Sonthey  quotes  thig  letter 
in  his  Comtium-FiacB  Book  (i.  574),  and  ac- 
companies it  with  the  remark:  "My 
"mother  was  bom  in  the  year  when  this 
**wa8  written.  And  I  have  heard  her 
**  say  she  remembered  the  time  when  any 
"person  would  have  been  hooted  for 
**  canTiag  an  umbrella  in  Bristol," 


might  be  at  his  best,  he  very 
agreeably  undertakes  to  prove. 
"The  appearance  of  an  inn  on 
"the  road,  suggests  to  our  phi- 
"losopher  an  eulogium  on  tem- 
"perance;  the  confusion  of  adis- 
"  appointed  landlady  gives  rise 
"to  a  letter  on  resentment;  and 
"the  view  of  a  company  of 
"soldiers  furnishes  out  materials 
"for  an  essay  on  war."  As  to 
the  anti-souchong  mania.  Gold- 
smith laughs  at  it;  and  this  was 
doubdess  the  wisest  way.  "He/* 
Jonas  had  exclaimed  in  horror, 
"who  should  be  able  to  drive 
"three  Frenchmen  before  him, 
"or  she  who  might  be  a  breeder 
"of  such  a  race  of  men,  are  to 
"be  seen  sipping  their  Teal  ... 
"What  a  wild  infatuation  is  this ! 
"...  The  suppression  of  this 
"dangerous  custom  depends  en- 
"tirely  on  the  example  of  ladies 
"of  rank  in  this  country.  •  .  . 
"Some  indeed  have  resolution 
"enough  in  their  own  houses  to 
"confine  the  use  of  Tea  to  their 
"own  table,  but  their  number  is 
"so  extremely  small,  amidst  a 
"numerous  acquaintance  I  know 
"only  of  Mrs.  T. . . .  whose  name 
"ought  to  be  written  out  in  letters 
"of  gold."  "Thus  we  see,**  is 
Goldsmith's  comment  upon  this, 
"how  fortunate  some  folks  are. 
"Mrs.  T.  ...  is  praised  for  con- 
fining luxury  to  her  own  table : 
she  earns  fame,  and  saves  some- 
thing in  domestic  expenses  into^ 
"the  bargain  I"  In  subsequent 
serious  expostulation  with  Mr, 
Hanway  on  some  medical  as- 
sumptions in  his  book,  the  re-« 
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viewer  lays  aside  his  humble 
patched- velvet  of  Bankside,  and 
speaks  as  though  with  nothing 
less  invested  than  the  president's 
gold-headed  cane:  after  which 
he  closes  with  this  piece  of  quiet 
goodseose.  "Yet  after  all,  why 
"so  violent  an  outcry  against 
"this  devoted  article  of  modem 
"luxury?  Every  nation  that  is 
"rich  hath  had,  and  will  have,  its 
"favourite  luxuries.  Abridge  the 
"people  in  one,  they  generally 
"run  into  another;  and  the  reader 
"may  judge  which  will  be  most 
"conducive  to  either  mental  or 
"bodily  health,  the  watery  bever- 
"age  of  a  modem  fine  lady  or 
"the  strong  beer  and  stronger 
"waters  of  her  great -grand- 
"mother?"* 

This  paper  had  appeared  in 
July,  and  in  the  same  number 
there  was  also  from  the  same 
hand  a  clever  notice  of  Dobson's 
translation  of  the  first  book  of 
Cardinal  de  Polignac's  Latin  poem 
of  Anti-Lucretius:**"  the  poem 
whose  ill  success  stopped  Gray 
in  what  he  playfully  called  his 
Master  Tommy  Lucretius***  ("De 
"  Principiis  Cogitandi  ")•  The 
Cardinal^s  work  I  may  mention 
as  a  huge  monument  of  misap- 
plied leaming  and  enormous 
vanity;  the  talk  of  the  world  in 
those  days,  now  forgotten.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  life;  could 
boast  of  having  been  corrected 
by  Boileau  and  altered  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth;  and  was  kept  in 

•  MonihlyBeview,  xvn.50-4,  July  1757. 
«♦  Ibid,  44. 
•*♦  Works,  n.  191, 


manuscript  so  lone,  and  so  often 
with  inordinate  self-complacency 
pubHcly  recited  from  by  the 
author  in  a  kind  earnest  of 

what  the  world  was  one '- 

day  to  expect,  that  some  ^^•*9- 
listeners  with  good  memories 
(Le  Clerc  among  them)  stole  its 
best  passages,  and  published 
them  for  the  world's  earlier 
benefit  as  their  own.  This  drove 
the  poor  cardinal  at  last  to  pre- 
mature delivery,  and  an  instal- 
ment of  thirteen  thousand  lines 
appeared;*  of  which  certainly 
one  line  (Eripmtque  Javi  fulmen, 
Phceboque  sagittas^  which  the  worthy 
cardinal  had  himself  stolen  from 
Marcus  Manilius),  having  since 
suggested  Franklin's  epitaph 
{Eripuit  ccelo  futmen  sceptrumque 
tyrannis)**  has  a  good  chance 
to  live.  To  the  August  number 
of  the  Revirwy  among  other  mat- 
ters. Goldsmith  contributed  a 
lively  paper***    on  those  new 

*  Grimm's  Anecdotes  ^  i.  455.  I  may 
add,  that,  ten  years  after  the  present 
date,  "George  Canning  of  the  Middle 
"Temple  Esq,"  father  of  the  statesman, 
published  a  poor  translation  of  the  Car- 
dinal's first  three  books.  See  Monthly 
Review,  xxxvi.  190  (March  1767). 

**  Target's  biographer,  Condorcet, 
quotes  this  line  as  the  only  Latin  verse 
composed  by  the  g^eat  French  economist; 
but  Turgot  had  only  "adapted"  it,  and 
from  Polignac  no  doubt,  to  place  under  a 
portrait  of  Franklin.  The  line  of  Mani- 
lius ,  the  bar  from  which  both  wires  are 
drawn,  is  that  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Epicurus,  "EripuitqueJovifulmen,  vires- 

que  Tonanti."    Astron.  lib.  v.  line  104. 

***  In  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  (xvn.  164, 
August  1757).  Gray  disliked  Voltaire's 
opinions  generally ,  "but  this,"  says  Mr. 
Nichols ,  "  did  not  prevent  his  paying  the 
"full  tribute  of  admjratlon  due  to  hi^ 
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volumes  of  Voltaire's  Universal 
History  which  so  delighted  Wal- 
pole  and  Gray;  but  in  the  Sep- 
.  J  tember  number,  where  he 
-^^  ^'  remarks  on  Odes  by  Mr, 
^t.  39.  Qy^iy^  \  f^nd  opinions  which 
place  in  lively  contrast  the  ob- 
scure Oliver  and  the  brilliant 
Horace. 

Walpole  called  himself  a  whig, 
in  compliment  to  his  father;  but 
except  in  very  rare  humours  he 
hated,  while  he  envied,  all  things 
popular.  "I  am  more  humbled," 
was  his  cry,  when  thirsting  for 
every  kind  of  notoriety,  "I  am 
"more  humbled  by  any  applause 
"in  the  present  age,  than  by 
"hosts  of  such  critics  as  Dean 
"Milles."*  He  was  very  steady 
in  his  fondness  for  Gray  (though 
Gray  himself  appears  never  to 

"genius.  He  was  delighted  with  his 
"pleasantry;  appproved  his  historical 
"compositions,  particularly  his  Essaisur 
'"''VHistoire  Dm'verselle;  and  placed  his 
"tragedies  next  in  rank  to  those  of 
" Shakspeare."  Works,  v.  32,  33.  In  a 
letter  to  Wharton  (July  10,  1764)  he  talks 
of  his  having  been  reading  "half-a-dozen 
"new  works  of  that  inexhaustible, 
"  eternal,  entertaining  scribbler  Voltaire, 
"  who  at  last  (I  fear)  will  go  to  Heaven, 
"  for  to  him  entirely  it  is  owing  that  the 
"  king  of  France  and  his  council  have 
"  reviewed  and  set  aside  the  decision  of 
"the  parliament  of  Thoulouse  in  the 
"  affair  of  Calas  .  . .  you  see  a  scribbler 
"may  be  of  some  use  in  the  world." 
Works,  IV.  35,  36.  Let  me  add  to  this  note 
that  Gray's  high  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  such  a  matter  now  living, 
Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  (Lord  Lytton),  whom 
I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked 
superiority  of  Voltaire  over  all  his  coun 
trymen  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art ,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatri- 
cal effects. 
*  CoU.  Lett.  V.  323. 


have  quite  thrown  aside  the  re- 
collection of  an  early  disagree- 
ment*), because  there  was  that 
real  indifference  to  popular  in- 
fluences in  the  poet  which  the  wit 
and  fine  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  have  credit  for.  This  liking  he 

Eroclaimed  on  all  occasions.  He 
ad  written  the  short  advertise- 
ment which  prefaced  the  first 
edition  of  the  Elegy;  he  had  him- 
self taken  the  risk  of  publishing, 
four  years  before,  "a  fine  edition 
"of  six  poems  of  Mr.  Gray  with 
"prints  from  designs  of  Mr.  R, 
"Bentley;''**  and  when  he 
heard,  m  the  July  of  this  year, 
that  Gray  had  left  his  Cambridge 
retreat  for  a  visit  to  Dodsley  the 

*  For  Walpole's  account  of  their  dif- 
ference when  travelling  on  the  continent 
together  in  their  youth,  see  Coll.  Lstt. 
V.  340,  341;  but  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Gray ,  has  explained  the  matter 
differently  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  I8aa4i 
Reed.  Fom  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
quarrel  arose  out  of  a  suspicion  on  Wal- 
pole's part  that  Gray  had  spoken  ill  of 
him  to  some  friends  in  England,  which 
impelled  him  to  open  clandestinely  and 
re-seal  one  of  Gray^s  letters.  This  was 
discovered  and  resented.  Works,  vl.  175, 
note.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that 
this  account  is  not  borne  out  by  what 
Gray  said  to  Nichols  on  the  latter  ques- 
tioning him  about  the  quarrel.  "Wal- 
"  pole,"  replied  Gray,  "  was  son  of  the  first 
"minister,  and  you  may  easily  conceive 
"that  on  this  account  he  might  assume 
"an  air  of  superiority,  or  do  or  say  some- 
"  thing  which  perhaps  I  did  not  beitr  as  well 
"as  I  ought."  Worts,  v.  48.  This,  sub- 
stantially, would  bear  out  Walpole,  who 
takes  all  that  kind  of  blame  frankly  to 
himself. 

**  See  his  own  Short  Notes  of  his  life. 
Letters  to  Mann  (1843,  1844,  concluding 
series),  iv.343.  See  also  his  brief  Memoir 
of  Gray,  and  the  letters  to  Brown  and 
Mason,  in  Mitford's  Correspondence  of  Gra^ 
and  Masw  (1853),  xxxm.  89,  and  92. 
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bookseller,  he  managed,  as  he 
says  himself,  to  "snatch"  away 
the  new  Odes  to  confer  grace  on 
the  newly  started  types  at  Straw- 
berry-hill.* These  were  the 
Bard  and  the  Progi-ess  of  Poesy; 
two  noble  productions,  it  must 
surely  be  admitted,  whatever  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  against  them 
for  the  want  of  clearness  or  of  ease : 
though  not  to  be  admired  after 
the  manner  of  Walpole,  who 
held  their  weakness  to  be  their 
strength,  set  exaggerated  value 
on  every  obscure  allusion  in 
them,  would  have  encouraged  to 
greater  excesses  the  remoteness 
and  violent  effort  that  detract  so 
gravely  from  their  beauty,  and 
would  have  closed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  if  he  could,  to  all 
but  the  circles  he  moved  in. 
Already  Gray's    flight  into  the 

*  "I  snatched  them  out  of  Dodgley's 
*' hands,  and  they  are  to  be  the  first  fruits 
"of  my  press."  Coll.  Lett.  in.  304.  "Odes 
"by  Mr.  Gray.  Printed  at  Strawberry 
"Hill,  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsloy  in  Pall  Mall. 
"1757.  4to."  The  publishing  price  was 
a  ghittinff,  "I  yet  reflect  with  pain," 
wrote  yniarton  to  Mason  in  1781 ,  when 
their  friend  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
gmve,  **apon  the  cool  reception  which 
"those  noble  odes,  The  Progress  of 
"Poetry  and  The  Bard,  met  with  at  their 
"firat  publication;  it  appeared  that  there 
"were  not  twenty  people  in  England  who 
"liked  them."  Cmrespondence  of  Or  ay  and 
Mason,  465.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem, 
from  passages  in  the  same  correspondence 
(89,  101)  that  Dodsley  had  had  the 
courage  to  print  2000  copies;  and  he 
told  Gray,  in  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  publication  that  "about  12  or 
"1300  were  gone."  The  formal  assign- 
ment, dated  29th  June  1757 ,  and  showing 
the  sum  received  by  the  poet  to  have 
been  forty  guineas  for  the  two  odes, 
brought  eight  guineas  at  a  public  sale  in 
1835  {Tfynes  of  Dec.  23  of  that  year). 


higher  heaven  of  poetry  had 
been  checked  by  too  fastidious 
fears,  and  to  these  his  friend 
would  completely  have  en- 
slaved  him.  Nor  does  Wal — ^ — '- 
pole  ever  praise  him  with-  ^'*  ^^' 
out  showing  dislike  of  others 
much  more  than  love  of  Gray. 
"You  are  very  particular,  I  can 
"tell  you,"  he  says  to  Montague, 
"in  liking  Gray's  Odes:  but  you 
"must  remember  that  the  age 
"likes  Akenside,  and  did  like 
"Thomson!  can  the  same  people 
"like  both?  Milton  was  forced 
"to  wait  till  the  world  had  done 
"admiring  Quarles."*  It  was  a 
habit  of  depreciation  too  much 
the  manner  of  the  time.  Even 
the  enchanting  genius  of  Collins 
struck  no  responsive  chord  in 
Gray  himself;  nor  had  the  Elegies 
of  Shenstone,  the  Imagination  of 
Akenside,  or  even  the  Castle  of 
Indolence\\.%^\iiQ\xxvdL.  always  grate- 
ful welcome  amid  the  learned 
idleness  of  the  poet  of  Pembroke- 
hall.^ 

But  Goldsmith,  for  the  present, 
was  not  to  this  manner  bom; 
and  though  he  might   perhaps 

*  Coll.  Lett.  m.  313. 
**  Nothing  surprises  me  so  much  as 
these  little  heterodoxies  in  Gray ,  whose 
taste  for  poetry  was  in  other  respects  ex- 
quisite,— always  generous ,  almost  always 
right.  To  Shenstone,  Akenside,  and 
Thomson  he  makes  objection  indeed  only 
as  to  special  poems,  admitting  the 
beauties  of  others ;  but  Collins  he  classes 
generally  with  Thomas  Warton,  as  "  both 
"  writers  of  odes ; "  and  continues,  **iti8 
''odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a 
"  considerable  man,  and  one  the  counter- 
"part  of  the  other  ....  They  both  de- 
"  serve  to  last  some  years ,  but  will  not." 
Gray  to  Wharton,  Dec,  1746.     Wor^s,  m. 
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more  freely  have  acknowledged 
the  splendour  of  Gray's  imagina- 
tion and  the  deep  humanity  of 
1757-  ^^^  feeling,  his  exquisite 
pathos,  the  melancholy 
^t'^9-  grandeur  of  his  tone,  his 
touching  thoughts  and  delicately 
chosen  words,— yet  was  he  at 
least  not  disposed,  when  Mr. 
Griffiths  laid  Messrs.  Dodsley's 
shining  quarto  before  him,  to 
any  comparison  or  test  less  fair 
than  his  own  feeling  of  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  poetry.  And 
this  he  stated  with  a  strength 
and  plainness  which  mark  with 
personal  interest  what  was  said 
of  Gray.  Portions  of  a  poem  he 
had  himself  already  written, 
fragments  possessing  the  charm 
of  refined  simplicity;  and,  in  the 
tenor  and  the  tone  of  his  cri- 
ticism, we  see  what  will  one  day 
give  to  those  attempts  the  unity 
and  design  that  are  to  raise 
them  into  structures  likely  to 
endure.  We  observe  the  gradual 
development  of  settled  views; 
the  better  defined  thoughts  which 
the  rude  beginnings  of  literature 
are  breeding  in  him;  the  rich  up- 
turning of  the  soil  of  his  mind, 
as  Mr.  Griffiths  passes  with  his 
harrow.  The  sufferings  of  the 
past  are  now  not  only  yielding 
fruit  to  him,  but  teaching  him 
how  it  may  be  gathered. 

The  lesson  is  very  simple,  but 
of  inappreciable  value.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  Horace  Walpole's.  It 
is  to  study  the  people,  whom 
Walpole  would  disregard ;  to  ad- 
dress those  popular  sympathies, 
which  he  affected  to  despise;  to 


speak  the  language  of  the  heart, 
of  which  he  knew  not  much; 
and  before  all  things  to  study, 
what  so  little  came  within  the 
range  of  his  experience,  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 
It  is  the  lesson  which  Roger 
Ascham  would  have  taught  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
to  think  as  a  wise  man,  but  to 
speak  as  the  common  people. 
"We  cannot  without  some  re- 
"gret,"  Goldsmith  wrote,  "be- 
"hold  talents  so  capable  of  giv- 
"ing  pleasure  to  all,  exerted  in 
"efforts  that  at  best  can  amuse 
"only  the  few:  we  cannot  be- 
"hold  this  rising  poet  seeking 
"fame  among  the  learned,  with- 
"out  hinting  to  him  the  same 
"advice  that  Isocrates  used  to 
"give  his  scholars,  stucfy  the 
^^ people.  This  study  it  is  that  has 
"conducted  the  great  masters 
"of  antiquity  up  to  immortality. 
"Pindar  himself,  of  whom  our 
"modern  lyrist  is  an  imitator, 
"appears  entirely  guided  by  it. 
^*He  adapted  his  works  exactly 
"to  the  dispositions  of  his  coun- 
"trymen.  Irregular,  enthusias- 
"tic,  and  quick  in  transition, — 
"he  wrote  for  a  people  incon- 
"stant,  of  warm  imaginations, 
"and  exquisite  sensibility.  He 
"chose  the  most  popular  sub- 
"jects,  and  all  his  allusions  are 
"to  customs  well  known,  in 
"his  days,  to  the  meanest  per- 
"son." 

Admirable  rebuke  to  those 
who  seize  the  form  but  not  the 
spirit  of  an  elder  time,  and  mis- 
take the  phrase  which  passes  in 
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a  century  for  the  heart  that  is 
young  for  ever.  The  poetical 
genius  of  which  Goldsmith  is 
alreadjr  conscious,  was  .in  its 
essential  character  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  of  Gray;  but  the 
exquisite  uses  to  which  he  will 
direct  it,  and  the  wise  as  well 
as  earnest  purpose  that  will 
shape  and  control  it,  are  to  be 
read,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  this 
capital  piece  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gray,  continued  Gold- 
smith, wants  the  Greek  writer's 
advantages.  "He  speaks  to  a 
"people  not  easily  impressed 
"^itn  new  ideas,  extremely  tena- 
"cious  of  the  old,  with  difficulty 
"warmed  and  as  slowly  cooling 
"again.  How  unsuited,  then,  to 
"our  national  character  is  that 
"species  of  poetry  which  rises 
"upon  us  with  unexpected  flights; 
"where  we  must  hastily  catch 
"the  thought,  or  it  flies  from  us ; 
"and  the  reader  must  largely 
"partake  of  the  poet's  enthu- 
"siasm  in  order  to  taste  his 
"beauties !  . . .  Mr.  Gray's  Odes, 
"it  must  be  confessed,  breathe 
"much  of  the  spirit  of  Pindar; 
"but  then  they  have  caught  the 
"seeming  obscurity,  the  sud- 
"den  transition,  and  hazardous 
"epithet  of  his  mighty  master; 
"all  which,  though  evidently  in- 
" tended  for  beauties,  will  pro- 
"bably  be  regarded  as  blemishes 
"by  the  generality  of  his  readers. 
"In  short,  they  are  in  some  mea- 
"sure  a  representation  of  what 
"Pindar  now  appears  to  be, 
"though  perhaps  not  what  he 
"appearea    to    the    States    of 
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"Greece,  when  they  rivalled  each 
"other  in  his  applause,  and  when 
"Pan  himself  was  seen  dancing 
"to  his  melody."*     No- 
thing  could    be    happier    '^  ^' 
than  this  last  allusion.  ^^  ^' 


Of  the  capabilities  of  Gray's 
genius,  misdirected  as  he  thus 
believed  it  to  be,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  mark  Goldsmith's  strong  ap- 
preciation. He  speaks  of  him, 
m  the  emphatic  line  of  the 
Country  Churchyard  Elegy,  as  one 
whom  the  muse  had  marked  for 
her  own.  He  grieves  that  "such 
"a  genius"  should  not  do  justice 
to  Itself  by  trusting  more  im- 
plicitly to  its  own  powers;  and 
quotes  passages  from  the  Bard 
to  support  his  belief  that  they 
are  as  great  "as  anything  of  that 
"species  of  composition  which 
"has  hitherto  appeared  in  our 
"language,  the  Odes  of  Dry  den 
"himself  not  excepted."  Cer- 
tainly to  the  two  exceptions 
therefore,  which,  while  Gold- 
smith wrote.  Gray  was  describ- 
ing to  Hurd  ("my  friends  tell  me 
"that  the  Odes  do  not  succeed, 
"and  write  me  moving  topics 
"of  consolation  on  that  head;  I 
"have  heard  of  nobody  but  an 
"actor  and  a  doctor  of  divinity 
"that  profess  their  esteem  for 
"them"**),  might  with  some 
reason  have  been  added  the 
poor  monthly  critic  of  the  Dun- 
ciad.  I  wish  I  could  say,  that, 
in  later  and  more  successful 
days,    he   resisted   with    equal 

*  Monthly  Review,  xvn.  239,  240,  Sep- 
tember 1757. 

*  Worhs,  m.  166, 169, 177-8. 
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good  taste  and  good  sense  the 
influence  of  Johnson's  habitual 
and  strange  dislike  to  one  of 
„,,  the  most  amiable  men  and 
delightful  writers  to  be  met 


^^•'^-  with  in  English  literature, 
CHAPTER  II. 

Making  Shift  to  Exist. 
1757—1758. 

With  the  nvunber  of  the 
Monthly  Review  which  completed 
the  fifth  month  of  Goldsmith's 
engagement  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  his  labours  suddenly 
closed.  The  circumstances  were 
never  clearly  explained;  but  that 
a  serious  quarrel  had  arisen  with 
his  employer,  diere  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Griffiths  accused  him 
of  idleness,  and  said  he  affected 
an  independence  which  did  not 
become  his  condition,  leaving 
his  desk  before  the  day  was  done. 
Nor  would  the  reproach  appear 
to  be  groundless,  if  the  amount 
of  his  labour  for  Griffiths  were 
measured  by  those  portions  only 
which  have  been  traced;  but  this 
would  be  altogether  a  mistake, 
since  the  mass  of  it  undoubtedly 
has  perished.  For  himself  Gold- 
smith retorted,  that  from  the 
bookseller  he  had  suffered  im- 
pertinence, and  from  his  wife 
Erivation;  that  Mr.  Griffiths  with- 
eld  common  respect,  and  Mrs. 
Griffiths  the  most  ordinary  com- 
forts;* that  they  both  tampered 

*  In  hig  extreme  desire  to  work  out 
and  complete  his  favourable  view  of  the 
Griffiths  lease  or  agpreement,  Mr.  De 
Quincey  thus  philoaophises  the  probable 


with  his  articles ,  and  as  it  suited 
their  ignorance  or  convenience 
wholly  altered  them;  and  finally 

effect  for  good  exerted  over  Goldsmith 
even  by  the  ** antiquated  female  critic** 
herself.  The  passage  is  supplementary  to 
that  which  I  have  quoted  ante,  71-2.  "  We 
"see  little  to  have  altered  in  the  lease — 
"that  was  fair  enough;  only  as  r^arded 
"the  execution  of  the  lease,  we  really 
"  must  have  protested,  under  any  circuzn- 
"stances,  against  Mrs.  Dr.  Griffiths. 
"That  woman  would  have  broken  tke 
"back  of  a  camel,  which  must  be  sup- 
"  posed  tougher  than  the  heart  of  aa 
"usher.  There  we  should  have  made  a 
"ferocious  stand;  and  should  have  struck 
"for  much  higher  wages,  before  'we 
"could  have  brought  our  mind  to  think 
"of  a  capitulation.  It  is  remarkable, 
"however,  that  this  year  of  humble  ser- 
"vitude  was  not  only  (or,  as  if  by  ac- 
"cident)  the  epoch  of  Goldsmith's  Intel- 
"lectual  development,  but  also  the  oc- 
"caslon  of  it.  Nay,  if  all  were  known, 
"perhaps  it  may  have  been  to  Mrs.  I>r. 
"Grifdths  in  particular  that  we  owe  that 
"revolution  in  his  self-estimation  w]^ch 
"made  Goldsmith  an  author  by  de- 
"  liberate  choice.  Hag-ridden  every  day, 
"he  must  have  plunged  and  kicked 
"violently  to  break  loose  from  his  har- 
"ness;  but,  not  impossibly ,  the  very  ef- 
"fort  of  contending  with  the  hag,  w^hen 
"brought  into  collision  with  his  natural 
"desire  to  soothe  the  hag,  and  the  in- 
"evitable  counter-impulse  in  any  con> 
"tinned  practice  of  composition  towards 
"  the  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
"own  reason  and  taste,  must  have 
"furnished  a  most  salutary  patos<ra  for 
"the  education  of  his  literary  powers. 
"  When  one  lives  at  Rome ,  one  most  do 
"as  they  do  at  Rome:  when  one  lives 
"with  a  hag,  one  must  accommodate 
"  oneself  to  "hisiHErsriBh  caprices :  besides  that 
"once  in  a  month  the  hag  might  be 
"right;  or,  if  not,  and  supposing  her  oi- 
"toaysinthe  wrong,  which,  perhaps,  is 
"too  much  to  assume  even  of  Mrs.  I>r.  O, 
"  that  would  but  multiply  the  difficulties 
"  of  reconciling  hvr  demands  with  the  de- 
"mands  of  the  general  reader  and  of 
"Goldsmith's  own  judgment.  And  in 
"the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  w^ould 
"lie  the  very  value  of  this  rough  Spartan 
"education.     Rope -dancing  cannot   be 
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that  no  part  of  the  contract  had 
been  broken  by  himself,  he  hav- 
ing always  worked  incessantly 
every  day  from  nine  o'clock  till 
two,*  and  on  special  days  of  the 
week  from  an  earlier  hour  until 
late  at  night.  Proof  of  the  most 
curious  part  of  this  counter- 
statement,  as  to  interpolation  of 
the  articles,  was  in  the  possession 
of  his  first  biographers;  and,  as 
it  now  appears  from  a  published 
letter  of  Doctor  Campbell  to 
Bishop  Percy,  was  at  the  last 
moment,  in  fear  of  abuse  from 
reviewers,  suppressed.** 

But  notwithstanding  the  quar- 
rel, arid  Goldsmith's  departure 

**Teiy  agreeable  in  its  elementary  les- 
"sonB;  but  it  must  be  a  capital  process 
**for  calling  out  the  agilities  that  slumber 
'*iB  a  man^s  legs.  Still,  though  these 
"hardships  tamed  out  so  beneticially  to 
**6oldsmith*8  intellectual  interests,  and 
**  consequently  so  much  to  the  advantage 
**of  all  who  hare  since  delighted  in  his 
"works,  not  the  less  on  that  account 
** they  tF«r«  hardships,  and  hardships  that 
**  imposed  heavy  degradation.  So  far, 
"therefore,  they  would  seem  to  justify 
"Mr.  Forster's  characterisation  of  Oold- 
"  smithes  period  by  comparison  with  Ad- 
"dteon^s  period  on  the  one  side,  and 
"our  own  on  the  other."  Works ,  vi. 
m-17. 

♦  Percff  Memoir,  60. 
•♦  "Having  mentioned  Griffiths," 
writes  Campbell  to  Percy  in  the  course  of 
Ids  compilation  of  the  Metnoir,  "I  will 
"eonfess  to  you  that  the  cir^mstance  of 
"him  and  his  wife  (I  mean  their  altering 
"and  interpolating Goldsmith^s  criticisms 
"on  books  for  the  Review)  puzzles  me. 
"It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  anec- 
" dotes  before  me,  and  my  conscience 
"bids  me  report  it,  but  my  fears  whisper 
"to  me  that  all  the  Reviews  will  abuse 
"ae  for  so  doing.  But  who's  afraid? 
The  worthy  Dr.  Campbell  himself  was 
rfhdd^it  would  seem;  for  certainly  no 
•■eh  aneedote  appeared.  See  Nichols's 
WmOratiOM,  yh.  781. 
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from  the  house,  Griffiths  retained 
his  hold.  Later  events  will  show 
this ;  and  that  probably  some  small 
advance  was  his  method 
of  effecting  it.  It  enabled  — ^^ 
him  to  keep  up  the  ap-  -*'•  *9- 
pearance  of  civility  when  Gold- 
smith left  his  door,  and  to  keep 
back  the  purpose  of  injury  and 
insult  till  it  could  fall  with  heavier 
effect.  The  opportunity  was  not 
lost  when  it  came,  nor  did  the 
bookseller's  malice  end  with  the 
writer's  death.  *^  Superintend  the 
''Monthly  Review r  cried  Griffiths, 
noticing  in  the  number  for  Au- 
gust 1774  a  brief  memoir  of 
Goldsmith  professing  to  have 
been  "written  from  personal 
"knowledge,"  in  which  his  con- 
nection with  the  work  was  so 
described.  ''We  are  authorised 
"to  say  that  the  author  is  very 
"much  mistaken  in  his  asser- 
"tion.  The  Doctor  had  his  merit, 
"as  a  man  of  letters;  but  alas! 
"those  who  knew  him  must  smile 
"at  the  idea  of  such  a  super- 
"intendent  of  a  concern  which 
"most  obviously  required  some 
"degree  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
"a  competent  acc[uaintance  with 
"the  world.  It  is  however  true 
"that  he  had,  for  a  while,  a  seat 
"at  our  board;  and  that,  so  far 
"as  his  knowledge  of  books  ex- 
" tended,  he  was  not  an  unusefui 
"assistant."* 

And  so,  without  this  belauded 
prudence,  without  this  treasure 
of  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  into  that  wide,  friend- 
less, desolate  world,  the  poor 

*  Manthljf  BevietPf  id.  161. 
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writer,  the  not  unuseful  assistant, 
was  launched  again.  How  or 
where  he  lived  for  the  next  few 
i7<7.  n^oi^^s  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.    But  his  let- 


^**  '^*  ters  were  addressed  to  the 
Temple -exchange  coffee-house 
near  Temple-bar,  where  the 
waiter  "George,"  whom  he  cele- 
brates in  the  third  number  of  his 
Bee,  took  charge  of  them;*  the 
garret  where  he  wrote  and  slept 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  one 
of  the  courts  near  the  neighbour- 
ing^ Salisbury  -  square ;  Doctor 
Kippis,  one  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers, "was  impressed  by  some 
"faint  recollection  of  his  having 
''made  translations  from  the 
"French,  among  others  of  a  tale 
"from  Voltaire;"  and  the  recol- 
lection is  made  stronger  by  one 
of  his  autographs  formerly  in 
HebePs  collection  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  receipt  from  Mr. 
Ralph  Griffiths  for  ten  guineas, 

Erobably  signed  a  day  or  two 
efore  he  left  the  Monthly,  for 
translation  of  a  book  entitled 
Memoirs  of  my  Lady  B.  **  An- 
other writer  in  the  Revieia,  Doc- 
tor James  Grainger,  to  whom  his 
residence  at  the  sign  of  the  Dun- 
ciad  had  made  him  known,  and 
of  whom  the  translation  of  Tibul- 
lus,  the  Ode  to  Solitude,  the  ballad 
of  Bryan  and  Pereene,  and  the 
poem  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  have 
Kept  a  memory  very  pleasant 
though  very  limited,  made  the 

*  Some  curious  notiees  of  "  Geoive^s  " 
mav  be  seen  in  Cnimingham^s  EaiMbwik 
of  Ltmdon. 
«*  iVw,  I.  279, 


same  coffee-house  his  place  of 
call,  and  often  saw  Goldsmith 
there.  *  The  month  in  which  he 
separated  from  Griffiths  was  that 
in  which  Newbery's  Literary  Ma- 
gazine lost  Johnson's  services; 
but  this  seems  the  only  ground 
for  a  surmise  that  those  services 
were  replaced  by  Goldsmith's. 
The  magazine  itself  shows  little 
mark  of  his  hand,  until  his  ad- 
mitted connection  with  it  some 
months  later. 

Toiling  thus  through  an  ob- 
scurity dark  as  the  life  itself,  the 
inc[uirer  finds  on  a  sudden  a 
glimpse  of  light  which  for  an  in- 
stant places  him  in  that  garret 
near  Salisbury-square.  Its  in- 
mate sits  alone  in  wretched 
drudgery,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  a  raw-looking  country  youth 
of  twenty  stands  doubtfully  on 
the  doleful  threshold.  Gold- 
smith sees  at  once  his  youngest 
brother  Charles ;  but  Qiarles  can- 
not bring  himself  to  see,  in  the 

*  "My  poor  worthy  friend ,  Dr. 
"Grainger,  who  resided  for  many  years 
"  at  St.  Ghristopher^s,  assured  me,"  &c.  &c. 
Ammated  Nature y  y.  155.  "An  agreeable 
"man,"  said  Johnson;  "a  man  who  would 
"do  any  good  that  was  in  his  power." 
"One  of  the  most  generous,  friendlv,  and 
"benevolent  men  I  ever  knew,"  said 
Percy:  "iL  was  to  him  that  I  owed  my 
"first  acquaintance  with  Johnson."  "A 
"man  of  modesty  and  reserve"  (said  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Magaeint  of 
1773,  who  might  have  been  Goldsmith); 
"and,  in  spite  of  a  broad  provincial 
"dialect,  extremely  pleasing  in  his  con- 
"versation.  He  was  tall,  and  of  a  lathy 
"make;  plain -featured,  and  deeply 
"marked  with  the  small-pox:  his  eyes 
"were  quiet  and  keen;  his  temper 
"grenerous  and  good-natured:  and  he  waa 
"an  able  man  in  the  knowledge  of  lUs 
"profession." 
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occupier  of  this  miserable  dwel- 
ling, the  brother  on  whose  sup- 
iwsed  success  he  had  already 
built  his  own!  Without  educa- 
tion, profession,  friends,  or  re- 
source of  any  kind,  it  had  sud- 
denly occurred  to  this  enterpris- 
ing Irish  lad,  as  he  lounged  in 
weary  idleness  round  Bally- 
mahon,  that  as  brother  Oliver 
had  not  been  asking  for  as- 
sistance lately,  but  was  now  a 
settled  author  in  London,  per- 
haps he  had  gotten  great  men 
for  his  friends,  and  a  kind  word 
to  one  of  them  might  be  the 
making  of  his  fortune.  Full  of 
this  he  scrambled  to  London  as 
he  could,  won  the  secret  of  the 
house  from  the  Temple -ex- 
change waiter  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  relationship ,  and  found 
die  looked-for  architect  of  wealth 
and  honoiu",  here!*  "All  in  good 
"time,  my  dear  boy,"  cried 
Oliver  joyfully,  to  check  the  bit- 
terness of  despair;  "all  in  good 
"time:  I  shall  be  richer  bye  and 
"bye.  Besides  you  see,  I  am 
"not  in  positive  want.  Addison, 
"let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem 
"of  the  Campaign  in  a  garret  in 
"the   Haymarket    three   stories 

*  "Having  heard  of  his  brother  Noll 
'^mixiiig  in  the  first  society  in  London, 
''he  took  it  for  granted  that  his  fortune 
"was  made,  and  that  he  could  soon 
''make  a  brother^s  also :  he  therefore  left 
"borne  without  notice;  but  soon  found, 
"on  bis  arrival  in  London,  that  the  pic- 
"tare  he  had  formed  of  his  brother^s 
"situation  was  too  highly  coloured,  that 
"NoU  would  not  introduce  him  to  his 
"frei^  friends,  and  in  fact,  that,  although 
"oat  of  a  jail,  he  was  also  often  out  of  a 
''lodging."    NorthcQte'B  L^e  of  Remolds, 


1757- 


"high;  and  you  see  I  am  not 
"come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have 
"only  got  to  the  second  story," 
He  made  Charles  sit  and 
answer  questions  about  his 
Irish  friends:  but  at  this  ^'-=9. 
point  the  light  is  again  with- 
drawn, and  for  some  two  months 
there  is  greater  darkness  than 
before. 

Charles  quitted  London  in  a 
few  days,  suddenly  and  secretly 
as  he  had  entered  it,  and  shortly- 
sailed,  "in  a  humble  capacity^* 
it  is  said,  for  Jamaica:  whence 
he  did  not  return  till  after  four- 
and-thirty  years,  to  tell  this  anec- 
dote,* and  to  be  described  by 

♦  An  interesting  notice  of  that  first  re- 
turn may  be  seen  in  Northcote's  Life  of 
Reynolds  y  i.  331.  His  object  in  coming 
over  was  to  arrange  for  his  ultimate 
settlement  with  his  family  in  England. 
He  had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in 
his  scramble  for  life  in  tbe  West  Indian 
islands;  but  the  unlucky  close  which 
awaited  him  on  his  second  return  will  be 
best  described  by  an  intelligent  cor- 
respondent of  the  Minw  (15  Dec.  1832), 
who  knew  him  well.  Mr.  R.  Roffe  thus 
writes :  "  Charles ,  on  his  coming  to  this 
'*  coudtry  from  the  West  Indies,  had  with 
'  him  two  daughters,  and  one  son  named 
'  Henry ;  all  under  14  years  of  age.  He 
"purchased  two  houses  in  the  Polygon, 
"  Somers-town ,  in  one  of  which  he  re- 
" sided;  here  the  elder  of  his  girls  died; 
"I  attended  her  funeral;  she  was  buried 
"in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Pancras,  near 
"the  grave  of  Mary  "Wolstoncroft  God- 
"win.  Henry  was  my  fellow-pupil ;  but 
"  not  liking  the  profession  of  engraving, 
"after  a  short  trial  he  returned  to  the 
"West  Indies.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
"  Charles  Goldsmith  sold  his  houses ,  and 
"with  his  wife  (a  Creole)  and  daughter, 
"and  a  son  christened  Oliver,  bom  in 
"England,  he  went  to  reside  in  France, 
where  his  daughter  married.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  orders  of  Buonaparte 
"for  detaining  British  subjects,  Charles 
"a^aln  returned  home  by  way  of  Hol- 
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Malone  as  not  a  little  like  his 
celebrated  brother  in  person, 
speech,  and  manner.     He  cer- 

f tainly  had  no  lack  of  the 

adventurous  spirit;  and  he 


iEt.29.  gQ  £j^  resembled  Oliver 
that,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of 
great  vicissitude,  he  said  he  had 
met  with  no  such  friend  in  ad- 
versity as  his  flute. 

The  next  clear  view  of  Oliver 
is  from  a  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Hodson,  with  the  date  of 
"Temple-exchange  coffee-house 
"(where  you  may  direct  an  an- 
"swer),  Dec.  27,  1757;"  for- 
tunately kept.*  The  miserable 
year  had  brought  no  happier 
Christmas  to  Goldsmith,  but  he 
writes  with  a  manly  cheerfulness 
that  offers  no  selnsh  affront  to 
the  unselfish  spirit  of  the  season. 
Some  unsuccessful  efforts  of  this 
Hodson  to  raise  a  subscription, 

"land,  much  reduced  in  circumstances, 
"and  died,  about  25  years  since,  at 
"humble  lodgings  in  Ossulston-street, 
"  Somers-town.  Charles  Goldsmith  had 
"in  his  possession  a  copy  from  Sir  Joshua 
"Reynolds's  portrait  of  his  brother;  and  I 
"can  vouch  his  resemblance  to  this  pic- 
"ture  was  most  striking.  Charles,  like 
"the  Poet,  was  a  performer  on  the  German 
"flute,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  found 
"it  in  the  hour  of  adversity  his  best 
"friend.  He  only  once,  I  have  heard  him 
"  say,  saw  Oliver  in  England,  which  was 
"  in  his  prosperity."  The  last  must  have 
been  a  brag,  if  it  was  not  a  slip  of  memory. 
Mr.  Rofl'e's  son  has  since  favoured  me 
with  an  earlier  private  letter  of  his 
father's  containing  further  notices  of 
Charles,  and  describing  his  condition 
when  he  died,  for  which  I  refer  the 
reader  to  a  paper  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  this  biography 
("What  was  proposed  and  what  was 
"done  for  the  relatives  of  Goldsmith"), 
gee  also  Nichols's  lUustratims,  YU.  60. 
*  Percy  Memoir,  40-45. 


in  answer  to  the  supplication 
for  Irish  aid  during  the  travel 
abroad,  seem  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Charles ;  and  gratitude, 
for  a  little  made  Goldsmith  grate- 
ful, prompted  the  letter.  He  be- 
gins by  reminding  his  kinsman 
that  his  last  letters  to  Ireland, 
and  to  him  in  particular,  of  the 
date  of  four  years  ago,  were  left 
unanswered.  "Dear  Sir,  It  may 
"be  four  years  since  my  last 
"letters  went  to  Ireland,  and  to 
"you  in  particular.  I  received 
"no  answer;  probably  because 
"you  never  wrote  to  me.  My 
"brother  Charles  however  in- 
" forms  me  of  the  fatigue  you 
"were  at  in  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
"tion  to  assist  me,  not  only 
"among  my  friends  and  rela- 
"tions,  but  acquaintances  in 
"general.  Though  my  pride 
"might  feel  some  repugnance  at 
"being  thus  reheved,  yet  my 
"gratitude  can  suffer  no  diminu- 
"tion.  How  much  am  I  obliged 
"to  you,  to  them,  for  such 
"generosity,  or  (why  should  not 
"your  virtues  have  their  proper 
"name?)  for  such  charity  to  me 
"at  that  juncture.  Sure  I  am 
"bom  to  ill- fortune  to  be  so 
"much  a  debtor  and  imable  to 
"repay.  But  to  say  no  more  of 
"this:  too  many  professions  of 
"gratitude  are  often  considered 
"as  indirect  petitions  for  future 
"favours:  let  me  only  add  that 
"my  not  receiving  that  supply 
"was  the  cause  of  my  present 
"establishment  at  London.  You 
"may  easily  imagine  what  dif- 
"ficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left 
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"as  I  was  without  friends,  re- 
"commendations,  money,  or  im- 
"pudence;  and  that  in  a  country 
"where  being  bom  an  Irishman 
"was  sufficient  to  keep  me  un- 
"employed.  Many  in  such  cir- 
"cumstances  would  have  had  re- 
"course  to  the  friar's  cord  or  the 
"suicide's  halter.  But,  with  all 
"my  follies,  I  had  principle  to 
"resist  the  one  and  resolution  to 
"combat  the  other.  I  suppose 
"you  desire  to  know  my  present 
"situation.  As  there  is  nothing 
"in  it  at  which  I  should  blush, 
"or  which  mankind  could  cen- 
"sure,  I  see  no  reason  for  mak- 
"ing  it  a  secret;  in  short,  by  a 
"very  little  practice  as  a  pny- 
"sician ,  and  a  very  little  reputa- 
"tion  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift 
"to  live.  Nothing  is  more  apt 
"to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of 
"the  Muses  than  poverty,  but  it 
"were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at 
"the  door.  The  mischief  is, 
"they  sometimes  choose  to  give 
"us  their  company  at  the  enter- 
"tainment;  and  Want,  instead  of 
"being  gentleman-usher,  often 
"turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
"Thus,  upon  hearing  I  write,  no 
"doubt  you  imagine  I  starve; 
"and  the  name  of  an~author 
"naturally  reminds  you  of  a  gar- 
"ret.  In  this  particular  I  do  not 
"think  proper  to  undeceive  my 
"friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
"starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or 
"four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I  still 
"remember  them  with  ardour, 
"my,  my  very  country  comes 
fin  for   a   share  of  my  afFec- 


L 


This  cheery  glance  at  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  his  fortunes 
would  to  me  be  less  pathetic  if 
it  had  been  less  playful.  . 

His  Irish  friends  had  shown  ■ 

the  charitable  wish,  how-  ^^'^^ 
ever  unavailing^;  and  he  would 
not  trouble  friendly  eyes  with 
needless  exhibition  of  his  suffer- 
ings, or  make  grim  Want  the 
master  of  other  than  somewhat 
cheerful  ceremonies.  Lightly  and 
(juickly  he  passes  from  the  sub- 
ject to  that  unaccountable  fond- 
ness for  Ireland  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the 
letter.*  What  little  pleasures 
he  had  ever  tasted  in  London, 
he  says,  Irish  memories  had 
soured.  Signora  Columba  had 
never  poured  out  for  him  all  the 
mazes  of  melody  at  .the  opera, 
that  he  did  not  sit  and  sign  for 
Lissoy  fireside,  and  Peggy  Gol- 
den's  song  of  Johnny  Armstrong's 
Last  Good  Night.     "If  I  cHmb 

Hampstead-hill,**  than  where 
"Nature  never  exhibited  a  more 

magnificent  prospect,  I  confess 
"it  fine;  but  then  I  had  rather 
"be  placed  on  the  little  mount 
"before  Lishoy  gate,  and  there 
"take  in,  to  me,  the  most  pleas- 
"ing  horizon  in  nature.  Be- 
"fore  Charles  came  hither,  my, 
"thoughts  sometimes  found  re- 
"fuge  from  severer  studies 
"amon^  my  friends  in  Ireland. 
"I  fancied  strange  revolutions  at 
"home;  but  I  find  it  was  the 

*  See  ante,  28,  for  the  passage  from  it 
here  omitted. 

**  Printed  Flamsiead  by  mistake  in  the 
Percy  Memoir,  and  so  repeated  by  Mr. 
Mitford,  and  some  later,  biographers. 
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"rapidity  of  my  own  motion  that 
"gave  an  imaginary  one  to  ob- 
*'jects  really  at  rest.  No  altera- 
'^tions  there.  Some  friends, 
—  **he  tells  me,  are  still  lean, 


«757' 


'5-  "but  very  rich ;  others  very 
"fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay, 
*'all  the  news  I  hear  from  [of] 
*'you  is  that  you  sally  out  in 
**  visits  among  the  neighbours, 
**and  sometimes  make  a  migra- 
*'tion  from  the  blue  bed  to  the 
** brown.*  I  could  from  my 
** heart  wish  that  you  and  she** 
*'and  Lishoy   and   Ballymahon, 

*  This  expression  is  in  the  Vicar  of 
WaJcefield,  Goldsmith,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  repeats  himself  incessantly  in 
his  various  writings,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

**  Mrs.  Hodson ,  of  course.  I  subjoin 
the  closing  lines  of  the  letter,  as  printed 
In  the  Percy  Memoir:  *'To  speak  plain 
"English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently 
"pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  summer  I  can 
"contrive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from 
"London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them 
"  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first, 
'*  believe  me,  my  design  is  purely  to  visit, 
*'and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy 
"contributions,  neither  to  excite  envy 
**  nor  solicit  favour :  in  fact ,  my  circum- 
"  stances  are  adapted  to  neither;  lam  too 
"poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need 
'*  assistance.  You  see,  dear  Dan,  how  long 
"I  have  been  talking  about  myself;  but 
"attribute  my  vanity  to  my  affection:  as 
'*  every  man  is  fond  of  himself,  and  I 
*"  consider  you  as  a  second  self.  I  imagine 
■"you  will  consequently  be  pleased  with 
-"these  instances  of  egotism."  [Some 
anention  of  private  .family  affairs  is  here 
omitted ,  by  the  compiler  of  the  Memoir] 
^My  dear  sir,  these  things  give  me  real 
** uneasiness,  and  I  could  wish  to  redress 
"them.  But  at  present  there  is  hardly  a 
"kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not 
"a  debtor.  I  have  already  discharged 
'^my  most  threatening  and  pressing  de- 
"  mands ,  for  we  must  be  just  before  we 
"can  be  grateful.  For  the  rest  I  need 
"not  say  (you  know  I  am)  your  affec- 
fUionate  kinsman,  Oliyeb  Goi^dsmith," 


"and  all  of  you,  would  fairly 
"make  a  migration  into  Mid- 
"dlesex:  though,  upon  second 
"thoughts,  this  might  be  attended 
"with  a  few  inconveniences; 
"therefore,  as  the  mountain  will 
"not  come  to  Mahomet,  why 
"Mahomet  shall  go  to  the  moun- 
"tain."  He  explains,  that  if  they 
cannot  conveniently  now  pay  him 
a  visit  he  believes  he  must  go 
next  year  to  see  them ;  and  sub- 
scribes himself  his  dear  Dan's 
"affectionate  kinsman." 

Poet  and  Physician!  the  rag- 
ged livery  of  Grub-street  under 
one  high-sounding  name,  and 
wretched  fee-less  patients  beneath 
the  other.  He  was  the  poet  of 
Hogarth's  print,  which  the  com- 
mon people  then  hailed  with 
laughter  at  every  print-shop ;  he 
was  again,  it  would  seem,  the 
poor  physician  of  the  patched 
velvet  among  hovels  oi  Bank- 
side;  and  yet  it  was  but  pleasant 
colouring  for  the  comfort  of 
brother-in-law  Hodson  when  he 
said  that  with  both  he  made  a 
shift  to  live.  With  even  more  he 
failed  to  attain  that  object  of 
humble  ambition. 

In  February  1758  two  ^  g 
duodecimos  appeared  with  — — '— 
this  most  explanatory  title:  '^'•30. 
'*  71kg  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  con- 
^^demned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for 
^^his  Religion.  Written  by  him- 
"self.  Comprehending  an  ac- 
"  count  of  the  various  distresses 
"he  suffered  in  slavery,  and  his 
"constancy  in  supporting  almost 
"every  cruelty  that  bigoted  zeal 
"could  inflict,  or  human  nature 
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"sustain.  Also  a  description  of 
"the  Galleys ,  and  the  service  in 
I  "which  they  are  employed.  The 
I  "whole  interspersed  with  anec- 
"  dotes  relative  to  the  general 
"history  of  the  times  for  a  period 
"of  thirteen  years,  during  which 
"the  author  continued  in  slavery 
"till  he  was  at  last  set  free  at  the 
"intercession  of  the  Court  of 
"Great  Britain.  Translated  from 
"the  Original,  just  published  at 
"the  Hague,  by  James  Willin^^- 
"ton.^'  James  Willington  was  m 
;  reahty  Oliver  Goldsmith.*  The 
I  property  of  the  book  belonged 
j  to  Griffiths,  who  valued  one  name 
quite  as  much  as  the  other;  and 
the  position  of  the  translator  ap- 
pears in  the  subsequent  assign- 
ment of  the  manuscript  by  the 
Paternoster- row  bookseller  to 
bookseller  Dilly  of  the  Poultry, 
I  at  no  small  profit  to  Griffiths, 
'  for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas.  ** 
But  though  the  translator's  name 
might  pass  for  Willington,  the 
writer  could  only  write  as  Gold- 
smith ;  though  with  bitterness  he 
calls  himself  "the  obscure  pre- 
" facer,"  the  preface  is  clear, 
graceful,  and  characteristic  as  in 
brighter  days.  The  book  can- 
not be  recommended,  he  says, 
as  a  grateful  entertainment  to 
the  readers  of  reigning  romance, 
for  it  is  strictly  true.  "No 
"events  are  here  to  astoifish,  no 

*  Willington,  it  wonld  seem,  from  an 

611I17  in  the  register  of  Trinity  CoUege 

!       (MoTf  I.  853^)  y  was  the  name  of  one  of 

I       CMdsmlth's  fellow-students  in  Dublin. 

I  *•  Life  by  Isaac  Reed  (Ed.  of  Poems  by 

Mimtith andPani4U,n9SJyip,XY.  Aikin's 


"unexpected  incidents  to  sur- 
"  prise,  no  such  high-finished  pic- 
"tures  as  captivate  the  imagma- 
"tion  and  have  made  fie 


Uion 


fashionable.     Our  -'^i-i- 


"reader  must  be  content  -^^^so. 
"with  the  simple  exhibition  of 
"truth,  and  consequently  of  na- 
"ture;  he  must  be  satisfied  to 
"see  vice  triumphant  and  virtue 
"in  distress;  to  see  men  punished 
"or  rewarded,  not  as  his  wishes 
"but  as  Providence  has  thought 
"proper  to  direct;  for  all  here 
"wears  the  face  of  sincerity." 
Then,  with  a  spirit  that  shows 
how  strongly  he  at  this  time  en- 
tered into  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  day,  he  contrasts  popery  and 
absolute  power  with  the  rational 
religion  and  moderate  constitu- 
tionalism of  England;  glances  at 
the  scenes  of  dungeon,  rack,  and 
scaffold  through  which  the  nar- 
rative will  pass;  and  calls  them 
but  a  part  of  the  accumulated 
wretchedness  of  a  miscalled 
glorious  time,  "while  Louis,  sur- 
" named  the  Great,  was  feasting 
"at  Versailles,  fed  with  the  in- 
"  cense  of  flattery  or  sunk  in  the 
"lewd  embraces  of  a  prosti- 
"tute.  Could  the  present  per- 
"formance,'' he  continues,  "teach 
"an  individual  to  value,  his  re- 
"ligion,  by  contrasting  it  with 
"the  fijrious  spirit  of  Popery; 
"could  It  contribute  to  make  him 
"enamoured  of  liberty,  by  show- 
"ing  their  unhappy  situation 
"whose  possessions  are  held  by 
"so  precarious  a  tenure  as  tyran- 
"nical  caprice;  could  it  promotes 
"his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hu^^ 
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"manity,  by  giving  him  a  wish 

"to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the 

"sufferer  or  redress  the  injuries 

J    g     "of  oppression;  then,  in- 

'-  "deed,  the  author  will  not 

Mt.  30.  «iiave  wrote  in  vain.'^ 

But  why  stood  "James  Wil- 
"lington"  on  the  title-page  of 
this  book  instead  of  "Oliver 
"Goldsmith,"  since  the  names 
were  both  unknown?  The  ques- 
tion will  not  admit  of  a  doubtful 
answer,  though  a  braver  I  could 
wish  to  have  given.  At  this 
point  there  is  very  manifest  evi- 
dence of  despair. 
.  Not  without  well-earned  know- 
ledge had  Goldsmith  passed 
through  the  task-work  of  the 
Monthly  Review.  Faculties  which 
lay  unused  within  him  were  by 
this  time  not  unknown;  and  a 
stronger  man,  with  a  higher  con- 
stancy and  fortitude,  might  with 
such  knowledge  have  pushed  re- 
solutely on,  and,  conquering  the 
fate  of  those  who  look  back 
when  their  objects  are  forward, 
found  earlier  sight  of  the  sing- 
ing tree  and  the  golden  water. 
But  to  him  it  seemed  hopeless 
to  climb  any  further  up  the  de- 
sperate steep ;  over  the  dark  ob- 
structions which  the  world  is 
eager  to  interpose  between  it- 
self and  the  least  selfish  of  the 
labourers  in  its  service,  •he  had 
not  as  yet  risen  high  enough  to 
see  the  glimmerings  of  light  be- 
yond;— even  lower  therefore  than 
the  school-room  at  Doctor  Mil- 
ner's  from  which  he  had  been 
taken  to  his  literary  toil,  he 
thought  himself  now  aescended; 
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and  in  the  sudden  sense  of  a 
misery  more  intolerable  might 
have  cried  with  Edgar, 

O  gods!  who  isH  can  say  "I  am  at  the. 

worst"? 
/  aim  worse  than  «'er  J  teas. 

He  returned  to  Doctor  Milner's ; 
—  if  ever,  from  thence,  again  to 
return  to  literature,  to  embrace 
it  for  choice  and  with  a  braver 
heart  endure  its  worst  neces- 
sities. 

There  came  that  time;  and 
when,  eighteen  months  after  the 
present  date,  he  was  writing  the 
Bee,  he  thus  turned  into  pleasant 
fiction  the  incidents  now  de- 
scribed. "I  was  once  induced  to 
"show  my  indignation  against 
"the  public,  by  discontinuing  my 
"endeavours  to  please;  and  >vas 
"bravely  resolved,  like  Raleigh, 
"to  vex  them  by  burning  my 
"manuscripts  in  a  passion.  Upon 
"recollection,  however,  I  con- 
"sidered  what  set  or  body  of 
"people  would  be  displeased  at 
"my  rashness.  The  sun,  after 
"so  sad  an  accident,  might  shine 
"next  morning  as  bright  as  usual ; 
"men  might  laugh  and  sin^  the 
"next  day,  and  transact  business 
"as  before,  and  not  a  single 
"creature  feel  any  regret  but  my- 
"self.  I  reflected  upon  the  story 
"of  a  minister,  who  in  the  reign 
"of  Chiles  II.  upon  ascertain 
"occasion  resigned  all  his  posts, 
"and  retired  into  the  country  in 
"a  fit  of  resentment.  But,  as  he 
"had  not  given  the  world  en- 
"tirely  up  with  his  ambition,  he 
"sent  a  messenger  to  town  to 
"see  how  the  courtiers  would 
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"bear  his  resignation.  Upon  the 
"messenger's  return  he  was 
"asked,  whether  there  appeared 
"any  commotion  at  court?  To 
"which  he  rephed,  there  were 
"very  great  ones.  *Ay/  says 
"the  minister,  *I  knew  my  friends 
"  'would  make  a  bustle;  all  peti- 
"  *tioning  the  king  for  my  resto- 
"* ration  I  presume?'  *No,  sir,' 
"replied  the  messenger,  *they 
"*are  only  petitioning  his  ma- 
"  *jesty  to  be  put  in  your  place.' 
"In  the  same  manner,  should  1 
"retire  in  indignation,  instead  of 
"having  ApoDo  in  mourning, 
"or  the  Muses  .in  a  fit  of  the 
"spleen;  instead  of  having  the 
"learned  world  apostrophising  at 
"my  untimely  decease;  perhaps 
"all  Grub-street  might  laugh  at 
"my  fall,  and  self-approving 
"dignity  might  never  be  able  to 
"shield  me  from  ridicule."* 
Worse  than  ridicule  had  he 
spared  himself,  with  timely  aid 
of  these  better  thoughts;  but 
they  came  too  late.  He  made 
his  melancholy  journey  to  Peck 
ham,  and  knocked  at  lioctor  Mil 
ner's  door. 

The  schoolmaster  was  not  an 
mddnd  or  unfriendly  man,  and 
would  in  any  circumstances,  there 
is  little  doubt,  have  given  Gold- 
aaith  the  shelter  he  sought.  It 
happened  now  that  he  had  special 
need  ofnim,  sickness  having  dis- 
al^ed  himself  from  the  proper 
school-attendance.  So,  again  in- 
stalled poor  usher,  week  passed 
met  week  as  of  old,  with  suffer- 
ing, contempt,  and  many  forms 
..  ♦  nkfl  Dm,  it. 
OHver  Coldsmitk*i  Life  and  Times,  /, 


Milner  saw  what  he  en- 
was  moved  by  it;  and 


of  care, 

dured; 

told  him  that  as  soon  as  health 

enabled  himself  to  resume 

the  duties  of  the  school,  he 
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would  exert  an  influence  to  ^'*  3®* 
place  his  usher  in  some  medical 
appointment  at  a  foreign  station. 
He  knew  an  East  India  director, 
a  Mr.  Jones,  through  whom  it 
might  be  done.*  Before  all 
things  it  was  what  Goldsmith 
fervently  desired. 

And  now,  with  something  like 
the  prospect  of  a  settled  future 
to  bear  nim  up  against  the  un- 
congenial and  uncertain  present, 
what  leisure  he  had  for  other 
than  school-labour  he  gave  to  a 
literary  project  of  his  own  de- 
signing. This  was  natural:  for 
we  cling  with  a  strange  new  fond- 
ness to  what  we  must  soon 
abandon,  and  it  is  the  strong  re- 
solve to  separate  that  most  often 
has  made  separation  impossible. 
Nor,  apart  from  this,  is  there 
ground  for  the  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, or  the  charge  of  vacillating 
purpose.  His  daily  bread  pro- 
vided here,  literature  presented 
itfeelf  again  to  his  thoughts  as  in 
his  foreign  wanderings;  and  to 
have  left  better  record  of  him- 
self than  the  garbled  page  of 
Griffiths's  Review  y  would  be  a 
comfort  in  his  exile.  Some  part 
of  his  late  experience,  so  dearly 
bought,  should  be  freely  told; 
with  it  could  be  arranged  and 
combined  such  store  of  literary 
fruit  as  he  had  gathered  in  his 
travel;  and  no  longer  commanded 

*  P(W<ry  Memoir,  45. 
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by  a  bookseller,  or  overawed  by 

au  old  womaii,  he  might  frankly 

deliver  to  the  world  some  whole- 

j    g     some  truths  on  the  decay 

'-  of  letters  and  the  rewards 

'*^t.3o.  Q^  genius.  In  this  spirit 
he  conceived  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe:  and  if  he  had  reason  bit- 
terly to  feel,  in  his  own  case, 
that  he  had  failed  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  encircled  the 
profession  of  literature,  here 
might  ahelping  hand  be  stretched 
forth  to  the  relief  of  others,  still 
struggling  for  a  better  fate  in  its 
difficult  environments. 

With  this  design  another  ex- 
pectation arose,— that  the  publi- 
cation, properly  managed,  might 
give  him  means  for  the  outfit  his 
appointment  would  render  neces- 
sary. And  he  bethought  him  of. 
his  Irish  friends*  The  zeal  so 
lately  professed  might  now  be 
exerted  with  effect,  and  without 
plaguing  overmuch  either  their 
pockets  or  his  own  pride.  In 
those  days,  and  indeed  until  the 
Act  of  Union  was  passed,  the 
English  writer  had  no  copyright 
in  Ireland :  it  beinj^  a  part  of  the 
independence  of  Insh  booksellers 
to  steal  from  English  authors, 
and  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
protect  the  theft;  just  as,  not 
twenty  years  before  this  date, 
that  excellent  native  parliament 
had,  on  the  attempt  of  a  Catholic 
to  recover  estates  which  in  the 
manner  of  the  booksellers  a;Pro- 
testant  had  seized,  voted  ."all 
"barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys 
"and proctors  who  should  be  con- 


"cerned  for  him,"  public  enemies! 
But,  that  serviceable  use  might 
be  made  of  the  early  transmission 
to  Ireland  of  a  set  of  English 
copies  of  the  Enquiry  by  one  who 
had  zealous  private  friends  there, 
was  Goldsmith's  not  unreason- 
able feeling;  and  he  would  try 
this,  when  me  time  came.  Mean- 
while he  began  the  work;  and  it 
was  probably  to  some  extent  ad- 
vanced,-when,  with  little  savings 
from  the  school  and  renewed  as- 
surances of  the  foreign  appoint- 
ment, he  was  released  by  Doctor 
Milner  from  duties  which  the 
necessity  (during  the  Doctor's 
illness)  of  flogging  the  boys  as 
well  as  teaching  them  appears  to 
have  made  quite  intolerable  to 
the  child-loving  usher.  The  re- 
verend Mr.  Mitford  knew  a  lady 
whose  husband  had  been  at  this 
time  under  Goldsmith's  cane; 
but  with  no  very  serious  con- 
sequence. 

Escape  from  the  school  might 
not  have  been  so  easy,  if  the 
lessening  chances  of  Doctor  Mil- 
ner's  recovery  had  not  rendered 
advisable  more  permanent  ar- 
rangements there.  Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  indeed 
whether  the  worthy  schoolmas- 
ter's illness  had  not  already 
ended  fatally,  and  if  the  kindness 
I  have  recorded  should  i\ot  rather 
be  attributed  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  school,  Mr.  George 
Milner.  But  other  circumstances 
clearly  invalidate  this,  and  show 
that  it  must  have  been  the  elder 
Milner's.  In  August  1758,  how- 
ever. Goldsmith  again  bad  bidden 
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him  adieu;  and  once  more  had 
secured  a  respectable  town  ad- 
dress for  his  letters,  and,  among 
the  Graingers  and  Kippises  and 
other  tavern  acquaintance,  had 
obtained  the  old  facilities  for  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends,  at 
die  Temple -exchange  coffee- 
house Temple-bar. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Attempt  to  Escape  from  Literature. 
1758. 

Grainger,  his  friend  Percy,* 
and  others  of  the  Griffiths  con- 
nection, were  at  this  time  busy 
upon  a  new  magazine:  begun 
with  the  present  year ,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  "great  Mr.  Pitt," 
whose  successful  coercion  of  the 
king  made  him  just  now  more 
than  ever  the  darling  of  the 
people.  Griffiths  was  one  of  the 
publishing  partners  in  The  Grand 
Magazine  of  Universal  Intelligence 
and  Monthly  Chronicle  of  our  Ow?t 
Times:  and  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count,  as  well  as  for  the  known 
contributions  of  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintance,** traces  of  Gold- 
smith's hand  have  been  sought 
m  the  work;  in  my  opinion  with- 
out success.  In  truth  the  first 
nmnber  was  hardly  out  when  he 
went  back  to  the  Peckham  school ; 

•  "My  beloved  friend,"  was  Percy's 
deteriptioii  of  Grainger,  nearly  forty 
Ttfun  after  the  present  date.  Nichols's 
mtttiraiicnSt  vu.  71. 

••  In  the  Qrand  Magatine  first  appeared 
Qbaiagei^s  exquisite  ballad  of  Bryan  and 
^  and  other  contributions  which 


H<hnp  Percy  describes   in  a  letter   to 
fife  Abdei  «.    .    .. 
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and  on  his  return   to  London, 
though  he  probably  eked  out  his 

Eoor  savings  by  casual  writings 
ere  and  there,  it  is  cer-  ^  g 
tain  that  on  the  foreign  ap-  -  *^— 
pointment  his  hopes  con-  ^^'3>o. 
tinued  steadily  fixed,  and  that 
the  work  which  was  to  aid  him 
in  his  escape  from  literature  (the 
completion  of  the  Enquiry  into 
the  State  of  Polite  Learning,  or,  as 
he  called  it  before  publication, 
the  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature)  occupied 
nearly  all  his  thoughts.  He  was 
again  in  London,  and  again  work- 
ing with  the  pen;  but  he  was  no 
longer  the  bookseller's  slave,  nor 
was  literary  toil  his  impassable 
and  hopeless  doom.  Therefore, 
in  the  confidence  of  swift  libera- 
tion, and  with  hope  of  a  new 
career  brightening  in  his  sanguine 
heart,  he  addressed  himself 
cheerily  enough  to  the  design  in 
hand,  and  began  solicitation  of 
his  Irish  friends. 

Edward  Mills  he  thought  of 
first,  as  a  person  of  some  in- 
fluence. He  was  his  relative,  had 
been  his  fellow-collegian,  and 
was  a  prosperous  wealthy  man. 
"Dear  Sir,"  he  begins,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  the  Temple-exchange 
coffee-house,  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, and  published  by  Bishop 
Percy:* 

"You  have  quitted ,  I  find,  that  plan  of 
life  which  you  once  intended  to  pursue ; 
and  given  up  ambition  for  domestio 
tranquillity.      Were  I   to    consult   your 


»  Feircif  Memoir,  60-2.  The  date  there 
given  is  1759,  an  obvious  misprint  for 
1768» 
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satisfoction  alone  in  this  change,  I  have 
the  utmost  reason  to  congratulate  your 
choice;  but  when  I  consider  my  own,  I 
cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that 
one  of  my  few  Mends  has  de- 
'758«  clined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had 
fl?^  _^  every  reason  to  expect  success. 
^  The  truth  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  am  selfi-interested  in  my  con- 
cern; and  do  not  so  much  consider  the 
happiness  you  have  acquired,  as  the 
honour  I  have  probably  lost  in  the  change. 
I  have  often  list  my  fancy  loose  when  you 
were  tl^e  subject,  an4  have  imagined  y9u 
gracing  the  ben6h ,  or  thundering  at  thfe 
bar;  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride 
to  myself, '  and  v^hispered  all  that  I  couM 
eome  near,  that  this  was  my  cousin.  In- 
stead of  this,  it  seems  you  arc  contented 
to  be  merely  an  happy  man; -to  be 
esteemed  only  by  your  acquaintance-rto 
oultivate  your  paternal  acre^— to  take 
uninolested  a  nap  uAder  one  of  your  own 
hawthorns,  or  in  Mrs.  Mills's  bed-cham- 
ber, which  even  a  poet  must  eoiifess  is 
rattier  the  most  comfortable  place  of  thq 
two. 

"  But  however  yooir^resolutions  may  be 
altered  with  regard  to  your  situation  in 
life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  utialter- 
able  with  regard  to  your  frieqds  in  ^t.  I 
cannot  think  the  world  has  taken  such 
^ntir^  possession  of  that  heart  (once  so 
susceptible  of  friendship) ,  as  not  td  hatve 
left  a  corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two ; 
but  Iflfttter  myself  that  even  I  iiave  my 
place  among  the  number.  This  I  have  a 
dlaim  'to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dis- 
positions; or,  setting  that  asi^e,  I  can  de- 
liiand  it  as  my  right  by  the  most- equitable 
law  Jn  nature,  I  mean  that  of  retaliation : 
ftir  -indeed  yon  have  more  tha*  your 
share  in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  pro- 
fessions,  and  yet  this- very  instant  I  can- 
hot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that 
riijr  present  professions  (Whl*h  speak  not 
half  my  feelings)  should  be  considered 
only  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I 
have  a  request  to  make.  No,  my  dear 
Nedf  I  know  yon  acre  too  .generous  to 
think  so ;  and  you  know  me  too  proi;d  to 
stoop  to  miMTcenary  ^incoxity..  I  have  a 
request, it  is  truq  to  make;  but,  ^s  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it 
witHout  diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in 
AtOrt  this*','  I  am  going  to  pnbliah  a  book 
in  London,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the 
Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  tin  i 


Europe.  Every  work  published  here  the 
printers  in  Ireland  republish  there ,  with- 
out giving  the  author  the  least  considera- 
tion for  his  copy.  I  would  in  this  respect 
disappoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the 
additional  advantages  that  may  result 
from  the  sale  of  my  performance  there  to 
myself.  The  book  is  now  printing  in 
Londcoi ,  and  I  have  requested  Dr.  Had- 
clifr,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryanton,  my 
brother  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith ,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law Mr.  Hodson ,  to  circulate  my 
proposals  among  their  acquaintance.  The 
same  request, I  i)OW..m»ke.  to  you;  and 
have  accordingly  gfiven  directions  to 
Mr.  Bradley,,  bookseller  in  Dame-street 
Dublin,  to  send  you  a  hundred  proposals. 
Whatever  subscriptions  pursuant  to  those 
proposals  you  :may  receive,  when  col- 
lected ,  may  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ley^ who  will  give  ailsceipt  for  the  money 
and  be  accouqtahle  forj^he  books,*  I 
shrfll  not;  by  k  palti^  apology,  excuse 
myself  fot  putting  you  to  this  trouble. 
Word  I  net  convinced  that  you  found 
more  ;  pleasure  .  in  dping  good-natured 
things^  than  uneasiness  at  being  employed 
in  them ,  X  should  not  have  singled  you 
oat  on  this  occasion.  It  is  probable  you 
would  comply- with  such  a  request,  if  it 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  any  man 
of  learning  whatsoever;  what  then  may 
net  he  expect  ivho  has  claims  of  £Ekinily 
ai^d  f iiiendship^  to  enforce  l^is? 
^*I  am,  dear  Sir,  yoilr  sincere 
"Friend  and  humble  servant, 

'^OfclVBE  GOLDSMTTB." 

What  indefed  may  he  not  freely 
expect  who  is  to  receive  nothing ! 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  worse 

*  "Vyith  what  chance  of  success  poor 
Goldsmith  was  preterring  this  request 
may  be  inferred  from  what  Faulkner, 
Swiftf 6  Dublin  printer  and  publisher,  was 
writing  to  Derrick  three  months  later. 
Sending  him  over  his  Edition  of  Stotffs 
Works  (16  Nov.  1758)  he  says:  "You 
"  know  that  Dublin  is  the  poorest  place  in 
"the  world  for  subscriptions  to  books. 
"It  is  much  easier  to. get  a  hundred  din- 
"ners,  with  as  many  dozen  bottles  of 
"claret,  than  a singlegnioea  for  the  best 
author:  few  or  no  people  here  caring 
to  subscribe;  and  reading  not  being  the 
"prevailing  taste."  Unpublished  Derrick 
Correspondence,  penes  me,  ... 
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fool's  paradise  than  that  of  ex- 
pectation. To  teach  our  tears 
the  easiest  way  to  flow,  should 
be  no  unvalued  part  of  this 
world's  wisdom ;  hope  is  a  good 
friend,  even  when  the  only  one; 
and  Goldsmith  was  not  the  worse 
for  expecting,  though  he  re 
ceived  nothing.  Mr.  Mills  left  his 
poor  requests  unheeded,  and  his 
letter  unacknowledged.  Shark- 
ing booksellers  aiid  starving  au- 
thors might  devour  each  other 
before  he  would  interpose ;  being 
a  man,  as  his  old  sizar-relative 
delicately  hinted,  with  paternal 
acres  as  well  as  boyish  friend 
ships  to  cultivate,  and  fewer 
thorns  of  the  world  to  struggle 
with  than  hawthorns  of  his  own 
to  sleep  under.  He  lived  to  re- 
pent it  certainly,  and  to  profess 
great  veneration  for  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  to  whom  he 
boasted  relationship;  but  Gold- 
smith had  no  more  pleasant 
hopes  or  friendly  correspon- 
dences to  fling  away  upon  Mr. 
Mills  of  Roscommon.  Not  that 
even  this  letter,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  had  been  one  of  very  con- 
fident expectation.  Unusual  ef- 
fort is  manifest  in  it;  a  reluctance 
to  bring  unseemly  fancies  be- 
tween the  Avind  and  Mr..  Mills's 
gentility;  a  conventional  style  bf 
balance  between  the  "pleasure" 
and  the  *' uneasiness'^  it  talks 
about;  in  short,  a  forced  sup- 
pression of  everything  in  his  own 
state  that  may  affront  the  acres 
and  the  hawthorns. 

Seven  days  afterwards  he  wrote 
to  Bryanton^  with  a  curipvs  con- 


trast of  tone  and  manner.  Even 
Bryanton  had  not  inquired  for 
him  since  the  scenes  of  hapjiier 
years.  The  affectionate  re-  .^: 
memberings  of  the  lonely  -^r—^ 
wanderer,  as  of  the  strug-  ^^  ^o. 
gling  author,  he  had  in  carelessr 
ness,  if  not  in  coldness,  passed 
without  return.  Yet,  here,  heart 
spoke  to  heart;  buoyant,  unrer 
served,  and  sanguine.  That  sor- 
row lay  beneath  the  greetings, 
I  was  not  to  be  concealed,  else  had 
the  words  which  cheerily  rose 
above  it  been  perhaps  less  sin- 
cere; but  see,  and,  make  pro- 
fitable use  of  it, — how,  depressed 
by  unavailing  labours,  and  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  disastrous  is- 
sue of  defeat  and  flight,  he  shows 
to  the  last  a  bright  and  cordial 
happiness  of  soul  unconquered 
and  unconquerable. 

The  letter,  which  like  that  to 
Mills  is'  also  dated*  from  the 
Temple  coffee-house,  was  first, 
printed  by  permiission  of  Bryan- 
ton's  son-in-law,  -the  reverend 
Doctor  Handcock  of  Dublin ;  and 
where  the  paper  is  torn  or  has 
been  worn  away,  there  .are 
several  erasures  that  the  reader 
will  not  find  it  difficult  Sufficiently 
to  supply.  ;  ,   r  ; 

Dear  Sir,  I  hare  heafd  it  remarked, 
I  believe  by  yourself,  that  they  who  are 
drunk ,  or  out  of  their  wits ,  fancy  every 
body  else  in  the  same  condition :  mine  is 
a  fHendship  that  neither  distance  nor 
time  can  efface,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't 
avoid  thinking  yours  of  the  same  com- 
plexion; and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for 
being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why  in 


^August  14,  175§, 
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80  long  an  absence  was  I  never  made  a 
partner  in  your  concerns?  To  hear  of 
your  successes  would  have  given  me  the 
utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication  of 
your  very  disappointments  would 
^750'  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  fre- 
^t.30.  ^l^^J^^ly  ^®g1  ^^  ^y  OYrn.  In- 
deed, my  dear  Bob,  you  don't 
conceive  how  unkindly  you  have  treated 
one  whose  circumstances  afford  him  few 
prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  re- 
flected from  the  happiness  of  his  friends. 
However,  since  you  have  not  let  me  hear 
from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disap- 
pointed your  neglect  by  frequently  think- 
ing of  you.  Every  day  do  I  remember 
the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life ,  from  the 
fireside  to  the  easy-chair;  recall  the 
various  adventures  that  lirst  cemented 
our  friendship,  the  school,  the  college,  or 
the  tavern;  preside  in  fancy  over  your 
cards;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad 
play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you, 
though  not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as 
when  I  once  was  your  partner. 

"Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like 
affections  should  be  so  much  separated 
and  so  differently  employed  as  we  are? 
You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  for- 
tune's wheel ,  and  let  it  revolve  never  so 
fast,  seem  insensible  of  the  motion.  I 
seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  ....  disagreeably  round 
like  an  whore  in  a  whirligig  ....  down 
with  an  intention  to  chide ,  and  yet  me- 
thinks  ....  my  resentment  already.  The 
truth  is ,  I  am  a  . . . .  regard  to  you ;  I 
may  attempt  to  bluster,  ....  Anacreon, 
my  heart  is  respondent  only  to  softer  af- 
fections. And  yet , "  now  I  think  on't 
again,  I  will  be  angry.  God's  curse,  sir! 
who  am  I?  Ehl  what  am  I?  Do  you 
know  whom  you  have  offended  ?  A  man 
whose  character  may  one  of  these  days 
be  mentioned  with  profound  respect  in  a 
German  comment  or  Dutch  dictionary; 
whose  name  you  will  probably  hear 
ushered  in  by  a  Doctissimus  Doctissimo- 
rum,  or  heel-pieced  with  a  long  Latin 
termination.  Think  how  Goldsmithius, 
or  Gubblegrurchius ,  or  some  such  sound, 
aa  rough  as  a  nutmeg-grater,  will  become 
me  I  Think  of  that!— God's  curse,  sir! 
who  am  I?  I  must  own  my  ill-natured 
contemporaries  have  not  hitherto  paid 
me  those  honours  I  have  had  such  just 
reason  to  expect.  I  have  not  yet  seen  my 
fece  reflected  in  all  the  lively  display  of 


red  and  white  paints  on  any  sign-posts  iu 
the  suburbs.  Your  handkerchief-weavers 
seem  as  yet  unacquainted  with  my  merits 
or  my  physiognomy ,  and  the  very  snuff- 
box makers  appear  to  have  forgot  their 
respect.  Tell  them  all  from  me,  they 
are  a  set  of  Gothic,  barbarous,  ignoraot 
scoundrels.  There  will  come  a  day ,  no 
doubt  it  will — I  beg  you  may  live  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  longer  only  to  see  the 
day — when  the  Scaligers  and  Daciers  will 
vindicate  my  character,  give  learned 
editions  of  my  labours,  and  bless  the 
times  with  copious  comments  on  the  text. 
You  shall  see  how  they  will  fisli  up  the 
heavy  scoundrels  who  disregard  me  now, 
or  will  then  offer  to  cavil  at  my  produc- 
tions. How  will  they  bewail  the  times 
that  suffered  so  much  genius  to  lie 
neglected !  *  If  ever  my  works  find  their 
way  to  Tartary  or  China,  I  know  the 
consequence.  Suppose  one  of  your 
Chinese  Owanowitzers  instructing  one  of 
your  Tartarian  Chianobacchhi— you  see  I 
use  Chinese  names  to  show  my  own 
erudition,  as  I  shall  soon  make  our 
Chinese  .talk  like  an  Englishman  to 
show  his — this  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
lecture : 

"  Olio&r  Qoldsmith  flourished  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  lived 
to  he  an  hundred  and  three  years  old  ...  , 
age  may  justly  he  styled  the  sun  of  .  .  ,  , 

and  the  Confucius   of  Europe 

learned  world ,  were  anonymous ,  and  have 
probably  been  lost^  because  united  with  those 
of  others.  The  first  avowed  piece  the  world 
has  of  his  is  entitled  an  Essay  on  the  Pte- 
sent  State  of  Taste  attd  Literature  in 
Eur  ope  f — a  work  well  wwth  its  weight  in 
diamonds.  In  this  he  profoundly  explains 
what  learning  is ,  and  what  learning  is  not. 
In  this  he  proves  that  blockheads  are  not 
meti  of  wit ,  and  yet  thai  me^i  of  wit  cure 
actually  blockheads, 

"But  as  I  choose  neither  to  tire  my 
Chinese  Philosopher,  nor  you,  nor  my- 
self, I  must  discontinue  the  oration,  iu 
order  to  give  you  a  good  pause  for  ad- 
miration; and  I  find  myself  most  violently 
disposed  to  admire  too.  Let  me,  then, 
stop  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  my  Aitare 
self;  and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down  to 
see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now^  I 
am  down,   where  the  devil  ts  If     Oh 


*  For  parallel  passages  see  the  f6iirth 
number  of  the  Bee, 
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Qodil  Gods!  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for 
bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a 
milk-score!  However,  dear  Bob,  whether 
in  penary  or  afdnence ,  serious  or  gay ,  I 
•m  ever  wholly  thine, 

**  Outer  Goldsmith. 

*'Give  my — ^no,  not  compliments  nei- 
^r,  but  something  ....  most  warm  and 
•mcere  wish  that  you  can  conceive, 
to  your  mother,  Mrs.  Bryanton,  to  Miss 
Biyanton,  to  yourself;  and  if  there  be 
aCftvourite  dog  in  the  family,  let  me  be 
remembered  to  it." 

"In  a  garret,  writing  for  bread, 
"and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for 
"a  milk-score."  Such  was  the 
ordinary  fate  of  letters  in  that 
age.  There  had  been  a  Christian 
relidon  extant  for  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  years,  the 
world  having  been  acquainted, 
for  even  so  long,  with  its  spiri- 
tual necessities  and  responsibi- 
lities; yet  here,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
eminence  ordinarily  conceded  to 
a  spiritual  teacher,  to  one  of 
those  men  who  come  upon  the 
earth  to  lift  their  fellow-men 
above  its  miry  ways.  He  is  up 
in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread  he 
cannot  get  and  dunned  for  ai 
milk-score  he  cannot  pay.  And 
age  after  age,*  the  prosperous 
man  comfortably  contemplates  it 
and  decently  regrets  it,  glad  to 
think  it  no  business  of  this ;  and 
in  that  year  of  grace  and  of  Gold- 

•  '*  There  came  into  my  company  an 
**old  fellow  not  particularly  smart,  so 
**tiiat  he  was  easily  recognised  as  be- 
**  longing  to  the  class  of  men  of  letters, 
"whom  the  rich  commonly  hate.  *I  am 
"  *  a  poet,'  said  he.  'But  why,  then,  so 
"  *  badly  dressed  ?  *  '  For  this  reason,  the 
"  4ove  of  knowledge  never  made  a  man 
"  'rich.'  "  Peironius;  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Nero. 


smith's  suffering  had  doubtless 
adorned  his  dining-room  with  the 
Distrest  Poet  of  the  inimitable  Mr. 
Hogarth,  inviting  laughter        g 

from  easy  guests  at  the  gar '- 

retand  the  milk-score.  Yet  -*^3o. 
their  laughter  would  not  have  been 
so  hearty  under  danger  of  worldly 
loss;  and  it  was  this,  though  not 
discoverable  in  any  of  their 
ledgers,  that  they  had  now  very 
gravely  to  dread.  For  cheerful 
hours,  for  happy  thoughts,  for 
fancies  that  would  smooth  life's 
path  to  their  children's  children, 
those  very  citizens  were  here- 
after to  be  indebted  to  Gold- 
smith; who  now,  without  a  friend, 
with  hardly  bread  to  eat,  and 
uncheered  by  a  hearty  word  or 
a  smile  to  help  him  on,  sits  in 
his  melancholy  garret  while  those 
fancies  die  within  him.  It  is  but 
an  accident  now  that  the  good 
Vicar  shall  be  born,  that  the 
Man  in  Black  shall  dispense  his 
charities;  that  Croaker  shall 
grieve,  Tony  Lumpkin  laugh,  or 
the  sweet  soft  echo  of  the  De- 
serted Village  come  for  ever  back 
upon  the  heart,  in  gladness,  kind- 
ness, and  sympathy  with  the 
poor.  For  there  is  now  despair 
in  the  garret;  and  the  poet,  over- 
mastered by  distress,  seeks  only 
the  means  of  flight  and  exile. 
With  a  day-dream  to  his  old 
Irish  playfellow,  a  sigh  for  the 
"heavy  scoundrels"  who  dis- 
regard him,  and  a  wail  for  the 
age  to  which  genius  is  a  mark  of 
mockery;  he  turns  to  that  first 
avowed  piece,  which,  being  also 
his  last,  is  to  prove  that  "block- 
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"heads  are  not  men  of  wit,  and 
"yet  that  men  of  wit  are  actually 
"blockheads." 

X  758.  ^  proposition  which  men 
--  of  wit  nave  laboured  at 
'*'t3a  fj.Qn^  early  times;  have 
proved  in  theory,  and  worked  out 
m  practice.  "How  many  base 
*-fmen,"  shrieked  one  of  them  in 
Elizabeth's  day  who  felt  that  his 
wit  had  but  made  him  the  greater 
blockhead,  "how  many  base 
*'men,  that  want  those  parts  I 
"have,  do  enjoy  content  at  will, 
"and  have  wealth  at  command  1 
"I  call  to  mind  a  cobbler,  that  is 
"worth  five  hundred  pounds;  an 
** hostler,  that  has  built  a  goodly 
"inn;  a  carman  in  a  leather 
"pilche,  that  has  whipt  a  thou 
"sand  pounds  out  of  his  horse's 
"tail:  and  I  ask  if  I  have  more 
"than  these.  Am  I  not  better 
"bom?  am  I  not  better  brought 
"\ip?  yea,  and  better  favoured? 
"Ajid  yet  am  I  for  ever  to  sit  up 
"late,  and  rise  early,  and  con- 
"tend  with  the  cold,  and  con- 
" verse  with  scarcity,  and  be  a 
"beggar?  How  am  I  crossed,  or 
"whence  is  this  curse,  that  a 
"scrivener  should  be  better  paid 
"than  a  scholar?"*    Poor  Nash! 

*  Thomas  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse. 
Let  me  quote,  too,  that  good  old  English 
gentleman,  whose  lamentations  had  al- 
ready found  earlier  record  in  one  of  the 
writings  of  Wolsey's  correspondent, 
Richard  Pace.  "These  foolish  letters 
"  will  end  in  some  bad  business.  I  fairly 
"wish  all  this  learning  at  the  devil.  All 
"learned  men  are  poor:  even  the  most 
" learned  Erasmus ,  I  hear,  is  poor;  and 
"  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  the  vile  hag 
"Poverty  his  wife.  By'r  lady  I  had 
"rather  my  son  were  hanged  than  that 
"be  should  become  a  man  of  letters. 


he  had  not  even  Goldsmith's  for- 
titude, and  his  doleful  outcry  for 
money  was  a  lamentable  exhibi- 
tion out  of  which  no  good  could 
come.  But  the  feeling  in  the 
miserable  man's  heart  struck  at 
the  root  of  a  secret  discontent 
which  not  the  strongest  men  can 
resist  altogether;  and  which  Gold- 
smith did  not  affect  to  repress, 
when  he  found  himself,  as  he 
says,  "starving  in  those  streets 
"where  Butler  andOtway  starved' 
"before  him." 

The  words  are  in  a  letter- 
written  the  day  after  that  to 
Bryanton,*  bearing  the  same 
date  of  Temple-exchange  coffee- 
house, and  sent  to  Mrs.  Lawder, 
the  Jane  Contarine  of  his  happy 
old  Kilmore  time,  to  whom  ne 
signs  himself  "her  ever  affec- 
"tionate  kinsman."  Mr.  Mills 
afterwards  begged  this  letter  of 
the  Lawders,  and  from  the  friend 
to  whom  he  gave  it.  Lord  Carle- 
ton's  nephew,  it  was  copied  for 
Bishop  Percy  by  Edmund  Malone. 
As  in  those  already  given,  the 
style,  with  its  simple  air  of 
authorship,  is  eminently  good 
and  happy.  The  assumption  of 
a  kind  of  sturdy  independence, 
the  playful  admission  of  well- 
known  faults,  and  the  incidental 
slight  confession  of  sorrows, 
have  graceful  relation  to  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  to  the  terms 

"We   ought   to    teach    our  sons  better 
"things." 

*  August  15,  1758.  Now  in  possession 
of  Messrs.  Griffin  the  publishers ,  who ,  in 
a  recent  edition  of  Gotdsmitkf  presented  it 
in  a  facsimile  from  which  several  oorrec-* 
tions  have  here  been  madei 
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on  which  they  stood  of  old.  His 
uncle  was  now  in  a  hopeless  state 
of  living  death,  from  which,  in  a 
few  months,  the  g^ave  released 
him;  and  to  this  the  letter  affect- 
ingly  refers. 

"If  yon  should  aak,  why  in  an  interval 
of  so  many  years ,  you  never  heard  from 
me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  aak  the  same 
question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  re- 
crimination. I  wrote  to  Kilmore  from 
Leyden  in  Holland,  from  Louvain  in 
Flanders,  and  Rouen  in  France,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  To  what  could  I  at- 
tribnte  this,  please ,  but  to  displeasure  or 
forgetftdness?  Whether  I  was  right  in 
my  eoi^jec^nre,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
tenoine,  but  this  I  must  ingenuously 
own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my 
torn  endeavoured  to  forget  them  whom  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me. 
I  bave  attempted  to  blot  their  names 
from  mv  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent 
vdiole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  images 
from  my  heart.  Could  I  have  succeeded, 
70a  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this 
renewal  of  a  discontinued  correspon- 
dence; but,  as  every  effort  the  restless 
onke  to  procure  deep  serves  but  to  keep 
ttem  waking,  all  my  attempts  contributed 
to  impress  what  I  would  foi^et  deeper  on 
my  im agination.  But  this  is  a  subject  I 
wonld  willingly  turn  from ,  and  yet ,  for 
the  soul  of  me ,  I  can't  till  I  have  said  all. 
I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinued 
writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  all  my  endeavours  to  con- 
tinoe  your  r^rards  might  be  attributed  to 
wrong  motives.  My  letters  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  petitions  of  a  be^ar,  and 
not  ibe  offerings  of  a  fHend ;  while  all  my 
professions,  instead  of  being  considered 
u  the  result  of  disinterested  esteem, 
might  be  ascNbed  to  venal  insincerity. 
I  believe  indeed  you  had  too  much 
geoerosil^  to  place  them  in  such  a  light, 
bat  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of 
raefa  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate 
Mendships  are  always  most  sensible  of 
ttie  slightest  invasion ,  and  the  strongest 
i«alonsy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  warmest 
regard.  I  eould  not,  I  own  I  could  not, 
continne  a  correspondence  where  every 
Kknowledgpoaent  for  past  favours  might 
be  considered  as  an  indirect  request  for 
htiuro  ones,    fmd  Trhere  it  micpht  be 


thought  I  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive 
of  gratitude  alone ,  when  I  was  conscious 
of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  dis- 
interested principles. 

"Itis  true,  this  conduct,  might     ,_?. 
have  been  simple  enough,    but 


yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  JEt.  30. 
character.  Those  who  know  me 
at  all,  know  that  I  have  always  been 
actuated  by  different  principles  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  while  none  re- 
garded the  interests  of  his  friends  more, 
no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less. 
I  have  often  affected  bluntness  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  have  fre- 
quently seemed  to  overlook  those  merits 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pre- 
tended a  disregard  to  those  instances  of 
good  nature  and  good  sense  which  I 
could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud;  and  all 
this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  among  the 
grinning  tribe  who  say  very  true  to  all 
that  is  said ,  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a 
tea-table,  whose  narrow  souls  never 
moved  in  a  wider  circle  than  the  circum- 
ference of  a  gfuinea,  and  who  had  rather 
be  reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket 
than  the  virtues  of  your  breast.  All  this, 
I  say ,  I  have  done ,  and  a  thousand  other 
very  silly  tho'  very  disinterested  things 
in  my  time,  and  for  all  which  no  soul 
cares  a  farthing  about  me.  God's  curse, 
madam!  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he 
should  once  in  his  life  forget  you  who 
has  been  all  his  life  forgetting  him- 
self? 

"However  it  is  probable  you  may  one 
of  those  days  see  me  tum'd  into  a  perfect 
Hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a 
mouse-hole.  I  have  already  given  my 
landlady  orders  for  an  entire  reform  in 
the  state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim 
against  hot  suppers,  drink  less  sagar  in 
my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brick- 
bats. Instead  of  hanging  my  room  with 
pictures  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims 
of  frugality.  These  will  make  pretty 
fttmiture  enough ,  and  won't  be  a  bit  too 
expensive ;  for  I  shall  draw  them  all  out 
with  my  own  hands ,  and  my  landlady's 
daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the  par- 
ings of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim 
is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clear 
paper,  and  wrote  with  mv  best  pen;  of 
which  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
specimen.  Look  sharp.  Mind  the  main 
chance.  Money  is  money  now.  If  you  have 
a  thousand  pound  you  can  put  your  hands 
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hy  your  aides  and  say  you  wre  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  every  day  of  ifie  year. 
Take  a  farthing  from  an  hundred  pound 
and  it  will  he  an  hundred  pound  no  longer, 
Thu3,  which  wa^  soever  I  turn 
^758.  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet 
jD^  ^  one  of  those  friendly  Monitors ; 
and  as  we  are  told  of  an  Actor 
who  hung  his  room  round  with  looking- 
glasses  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  per- 
son, my  apartment  shall  be  furnished  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  correct  the  errors 
of  my  mind. 

"Faith,  madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be 
rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  to 
say  without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem 
you ;  but ,  alas !  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to 
encounter  before  that  happy  time  comes, 
when  your  poor  old  simple  friend  may 
again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of 
his  nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside  re- 
count the  various  adventures  of  an  hard- 
fought  life ,  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the 
day.  Join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord, 
and  forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those 
streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved 
before  him.  * 

*' And  now  I  mention  those  great  names 
— My  uncle — He  is  no  more  that  soul  of 
fire  as  when  once  I  knew  him.  Newton 
and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as 
he.  But  what  shall  I  say  ? — ^his  mind  was 
too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder 
the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ,  for  the 
richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings. 
Yet  who  but  the  fool  would  lament  his 
condition !  He  now  forgets  the  calamities 
of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  heaven  has 
given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity 
here  which  he  so  well  deserves  here- 
after. 

"But  I  must  come  to  business;  for 
business ,  as  one  of  my  maxims  tells  me, 
must  be  minded  or  lost.    I  am  going  to 


*  This  passage,  coupled  with  the  al- 
lusion written  at  the  same  date  for  the 
first  edition  of  the  Polite  Leartting  as  to  its 
sufficing  for  one  age  to  have  neglected 
Sale,  Savage,  Amhurst,  and  Moore  (he 
struck  Savage  and  Amhurst  out  of  the 
second  edition,  though  he  had  mean- 
while again  introduced  them  in  the  8th 
number  of  the  Bee) ,  seems  to  connect  it- 
self with  Dryden's  affecting  remark  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Rochester,  "^Tis  enongh 
"for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cow- 
*{  ley  and  starved  Mr.  Butler." 


publish  in  London  a  book  entitled  The 
Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in 
Europe,  The  Booksellers  in  Ireland  re- 
publish every  performance  there  without 
making  the  author  any  consideration. 
I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their 
avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my 
labours  to  myself.  I  must  therefore  re- 
quest  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  an  hundred  of 
my  Proposals,  which  I  have  given  the 
bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley  in  Dame-street, 
directions  to  send  to  him.  If,  in  pur- 
suance to  such  circulation,  he  should  re- 
ceive any  subscriptions,  I  entreat  when 
collected  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ley^s  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt 
and  be  accountable  for  the  work  or  a 
return  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request 
(which,  so  £ftr  complied  with,  will  ia 
some  measure  be  an  encouragement  to  a 
man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreeable 
or  troublesome ,  I  would  not  press  it ;  for 
I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have 
my  labours  go  a-begging;  but  if  I  know 
Mr.  Lawder,  and  sure  I  ought  to  know 
him ,  he  will  accept  the  employment  with 
pleasure.  All  I  can  say— if  he  writes  a 
book  I  will  get  him  two  hundred  sub- 
scribers, and  those  of  the  best  wits  in 
Europe. 

"  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with 
or  not,  I  shall  not  be  uneasy;  but  there 
is  one  Petition  I  must  make  to  him, 
which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  ardour, 
and  in  which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusal,  I 
mean,  Dear  Madam,  that  I  may  live 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged 
kinsman, 

"OiiiTBB  Goldsmith. 

"You  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,* 
when  I  am  asking  a  favour. 

"Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House,  nsar 
Temple  Bar,  Land.  Aug.  16,  1758." 

In  none  of  these  letters,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  allusion  made  to 
the  expected  appointment.  To 
make  jesting  boast  of  a  visionary 
influence  with  two  hundred  of 
the  best  wits  in  Europe,  was 
pleasanter  than  to  make  grave 
confession  of  himself  as  a  wit 
taking  sudden  flight  from    the 

*  A  line  is  erased  after  "  kinsman." 
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scene  of  defeat  and  failure.  It 
was  the  old  besetting  weakness : 
but  not  without  excuse.  Such  al- 
lusions as  that  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher introduced  to  Bryanton, 
show  that,  thus  prepared  for 
flight  as  he  was,  the  fancies 
busiest  with  him  yet  had  more 
relation  to  the  wits  he  was  leav- 
ing than  to  the  new  career  he 
was  entering;  and  whether  his 
unhappy  present  fortunes  were  to 
turn  him  into  a  doctor  on  a 
foreign  station,  or  some  higher 
ultimate  destiny  was  to  connect 
him  %vith  a  Chinese  philosopher, 
had  been  still  very  far  from  de- 
termined. But  shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  last  letter,  the  ap- 
pointment was  received.  It  was 
that  of  medical  officer  to  one  of 
the  factories  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel;  was  forwarded  by 
Doctor  Milner's  friend  Mr.  Jones, 
the  East  India  director;  and  the 
worthy  schoolmaster  did  not  out- 
live more  than  a  few  weeks  this 
honest  redemption  of  his  promise, 
The  desired  escape  was  at  last 
apparently  effected,  and  the 
booksellers  might  look  around 
them  for  another  drudge  more 
patient  and  obedient  than  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Escape  PrevenUd. 
1768. 

It  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  proposed  change  in 
Goldsmith's  life  snould  be  broken 
to  his  Irish  friends ;  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  Henry.  The  letter 


L 


(which  contained  also  the  design 
of  a  heroicomical  poem  at  which 
he  had  been  occasionally  work- 
ing) is  lost;  but  some  pas-  ^  g^ 
sages  of  one  of  nearly  the  •  — 
same  date  to  Mr.  Hodson  "^^'^^ 
have  had  a  better  fortune. 

It  began  with  obvious  allusion 
to  some  staid  and  rather  gra- 
tuitous reproach  from  the  pros- 
perous brother-in-law. 

^Dear  Sir,  Yoa  cannot  expect  regu* 
larity^  in  one  who  is  regular  in  nothing. 
Nay ,  were  I  forced  to  love  you  by  rule,  I 
dare  venture  to  say  that  I  could  never  do 
it  sincerely.  Take  me,  then,  with  all  my 
faults.  Let  me  write  when  I  please,  for 
you  see  I  say  what  I  please,  and  am  only 
thinking  aloud  when  writing  to  you.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  my  intention 
of  going  to  the  East  Indies.  The  place  of 
my  destination  is  one  of  the  factories  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  I  go  in 
quality  of  physician  and  surgeon;  for 
which  the  company  has  signed  my  war- 
rant, which  has  already  cost  me  ten 
pounds.  I  must  also  pay  501.  for  my  pas- 
sage,  and  ten  pounds  for  my  sea  stores : 
and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of  my 
equipment  will  amount  to  QOl.  or  70(. 
more.  The  salary  is  but  trifling ,  namely 
lOOJ.  per  annum;  but  the  other  advan- 
tages, if  a  person  be  prudent,  are  con- 
siderable. The  practice  of  the  place ,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  generally  amounts 
to  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  for  which  the  appointed  phy- 
sician has  an  exclusive  privilege.  This, 
with  the  advantages  resulting  from  trade, 
and  the  high  interest  which  money  bears, 
viz.  20/.  per  cent,  are  the  inducements 
which  persuade  me  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues of  sea,  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
still  greater  dangers  of  the  climate; 
which  induce  me  to  leave  a  place  where 
I  am  every  day  gaining  friends  and 
esteem ,  ana  where  I  might  enjoy  all  the 
conveniences  of  life."* 

The  same  weakness  that  in- 
dulged itself  with  fine  clothes 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  is 

♦  Perqf  Ihmoir,  46-7. 
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that  which  prompts  these  fiue 

words  in  even  such  an  hour  of 

dire  extremity.    Of  the  "friends 

^    3^    "  and  esteem  "  he  was  gain- 

ing,  of  the  "conveniences 

^t.30,  « of  life «  that  were  await- 
ing him  to  enjoy,  these  pages 
have  told,  and  nave  more  to  tell. 
But  why,  in  the  confident  hope  of 
brighter  days,  dwell  on  the  aark 
ness  of  the  past,  or  show  the 
squalor  that  still  surrounded  him? 
Of  already  sufficiently  low  esteem 
were  wit  and  intellect  ii>.JreJaiid,; 
to  give  purse-fed  ignorance  an- 
other triumph  over  them,  or 
again  needlesslylnvite  to  himself 
the  contempts  and  sneers  of  old.* 
Yet,  though  the  sadness  he  al- 
most wholly  suppressed  whije  the 
appointment  was  but  in  expecta- 
tion there  was  at  this  moment 
less  reason  to  indulge,  he  found 
it  a  far  from  successful  effort  to 
seem  other  than  he  was,  even 
thus ;  and  it  marked  with  a  some- 
what painful  distraction  of  feel- 
ing and  phrase  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Hodson. 

"lam  certainly  wrong  not  to  be  con- 
tented with  what  I  already  possess, 
trifling  as  it  is ;  for  should  I  ask  myself 
one  serious  question, — ^What  is  it  I  want? 
— ^what  can  I  answer?  My  desires  are  as 
capricious  as  the  big-bellied  woman's, 
who  longed  for  a  piece  of  her  husband's 
nose.  I  have  no  certainty,  it  is  true ;  but 
why  cannot  I  do  as  some  men  of  more 
merit,  who  have  lived  on  more  pre- 
carious terms?     Scarron  used  jestingly 


*  "Faulkner  is  obliged  to  you,"  wrote 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Trinity  College  to  Derrick, 
in  this  very  month ,  "  but  the  best  Poetry 
"  here ,  he  says ,  is  not  worth  a  farthing  a 
"  ream."    UnpuWsked  Derri^  MifS-  in  my 


to  call  himself  the  marquis  of  Quenanlty 
which  3va0  thenamtt  of  the' bookseller 
that  employed  him ;  and  why  may  not  I 
assert  my  privilege  and  quality  on  the 
same  pretensions  ?  Yet ,  iipon  delibera- 
tion, whatever  airs  I  give  myself  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  my  dignity,  I  fancy, 
would  be  evaporated  before  I  reached 
the  other.  I  know  you  have  in  Ireland  a 
very  indifferent  idea  of  a  man.  who  writes 
for  bread ;  though  Swift  and  Steele  did  so 
iin  the  earliest  part  of  their  lives.  You 
imagine,  I  suppose ,  that  every  author  by 
profession  lives  in  a  garret^  wearB  shahby 
clqaths ,  and  converses  with  the  meanest 
company.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  single  writer  who  has  «bilities  to 
translate  a  French  novel,  that  does  not 
•keep  better  company ,  wewr  finer  cloaths, 
^nd  live  more  genteelly  than  many  who 
piide  themselves  for  nothing  else  in  Ire- 
land. .  I  confess  it  again,  my  dear  Dan, 
that  nothing  but  the  wildest  ambition 
could  prevail  on  me  to  leave  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  refined  conversation  which  I 
am  sometimes  admitted  to  partake  in,  for 
uncertain  fortune,  and  paltry  ^hew.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  I  am  sometimes 
idtvided^  '  To  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  me 
gives  me  pain:  but  when  I  consider  I 
may  possibly  acquire  a  genteel  indepen- 
:dance  for  life,  when  I  think  of  that 
dignity  which  philosophy  claims  to  raise 
itself  above  contempt  and  ridicule,  when 
I  think  thus,  I  eagerly  long  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  separating  myself 
from  the  vulgar  as  much  in  my  circnm- 
stances,  as  I  am  already  in  my  senti- 
ments. I  am  going  to  publish  a  book,  for 
an  account  of  which  I  refer  you  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Gold- 
smith. Circulate  for  me  among  your  ac- 
quaintances a  hundred  proposals,  which 
I  have  given  orders  may  be  sent  to  you : 
and  if,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation, 
you  should  receive  any  subscriptions ,  let 
them ,  when  collected ,  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Bradley ,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for 
the  same."  [Omitting  here,  says  the 
Percy  Memoir,  what  relates  to  private 
family  affairs,  we  add  the  rest:]  "I  know 
not  how  my  desire  of  seeing  Ireland, 
which  had  so  long  slept,  has  again  re- 
vived with  so  much  ardour.  So  weak  is 
my  temper,  and  so  unsteady,  that  I  am 
frequently  tempted,  particularly  when 
low-spirited,  to  return  home  and  leave 
my  fortune,   though   ^ust  l^eginnin^   %^ 
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I«ok  kinder.  Bat  it  shall  not  be.  In 
five  or  six  years  I  hope  to  indulge  these 
transports^  I  ftnd  I  want  constitution, 
Mid  a  strong  steady  disposition,  which 
alone  makes  men  great.  I  will  however 
correct  my  faults,  since  I  am  conscious  of 
tiiem."* 

With  such  professions  weak- 
ness continues  to  indulge  itself, 
and  faults  are  perpetuated.  But 
some  allowances  are  due.  Of 
the  Irish  society  he  knew  so  well 
and  so  often  sarcastically  painted, 
these  Irish  friends  were  clearly 
very  notable  specimens;  his 
prosperous  brother-in-law,  for 
whom  his  youth  had  been  embit- 
tered with  loss  and  worldly  dis- 
advantage, and  whose  most  solid 
repayment  of  help  came  in  shape 
of  a  prudent  maxim  or  news  of 
an  abortive  subscription,  being 
perhaps  the  best  of  them.  The 
rest  careless  yet  suspicious,  vain 
whether  rich  or  poor,  extra- 
vagant, pretending,  ana  vulgar, 
too  evidently  prided  themselves 
on  nothing  so  much  as  the  keep- 
ing better  company,  wearing 
finer  clothes,  and  living  more 
genteelly  than  their  neighbours. 
Among  such  there  was  small 
chance  of  decent  consideration, 
if  a  garret,  shabby  clothes,  and 
conversation  with  the  meanest 
company  were  set  hopelessly 
forth  as  his  inextricable  doom. 
The  error  lay  in  giving  faith  of 
any  kind  to  such  external  aid, 
and  so  weakening  the  help  that 
rested  in  himself.  When  the 
daim  of  ten  pounds  for  his  ap- 
pointment-warrant came  upon 
him,  it  found  }iim  less  prepared 

.*  Arcy  Jfemotr^  48-49. 


because  of  Vagu6  expectations 
raised  on  these  letters  to  Mills 
and  the  Lawders.  But  any  de- 
lay might  be  fatal;  and  in    J   3 

that  condition  of  extremity - 

whose  "wants,''  alas,  are  -^-'^o. 
anything  but  " capricious,'*  he 
bethought  him  of  the  Critical 
Review^  saw  promise  in  its  rivalry 
to  Griffiths ,  and  went  to  its  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton. 

Soon  after  he  left  Griffiths  he 
had  written  an  article  for  his 
rival,  which  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber 1757;  and  as  his  contribu- 
tions then  stopped  where  they 
began,  I  am  disposed  to  connect 
both  his  joining  at  that  time  so 
suddenly  and  as  suddenly  quit- 
ting the  Critical  Review  ^  with  a 
letter  which  Smollett  addressed 
in  that  same  November  number 
"to  the  Old  Gentlewoman  who 
"directs    the    Monthly:'^      For 

♦  In  Carlyle*s  Autobiography  (339)  there 
is  not  a  bad  description,  of  himself, 
Robertson,  Home,  and  Smith  dining  with 
Smollett,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  on 
the  one  day  of  the  week  when  he  came 
up  from  Chelsea  to  transact  his  London 
business  atForrest^s  coffee-house;  where, 
after  dinner,  when  Smollett  had  been 
very  "brilliant,  he  had  sever^  of  his 
'*  minions  about  him  to  whom  he  pre- 
'* scribed  tasks  of  translation,  compila* 
*'tion,  and  abridgment,  which,  after  he 
"had  seen,  he  recommended  to  thebook- 
"  sellers."  An  entertainment  to  the  same 
party  by  Garrick  at  Twickenham ,  with  a 
game  at  golf  on  Molesly -hurst,  is  after- 
wards pleasantly  mentioned.  I  will  add 
also,  flrom  the  unpublished  correspon- 
dence of  Derrick,  an  original  glimpse  of 
Smollett  making  solid  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  him,  and  otherwise  curi- 
ously like  Carlyle^s.  Little  more  than 
two  years  from  this  date,  George  Faulkner 
is  writing  from  London  to  Derrick  in 
Ireland  (14  May  1761)  of  the  kiadnesse^ 
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though  Goldsmith  might  not  ob- 
ject to  avenge  some  part  of  his 
own  quarrel  under  cover  of  that 
,_  8  of  Smollett,  he  would 
— — '-  hardly  have  relished  the 
30-  too  broad  allusion  in  which 
"goody"  and  "gammer"  Grif- 
fiths were  reminded  that  "though 
**we  never  visited  your  garrets 
"we  know  what  sort  of  doctors 
"and  authors  you  employ  as 
"journeymen  in  your  manufac- 
"ture.  Did  you  in  your  dotage 
"mistake  the  application,  by 
"throwing  those  epithets  at  us 
"which  so  properly  belong  to 
"your  own  understrappers?"* 
But,  whatever  may  have  caused 
his  secession  then,  he  certainly 
now  applied  again  to  Hamilton, 
a  shrewd  man  who  had  just  made 
a  large  fortune  out  of  Smollett's 
History  J  and,  though  not  very 
liberal  in  his  payments,**  al- 
ready not  unconscious  of  the 
value    of   Griffiths's    discarded 

shown  him;  of  attentions  from  John- 
son, Marphy,  Sheridan ,  Foote ,  and  the 
Delavals ;  of  having  dined  on  turtle  with 
Justice  Fielding;  and  of  having  met 
Colman  and  Lloyd  at  a  dinner  at  Gar- 
rick's,  when  he  counted  thirteen  dishes 
on  the  table:  his  letter  closing  thus:  **I 
"often  see  Lord  Southwell,  Mr.  Mallet, 
"and Dr. Smollett,  who  all  make  friendly 
"enquiries  after  you,  and  last  week  I 
"dined  with  the  last  gentleman  at  Sal- 
"ter*s  at  Chelsea  in  a  very  agreeable 
"  sett  of  company.  The  Doctor  proposes 
"going  to  Ireland  next  summer,  and  to 
"  spend  a  year  or  two  in  that  country ,  in 
"order  to  enable  him  the  better  to  write 
"that  history.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  much 
"pleased  and  obliged  to  you  for  the 
"  good  opinion  you  have  of  Sidney  Bid- 

*  Critical  Revi4W»  iv.  469-71,  Nov.  1757. 

**  See  Percival   Stockdale'9   Memoirs 

(im),  n.  67, 


writer.  The  result  of  the  inter- 
view was  the  publication,  in  the 
new-year  number,  of  two  more 
papers  by  Goldsmith  apparentlv 
m  continuation  of  the  first.  Ail 
three  had  relation  to  a  special 
subject;  and,  as  connected  with 
such  a  man's  obscurest  fortunes, 
have  an  interest  hardly  less  than 
that  of  writings  connected  with 
his  fame.  An  author  is  seen  in 
the  effulgence  of  established  re- 
pute, or  discovered  by  his  cries 
of  struggling  distress.  By  both 
you  shall  know  him. 

Ovid  was  the  leading  topic  in 
all  three.  His  Fastiy  translated 
by  a  silly  master  of  a  Wands- 
worth boarding-school  named 
Massey;  his  Epistles^  translated 
by  a  pedantic  pedagogue  named 
Barrett  (a  friend  of  Johnson  and 
Cave);  and  an  antidote  to  his 
Art  of  Love  in  an  Art  of  Pleasinghy 
Mr.  Marriott;  were  the  matters 
taken  in  hand.  The  Art  of  Pleas- 
ing so  far  suggested  comparison 
with  the  Roman  poet,  "that  as 
"one  performance  of  Ovid  was 
"styled  Tristia  from  the  subject, 
"Mr.  Marriott's  production  should 
"be  styled  Tristia  for  the  execu- 
"tion;"  while  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Massey's  Fasti,  setting  out  with 
the  statement  of  its  having  been 
"no  bad  remark  of  a  celebrated 
"  French  lady  (Madame  Lafayette) 
"that  a  baa  translator  was  like 
"an  ignorant  footman,"  went  on 
to  express  much  sorrow  that 
"our  poor  friend  Ovid  should 
"  send  his  Sacred  Kalendar  to  us 
"by  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
"Massey,  who  like  the  valet  has 
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''entirely  forgot  his  master's  mes- 
"sage  and  substituted  another 
"in  its  room  very  unlike  it,"  and 
in  conclusion  asked  leave  "to 
"remind  Mr.  Massey  of  the  old 
"Italian  proverb"  (//  tradtUtore 
traditore),  **and  to  hope  he  will 
"never  for  the  future  traduce* 
"and  injure  any  of  those  poor 
*  ancients  who  never  injured  him 
"by  thus  pestering  tne  world 
"with  such  translations  as  even 
"his  own  schoolboys  ought  to  be 
"whipped  for."**  Nor  with  less 
just  severity  was  the  last  of  these 
unhappy  gentlemen  rebuked. 
With  very  lively  power  Gold- 
smith dissected  the  absurdities 
of  Mr.  Barrett's  version  of  poor 
afflicted  Ovid's  Epistles  (a  classic 
to  all  appearance  doomed,  he  hu- 
morously interposed,  "to  succes- 
"sive  Metamorphoses:  being  some- 
" times  transposed  by  schoolmas- 
"ters  unacquainted  with  English, 
"and  sometimes  transversed  by 
"ladies  who  knew  no  Latin);" 
showed  that  the  translator  was 
a  bad  critic,  and  no  poet;  and 
passed  in  his  illustrations  with 
amusing  effect  from  lofty  to  low. 
Giving  two  or  three  instances  of 
Mr.  Barrett's  skill  in  parentheti- 
cally clapping  one  sentence 
within  another,  this,  pursued 
Goldsmith,  "contributes  not  a 
"little  to  obscurity,  and  obscu- 
"rity,  we  all  know,  is  nearly  al- 

*  Goldsmith's  remark  anticipates  the 
French  ladv,  who,  being  complimented 
on  her  English  and  asked  in  what  man- 
ner she  had  contrived  to  speak  it  so  well, 
replied,  "I began  by  traducing" 
V**  Critical  Review,  iv.  409,  November 
1767. 


"  lied  to  admiration.  Thus,  when 
"the  reader  begins  a  sentence 
"which  he  finds  pregnant  with 
"another, which  still  teems  ^  g 
"with  a  third,  and  so  on,  -  -^ 
"he  feels  the  same  sur-  ^*^'3o. 
"prise  which  a  countryman  does 
"at  Bartholomew  fair.  Hocus 
"shows  a  bag,  in  appearance 
"empty;  slap,  and  out  come  a 
"dozen  new-laid  eggs;  slap 
"again,  and  the  number  is 
"doubled;  but  what  is  his  amaze- 
"ment,  when  it  swells  with  the 
"henthatlaidthem!"  Thepoetry 
and  criticism  disposed  of,  the 
scholarship  shared  their  fate. 
Mr.  Barrett  being  master  of  the 
thriving  granunar-school  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Kent,*  and  having  th6 
consequence  and  pretension  of 
a  so-called  learned  man,  we  art 
not  going,  said  Goldsmith,  "td 
"permit  an  ostentation  of  learn^ 
"mg  pass  for  merit,  nor  to  gw6 
"a  pedant  quarter  on  the  score 
"of  his  industry  alone,  even 
"though  he  took  refuge  behind 
"Arabic  or  powdered  his  head 
"with  Hieroglyphics."** 

In  the  garret  of  Griffiths  he 
would  hardly  have  conceded  so 
much;  and  since  then,  the  world 
had  not  been  teaching  him 
literary  charity.  These  Ovid 
translations  had  not  unnaturally 
turned   his    thoughts   upon  the 

*  The  second  title  of  his  translation 
runs  thus:  '* Being  part  of  a  poetical  or 
"  oratorical  lecture  read  in  the  grammar- 
"  school  of  Ashford,  In  the  county  of 
"Kent;  and  calculated  to  initiate  youth 
"in  the  first  rudiments  of  taste." 

**  Critical  Review,  vn.  38,  Januarj^ 
1759.  ' 
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master  of  the  art;  on  him  who 
was  the  father  of  authorship  by 
profession;  and  the  melancholy 
X758.  i"^^&®  which  arose  to  a 
•— — ^  mind  so  strongly  disposed 
^^30*  to  entertain  it  then,  of 
*' great  Dry  den  ever  poor/'*  and 
obliged  by  his  miseries  to  suffer 
fleeting  performances  to  be 
"quartered  on  the  lasting  merit 
"of  his  name,"  did  not  the  more 
entitle  to  any  mercy  which  truth 
could  not  challenge  for  them, 
these  gentlemen  of  a  more  thriv- 
ing profession  who  had  thrust 
themselves  uninvited  and  un- 
qualified on  the  barren  land  of 
authorship.  "But  let  not  the 
*' reader  imagine,"  he  said,  "we 
^'can  find  pleasure  in  thus  ex- 
*' posing  absurdities  which  are 
"too  ludicrous  for  serious  re- 
*' proof.  While  we  censure  as 
"critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and 
**  could  sincerely  wish  that  those 
*' whose  ^eatest  sin  is  perhaps 
**the  venial  one  of  writing  bad 
«« verses,     would    regard    their 

^  I  am  glad  lo  record  that,  amid 
manyheresiea  that  forbid  me  to  claim  for 
Goldsmith  the  merit  of  a  critical  fEkculty 
either  sound  or  deep,  he  had  a  well- 
gronnded  and  steady  admiration  for 
Dryden,  which  he  often  justified  in 
language  worthy  of  it.  "The  English 
*' tongue,"  he  said,  in  the  eighth  number 
of  the  Bes,  '4s  greatly  his  debtor.  It  was 
*'  his  pen  that  formed  the  Congreves ,  the 
"Priors,  and  the  Addisons  who  suc- 
"ceeded  him;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
** Dryden,  we  never  should  have  known 
"a  Pope,  at  least  in  the  meridian  lustre 
"he  now  displays.  But  Dryden's  ex- 
"cellencies,  as  a  writer,  were  not  con- 
" fined  to  poetry  alone.  There  is,  in  his 
"prose  writings,  an  ease  and  elegance 
"that  bAve  neyer  yet  been  so  well  united 
•'  in  works  of  taste  or  criticism." 


"failure  in  this  respect  as  we  do, 
"not  as  faults  but  foibles:  they 
"may  be  good  and  useful  mem- 
"bers  of  society,  without  being 
"poets.  The  regions  of  taste 
"can  be  travelled  only  by  a  few, 
"and  even  those  often  find  in- 
"  different  accommodation  by  the 
"way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got 
"a  passport  from  nature  be  con- 
" tent  with  happiness,  and  leave 
"the  poet  the  unrivalled  posses- 
"sion  of  his  misery,  his  garret, 
"and  his  fame.  We  have  of  late 
"seen  the  republic  of  letters 
"crowded  with  some  who  have 
"no  other  pretensions  to  ap- 
"plause  but  industry,  who  have 
"no  other  merit  but  that  of  read- 
"ing  many  books  and  making 
"long  quotations;  these  we  have 
"heard  extolled  by  sympathetic 
"dunces,  and  have  seen  them 
"carry  off  the  rewards  of  genius; 
"while  others,  who  should  have 
"been  born  in  better  days,  felt 
**all  the  wants  of  poverty  and 
"the    agonies    of    contempt.  * 

*  Critical  Review,  vii.  37-8,  January 
1759.  Let  me  add  an  admirable  passage 
from  a  later  essay  (pitizm  of  the  World, 
letter  xcm.)  in  which  Goldsmith  speaks 
out  for  the  profession  of  the  writer :  "  For 
"my  own  part,  were  I  to  buy  a  hat,  I 
"would  not  have  it  from  a  stocking- 
" maker,  but  a  hatter;  were  I  to  buy 
"shoes,  I  should  not  go  to  the  tailors  for 
"  that  purpose.  It  is  just  so  vriih  reg^ard 
' '  to  wit ;  did  I,  for  my  life,  desire  to  be  well 
"served,  I  would  apply  only  to  those 
"who  made  it  their  trade,  and  lived  by 
"it.  You  smile  at  the  oddity  of  my 
"opinion;  but  be  assured,  my  friend^ 
"that  wit  is  in  some  measure  mechani- 
"  cal ,  and  that  a  man  long  habituated  to 
"catch  at  even  its  resemblance,  will  at 
"last  be  happy  enough  to  possess  the 
"substance.    By  a  long  habit  of  writin^^ 
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"Who,  then,  that  has  a  regard 
"for  the  public,  for  the  literary 
"honour  of  our  country,  for  the 
"figure  we  shall  one  day  make 
"among  posterity,  that  would 
"not  choose  to  see  such  humbled 
"as  are  possessed  only  of  talents 
"that  might  have  made  good 
"cobblers,  had  fortune  turned 
"them  to  trade?^'  So  will  truth 
force  its  way,  when  out  of  Irish 
hearing.  The  friends,  the  esteem, 
and  the  conveniences  of  the 
poet's  life  are  briefly  sununed  up 
here.  His  misery,  his  garret, 
and  his  fame. 

With  part  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  Hamilton  he  moved 
• 

"he  acquires  a  justness  of  thinking,  and 
"a  mastery  of  manner  Which  holiday 
*^  writers ,  even  with  ten  times  his  genius, 
'^maj  vainly  attempt  to  equal.  How 
"tben  are  Uiey  deceived,  who  expect 
"from  title,  dignity,  and  exterior  Cir- 
*^«mistance8,  an  excellence  which  is  in 
^'some  measure  acquired  by  habit,  and 
''sharpened  by  necessity!  You  have 
''seen,  like  me,  many  literary  reputa- 
"tlons  promoted  by  the  influence  of 
"fuhion  which  have  scarcely  survived 
"tke  possessor;  you  have  ^en  the  poor 
"Wdly  earn  the  little  reputation  they 
"aeoaired,  and  their  merit  only  acknow- 
"le^red  when  they  were  incapable  of 
•*e^ying  the  pleasures  of  popularity. 
"fttj^  however  is  the  reputation  worth 
"pMsessing;  that  which  is  hardly  earned 
"is  hardly  lost."  Most  true.  He  lived 
'yam  enough  himself  to  have  some  fore- 
tWB  ef  this  in  his  own  case ;  we  all  of  us 
Boir  know  it  more  completely.  Let  me 
aot  9«lt  this  subject  without  saying  that 
Mitton  held  much  the  same  opinion  as 
CMdimfih  about  interlopers  in  litera- 
iiiQ.  Boswell  one  day  was  fall  of  re* 
Mil  fltftt  some  learned  judge  had  left  no 
i^Mnr  monument  of  himself.  "Alas, 
Tljft',*^ cried  Johnson,  "what  a  mass  of 
'ton  should  we  have  if  every 
and  every  judge ,  eveiy  lawyer, 
bm,  and  divine,  were  to  write 
«!''  ii/cvi.  327. 
OkoerGoldsmitJCs  Life  and  Times.  J. 


into  new  lodgings:  took  "un- 
"  rivalled  possession ''  of  a  fresh 
garret,  on  a  first  floor.  The 
house  was  number  twelve  ^  « 
Green-arbour-court,  Fleet- 
street,  between  the  Old  ^'•s^* 
Bailey  and  the  site  of  Fleet- 
market;  and  stood  in  the  right 
hand  comer  of  the  court,  as  the 
wayfarer  approached  it  from 
Farringdon-street  by  an  appro- 
priate access  of  "Break -neck 
"Steps."  Green-arbour-court  is 
now  gone  for  ever;  and  of  its 
miserable  wretchedness,  for  a 
little  time  replaced  by  the  more 
decent  comforts  of  a  stable,  not 
a  vestige  remains.  The  houses, 
crumbling  and  tumbling  in  Gold- 
smith's day,  were  fairly  rotted 
down  some  nineteen  years  since ;  * 
and  it  became  necessary,  for 
safety  sake,  to  remove  what  time 
had  spared.  But  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  saw  them  first,  and  with 
reverence  had  described  them 
for  Goldsmith's  sake.  Through 
alleys,  courts,  and  blind  pas- 
sages; traversing  Fleet-market, 
and  thence  turning  along  a  nar- 
row street  to  the  bottom  of  a 
long  steep  flight  of  stone  steps; 
he  made  good  his  toilsome  way 
up  into  Green-arbour-court.  He 
found  it  a  small  square  of  tall 
and  miserable  houses,  the  very 
intestines  of  which  seemed  turned 
inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  that  flut- 
tered from  every  window.  "It 
"appeared,"  he  says  in  his  Tales 
of  a  Traveller^  "to  be  a  region  of 
"washerwomen,  and  lines  were 

*  In  1829. 
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"  Stretched  about  the  httle  square, 
**on  which  clothes  were  dangling 
"to  dry."  The  disputed  right 
1758.  *^  ^  wash-tub  was  gomg 
— — '--  on  when  he  entered;  heads 
'^^^o.  in  mob-caps  were  pro- 
truded from  every  window;  and 
the  loud  clatter  of  vulgar  tongues 
was  assisted  by  the  shrill  pipes 
of  swarming  children,  nestled 
and  cradled  in  every  procreant 
chamber  of  the  hive.  The  whole 
scene,  in  short,  was  one  of  whose 
unchanged  resemblance  to  the 
scenes  of  former  days  I  have 
since  found  curious  corrobora- 
tion, in  an  exact  magazine-en- 
graving of  the  place  nigh  half  a 
century  old.*  Here  were  the 
tall  faded  houses,  with  heads  out 
of  window  at  every  story;  the 
dirty  neglected  children;  the 
bawling  slipshod  women;  in  one 
comer,  clothes  hanging  to  dry, 
and  in  another  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  announced.  Without 
cjuestionthe  same  squalid,  squall- 
ing colony,  which  it  then  was,  it 
had  been  in  Goldsmith's  time. 
He  would  compromise  with  the 
children  for  occasional  cessa- 
tion of  their  noise  by  frequent 
cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or  by  a 
tune  upon  his  flute  for  which  all 
the  court  assembled;  he  would 
talk  pleasantly  with  the  poorest 
of  his  neighbours,  and  was 
long  recollected  to  have  greatly 
enjoyed  the  talk  of  a  working 
watchmaker  in  the  court;  every 
night,  he  would  risk  his  neck 

*  It  appeared  as  the  frontispiece 
to  vol.  XLHi.  of  the  European  Maga 
sine. 


at  those  steep  stone  stairs;* 
every  day,  for  his  clothes  had 
become  too  ragged  to  submit  to 
dayhght  scrutiny,  he  would  keep 
within  his  dirty,  naked,  un- 
furnished room,  with  its  single 
wooden  chair  and  window  bench. 
Such  was  Goldsmith's  home. 

On  a  certain  night  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  November  1758  his 
ascent  of  Break-neck  Steps  must 
have  had  unwonted  gloom.  He 
had  learnt  the  failure  of  his  new 
hope:  the  Coromandel  appoint- 
ment was  his  no  longer.  In  what 
way   this    mischance    so   uiiex- 

Eectedly  occurred,  it  would  now 
e  hopeless  to  inquire';  no  ex- 
planation could  be  had  from  the 
dying  Dr.  Milner;  none  was 
given  by  himself;  he  always 
afterwards  withheld  allusion  to 
it,  with  even  studious  care.  It 
is  quite  possible,  though  no  au- 
thority exists  for  the  assertion, 
that  doubts  may  have  arisen  of 
his  competence  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  appointment,  and 

*  Ward,  In  his  London  Spy,  talks  of 
"returning  down  stairs  with  as  much 
''care  and  caution  of  tumbling  head-fore- 
"most  as  he  that  goes  down  Green- 
'*  arbour-court  steps  in  the  middle  of 
"winter."  I  may  quote  also  from 
Strype^s  edition  of  Stowe,  where  he 
speaks  of  "  Seacoal-lane  as  very  ordinary 
"  both  as  to  houses  and  inhabitants.  Ont 
"of  this  lane  is  a  passage  to  Snow-hill; 
"  another  into  Green-arbour,  and  a  third 
"into  Bishop^s  court,  the  two  last  a- 
"scended  up  by  a  great  many  steps,  or  a 
"pair  of  stairs,  made  thrp*  London- wall; 
"  but  having  their  chief  entrance  out  of 
"the  Little  Old  BaUey.*'  Lord  Macaa^ 
lay  speaks  of  Goldsmith  having  had  to 
"climb  to  his  garret  from  the  brink  o/- 
"Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  fla^-t* 
"stones/*  &c.  but  this  is  a  little  mislcMuli^ 
ing,  as  old  Strype  shows.  ^ 
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what  followed  a  few  months  later 
will  be  seen  to  give  warrant  for 
such  a  surmise;  but  even  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  the  real 
motive,  there  is  no  ground  for 
suspecting  that  such  a  motive 
was  alleged.  The  most  likely 
supposition  would  probably  be, 
that  failure  in  getting  together 
means  for  his  outfit  with  suf- 
ficient promptitude  was  made 
convenient  excuse  for  transfer- 
ring the  favour  to  another.  That 
it  was  any  failure  of  his  own 
courage  at  the  prospect  of  so 
long  an  exile,  or  that  he  never 
proposed  more  by  his  original 
scheme  than  a  foreign  flight  for 
two  or  three  years,  has  no  other 
or  better  foundation  than  the 
Hodson  letter:  on  which  au- 
thority it  would  also  follow  that 
he  remained  contented  with  what 
he  already  possessed,  subdued 
his  capricious  wants ,  and  turned 
to  the  friends,  the  esteem,  the 
refined  conversation,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  which  awaited 
him  in  Green-arbour-court,  with 
a  new  and  virtuous  resolve  of 
quiet  thankfulness. 

Alasi  far  different  were  the 
feelings  with  which  he  now  a- 
scended  Break-neck  Steps;  far 
different  his  mournful  conviction, 
that,  but  to  flee  from  the  misery 
that  surrounded  him,  no  office 
could  be  mean,  and  no  possible 
endurance  hard.  His  determina- 
tion was  taken  at  once:  probably 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
leme  passages  in  the  life  of 
Siaollett,  and  of  his  recent  ac- 
foaintance  Grainger.    He  would. 


present  himself  at  Surgeons'-hall 
for  examination  as  a  hospital 
mate:  an  appointment  sufficiently 
undesirable  .to  be  found  ^  g 
always  of  tolerably  easy  -^— ^ 
attainment  by  the  duly  "^^'^o. 
qualified. 

But  he  must  have  decent 
clothes  to  present  himself  in :  the 
solitary  suit  in  which  he  crept 
between  the  court  and  the  coffee- 
house being  only  fit  for  service 
after  nightmll.  He  had  no  re- 
source but  to  apply  to  Griffiths, 
with  whom  he  had  still  some 
small  existing  connection;  and 
from  whom  his  recent  acceptance 
at  the  Critical^  increasing  his 
value  with  a  vulgar  mind,  might 
help  in  exacting  aid.  The  book- 
seller, to  whom  the  precise  tem- 
porary purpose  for  which  the 
clothes  were  wanted  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  told,  con- 
sented to  furnish  them  on  certain 
conditions.  Goldsmith  was  to 
write  at  once  four  articles  (he  had 
given  three  to  the  Critical)  for  the 
Monthly  Review,  Griffiths  would 
then  become  security  with  a 
tailor  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes ; 
which  were  either  to  be  returned, 
or  the  debt  for  them  discharged, 
within  a  given  time.  This  pauper 
proposal  acceded  to.  Goldsmith 
doubtless  returned  to  Green- 
arbour-court  with  the  four  books 
under  his  arm. 

They  were :  Some  Enquiries  Con- 
cerning  the  First  Inhabitants  of 
Europe^*  by  a  member  of  the 
society    of  antiquaries,    known 

*  Monthly  RevietD,  xix.  513,  December 
1758. 
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afterwards  as  Francis  Wise  and 
Thomas  Warton's  friend ;  Amelm 
Bayly's  Introduction  to  Languages;^ 
i7s8.  ^^®  Pentalogia  of  Doctor 
— — '-  Burton  ;**  and  a  new  TVwwj- 
*'^°*  lation  of  Cicero* s  TusctUan 
Disputations,  ^^"^  The  notices  of 
them  thus  extorted  made  due 
appearance  as  the  first  four  ar- 
ticles of  the  Monthly  Review  for 
December  1758.  The  tailor  was 
then  called  in,  and  the  compact 
completed. 

Equipped  in  his  new  suit,  and 
one  can  well  imagine  with  what 
an  anxious,  hopeful,  quaking 
heart.  Goldsmith  offered  himself 
for  examination  at  Surgeons'-hall 
(the  new  building  erected  six 
years  before  in  the  Old  Bailey) 
on  the  2 1  St  December.  "The 
"beadle  called  my  name,'*  says 
Roderick  Random,  when  he  found 
himself  in  similar  condition  at 
that  place  of  torture, "  with  a  voice 
"that  made  me  tremble  as  much 
"as  if  it  had  been  the  sound  of 
*'the  last  trumpet:  however  there 
"was  no  remedy:  I  was  con- 
*' ducted  into  a  large  hall,  where 
"I  saw  about  a  dozen  of  grim 
"faces  sitting  at  a  long  table, 
"one  of  whom  bade  me  come 
**  forward  in  such  an  imperious 
**tone  that  I  was  actually  for  a 
"minute  or  two  bereft  of  my 
"senses."  Whether  the  same 
process,  conducted  through  a 
like   memorable    scene,    bereft 


1768. 


*  Monthly  Beview,  xix.  519,  December 

•  Ibid,  522. 
■  md,  524. 


poor  Goldsmith  altogether  of  his, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  All 
that  is  known  is  told  in  a  dry 
extract  from  the  books  of  the 
college  of  surgeons.  ^^At  a  Court 
^^  of  Examiners  held  at  the  Theatre 
^^2ist  December,  1758.  Present'^  .  . 
the  names  are  not  given,  but 
there  is  a  long  list  of  the  can- 
didates who  passed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  these  occur:  ** James 
^^  Bernard f  mcUe  to  an  hospital, 
^^ Oliver  Goldsmith,  found  not  ^ua- 
^^ lifted  for  ditto.''''  A  nunour  of 
this  rejection  long  existed,  and 
on  a  hint  from  Maton  the  king^s 
physician  the  above  entry  was 
found.* 

A  harder  sentence,  a  more 
cruel  doom  than  this  at  the  time 
must  have  seemed,  even  the  Old 
Bailey  has  not  often  been  witness 
to;  yet,  far  from  blaming  that 
worthy  court  of  examiners,  should 
we  not  rather  feel  that  much 
praise  is  due  to  them?  That  they 
really  did  their  duty  in  rejecting 
the  short,  thick,  ungainly,  over- 
anxious, over-dressed,  simple- 
looking  Irishman  who  presented 
himself  that  memorable  day,  can 
hardly,  1  think,  be  doubted;  but 
unconsciously  they  also  did  a 
great  deal  more.  They  found 
him  not  qualified  to  be  a  sur- 

f  eon's  mate,  and  left  him  quail- 
ed to  heal  the  wounds  and 
abridge  the  sufferings  of  all  the 
world.  They  found  him  queru- 
lous with  adversity,  given  up  to 
irresolute  fears,  too  much  blinded 
with  failures  and  sorrows  to  see 

*  fW(r,  1. 281-2. 
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the  divine  uses  to  which  they 
tended  still;  and  from  all  this, 
their  sternly  just  decision  re- 
solutely drove  him  back.  While 
the  door  of  the  Surgeons'-hall 
was  shut  upon  him  that  day,  the 
gate  of  the  beautiful  mountain 
was  slowly  opening.  Much  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  he  had 
still  indeed  to  pass;  but  every 
outlet  save  the  one  was  closed 
upon  him,  it  was  idle  any  longer 
to  strike  or  struggle  against  the 
visions  which  sprang  up  in  his 
desolate  path,  and  as  he  so 
passed  steadily  if  not  cheerily  on 
he  saw  them  fade  and  become 
impalpable  before  him.  Steadily, 
then,  if  not  cheerily,  for  some 
montihs  more!  "Sir,''  said  John- 
son, '*the  man  who  has  vigour 
"may  walk  to  the  East  just  as 
"well  as  to  the  West,  if  he  hap- 
"pens  to  turn  his  head  that 
"way."  *  So,  honour  to  the  court 
of  examiners  I  say,  for  that, 
whether  Goldsmith  would  or 
would  not,  they  turned  back  his 
bead  to  the  East  I-  The  hopes 
and  promise  of  the  world  have  a 
perpetual  springtime  there;  and 
he  was  hereafter  to  enjoy  them, 
brfefly  for  himself,  but  for  the 
wwld  eternally. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Discipline  of  Sorrow.  | 
1768—1759. 

^  It  was  four  days  after  the  re- 
lation at  Surgeons'-hall,  the 
€litistmas  day  of  1758,  when  to 
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•  BoswelTs  Li/ef  iv,  84. 
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the  ordinary  filth  and  noise  of 
number  twelve  in  Green-arbour- 
court  there  was  added  an  un- 
usual lamentation  and  sor-    ^   g 

row.    An  incident  had  oc ^^ 

ciured,  of  which,  painful  ^^^°- 
as  were  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  it,  the  precise  details  can 
only  be  surmised  and  guessed 
at,  and  must  be  received  with 
that  allowance,  though  doubtless 
in  the  main  correct.  It  would 
appear  that  the  keeper  of  this 
wretched  lodging  had  been  sud- 
denly dragged  by  bailiffs  from 
his  home  on  the  previous  night, 
and  his  wife,  with  loud  wailings, 
now  sought  the  room  of  her 
poorer  lodger.  He  was  in  debt 
to  the  imfortunate  couple,  who, 
for  the  amusement  of  their  chil- 
dren by  his  flute,  had  been  kind 
to  him  according  to  their  miser- 
able means:  and  it  was  the 
woman's  sobbing  petition  that 
he  should  try  to  help  them. 
There  was  but  one  way;  and  in 
the  hope,  through  Hamilton  or 
Griffiths,  to  be  able  still  to  meet 
the  tailor's  debt,  the  gay  suit  in 
which  he  went  to  Surgeons'-hall, 
and  in  which  he  was  dressed  for 
his  doleful  holiday,  appears  to 
have  been  put  off  and  carried  to 
the  pawnbroker's.  Nor  had  a 
week  passed,  before  the  pangs 
of  his  own  destitution  sharply 
struck  him  again;  and,  without 
other  remaining  means  of  earthly 
aid,  for  death  had  taken  in  Doc- 
tor Milner  his  apparently  last 
friend,  he  carried  the  four  books 
he  had  recently  reviewed  for 
Griffiths  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
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and  left  them  in  pledge  with  an 
acquaintance  for  a  trifling  loan. 
It  was  hardly  done  when  a  letter 
i7s8  ^^om  Griffiths  was  put  into 
--- — '-  his  hand,  peremptorily  de- 
^^  30.  manding  the  return  of  the 
books  and  the  suit  of  clothes,  or 
instant  payment  for  both. 

Goldsmith's  answer,  and  the 
bookseller's  violent  retort,  are 
to  be  presumed  from  the  poor 
debtor's  second  letter:  the  only 
one  preserved  of  this  unseemly 
correspondence.  He  appears 
first  to  have  written  in  a  tone 
of  mixed  astonishment,  anger, 
and  solicitation;  to  have  prayed 
for  some  delay;  and  to  have 
been  met  by  coarse  insult, 
threats,  and  the  shameless  im- 
putation of  crime.  These  forced 
from  him  the  rejoinder  found  in 
the  bookseller's  papers,  endorsed 
by  Griffiths  with  the  writer's 
name  and  as  **  Recti*  in  Jafty- 
"  1759  J '^  which  passed  afterwards 
into  the  manuscript  collections 
of  Mr.  Heber,  and  is  now  in  my 
possession.  Its  appearance  har- 
monises with  its  contents,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  the  freedom 
or  boldness  of  nand  in  it  which 
one  may  perceive  in  his  ordinary 
manuscript.  Most  interesting  of 
all  the  Goldsmith  papers  that 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time, 
it  is  here  pnnted  with  the  strictest 
accuracy.  The  pointing  is  im- 
perfect and  confused,  nor  is 
there  any  break  or  paragraph 
from  the  first  line  to  the  signa- 
ture; but  all  concealment  at  least 
is  ended  in  it,  and  stem  plam 
truth  is  told. 


''Sir,  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol 
to  wliich  my  own  impmdencies  and  your 
letter  seem  to  point.  I  liaye  seen  it  in- 
evitable these  three  or  foar  weeks ,  and, 
by  heavens !  reqaest  it  as  a  favour ,  as  a 
favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat  more 
fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling 
with  a  wretched  being,  with  all  that  con- 
tempt which  indigence  brings  with  it, 
with  lUil  those  strong  passions  which 
make  contempt  insupportable.  What 
then  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable?  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches, 
and  such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell 
you  again  and  again  I  am  now  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing, 
but  I  will  be  punctual  to  any  appoint-' 
ment  yon  or  the  taylor  shall  make ;  thus  - 
fax  at  least  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since 
unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way  I  would 
willingly  give  some  security  another. 
No  Sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper ,  had  I  been 
possessed  of  less  good  nature  and  native 
generosity  I  might  surely  now  have  been 
in  better  circumstances.  I  am  guilty  I 
own  of  meannesses  which  poverty  un- 
avoidably brings  with  it ,  my  reflections 
are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  im-. 
prudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse  for 
being  a  villain.  That  may  be  a  charac- 
ter you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your 
books  I  can  assure  you  are  neither 
pawnM  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a 
friend  from  whom  my  necessities  obligM 
me  to  borrow  some  money;  whatever 
becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have 
them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible 
both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and 
your  own  suggestions  may  have  brought 
you  fSEilse  information  with  respect  to  my 
character,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  m«n 
whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation 
may  inwardly  bum  with  gn^teftil  resent- 
ment, it  is  very  possible  that  upon  a 
second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you, 
yon  may  see  the  workings  of  a  mind 
{Strongly  agitated  with  gratitude-  and 
jealousy.  If  spch  circumstances  should 
appear  at  least  spare  invective  'till  my 
book  wi|^  Mr.Dodsley  shall  be  published, 
and  then  perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright 
side  of  a  mind  when  my  professions 
shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity 
but  of  choice.  Tou  seem  to  think  Dr. 
Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps  so;  but 
he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour.  Bat 
I  have  friendship  only  with  the  dead!  I 
ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time, 
{(or  BhiOl  I  »dd  to  it  by  any  otber  pro^  j 
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fessions  than  that  I  am  Sir  your  Humble 
Servt 

**  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"P.S.  I  shall  expect  impatiently  the 
Tesolt  of  your  resolutions.^* 

Now,  this  Ralph  Griffiths  the 
bookseller,  whom  the  diploma  of 
some  American  university  as  ob- 
scure as  himself  made  sub- 
sequently Doctor  Griffiths,  was 
one  of  the  most  thriving  men  of 
the  day.  In  little  more  than  three 
years  after  this  he  was  able  to 
retire  from  bookselling,  and  hand 
oyer  to  Becket  the  publication  of 
his  Review.  As  tune  wore  on, 
he  became  a  more  and  more  re- 
gular attendant  at  the  meeting- 
house, rose  higher  and  higher  m 
the  world's  esteem,  and  at  last 
kept  his  two  carriages,  and 
"hved  in  style."  But  he  lived, 
too,  to  see  the  changes  of  thirty 
years  after  the  grave  had  re- 
ceived the  author  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  and  though  he  had 
some  recollections  of  the  errors 
of  his  youth  to  disturb  his  de- 
corous and  religious  peace  of 
mind, — such  as  having  become 
the  proprietor  of  an  infamous 
novel,  and  dictated  the  praise  of 
it  in  his  Review;*  such  as  having 

*  See  Monthly  Bmdew ,  n.  431 ,  March 
1750.  For  other  evidences-  of  the  man^s 
taste  in  snch  matters,  see  the  Monthly 
SetieWf  y.  43,  70,  June  1751;  and,  at  the 
dose  of  volume  vn,  the  list  of  books 
'^published  by  R.  Griffiths."  The  book 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  text  is  that  which 
VM  written  by  the  son  of  a  Colonel  Cle- 
land  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Pope's  Cleland ,  but  is  more  likely 
to  hare  been  his  brother  or  cousin. 
P^pe^s  friend  is  described  always  as 
Xi^r  Cleland.    A  letter  from  14b  in- 


exposed  himself  to  a  remark 
reiterated  in  Grainger's  letters  to 
Bishop  Percy,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted  in  any  verbal  ^  g 
agreement  upon  matters  '  ' 
of  his  trade,*— it  may  not  '*^'-3°- 
have  been  the  least  bitter  of  his 
remembrances,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  him,  that  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  the  depths 
of  a  helpless  distress,  he  had  ap- 
plied the  epithets  of  sharper  and 
villain. 

From  Goldsmith  himself  they 
fell  harmless.  His  letter  is  ex- 
tremely affecting:  but  the  truth 
is  manfully  outspoken  in  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  less  painful 
to  me  than  those  in  which  the 
truth  is  concealed.  When  such 
a  mind  is  brought  to  look  its 
sorrow  in  the  face,  and  under- 
stand clearly  the  condition  in 
which  it  is,  without  further 
doubling,  shrinking,  or  feeble 
compromising  with  false  hopes, 
— it  is  master  of  a  great  gain. 
With  the  accession  of  strength 
so  received  it  may  see  the  sor- 
row anyway  increase,  and  calm 
its  worst  apprehension.  The 
most  touching  passage  of  that 
letter  is  the  reference  to  his  pro- 
ject, and  the  bright  side  of  his 
mind  it  may  reveal.  I  will  date 
from  it  the  true  beginning  of 
Goldsmith's  literary  career.  Not 
till  he  was  past  thirty,  he  was 

famous  descendant  or  kinsman  is  printed 
in  the  Oarrick  Correspondence,  i.  56-59. 

*  "You  must  have  little  dependence 
"upon  Griffiths.  ...  Do  not  go  on  with 
"  him  without  a  positive  bargain,**  &c.  &c. 
Grainger  to  Percy,  Nichols's  lUustratiomf 
vu.  259. 
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wont  to  say,  did  he  become 
really  attached  to  literature:  not 
until  then  was  the  discipline  of 
J  g  his  endurance  complete, 
— — '-  his  wandering  impulses 
^'•3°-  settled  firmly  to  the  right 
object  of  their  aptitude,  or  his 
real  destiny  revealed  to  him.  He 
might  have  still  to  perish  in  un- 
conquered  difficulties,  and  with 
the  word  that  was  in  him  un- 
spoken; but  it  would  be  at  his 
post,  and  in  a  manly  effort  to 
speak  the  word.  Whatever  the 
personal  weaknesses  that  yet  re- 
main, and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  trifling,  his  confidence  and 
self-reliance  in  literary  pursuits 
date  from  this  memorable  time. 
They  rise  above  the  cares  and 
cankers  of  his  life,  above  the 
lowness  of  his  worldly  esteem, 
far  above  the  squalor  of  his  homes. 
They  take  the  undying  forms 
which  wrong  or  accident  cannot 
alter  or  deface;  they  are  the 
tenants  of  a  world  where  dis- 
tress and  failure  are  unknown; 
and  perpetual  cheerfulness  sings 
around  them.  "The  night  can 
"never  endure  so  long,  but  at 
*4ength  the  morning  cometh;" 
and,  with  these  sudden  and  sharp 
disappointments  of  his  second 
London  Christmas,  there  came 
into  Green-arbour-court  the  first 
struggling  beams  of  morning. 
Till  all  its  brightness  follows,  let 
him  moan  and  sorrow  as  he  may; 
the  more  familiar  to  himself  he 
makes  those  images  of  want  and 
danger,  the  better  he  will  meet 
them  in  the  hsts  where  they  still 
await  him;  the  more  he  cultivates 


those  solitary  friendships  -with 
the  dead,  the  better  he  wiH  be 
armed  and  strengthened  for  the 
liyine  struggle.  The  prosperous 
and  busy  world  about  him  might 
indeed  have  saved  him  much,  by 
stretching  forth  its  helping  hand : 
but  it  had  taught  him  not  little 
in  its  lesson  of  unrequited  ex- 
pectation, jand  there  was  nothing 
now  to  distract  him  with  delusive 
hope  from  meditation  of  the 
wisest  form  of  revenge. 

The  "impatient  expectation^' 
of  the  result  of  Griffiths's  resolu- 
tions, ended  in  a  contract  to 
write  him  a  Life  of  Voltaire  for  a 
translation  of  the  Henriade  he 
was  about  to  publish:  the  pay- 
ment being  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  price  of  the  clothes  to  be  de- 
ducted from  that  sum.  His  bro- 
ther Henry  wrote  to  him  of  the 
Polite  Learning  scheme,  while  en- 
gaged on  this  trade  task;  and 
the  answer  he  made  at  its  close, 
written  early  in  February  1759, 
is  in  some  sort  the  indication  of 
his  altered  mind  and  purpose. 
There  is  still  evidence  of  his  per- 
sonal weakness  in  the  idle  dis- 
trusts and  suspicion  it  charges 
on  himself,  and  in  its  false  pre- 
tences to  conceal  his  rejection 
and  sustain  his  poor  Irish  credit : 
yet  the  general  tone  of  it  marks 
not  the  less,  a  new,  a  more  sin- 
cere, and  a  more  active  epoch  in 
his  life.  While  the  quarrel  with 
Griffiths  was  still  proceeding,  he 
had  again  written  of  the  Polite 
Learning  essay,  and  had  sent 
some  scheme  of  a  new  poem  to 
Henry  (first  fruit  of  the  better 
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iises>*of  his  adversity);  but  ab- 
solute silence  as  to  tiie  Coro- 
mandel  appointment  appears  to 
have  suggested  a  doubt  in  his 
brother's  answer,  to  which  very 
cursory  and  slight  allusion  is 
made  in  this  reply.  The  per- 
sonal portrait,  in  which  the  "big 
"wig"  of  his  Bankside  days 
plays  its  part,  will  hardly  sup- 
port his  character  for  personal 
vanity!    Thus  the  letter  ran.* 

"Dear  Sir,  Your  panctaality  in  an- 
swering a  man,  whose  trade  is  writing, 
is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and 
yet  yon  see  me  generally  fill  a  whole 
sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can 
make  for  being  so  frequently  trouble- 
some. The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary. 
However,  their  answering  neither  you 
nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their 
disHldng  the  employment  which  I  as- 
signed them.  As  their  conduct  is  different 
fttDm  what  I  had  expected,  so  I  have 
Aade  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall  the 
beginning  of  next  month  send  over  two 
Imndred  and  fifty  books,  which  are  all 
that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you, 
and  I  would  have  you  make  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  persons  who  have  sub- 
seribed.  The  money,  which  wUl  amount 
to  sixty  poonds,  may  be  left  with  Mr. 
Bradley,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not 
e«iain  but  I  shall  quickly  have  occasion 
for  it.  I  have  met  with  no  disappoint- 
ment with  respect  to  my  East  India 
voyage ;  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered ; 
tkougfa,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess 
it  gtvee  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am  al- 
most beginning  the  world  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  Though  I  never  had  a  day's 
sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not 
Uu^  strong  and  active  man  you  once 
knew  me.  You  scarcely  can  conceive 
how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment, 
angniali,  and  study,  have  worn  me  down. 
If  I  remember  right ,  you  are  seven  or 


eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare 
venture  to  say ,  that  if  a  stranger  saw  ns 
both,  he  would  pay  me  the  honours  of 
seniority.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale  me- 
lancholy visage,  with  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eyebrows,  '758. 
with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe,  j^^  ^^ 
and  a  big  wig;  and  yon  may  '^ 
have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  ap- 
pearance. On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive 
you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  pass- 
ing many  a  happy  day  among  your  own 
children ,  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child. 
Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man, 
this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I 
have  i)a8sed  my  days  among  a  parcel  of 
cool  designing  beings,  and  have  con- 
tracted all  their  suspicious  ;nanner  in  my 
own  behaviour.  *  I  should  actually  be  as 
unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at 
home,  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged 
to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
pa^ke  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor 
contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I  can  neither 
laugh  nor  drink,  have  contracted  a  hesi- 
tating disagreeable  manner  of  speaking, 
and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature  itself; 
in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a 
settled  melancholy ,  and  an  utter  disgust 
of  all  that  life  brings  with  it.— Whence  this 
romantic  turn,  that  all  our  family  are 
possessed  with?  Whence  this  love  for 
every  place  and  every  country  but  that 
in  which  we  reside?  for  every  occupation 
but  our  own?  this  desire  of  fortune,  and 
yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate?  I  per- 
ceive, my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervala 
for  indulging  this  splenetic  manner,  and 
following  my  own  taste,  regardless  of 
yours. 

"Tl)e  reasons  you  have  given  me  for 
breeding  up  your  son  as  a  scholar,  .are 
judicious  and  convincing.  I  should  how- 
ever be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  as- 
siduous, and  divested  of  strong  passions 
(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to 
pleasure) ,  he  may  do  very  well  in  your 
college;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 
ment there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any 
other  in  Europe.    But  if  he  has  ambition, 


*  Percjf  Memoir,  53-9.  It  is  addressed 
to  "The  Rev.  Heniy  Goldsmith ,  at  Low- 
"Held,  near  Ballymore,  in  Westmeatb, 


•  "This,"  observes  the  Percy  Memoir 
writer,  in  a  note,  ^* is  all  gratis  dictwn, 
"for  there  never  was  a  character  so 
"unsuspicious  and  so  unguarded  as  the 
"writer's,"  54, 
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strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there ,  tinless  you  have  no  other  trade  for 
him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  much  may  be 
'758'  done  by  a  proper  education  at 
iEL  30.  1*<'™'®'  -^  boy>  *^'  instance ,  who 
understands  perfectly  well  Latin, 
French,  Arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of 
the  civil  law ,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand, 
has  an  education  that  may  qualify  him  for 
any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of 
learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated, 
let  him  be  designed  for  wliatever  calling 
he  will.  Above  all  things  let  him  never 
touch  a  romance  or  novel;  those  paint 
beauty  in  colours  more  charming  than 
nature,  and  describe ^lappiness  that  man 
never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  destruc- 
tive are  those  pictures  of  consummate 
bliss.  They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to 
sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  whjch 
never  existed ;  to  despise  the  little  good 
which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup ,  by 
expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and 
in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  world,  and  has  studied 
human  nature  more  by  experience  than 
precept,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that 
books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty 
would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous ;  may  distress ,  but  canpot  re- 
lieve him.  Frugality ,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind ,  are  true 
ambition.  These  a£ford  the  only  ladder 
fcr  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Tefwh 
then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and 
economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle^a 
example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I 
had  learned  from  books  to  be  disin- 
terested and  generous,  before  I  was 
taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of 
being  prudent.  I  had  contracted  the 
habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while 
I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious 
approaches  of  cunning;  and  often  by 
being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances, 
charitable  to  excess ,  I  forgot  the  rules  of 
justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very 
situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me 
for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  world ,  tell  him  this, 
and  perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my 
example.  But  I  find  myself  again  falling 
into  my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

*'My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost 
blind:  QTQn  thoug^hlhad  tbe  utmost  in- 


clination to  return  home,  under  such 
circumstances  I  could  not;  for  to  behold 
her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  re- 
lieving her  from  it,  would  add  too  much  to 
my  splenetic  habit.  Your  last  letter  was 
much  too  short ,  it  should  have  answered 
some  queries  I  had  made  in  my  former. 
Just  sit  down  as  I  do ,  and  write  forward 
until  you  have  filled  all  your  paper;  it 
requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the 
ease  with  which  my  own  sentiments  rise 
when  they  are  addressed  to  you.  For, 
believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all 
I  write;  my  heart  dictates  the  whole. 
Pray,  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and 
intreat  him ,  from  me ,  not  to  drink.  My 
dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about 
poor  Jenny.*  Yet  her  husband  loves 
her ;  if  so,  she  cannot  be  unhappy. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you 
— ^yet  why  should  I  conceal  those  trifles, 
or  indeed  anything  from  you? — there  is  a 
book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  few^ 
days,  the  life  of  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire. 
You  know  already  by  the  title,  that  it  is 
no  more  than  a  catch-penny.  However 
I  spent  but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  per- 
formance, for  which  I  received  twenty 
pounds.  When  published,  I  shall  take 
some  method  of  conveying  it  to  yon,  nii> 
less  you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage, 
which  may  amount  to  four  or  five  shil- 
lings. However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find 
an  equivalence  of  amusement.  Your  last 
letter,  I  repeat  it^  was  too  short:  you 
should  have  given  me  your  opinion  of  the 
design  of  the  heroicomical  poem  which  I 
sent  you.  You  rememfa^er  I  intended  to 
introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem ,  as  lying 
in  a  paltry  alehouse :  you  may  take  the 
following  specimen  of  the  manner,  which 
I  fiatter  myself  is  quite  original.  The 
room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described 
somewhat  this  way: 

The  window ,  patchM  with  paper ,  lent  a 

ray. 
That  feebly  shew'd  the  state  in  which  he 

lay. 
The  sandy  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the 

tread: 
The   humid   wall   with   paltry   pictures 

spread ; 


*  His  younger  sister,  who  had  married 
onprosperously. 
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The  game  of  goose  was  ttiere  exposed  to 

view. 
And  the  twelve  roles  the  royal  martyr 

drew; 
The  seasons  framed  with  listing ,  found  a 

place, 
And  Prussians  monarch  shewM  his  lamp- 
black face. 
The  mom  was  cold;  he  views  with  keen 

desire, 
A  rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire. 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  freeze  was 

seorM, 
And    five    crack'd  teacups    dresaM    the 

chimney  board. 

"And  now  imagine  after  his  soliloquy, 
the  landlord  to  make  his  appearance ,  in 
order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning: 

Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay. 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can 

p»y» 

"With  sulky  eye  he  smoakM  the  patient 


Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus 
began,  &c. 

"All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  na- 
ture. It  is  a  good  remark  of  Montaigne*s, 
that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends, 
with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much 
tiiey  play  the  fool.  Take  my  present 
fi^lUes  as  instances  of  regard.  Poetry  is 
a  much  easier,  and  more  agreeable 
qtecies  of  composition  than  prose,  and 
eouldaman  live  by  it,  it  were  not  unplea« 
sant  employment  to  be  a  poet.  I  am  re- 
solved to  leave  no  space ,  though  I  should 
fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what  you 
very  well  know  already,  I  mean  that 
I  am 

"Your  most  affectionate 

"Friend  and  brother, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

There  is  a  practical  condition 
of  mind  in  this  letter,  notwith- 
standing its  self-reproachful  pic- 
tures, and  protestations  of  sor- 
rowful disgust.  It  is  very  clear, 
were  it  only  by  the  alehouse 
hero's  example,  that  not  all  the 
'  miseries  which  siuround  him  will 
s^^ain  daunt  his  perseverance, 
(a  tempt  him  to  begin  life  anew* 


If  the  bowl  is  now  to  be  broken, 
it  will  be  broken  at  the  fountain. 
Could  a  man  live  by  it,  it  were 
not  unpleasant  employ- 
ment to  be  a  poet :  but  as 


1758. 


he  has  made  up  his  mind  ^^'  ^' 
to  live,  and  on  the  world's  beg- 
garly terms,  he  will  take  what 
Eracticable  work  he  can  get,  and 
e  content  with  its  fare  till  the 
pleasanter  employment  comes. 
When  the  man  in  black  describes 
the  change  of  good-humour  with 
which  he  went  to  his  precarious 
meals;  how  he  forbore  rants  of 
spleen  at  his  situation,  ceased  to 
call  down  heaven  and  the  stars  to 
behold   him    dining  on  a  half- 

Eennyworth  of  radishes,  taught 
is  very  companions  to  believe 
that  he  liked  salad  better  than 
mutton,  laughed  when  he  was  not 
in  pain,  took  the  world  as  it  went, 
and  read  his  Tacitus  for  want  of 
more  books  and  company;  it 
figures  some  such  change  as  this 
which  I  notice  here.  Whatever 
the  work  may  be,  the  resolution 
to  stick  to  nature  is  a  good  and 
hopeful  one,  and  will  admit  of 
wise  application,  with  many  origi- 
nal results. 

The  poem  seems  to  have  gone 
no  further :  but  its  cheerful  hero 
reappeared,  after  some  months, 
in  a  "club  of  authors;"  protested 
that  the  alehouse  had  been  his 
own  bed-chamber  often;  reintro- 
duced the  description  with  six 
new  lines; 

Where  the  Red  Lion  flaring   o^er   the 

way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can 

P»7» 
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Wkere  Calvert's  butt,  and  P&rson'a  black 

champagne. 
Regales  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drory* 
lane; 
^      There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from 
^758.  baUifl*  snug, 

>Et.3o    ^^®     muse      found     Scrog^en 
stretched  beneath  a  rug  . . 

flattered  himself  that  his  work 
should  not  be  of  the  order  of 
your  common  epic  poems,  which 
come  from  the  press  like  paper 
kites  in  the  sunmier;  swore 
that  people  were  sick  of  your 
Tumuses  and  Didos,  and  wanted 
an  heroical  description  of  na- 
ture; offered,  for  proof  of  sound 
and  sense  and  truth  and  nature, 
in  the  trifling  compass  of  ten 
syllables,  the  last  of  two  added 
lines; 

A  night-cap  deckM  his  brows  instead  of 

bay, 
A  cap  by  wight,  a  stodUnff  all  the  day! 

and  having  quoted  them,  was  so 
much  elated  and  self-dehghted 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Thus  could  Goldsmith  already 
turn  aside  the  sharpest  edge  of 

Eoverty;  thus  wisely  consent  to 
e  Scroggen  till  he  could  be 
Goldsmith;  in  the  paltry,  sloven- 
ly pothouse  of  Drury-lane,  give 
promise  of  the  neat  village  ale- 
house of  Auburn;  and  betake 
himself  meanwhile  to  less  agree- 
able daily  duties,  in  a  spirit  that 
would  make  them,  also,  the  not 
indifferent  source  of  profit  and 
delight. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Work  and  Hope. 
1759. 

"Speedily  will  be  pub-    ____ 
"lished,''  said  the  Pud/ic     ^^^' 


Advertiser  of  the  7th  of  Fe-  ^^  ^i. 
bruary  1759,  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
^^  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  with  critical 
"observations  on  the  writings  of 
"that  celebrated  poet,  and  a 
"new  Translation  of  the  Henriade, 
"Printed  for  R.  Griffiths,  in  Pa- 
"temoster  Row."  Nevertheless, 
the  publication  did  not  take 
place.  The  Translation  was  by 
an  old  fellow-student  of  Dublin, 
Edward  Purdon;  the  poor  un- 
certain hack  whose  notoriety 
rests  on  Goldsmith's  epigram, 
as  his  hunger  was,  even  at  this 
early  date,  supposed  to  be  main- 
ly appeased  by  a  share  of  Gold- 
smitlrs  crust;  and  Purdon's  share 
of  the  work  was  probably  not 
completed  in  time.  Some  months 
later,  it  appeared  in  a  magazine, 
and  the  Life  was  given  to  the 
public  through  the  same  book- 
selling channel;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Goldsmith,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  had  really  per- 
formed his  portion  of  the  con- 
tract. It  was  but  a  catchpeimy 
matter,  as  he  called  it;  yet  it  in- 
cluded passages  of  interesting 
narrative  as  well  as  just  remark, 
and  was  gracefully  written.  It 
announces  that  early  admiration 
of  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  which  he  consistently 
maintained  against  some  cele- 
brated friends  of  his  later  life:  it 
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contains  the  best  existing  notice 
^owB  to  me  of  Voltaire's  resi 
dence  in  England :  and  for  proof 
<tf  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  passages  might  be  given 
in  exact  paraphrase  of  the  argu- 
ment of  his  Polite  Learning;  such 

'  sayings  from  the  last-quoted  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  as  "frugality 
"in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 

I  "may  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
"  stitute  for  ambition ; ''  and  such 
apophthegms  from  his  recent 
snarp  experience,  a^  "the  school 
"of  Dfiisery  is  the  school  of  wis 

I       "dom." 

The  Polite  Learning  was  now 
completed,  and  passing  through 
the  press:  the  Dodsleys  of  Pml- 
maU,  who  gave  Johnson  ten 
guineas  for  the  poem  oi  London, 
having  taken  it  imder  their 
charge.  This  too  was  the  time 
when,  being  accidentally  in  com- 
pany with  Grainger  at  the  Temple- 
exchange  coffee-house,  he  was 
introduced  to  Thomas  Percy,  al-, 
ready  busily  engaged  in  collect-* 
ing  the  famous  Peliqttes,*  now 
<:^iplain  to  Lord  Sussex,  and  who 

*  See  a  letter  of  the  poet  Shenstone  (to 
whose  raggestion  we  owe  the  Reliques)  in 
KiehQjB'B  Ilhtstrations,  vii.  220-3.  Shen- 
stone was  one  of  Goldsmith's  favourites 
(nepost,  Bookrv.  Chap,  xiv),  and  I  will 
oare  4uld  a  sketch  of  him  by  Jupiter 
tSarlyle ,  who  visited  the  Leasowes  a  few 
months  before  the  present  date  (in  1758), 
and  startles  one  as  much  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet^  as  the  poet  seems  to  have 
nuprised  him.  /'He  was  a  large  heavy 
"w  man,  dressed  in  white  clothes  and 
"diver  lace,  with  his  grey  hairs  tied  be- 
"hind  and  much  powdered:"  being 
moreover  very  "shy,  reserved,  and  me- 
"lancholy."  However  this  did  not  pre- 
vent his  becoming  at  last  "very  good 
"company."    A.utobiog,  p.  370. 


became  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Percy,  who  had  a  great 
love  of  letters  and  of  literary 
men,  was  attracted  to  this 
new  acquaintance;*  for  —1^ 
before  he  returned  to  his  "^'•3»- 
vicarage  of  Easton  Mauduit  in 
Northamptonshire,  he  discovered 
Goldsmith's  address  in  Green- 
arbour-court,  and  resolved  to  call 
upon  him.  "A  friend  of  his  pay- 
"mg  him  a  visit"  (I  quote  from 
the  Memoir  to  which  the  grave 
church  dignitary  and  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland communicated  this  and 
other  anecdotes),  "at  the  begin- 
"ning  of  March  1759,  found  him 
"in  lodgings  there  so  poor  and 
"uncomfortable  that  he  should 
"not  think  it  proper  to  mention 
"the  circumstance,  if  he  did  not 
"consider  it  as  the  highest  proof 
"of  the  splendour  of  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith's  genius  and  talents, 

*  Percy  will  frequently  appear  in 
these  pages ;  and  though ,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  Johnson  said  harsher 
things  to  him  as  well  as  of  him  than  was 
ordinarily  his  habit  towards  men  of 
Percy's  calling  and  station,  he  has  also  in 
a  few  lines  so  happily  expressed  his 
literary  claims  and  character,  that  they 
will  best  introduce  him  here:  "He  is  a 
"man  very  willing  to  lea,rn,  and  very 
"able  to  teach;  a  man  out  of  whose  com-« 
"pany  I  never  go  without  having  learned 
"  something.  It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me 
"sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by 
"making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.  So 
*'much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much 
"minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you 
"survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaint- 
"ance,  you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  yon 
"find  it  at  all,  that  you  will  value JPercy 
"  by  comparison.  ....  Percy's  attention 
"to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  sj^Qdour 
"to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere 
"  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being."  SoaweU, 
vn.  117. 
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*Hhat  by  the  bare  exertion  of 
"their  powers,  under  every  dis- 
"advantage  of  person  and  for- 
"tune,  he  could  gradually 
"emerge  from  such  ob- 
iEt.31.  "scurity  to  the  enjoyment 
"of  all  the  comforts  and  even 
"luxuries  of  life,  and  admission 
"into  the  best  societies  of  Lon 
**don.  The  Doctor  was  writing 
"his  Enquiry  &c,  in  a  wretched 
"dirty  room  in  which  there  was 
**but  one  chair,  and  when  he, 
"from  civility,  offered  it  to  his 
"visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to 
**sit  in  the  window.  While  they 
**were  conversing,  some  one 
"gently  rapped  at  the  door,  and 
"being  desired  to  come  in,  a 
**poor  ragged  little  girl  of  very 
"decent  behaviour  entered,  who, 
"dropping  a  curtsey,  said,  *Mjr 
"*  mamma  sends  her  compli- 
"  *ments,  and  begs  the  favour  of 
"  *you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot 
"*full  of  coals.'''* 

*  Percy  Memoir,  60-1.  ^'  I  have  him  iiotv^« 
"in  London,"  writes  Oampbell  to  the 
bishop  in  1790  (Nichols's  JUuatrations, 
vn.  779),  when  describing  his  progress  in 
throwing  Percy's  biographical  anecdotes 
into  the  form  of  a  memoir,  "and  am 
"endeavouring  to  recollect  your  first 
'*yisitto  him,  when  the  loan,  or  repay- 
fe  "ment,  of  the  chamber-pot  of  coals  was 
"asked."  To  this  the  bishop  answered 
promptly,  bv  sending  the  anecdote,  which 
Campbell  (Ibid,  780)  thuff  acknowledges : 
"  My  account  of  your  visit  to  him  there 
"was  almost  verbatim,  ftrom  my  recol- 
" lection  of  your  words,  what  you  have 
"set  down  in  your  last  But  could  there 
"  be  any  harm  in  letting  the  world  know 
"who  tiie  visitant  was?  without  the  cir- 
"cumttanee  of  the  dignity  of  the  guest, 
"the  contrast  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
"sure  lost."  In  truth,  however,  the 
contrast,  though  amusing  enough,  was 
not  00  very  great  as  Dr.  Campbell,  pre- 


If  the  Febrijary  number  of  the 
CritkcU  Review  lay  by  the  reve- 
rend, startled,  and  long -de- 
scended visitor,  perhaps  good- 
natured  Goldsmith,  as  he  scraped 
together  his  answer  to  that 
humble  petition  proffered  with 
the  respectful  "curtsey"  which 
yet  had  also  shown  the  esteem 
m  which  his  poor  neighbours 
held  him,  may  have  pointed 
with  a  smile  to  his  description 
of  the  fate  of  poets  just  pub- 
lished there.  "There  is  a  strong 
"similitude,"  he  had  said,  re- 
viewing a  new  edition  of  the 
Fairy  Queen ^  "between  the  Uves 
"of  almost  all  our  English 
"poets.  The  Ordinary  of  New- 
"gate,  we  are  told,  has  but  one 
"story,  which  serves  for  the 
"life  of  every  hero  that  happens 
"to  come  within  the  circle  of 
"his  pastoral  care;  and  however 
"unworthy  the  resemblance  ap- 
" pears,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
"the  history  of  one  poet  might 
"serve  with  as  little  variation 
"for  that  of  any  other.  Bom 
"of  creditable  parents,  who  gave 
"him  a  pious  education:  now- 
"ever,  in  spite  of  all  their  en- 
"deavours,  in  spite  of  all  the 
"exhortations  of  the  minister  of 
"the  parish  on  Sundays,  he 
"turned  his  mind  from  foUow- 

^^ing  good  things,  and  fell  to 

"writing  verses!  Spenser,  in 
"short,  lived  poor,  was  reviled 
"by  the  critics  of  lus  time,  and 

maturely  transforming  the  vicar  of 'a 
small  living  into  a  bishop  Aill-blown,  ap- 
pears to  have  presented  to  his  imagina* 
tion. 
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"died  at  last  in  the  utmost  dis- 
"  tress."* 

Oliver  was  again  working  for 
Hamilton.  Smollett  himself  had 
not  seen  his  new  reviewer,  but, 
the  success  of  the  Ovid  papers 
having  proclaimed  the  value  of 
such  assistance,**  he  appears  to 
have  sent  the  publisher  with  re- 
newed offers  to  Green-arbour- 
court.  Goldsmith  had  resumed 
with  this  notice  of  Spenser;  a 
discriminating  proof  of  his  varied 
appreciation  of  true  mastery  in 
the  divine  art.  Popular  and 
practical  himself,  he  wonders  not 
the  less  at  the  "great  magician;" 
suddenly  taken  "from  the  ways 
"of  the  present  world,"  and  far 
from  Drury-lane  alehouses  or 
Auburn  villages,  in  the  seques- 
tered remoteness  of  a  gorgeous 
and  luxurious  fancy  he  thinks  of 
Virgil,  and  even  Homer,  as 
modems  in  comparison  with  Eli- 
zabeth's Englishman;  and  when 
he  wakes  from  this  Elysium,  and 
comes  back  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  his  conclusions  are,  that 
"no  poet  enlarges  the  imagina- 
"tion  more  than  Spenser;"  that 
"Cowley  was  formed  into  poetry 
"by  reading;  him;"  that  "Gray 
"and  Akenside  have  profited  by 

*  Criticai  Review,  vn.  105,  February 

**  Dr.  Alkin  (who  had  the  means  of 
btowing)  adopts  and  confirms  a  state- 
ment of  Glover's  to  the  effect  that  "it 
"was  the  merit  which  Goldsmith  dis- 
"  covered  in  criticising  a  despicable  trans- 
'*lation  of  Ovid's  Fasti  by  a  pedantic 
"schoolmaster,  and  his  Enquiry  into 
^Polite  Literature t  which  first  intro- 
"daced  him  tp  thQ  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
"SmoUett," 


"their  study  of  him;*^  and  that 
"his  verses  may  one  day  come 
"to  be  considered  the  standard 

of  English  poetry."  His 
next  article,  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  following  -^^-s** 
number,  was  a  notice  of  young 
Langhome's  translation  of  Bion^s 
Elegy  of  Adonis;  wherein  he  not 
unhappily  contrasted  the  false 
and  florid  tastes  of  the  day  with 
the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Greek. 
"If  an  hero  or  a  poet  happens  to 
"die  with  us,  the  whole  oand  of 
"elegiac  poets  raise  the  dismal 
"chorus,  adorn  his  hearse  with 

all  the  paltry  escutcheons  of 
"flattery,  rise  into  bombast,  and 

paint  him  at  the  head  of  his 

thundering  legions,  or  reining 
"Pegasus  in  his  most  rapid  career. 
"They  are  sure  to  strew  cypress 
"enough  upon  the  bier,  to  dress 
"up  aU  the  muses  in  mourning, 
"and  look  themselves  every  whit 
"as  dismal  and  as  sorrowful  as 

m  undertaker's  shop.  Yet 
"neither  pomp  nor  flattery  agrees 
"with  real  affliction.  It  is  not 
"thus  that  Marcellus,  even  that 
"Marcellus  who  was  adopted  by 
"the  emperor  of  the  world,  is 
"bewailed  by  Propertius;  his 
"beauty,  his  strength,  his  milder 
"virtues,  seem  to  have  caught 
"the  poet's  affections,  and  in- 
"spired  his  affliction.  Were  a 
"person  to  die  in  these  days, 
^'tho'  he  was  never  at  a  battle  in 
"his  life,  our  elegiac  writers 
"would  be  sure  to  make  one  for 
"the  occasion."*  Subsequently, 
and  with  as  happy  and  clear  a 

♦  CriiicQl  Becieto,  vu.  863,  March  1739* 
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spirit,  he  discussed  a  book  on 

Oratory  by  a  Gresham  professor 

of  rhetoric :  instancing  the  lawyer 

who,  on  "hearing  his  ad- 

'—  "versary  talk  of  the  war 

iEt3i.  WQf  Troy,  the  beauteous 
** Helena,  and  the  river  Sca- 
^*mander,  in  treated  the  court  to 
"observe  that  his  client  was 
"chris,tened,  not  Scamander,  but 
"Simon/'* 

And  here  I  will  sum  up  briefly 
as  I  may,  what  remain  to  be 
noticed  of  these  humble  and  un- 
acknowledged labours  in  the 
Critical  Review,  The  tone  is  more 
confident  than  in  the  days  when 
he  wrote  under  the  sign  of  the 
Dunciad;  but  the  fair  apprecia- 
tion is  the  same.  Obscure  and 
depressed  as  the  writer  was,  his 
free  running  hand  very  frankly 
betrays  its  work,  amid  the 
cramped  laborious  penmanship 
with  which  Smollett's  big-wigged 
friends  surrounded  it.  No  man 
ever  put  so  much  of  himself  into 
his  books  as  Goldsmith,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of 
his  career;  and  no  man  wishing 
to  hide  under  cover  of  a  mean 
fortune,  was  ever  so  easily  de- 
tected. Favourite  expressions, 
which  to  the  end  of  his  life  con- 
tinued so,  are  here;  thoughts  he 
had  turned  to  happy  use  in  his 
Irish  letters ,  reappear  again  and 
again;  and,  disguise  himself  for 
Scroggen  or  James  Willington 
as  he  may,  he  cannot  write  from 
other  inspiration,  or  with  a  less 
natural  instinctive  grace,  than 
his  own.    The  work  I  now  refer 

*  OfiUaA  Btview,  vn.  369,  April  1759. 


to  connects  itself,  for  this  reason, 
with  the  most  brilliant  to  follow. 
The  foibles  and  social  vanities 
which  his  Chinese  friend  is  soon 
with  indulgent  humour  to  cor- 
rect, are  here  already  clear  to 
him;*  the  false  poetic  taste 
which  he  will  shortly  supplant 
with  his  natural  manly  verse,  he 
does  his  best  thus  early  to  weaken 
and  expose;  and  the  do-me-good 
family  romances,  with  which  the 
moralmongers  of  the  day  would 
make  stand  against  such  books 
as  Roderick  Random  and  Tom  Jones^ 
are  thrust  back  from  before  the 
Vicar's  way. 

Among  his  reviews,  then,  was 
one  of  Murphy's  Orphan  of  China; 
containing  not  only  better  cri- 
tical remarks  than  were  usual 
with  him  both  on  Shakespeare 
and  Voltaire,  but  goodnatured 
evidence  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
Chinese  people,  and  of  interest 
in  the  plans  of  his  recent  reverend 
visitor  (Mr.  Percy),  at  that  time 
preparing  a  Chinese  translation** 
for  the  press.  Butler's  Remains 
furnished  him  another  subject;  in 
which,  bewailing  the  "indigence 

*  The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
observed  that  he  seems  already  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  a  forecast  of  his  Ohinese 
Letters  when  he  was  writing  toBryanton, 
anU,  p.  102,  and  p.  107. 

**  CrxUcal  Review,  vu.  434-40,  May  1759. 
Goldsmith  put  this  note  to  his  article: 
'*A  specimen  of  this  kind"  [Chinese  fic- 
tion] "wiU  probably  appear  next  season 
"  at  Mr.  Dodsley's ,  as  we  are  informed.'* 
For  the  amusing  and  onsaecessAil  at- 
tempts of  Grainger  on  his  friend  Percy's 
behalf,  in  1758,  to  effect  a  bargain  for 
the  publication  with  GrifQths ,  see 
Nichols's  JUustratiims,  vn.  249,  850,  859, 
261,  &c. 
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"in  which  the  poet  lived  and 
"died,"  he  protested  with  gene- 
rous Irorror  "at  the  want  of  dis- 
"cernment,  at  the  more  than 
"barbarous  ingratitude,  of  his 
"contemporaries."*  A  third  was 
Marriott's  Answ^  to  the  Critical 
Rmew;  containing  whimsical  and 
humorous  apology  for  his  own 
satirical  comparisons  of  three 
months  before.  And  a  fourth  he 
found  in  Dunkins's  Epistle  to 
Lord  Ousterfield ;  which  he  closed 
with  humorous  application  of  a 
Spanish  story  in  exposure  of  the 
toadyism  prevailing  in  small 
literary  coteries.  A  traveller  pass- 
ing through  the  city  of  Burgos 
in  Spain,  and  desirous  of  know- 
ing their  most  learned  men,  ap- 
phed  to  one  of  the  inhabitants 
for  information.  "What,"  re- 
plied the  Spaniard,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  scholar,  "have 
"you  never  heard  of  the  ad- 
"mirable  Brandellius,  or  the 
"ingenious  Mogusius?  one  the 
"eye  and  the  other  the  heart  of 
"our  university,  known  all  over 
"the  world.''  "Never,"  cries  the 
traveller;  "but  pray  inform  me 
"what  Brandellius  is  particularly 
"rwnarkable  for."  "You  must 
"be  very  little  acquainted  in  the 
"repubhc  of  letters,"  says  the 
other,  "to  ask  such  a  question. 
"Brandellius  has  wrote  a  most 
"sublime  panegyric  on  Mogu- 
*fe."  "And  prithee  what  has 
Mogusius  done  to  deserve  so 

•  <Wfi5aJ  fimUtw,  vm.  1,  July  1759.  The 
***  rabject  was  resumed  in  the  Sep- 
JJw*  Dumber,  at  page  208  of  the  same 

^^^^9tr  Goldsmith* s  Life  and  Times.  /. 


"great  a  favour?'*  "He  has 
"written  an  excellent  poem  in 
"praise  of  Brandellius.*'  "WelH 
"  and  what  does  the  public, 

"I  mean  those  who  are  out  — 

"of  the  university,  say  of  ^*-3>' 
"those  mutual  compliments?" 
"The  public  are  a  parcel  of 
"blockheads,  and  all  blockheads 
"are  critics,  and  all  critics  are 
"spiders,  and  spiders  are  a  set 
"of  reptiles  that  all  the  world 
"despises."* 

Noticeable  also ,  in  recapitula- 
tion of  this  drudgery,  are  his 
papers  on  President  Gouget's 
Origin  ofLaws,  Arts^  and  Sciences^** 
and  on  Formey's  Philosophical 
ilfiscellanies ,  written  with  a  lively 
perception  of  the  characters  of 
French  and  German  intellect 
respectively;***  — on  Van  Eg- 
mont's  Travels  in  Asia,  wherein  a 
scheme  of  later  life  was  shadowed 
forth  ("a  man  shall  go  a  hundred 
"miles  to  admire  a  mountain 
"only because  it  was  spoken  of  in 
"Scripture,  yet  what  information 
"can  be  received  from  hearing 
"that-^gidius  Van  Egmont  went 
"up  such  a  hill  only  in  order  to 
"come  down  again?  Could  we 
"see  a  man  set  out  upon  this 
"journey,  not  with  an  intent  to 
"discover  rocks  and  rivers,  but 
"the  manners,  the  mechanic  in- 
"ventions,    and    the   imperfect 

*  Oritical  Revieto,  ix.  236,  March  1760. 
»*  Ibid,  vn.  270,  March  1759. 
***  Ibid,  VII.  486,  June  1759.  In  this 
paper  occurs  an  expression  repeated  both 
in  his  letters  and  his  novel,  where  he 
laughs  at  professors  in  college  with  "their 
"whole  lives  passed  away  between  tha 
**  fireside  and  the  easy-chair." 
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"learning  of  the  inhabitants;  re- 
*' solved  to  penetrate  into  coun- 
" tries  as  yet  little  known,  and 
"eager  to  pry  into  all  their 
- — '-  "secrets,  with  a  heart 
iEt.31.  «not  terrified  at  trifling 
"dangers;  if  there  could  be  found 
"a  man  who  could  thus  unite 
"true  courage  with  sound  leam- 
"ing,  from  such  a  character  we 
"might  expect  much  informa- 
"tion")* — on  Guicciardini's  His- 
tory 0/ Italy  ^  showing  some  know- 
ledge of  Itcdian  literature;**— 
on  Montesquieu's  Miscellaneous 
Pieces,  justifying,  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  intelligent  interest 
m  the  minor  and  unacknow- 
ledged works  of  a  man  of  genius, 
such  rapid  indication  as  I  now 
am  givmg  of  his  own  earlier 
and  less  known  performances 
("Cicero  observes/'  he  remarks 
in  it,  "  that  we  behold  with  trans- 
"port  and  enthusiasm  the  little 
"barren  spot,  or  ruins  of  a  house, 
"in  which  a  person  celebrated 
"for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  or 
"his  learning,  lived;  and  when 
"he  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
"Greece,  all  the  heroes,  states- 
^*men,  orators,  philosophers,  and 
"poets  of  those  famed  republics, 
"rose  in  his  memorv,  and  were 
"present  to  his  sight;  but  how 
**much  more  would  he  have  been 
"delighted  with  any  of  their 
"  posthumous  works,  however  in- 
"ferior  to  what  he  had  before 
"seen!");***— and   finally,    for 

*  Critical  Review  ^    vu.  501-12,  June 
1759. 

*-»  Ibitl,  VIII.  89,  August  1759. 
***  iWrf,  vii.  635,  Juuo  1759. 


my  summary  must  be  brief,  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkins's  Works,  ♦ 
and  on  the  same  irritable  per- 
son's Impartial  Readet^s  Answer  to 
the  said  review  of  those  works;** 
where  Goldsmith  thus  drily,  in 
the  second  of  his  articles  >  put 
the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  reverend  writer.***  "He 

*  Critical  Bevietc,   vui.    89,    Adjust 
1759. 

«*  Jbid,  IX.  214,  March  1760. 
***  Parson  Hawkins  was  an  Oxford 
professor  of  poetry,  and  the  author  not 
only  of  the  Thimble ,  but  of  a  wretched 
tragedy  called  the  Siege  of  Aleppo,  which 
Crarrlck  declined  to  act;  and  as  to  which 
the  reader  may  find  it  worth  while  to 
compare  the  capital  letters  in  which  the 
judicious  manager  met  the  angry  profes- 
sor's outraged  vanity ,  with  the  confused 
account  of  those  letters  he  afterwards 
gave  in  conversation  when  fluttered  and 
agitated  by  Johuson^s  laughter  and  sar- 
casm. See  Oarnck  Correspondetice ,  n.  6, 
and  Boswell,  vn.  94-5.  I  happen  myself  to 
be  able  to  quote  a  couple  of  passagres 
from  the  letter,  hitherto  unprinted,  that 
accompanied  this  very  tragedy  when  it 
first  went  to  Garrick  (in  the  autumn  of 
1771);  which  will  not  only  amuse  the 
reader,  but  show  him  the  preposterous 
vanities  that ,  under  cover  of  the  utmost 
humility  and  the  most  friendly  profes- 
sions of  service,  were  the  plague  of  the 
Drury-lane  manager's  life.  In  the  remark 
about  Hawkins  and  Shakespeare  on  the 
same  shelf,  quoted  in  my  text,  Gold- 
smith had  hit  the  leading  weakness  of  the 
reverend  poet.  This  letter  shows  us  that 
he  had  written  his  tragedy  in  express 
imitation  of  Shakespeare ,  that  he  sent  it 
to  Garrick  solely  because  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Shakespeare,  and  that  he  was 
willing  Garrick  should  have  it  for  a  mere 
nothing  expressly  because  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  conferred  on  Shakespeare. 
"I  flatter  myself  this  letter  when  favonred 
"with  your  perusal  will  carry  its  apology 
"with  it.  As  a  passionate  admirer  of 
"Shakespeare  it  is  but  natural  for  me  to 
"  wish  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Garrick, 
"and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  to 
"mean  more  than  a  base  compliment 
"when  I  add  that  I  really  desire  this  froi% 
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"is  for  putting  his  own  works 
"upon  the  same  shelf  with  Mil- 
"ton  and  Shakespeare,  and  we 
"are  for  allowing  him  an  inferior 
"situation;  he  would  have  the 
"same  reader  that  commends 
"Addison's  delicacy  to  talk  with 
"raptures  of  the  purity  of  Haw- 
"kins;  and  he  who  praises  the 
^''Rape  of  the  Lock  to  speak  with 
"equal  feelings  of  that  richest 
"of  all  poems,  Mr.  Hawkins's 
^Thimbk.  But  we,  alas!  cannot 
"speak  of  Mr.  H.  with  the  same 
"unrestrained  share  of  panegyric 
"that  he  does  of  himself.  Per- 
"haps  our  motive  to  malevolence 
"might  have  been,  that  Mr. 
"Hawkins  stood  between  us  and 

"motiyea  rather  of  an  honoaring  than 
"hwratire  nature.  In  short  (to  give  your- 
"gelf  and  me  as  little  trouble  as  may  be) 
'[the  case  is  this — I  have  a  Play  by  me, 
"irritten  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare  in 
'^point  of  style ,  but  on  a  plan  &c.  wholly 
"new,  which  I  have  an  ambition  to  re- 
"  commend  to  your  acceptance."  Re- 
commend it  to  his  acceptance  he  accord- 
'Bgly  proceeds  to  do ,  by  declaring  that 
fteWartons,  Tom  and  Joe,  mSght  be 
•*k«d  to  give  their  opinion  of  it,  by 
?*Kh  he,  Hawkins,  would  willingly  be 
J|«teed.  And  then  he  concludes.  "If 
''yoa  please  I  will  send  the  x>erformance 
"in  %  few  weeks  to  yourself,  relying 
II^Mrfolly  on  your  candour  and  im- 
'^pwtiality.    Having  only  to  say  farther, 

Aat  in  case  it  be  honoured  with  your, 
[[•weptance ,  the  copy  shall  be  at  your 
''•ftrvice  upon  your  own  terms  of  pur- 
^'ehase.  These  I  shall  leave  with  the 
^moat  implicit  confidence  to  your  honor, 
^M I  ehoose  for  many  reasons  to  be  con- 
^ceraed  in  this  business  rather  as  an 
^Author  than  Proprietor ;  and  as  (to  say 
^  truth  honestly)  I  have  herein  prin- 
^«^»By  in  view  the  cultivation  of  a 
^torrespondeuce ,  and  give  me  leave  to 

MQr  and  hope  a  friendship ,  with  a  geu- 
^^BBuui  to  whom  the  Immortal  Shake- 

*eare   is    confessedly   under  infinite 

oWigations." 


"a  good  living;  yet  we  can 
"solemnly  assure  him  we  are 
"quite  contented  with  our  pre- 
"sent  situation  in  the 
"church,  are  quite  happy  '^^^' 
"in  a  wife  and  forty  pounds  ^^-  3'- 
"a  year,  nor  have  the  least  ambi- 
"  tion  for  pluralities/'  * 

Nor  should  I  close  this  rapid 
account  of  Goldsmith's  labours 
in  the  Critical  Review^  without  at 
least  referring  to  the  unsparing 
yet  not  ill-natured  satire  with 
which  he  laughed  at  a  form  of 
novel  which  was  then  beginning 
to  be  popular;  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  insipidities  of  the  Minerva 
Press;  a  kind  of  fashionable 
family  novel  with  which  the 
stately  mother,  and  the  board- 
ing-school miss,  were  instructed 
to  fortify  themselves  against  the 
immoralities  of  Smollett  and  of 
Fielding.  As  with  Jonathan  Wild 
in  the  matter  of  Cacus,  Gold- 
smith "knew  a  better  way;"  and, 
in  his  witty  exposure  of  Jemima 
and  Louisa  i  seems  to  show  him- 
self prepared  to  make  it  known. 
The  tale  professed  to  be  written 
by  a  lady,  in  a  series  of  letters: 
and  thus  he  described  it. 

"The  female  muse,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  of  late  been  tolerably  fruitful.  Novels 
written  by  ladies,  poems,  morality,  es- 
says ,  and  letters ,  all  written  by  ladies, 
shew  that  this  beautiful  sex  are  resolved 
to  be,  one  way  or  other,  the  joyful  mo- 
thers of  children.  Happy  it  is  that  the 
same  conveyance  which  brings  an  heir 
to  a  family,  shall  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce a  book  to  mend  his  manners,  or 
teach  him  to  make  love,  when  ripe  for 
the  occasion.  Yet  let  not  the  ladies  carry 


*  Critical  Review,  ix.  217,  March  1760. 
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off  all  the  glories  of  the  late  productions 
ascribed  to  them ;  it  is  plain  by  the  style, 
and  a  nameless  somewhat  in  the  manner, 
that  pretty  fellows,    coffee-critics,    and 

dirty  shirted  dunces ,  have  some- 

^759-     times  a  share    in   the    achieve- 

j£^  -J     ment.  We  have  detected  so  many 

of  these  impostors  already,  that 
for  the  future  it  is  resolved  to  look  upon 
every  publication  that  shall  be  ascribed 
to  a  lady  as  the  work  of  one  of  this 
amphibious  fraternity.  Thus ,  by  whole- 
some severity,  many  a  fair  creature  may 
be  prevented  from  writing,  that  cannot 
spell;  and  many  a  blockhead  may  be 
deterred  from  commencing  author,  that 
never  thought.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
as  follows : 

"Two  Misses,  just  taken  home  from 
the  boarding-school ,  are  prodigious  great 
friends ,  and  so  they  tell  each  other  their 
secrets  by  way  of  letter.  In  the  first 
letter,  Miss  Jemima  Courtly,  or  Mima  for 
shortness*  sake ,  lets  her  old  and  intimate 
friend  know  that  her  mother  died  when 
she  was  eight  years  old ;  that  she  had  one 
brother  and  one  sister,  with  several  other 
secrets  of  this  kind ,  all  delivered  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship.  In  the  progress 
of  this  correspondence  we  find  she  has 
been  taken  from  home  for  carrying  on  an 
intrigue  with  Horatio,  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood ,  and  by  means  of  her 
sister^s  insinuations,  for  she  happens  to 
be  her  enemy ,  confined  to  her  chamber, 
her  father  at  the  same  time  making  an 
express  prohibition  against  her  writing 
love-letters  for  the  fixture.  This  com- 
mand Miss  Mima  breaks,  and  of  con- 
sequence is  turned  out  of  doors;  so  up 
she  gets  behind  a  servant  without  a  pil- 
lion, and  is  set  down  at  Mrs.  Weller's 
house,  the  mother  of  her  friend  Miss 
Fanny.  Here,  then,  we  shall  leave,  or 
rather  forget  her,  only  observing  that  she 
is  happily  married ,  as  we  are  told  in  a 
few  words  towards  the  conclusion.  We 
are  next  served  up  with  the  history  of 
Miss  Louisa  Bly den ,  a  story  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  former.  Louisa  is  going 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Evanion;  the 
nuptials,  however,  are  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Louisa^s  father,  and  at  last 
broke  off  by  means  of  a  sharper,  who 
pretends  to  be  misses  uncle,  and  takes 
her  concerns  under  his  direction.  What 
need  we  tell  as  how  the  young  Icnier  runs 
mad,  Miss  is  spirited  away  into  France, 


at  last  returns,  the  sharper  and  his  ac- 
complices hang  or  drown  themselves,  her 
lover  dies,  and  she,  oh  tragical!  keeps 
her  chamber?  However,  to  console  us 
for  this  calamity ,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  very  good  matches  struck  up;  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a  great  deal  of 
beauty,  a  world  of  love,  and  days  and 
nights  as  happy  as  heart  could  desire; 
the  old  butt-end  of  a  modern  romance."  * 

That  was  his  last  contribution 
either  to  Smollett  or  to  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths.   And  so  Goldsmith's  adieu 

*  Critical  Review,  vui.  165-6,  Augast 
1759.  Let  me  here  add  that  our  know- 
ledge of  Goldsmith's  labours  in  the  Cri- 
tical Review  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
fact  mentioned  in  a  letter  by  George 
Stevens  (Sept.  3, 1797)  giving  information 
about  "our  little  poet's  works"  to  Bishop 
Percy,  then  engaged  in  preparing  the 
edition  delayed  by  so  many  mischimces. 
After  remarking  that  "several  pieces  of 
"the  Doctor's  are  still  in  MS.  in  the 
"hands  of  various  people'^  (this  could 
hardly  be  news  to  the  bishop,  who  had 
himself  more  than  one  unpublished  piece, 
which  he  lost),  he  continues:  "The  late 
"Mr.  Wright,  the  printer,  who  had  been 
"  either  apprentice  to  or  in  the  service  of 
"Mr.  Hamilton,  at  a  time  when  Gold- 
"  smith  composed  numerous  essays  for 
"Magazines,  articles  for  Reviews,  &c.  &c. 
"  preserved  a  list  of  those  fiigitive  pieces, 
"which  are  now  reprinting,  and  will 
"make  their  appearance  in  the  course  of 
"next  winter.  Goldsmith  likewise  began 
"a  periodical  paper,  which  being  nnsnc- 
"cessful,  was  laid  aside,  after  a  few 
"numbers  of  it  had  been  issued  out.'^ 
Nichols's  JUustrationa ,  vn.  25.  I  cannot 
help  doubting,  however,  if  the  tme 
source  has  been  at  all  times  pointed  ont 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  the  editor  of  these  re- 
printed articles  (Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  ed. 
1798).  Certainly  the  reviews  of  Formey^s 
Philosophical  Miscellanies,  Van  JBgmont^s 
7Var«<s  into  Asia,  Murphy's  Orphan  of 
China,  and  Marriott's  Female  Conduct ,  or 
Art  of  Pleasimg,  assigned  to  numbers  of 
the  Critical  Reviea  for  1759 ,  do  not  all  ap- 
pear as  stated.  (The  plan  since  adopted, 
in  Mr.  Murray's  edition  of  the  WorJ^ ,  of 
printing  all  the  unacknowledged  essays 
in  a  type  distinct  ft*om  the  text,  is  the 
only  safe  one.    1870.) 
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to  both  Reviews  was  said,  and 
he  left  them  to  fight  out  their 

Quarrels  with  each  other.  Mr. 
rriffiths  might  accuse  Smollett 
of  selling  his  praise  for  a  fat 
i  buck,  and  Smollett  might  retort 
I  upon  Mrs.  Griffiths  that  an  an- 
tiquated Sappho  sat  ill  in  the 
chair  of  Aristarchus ;  but  this  in- 
terchange of  abuse  will  in  future 
cease  to  have  a  bitterness  per- 
sonal to  Goldsmith's  fortunes. 
We  are  gradually  now  to  follow 
him,  and  them,  to  "a  more  re- 
"moved  ground."  Yet  not  until 
the  scene  of  hfe  shall  entirely 
dose,  will  it  be  permitted  him  to 
forget  that  he  once  toiled  in 
humiliating  bondage  at  the  sign 
of  the  Dunciad  in  Paternoster- 
row,  and  was  paid  retainer  and 
servant  to  "those  significant 
"emblems,  the  owl  and  the  long- 
"ear'd  animal,  which,"  to  say  of 
them  what  Smollett  said,  "Mr. 
"Griffiths  so  sagely  displays  for 
"the  mirth  and  information  of 
"mankind."* 


*  CriUcal  Bet>isu},  rr.  471,  November 
17».  See  also  vin.  82-3 »  July  1759.  In 
th«  latter,  the  Monthly  Review  is  charac- 
tetbed  as  ^*that  repository  of  dolness  and 
"nalevolence,  replenished  by  the  inde- 
^bUgahle  care  of  the  industrious  night- 
**man  Br — b  G — s,  and  his  spouse.'^ 
Saollett,  or  his  writer,  is  speaking  of  a 
tnaslation  of  Ariosto  attacked  by  the 
X<nith]y  reviewers,  which  he  had  himself 
praised ;  and  characterises  this  review  as 
**CB  instance  of  presumption  in  an  il- 
'^Ittoate  bookseller  and  his  wife ,  which 
^tui  searcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
"of  dolness  and  effrontery  . . ,  .  Ha!  hal 
***•!  who  is  this  venerable  Aristarchus, 
"lAo  mounts  the  chair  of  criticism  ?  No 
'Aristarchos,  but  an  antiquated  Sappho, 

kBibyl ,  or  rather  a  Pope  Joan  in  taste 
"md  Uter&tnre,    pre^^nant  witl^   sHjwe 


CHAPTER  VII. 


An  Appeal  for  Authors  by  Profession. 
1769. 

Meanwhile  the  Dods- 
leys  had  issued  their  ad-  '^- ~ 
vertisements,  and  the  Lon-  ^^-ai- 
don  Chronicle  of  the  3rd  of  April, 
1759,  announced  the  appearance, 
the  day  before,  oi  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learn- 
ing in  Europe.  It  was  a  very 
respectable,  well- printed  duo- 
decimo ;  was  without  the  author^s 
name  on  the  title-page,  though 
Goldsmith  was  anxious  to  have 
the  authorship  widely  known; 
and  had  two  mottoes  in  the 
learned  languages.  The  Greek 
signified  that  the  writer  esteemed 
philosophers,  but  was  no  friend 
to  sophists;  and  the  Latin,  that 
those  only  should  destroy  build- 
ings who  could  themselves  build. 

The  first  idea  of  the  work  has 
been  seen;  as  it  grew  consol- 
ingly, like  the  plant  in  the  Pic- 
ciola,  from  between  the  hard  and 
stony  environments  of  a  des- 
perate fortune.  Some  modifica- 
tions it  received,  as  the  prospects 
of  the  writer  were  subjected  to 

"begot  by  rancour  under  the  canopy  of 
"ignorance.    Purge  your  choler,  goody; 
"have  recourse  to   your  apothecary  in 
"this  adust  weather,  who  will  keep  you 
"cool  and  temperate.    Meanwhile,  you 
"  and  your  obsequious  spouse  may  confer 
"together  on  your  vain  importance,  like 
"the  two  owls  in  the  fable, 
"  Husband,  you  reason  well,  replies 
The  solemn  mate  with  half-shut  eyes : 
My  parlour  is  the  seat  of  learning; 
In  choosing  authors  you're  discerning, 
Besides,  on  saddled  ass  you  sit 
The  type  and  ornament  pf  wit," 
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change;  and  its  title  was  much 
too  large  for  the  limited  mate 
rials,  both  of  reading  and  ex 
perience,  brought  to  its 
•— — '-  composition.  But  it  was 
^'•3^-  in  advance  of  any  similar 
effort  in  that  day.  No  one  was 
prepared,  in  a  treatise  so  grave, 
for  a  style  so  enchantingly  grace- 
ful. To  combine  liveliness  with 
even  the  shows  of  learning,  is 
thought  something  of  a  heresy 
still. 

With  any  detailed  account  of 
this  well-known  Enquiry  I  do  not 
propose  to  detain  the  reader,  but 
for  illustration  of  the  course  I 
have  taken  in  this  memoir,  some 
striking  passages  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  others  will  throw 
light  forward  on  new  scenes  that 
await  us.  The  contents  of  the 
treatise,  too,  as  found  in  the 
current  collections,  are  wanting 
in  much  that  gives  interest  to 
the  duodecimo  now  lying  before 
me,  the  first  of  the  Dodsley  edi- 
tions. For  it  is  not,  in  these  days 
at  least,  with  any  remarkable 
concern  for  the  state  of  polite 
learning  in  Europe  that  we  turn 
to  its  pages.  We  may  feel  its 
title  to  be  so  far  a  misnomer  that 
to  substitute,  for  Europe,  the 
more  confined  area  of  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths's  shop,  would  more  correctly 
describe  its  contents;  but  it  is 
this  very  fact,  and  the  personal 
interest  derived  from  it,  which 
constitute  now  for  us  the  book's 
principal  and  great  attraction. 

Manifest  throughout  it  is  one 
overruling  feehng,  under  various 
forms;    the  conviction  that,  in 


bad  critics  and  sordid  book- 
sellers, learning  has  to  contend 
with  her  worst  enemies.  When 
Goldsmith  has  described  at  the 
outset  the  wise  reverence  for 
letters  which  prevailed  in  the 
old  Greek  time,  when  "learning 
"was  encouraged,  protected, 
"honoured,  and  in  its  turn 
"adorned,  strengthened,  and 
"harmonised  the  community," 
he  turns  to  the  sophists  and  cri- 
tics for  the  day  of  its  decline.  By 
them  the  ancient  polite  learning 
was  in  his  view  "separated  from 
"common  sense,  and  made  the 
"proper  employment  of  specula- 
"tive  idlers. . .  The  wiser  part  of 
"mankind  would  not  be  imposed 
"upon  by  unintelligible  jargon, 
"nor,  like  the  knight  in  Pan- 
"tagruel,  swallow  a  chimera  for  a 
"breakfast,  though  even  cooked 
"by  Aristotle."*  In  this  way  hei 
distingtiishes  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  ancient  learning:  its 
commencement,  or  the  age  of 
poets ;  its  maturity,  or  the  age  of 
philosophers;  and  its  decline,  or 
the  age  of  critics.  Corrupiissima 
respublica,  plurinuE  leges.  In  like 
manner,  when  he  turns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  decay  of 
modern  letters ,  critics  are  again 
brought  up  for  judgment  as  the 
principal  offencfers;  and  as  he 
too  manifestly  thinks  of  the 
starving  scribblers  whom  Mr. 
Griffiths  had  at  hand  to  do  his 
bidding,  it  is  with  a  melancholy 
consciousness  that  he  must  him- 
self stand  at  the  same  bar, 
"This  decay  which  criticism  pro- 
*  Chap.  u. 
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"duces  may  be  deplored,  but  can 
"scarcely  be  remedied,  as  the 
"man  who  writes  against  the 
"critics  is  obliged  to  add  himself 
"to  the  number/'*  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  with  manly  self-asser- 
tion of  attainments  which  raised 
him  above  the  herd,  that  he 
afterwards  scornfully  disclaimed 
the  viler  brotherhood.  "I  fire 
"with  indignation  when  I  see 
"persons  wholly  destitute  of  edu- 
" cation  and  genius  indent  to  the 
"press,  and  thus  turn  book- 
"makers,  adding  to  the  sin  of 
"criticism  the  sin  of  ignorance 
"also;  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one, 
"and  who  are  bad  workmen  in 
"the  trade.''  So  much  was  not 
to  be  said  of  his  own  workman- 
ship, by  even  the  deity  of  the 
Dunciad,  the  dictator  of  books 
to  be  made,  the  master-employer 
in  the  miserable  craft,  Griffiths 
himself. 

But  with  him  there  comes  upon 
the  scene  the  other  arch-foe,  to 
whom,  in  modern  days,  the 
literary  craftsman  is  only  minister 
and  servant.  The  critic  or  sophist 
might  have  been  contriver  of  all 
harms,  while  the  field  of  mis- 
diief  was  his  own,  and  limited 
to  a  lecture-room  of  Athens  or 
Alexandria;  but  he  bowed  to  a 
nwre  potent  spirit  of  evil  when 

*  Chap.  XI.  The  chapters  (x.  and  xi.) 
^  the  Enquirjf  into  Polite  Lmming  here 
V>oted  are  from  Percy's  edition  of  1801, 
^  do  not  so  stand  in  the  ordinary  edi- 
^ioiu.  I  should  also  remark  that  passages 
*«»  occasionally  quoted  from  the  same 
edition  of  1801;  though  in  the  main  I 
bve  followed  the  first  edition ,  both  here 
u  lAd  in  the  chapter  on  David  Garrick  in 
*W)kni. 


the  man  of  Paternoster-row  or 
the  Poultry  came  up  in  later 
days,  took  literature  into  chari- 
table charge,  and  assumed 

exclusive  direction  of  laws  '-- 

of  taste  and  men  of  learn-  -^^^-ai- 
ing.  Drawing  on  a  hard  ex- 
perience. Goldsmith  depicted  the 
"precarious"  subsistence  and 
daily  fate  of  the  bookseller's 
workman:  "coming  down  at 
"stated  intervals  to  rummage  the 
"bookseller's  counter  for  mate- 
" rials  to  work  upon:"*  a  fate 
which  other  neglects  now  made 
inevitable.  "The  author,"  Gold- 
smith had  previously  said,  "when 
"unpatronised  by  the  great,  has 
"naturally  recourse  to  the  book- 
"  seller.  There  cannot  perhaps 
"be  imagined  a  comoination 
"more  prejudicial  to  taste  than 
"this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
"one  to  allow  as  little  for  writ- 
"ing,  and  of  the  other  to  write  as 
"much,  as  possible;  accord- 
"ingly  tedious  compilations  and 
'*  periodical  magazines  are  the 
"result  of  their  joint  endeavours. 
"In  these  circumstances  the  au- 
"thor  bids  adieu  to  fame,  writes 
"for  bread,  and  for  that  only 
"  imagination  is  seldom  called  in ; 
"he  sits  down  to  address  the 
"venal  muse  with  the  most 
"phlegmatic  apathy;  and,  as  we 
"are  told  of  the  Russian,  courts 
"his  mistress  by  falling  asleep  in 
"her  lap.  His  reputation  never 
"spreads  in  a  wider  circle  than 
"that  of  the  trade,  who  generally 
"value  him,  not  for  the  fineness 
"of  his  compositions,  but  the 
*  Chap.  XI. 
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"quantity  he  works  off  in  a  given 

"time.    A  long  habit  of  writing 

"for  bread  thus  turns  the  ambi- 

"tion  of  every  author  at 

'-  "last    into    avarice.      He 

iEt.31.  « finds  that  he  has  written 
"many  years,  that  the  public  are 
"scarcely  acquainted  even  with 
"his  name;  he  despairs  of  ap- 
"plause,  and  turns  to  profit  which 
"mvites  him.  He  finds  that 
"money  procures  all  those  ad- 
"  vantages,  that  respect,  and  that 
"ease  which  he  vamly  expected 
"from  fame.  Thus  the  man  who 
"under  the  protection  of  the 
"great  might  have  done  honour 
"to  humanity,  when  only  pa- 
"  tronised  by  the  bookseller  be- 
"  comes  a  thing  little  superior  to 
"the  fellow  who  works  at  the 
"press."*  In  connection  with 
tms  unpromising  picture  he  then 
presented  "the  two  hterary  re- 
" views  in  London,  with  cntical 
"  newspapers  and  magazines  wi  th- 
"out  number;"  remarking  that, 
"were  these  Monthly  Reviews 
"and  Magazines  frothy,  pert,  or 
"absurd,  they  might  find  some 
"pardon,  but  to  be  dull  and 
"  dronish  is  an  encroachment  on 
"the  prerogative  of  a  folio;"** 
and  for  an  example  of  the  evil, 
instancing,  as  Fielding  had  done 
before  him,  the  power  of  a  single 
monosyllable  in  such  productions 
to  express  the  victory  over  hu 
mour  amongst  us,  from  which  no 
one  in  later  years  was  to  suffer 
as  much  as  himself.***    "Does 

♦  Chap.  X. 
**  Chap.  XI. 
***  Admirable  are   his    remarj^s    on 


the  poet  paint  the  absurdities  of 
"the  vulgar,  then  he  is  /ow:  does 
he  exaggerate  the  features  of 
"folly  to  render  it  more  thorough- 
"ly  ridiculous,  he  is  then  very 
"Aw."*   He  also  laughingly  sug- 
ested    (but  this  joke  he  con- 
ned  to  his  first  edition)    that 
check  might  possibly  be  given 
to  it  by  some  such  law  "enacted 

style,  in  the  same  chapter.  "It  were  to 
"be  wished  that  we  no  longer  found 
"  pleasure  with  the  inflated  style  that  has 
"  tor  some  years  been  looked  upon  as  fine 
"writing,  and  which  every  young  writer 
"  is  now  oblig^  to  adopt ,  if  he  chooses 
"  to  be  read  .  .it  is  not  those  who  make 
"the  greatest  noise  with  their  wares  in 
"  the  streets  that  have  most  to  sell.  Let 
"us,  instead  of  writing  finely,  try  to 
"write  naturally;  not  hunt  after  lofty  ex- 
"pressions  to  deliver  mean  ideas,  nbr  be 
"for  ever  gaping,  when  we  only  mean  to 
"  deliver  a  whisper."  Not  against  John- 
son was  this  levelled,  however,  but  at 
the  swarm  of  empty  imitators  begotten  of 
Johnson's  success.  The  author  of  the 
Rambler  would  think  all  the  more  highly 
of  Goldsmith  for  such  remarks.  No  one 
better  knew  his  own  defects,  or  made 
more  candid  avowal  of  them.  "Sir,"  he 
said  to  Boswell,  "  if  Robertson's  style  be 
"  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having 
"too  many  words,  and  those  too  big 
"ones."  Ltfe,  vi.  316.  So  when  Langton 
one  day  read  one  of  his  Ramblers  to  him, 
and  asked  him  how  he  liked  it ,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  "Too  wordy."  Jb. 
VII.  353.  Langton  also  tells  us  that  at 
another  time,  when  a  friend  was  reading 
his  tragedv  of  Irene  to  a  company  at  a 
house  in  the  country ,  he  left  the  room ; 
and  somebody  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  I  thought 
"it  had  been  better."  Jbtd.  In  these 
personal  matters,  as  in  all  others  so  fiar 
as  his  views  and  judgment  carried  him, 
Johnson  was  a  just  and  righteous  man. 
Boswell  often  bored  him  to  say  that  he 
thought  Goldsmith  his  imitator;  but  ho 
would  not,  nor  would  he  allow  others  to 
say  it. 

*  Chap.  XI.     And  see  Totn  Jonss,  in- 
troductory chapters  to  Books  V.  a«d  VII, 
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**m.  the  republic  of  letters  as  we 
"find  takes  effect  in  the  House 
"of  Commons.  As  no  man  there 
"can  show  his  wisdom,  unless 
"qualified  by  three  •  hundred 
"pounds  a-year,  so  none  here 
"should  possess  gravity,  unless 
"his  work  amounted  to  three 
"hundred  pages/'  At  the  same 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  treatise, 
he  guards  himself  from  being 
supposed  to  wish  that  a  mere 
money-service,  a  system  of  flat- 
tery and  beggary,  should  replace 
that  of  the  booksellers.  He  would 
object,  he  says,  to  llidigence  and 
effrontery  subjecting  learning  it- 
self to  the  contempts  incurred 
by  its  professors;  but  he  would 
no  more  have  an  author  draw  a 
quill  merely  to  take  a  purse,  than 
present  a  pistol  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.* 

These  passages  in  the  Enquiry 
were  startling,  and  not  to  be 
protected  from  notice  even  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  writer.  They 
struck  at  a  monstrous  evil.  "We 
"must  observe ,''  said  Smollett, 
noticing  the  book  in  the  Critical 
Review,  "that,  against  his  own 
"conviction,  this  author  has  in- 
"discriminately  censured  the  two 
"Reviews;  confounding  a  work 
"undertaken  from  public  spirit 
**with  one  supported  for  the 
** sordid  purposes  of  a  bookseller. 
"It  might  not  become  us  to  say 
"more  on  this  subject."**  The 
sordid  bookseller  was  not  so  de- 
Ecate,  and  did  say  much  more; 
calling  in   for  the  purpose  the 
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pen  of  Kenrick ,  a  notorious  and 
convicted  libeller.  "It  requires 
"a  good  deal  of  art  and  temper,'* 
said  the  Monthly  Revieiu, 
after  objections  to  the  —  '^ 
whole  treatise,  some  just  ^'•3i- 
enough  on  the  score  of  its  want 
of  learning  and  too  hasty  decision 
on  national  literatures,  others 
connected    with    the  subject  of 

f)atronaee  very  poor  and  shal- 
ow,  "for  a  man  to  write  con- 
"  sistently  against  the  dictates  of 
"his  own  heart.  Thus,  notwith- 
" standing  our  author  talks  so 
"famiharly  oius,  the  great,  and 
"affects  to  be  thought  to  stand 
"in  the  rank  of  Patrons,  we  can- 
"not  help  thinking  that  in  more 
"places  than  one  he  has  be- 
"trayed,  in  himself,  the  rtian  he 
"so  severely  condemns  for  draw- 
"ing  his  quill  to  take  a  purse. 
"We  are  even  so  firmly  con- 
"vinced  of  this  that  we  dare  put 
"the  question  home  to  his  con- 
" science,  whether  he  never  ex- 
"perienced  the  unhappy  situa- 
"tion  he  so  feelingly  describes 
"in  that  of  a  Literary  Under- 
"  strapper?  His  remarking  him  as 
"coming  down  from  his  garret, 
"to  rummage  the  bookseller's 
"shop  for  materials  to  work 
"upon,  and  the  knowledge  he 
"displays  of  his  minutest  labours, 
"give  great  reason  to  suspect" 
(generous  and  forbearing  Grif- 
fiths !)  "he  may  himself  have  had 
"concerns  in  the  bad  trade  of 
"bookmaking.  Fronti  nulla  fides, 
"We  have  heard  of  many  a 
"writer,  who,  'patronised  only 
"  *by  his  bookseller/  has  never- 
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*'  theless  affected  the  Gentleman 
"in  print,  and  talked  full  as 
**  cavalierly  as  our  author  himself. 
"  ^^  have  even  known  one 
■— — '-  "hardy  enough  publicly  to 
iEt.  31.  "stigmatise  men  of  the 
"first  rank  in  literature  for  their 
•'immoralities,*  while  conscious 
"himself  of  labouring  under  the 
"infamy  of  having,  by  the  vilest 
*'and  meanest  actions,  forfeited 
"all  pretensions  to  honour  and 
**  honesty.  If  such  men  as  these, 
*' boasting  a  liberal  education  and 
"pretending  to  genius,  practise 
"at  the  same  time  those  arts 
"which  bring  the  Sharper,''  the 
reader  will  remember  this  word 
in  the  affecting  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Griffiths,  "to  the 
"cart's-tail  or  the  pillory,  need 
"our  author  wonder  that  *Leam- 
"*ing  partakes  the  contempt  of 
"* its  professors?'  If  characters 
"of  this  stamp  are  to  be  found 
"among  the  Learned,  need  any 
"one  be  surprised  that  the  Great 
"prefer  the  society  of  fiddlers, 
*' gamesters,  and  buffoons?"** 

*  Kenrick  has  here  the  mock  decency 
to  subjoin,  in  a  note,  exactly  that  kind  of 
affected  disclaimer  of  any  personal  allu- 
sion to  Goldsmith  in  this  particular  pas- 
sage, which  fixes  the  offence  charged 
more  expressly  upon  him.  "Even  our 
*' author,"  he  says,  "seems  to  have  wan- 
"  dered  into  calumny  when  he  speaks  of 
"the  Mai-quis  d'Argens  as  attempting  to 
"  add  the  character  of  a  philosopher  to 
"the  vices  of  a  debauchee."  That  he 
was  himself  intended  would  require  no 
clearer  evidence  to  Goldsmith^s  mind 
than  the  identity  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
pression— sharper — with  the  "sharper 
"and  villain"  of  Griffiths's  letter  ante, 
p.  118. 

**  Monthly  Review,  xxi.  389,  November 
1759.     Can   any    one   doubt  that  these 


The  time  will  come  when  Mr. 
Griffiths,  with  accompaniment 
such  as  that  of  his  ancient  coun- 
tryman's friend  when  the  leek 
was  offered,  will  pubHcly  with- 
draw these  vulgar  falsehoods; 
and  meanwhile  they  are  not  de- 
serving of  remark.  Indeed  the 
quarrel,  or  interchange  of  foul 
reproach,  as  between  author  and 
bookseller,  may  claim  at  all  times 
the  least  possible  part  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  third  more  serious 
influence  to  which  appeal  is 
made,  and  on  whose  right  inter- 
ference the  ^righteous  arrange- 
ment must  at  last  depend.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  second  epoch, 
so  brief  yet  so  sorrowful,  in  the 
life  of  "this  genuine  man-of-let- 
ters,  it  becomes  us  at  least  to 
understand  the  appeal  he  would 
have  entered  against  the  existing 
control  and  government  of  the 
destinies  of  literature.  It  was 
manifestly  premature,  and  some 
passages  of  his  after-life  will 
plainly  avow  as  much :  but  it  had 

painful  passages  in  Goldsmith's  history 
were  vividly  present  with  him  two  years 
later ,  when  his  man  in  black ,  talking  of 
genius  and  its  rewards  among  the  tomba 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  surprised  the 
Chinese  citizen  by  describing  a  class  of 
men  who  "have  no  other  employment 
"but  to  cry  out  Dunce,  and  Scribbler;  to 
"praise  the  dead  and  revile  the  living;  to 
"grant  a  man  of  confessed  abilities  some 
"small  share  of  merit;  to  applaud  twenty 
"  blockheads,  in  order  to  gain  the  repata- 
"tion  of  candour;  and  to  revile  the 
"moral  character  of  the  man  whose  writ- 
"Ings  they  cannot  injure?  Such  wretches 
"are  kept  in  pay  by  some  mercenary 
"bookseller,  or  more  frequently  the  hook' 
*^  seller  himself  takes  this  dir^  work  off 
"  their  hands ,  as  all  that  is  required  is  to 
"  be  very  abtisive  and  very  dull."  Cttijeen 
of  the  World,  xni. 
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too  sharp  an  experience  in  it  not 
to  have  also  much  truth,  and  it 
would  better  have  become  cer- 
tain bystanders  in  that  age  to 
have  gone  in  and  parted  the  com- 
batants, than,  as  they  did,  make 
a  ring  around  them  for  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport,  or  in  phi- 
losophic weariness  abandon  the 
scene  altogether. 

"You  know,"  said  Walpole  to 
one  of  his  correspondents,  "how 
"I  shun  authors,  and  would  never 
"have  been  one  myself,  if  it 
"obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad 
"company.  They  are  always  in 
"earnest,  and  think  their  pro- 
"fession  serious,  and  dwell  upon 
"trifles,  and  reverence  leammg. 
"I  laugh  at  all  these  things,  and 
"divert  myself."  "It  is  pro- 
"bable,"  said  David  Hume,  "that 
"Paris  will  be  long  my  home  . . 
"I  have  even  thoiights  of  settling 
"in  Paris  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
". .  I  have  a  reluctance  to  think 
"of  living  among  the  factious 
"barbarians  of  London.  Letters 
"are  there  held  in  no  honour. 
"The  taste  for  literature  is  nei- 
"ther  decayed  nor  depraved 
"here,  as  with  the  barbarians 
"who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
"Thames  . .  Learning  and  the 
"learned  are  on  a  very  different 
"footing  here,  from  what  they 
"are  among  the  factious  bar- 
"barians."* 

Matter  of  diversion  for  one,  of 
disgust  and*avoidance  for  others, 
the  factious  barbarian  struggle 
was  left  to  a  man  more  single- 

*  See  yarions  letters,  Barton*8  lAf^,  n. 
196, 268,  278,  290,  292,  &c. 


hearted,  who  thought  the  busi- 
ness of  life  a  thing  to  be  serious 
about,  and  who,  unlike  the  Humes 
and  Walpoles,  was  solely 

dependent  for  his  bread  

on  the  very  booksellers  of  ^^  3». 
the  danger  of  whose  absolute 
power  he  desired  to  give  timely 
warning.  This  he  might  do,  as 
it  seems  to  me ,  without  personal 
injustice,  and  without  pettish 
spite  to  the  honest  craft  oi  book- 
selling, or  to  any  other  respect- 
able trade.  So  far  he  had  the 
perfect  right  to  use  the  bitter  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired,  and  to 
argue  from  his  particular  case  to 
the  general  question  before  him. 
He  might  believe  that  those 
trade-indentures  would  turn  out 
ill  for  literature;  that  in  enlarg- 
ing its  channels  by  vulgar  means, 
might  be  mischief  rather  than 
good;  that  facilities  for  appeal 
to  a  wide  circle  of  uninformed 
readers,  were  but  facihties  for 
employment  to  a  circle  of  writers 
nearly  as  wide  and  quite  as  un- 
informed; that,  in  raising  up  a 
brood  of  writers  whom  any  other 
earthly  employment  would  have 
better  fitted,  lay  the  danger  of 
bringing  down  the  man  of  genius 
to  their  level;  and,  in  short,  that 
literature,  properly  understood 
and  rightly  cherished,  had  alto- 
gether a  higher  duty  and  signi- 
ficance than  the  profit  or  the  loss 
of  a  tradesman's  counter.  In 
this  I  hold  him  to  have  taken  fair 
ground.  The  reputations  we  have 
Sved  to  see  raised  on  these  false 
foundations,  the  good  clerks 
and  accountants  whom  magazines 
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Iiave  turned  into  bad  literary 
men,  the  readers  whose  tastes 
have  been  pandered  to  and 
yet  further  lowered,  the 
-_ writers  whose  better  talents 

*  3^-  have  been  disregarded  and 
wasted,  and  the  venal  puffery, 
which  has  more  depressed  the 
modern  man-of-letters  than  ever 
shameless  beggary  reduced  his 
predecessors;  are  evidence  on 
that  point  quite  unanswerable. 

But  when  Goldsmith  wrote, 
there  was  still  a  certain  re- 
cognised work  for  the  bookseller 
to  do.  With  tha  aftercourse  of 
my  narrative  this  will  more  fully 
appear,  even  in  such  assent  and 
adhesion  from  Goldsmith  himself 
as  he  certainly  did  not  con- 
template when  the  Enquiry  was 
planned,  although,  at  the  close 
of  his  life's  experience,  he  would 
almost  seem  to  have  silently 
withdrawn  it,  by  leaving  his  book 
revised  for  a  posthumous  edition 
with  its  protest  against  book- 
sellers unabated  and  unmodified. 
To  complete  that  protest  now  (a 
most  essential  part  of  this  chapter 
in  his  fortunes) ,  I  will  add  proof, 
from  other  parts  of  the  Enquiry, 
of  the  manly  and  unselfish  bear- 
ing of  the  appeal  that  was  built 
upon  it  By  those  who  have 
studied  the  disclosures  made  re- 
cently by  men  who  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  universities;  and  who  con- 
trast them,  as  they  now  are,  with 
the  original  purpose  for  which 
those  grand  foundations  of 
princely  prelates  and  nobles  in 
advance  of  their  age  first  arose 


in  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  there 
will  be  found  no  inconsistency 
between  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing lines  of  the  sentences  sub- 
jomed. 

"No  nation  gives  greater  encourage- 
ments to  learning  than  we  do ;  yet  none 
are  so  injudicious  in  the  application.  Wo 
seem  to  confer  them  with  the  same  view 
that  Htatesmen  have  been  known  to  grant 
employments  at  Court,  rather  as  bribes 
to  silence  than  incentives  to  emulation. 
All  our  magnificent  endowments  of  col- 
leges are  erroneous;*  and  at  best,  more 


*  A  kind  of  endowment  partaking  of 
both  pension  list  and  college  lectureship, 
yet  free  from  the  vice  of  both ,  has  been 
suggested  in  a  generous  criticism  on  the 
first  edition  of  this  biography  in  the-Krfin- 
hurgh  Review  (lxxxvui.  218-20).  **The 
"principle  of  a  pension  list  is  not  one 
"  that  digpaifies  the  community  of  letters, 
"  nor  does  it  meet  the  questions  at  issue. 
"Even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a 
"sum  might  often  be  necessaiy  for  a 
"limited  period  In  the  production  of  a 
"particular  work,  which  it  would  not  be 
"necessary  to  continue  for  life,  anil 
"  which  need  not  be  applied  to  the  mere 
"  relief  of  positive  distress ,  or  the  sup- 
"port  of  infirmity  and  age.  Schiller  was 
"in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  quite 
"  capable  of  being  a  bookseller's  drudge, 
"perhaps  of  writing  Grecian  histories 
"  and  works  on  Animated  Nature ,  when 
"two  noblemen,  thinking  that  his  genius 
"was  meant  for  other  things,  subscribed 
"to  endow  him  with  a  pension  for  three 
"years  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which 
"  he  was  calculated  best  to  do.  It  came 
"to  Schiller  at  the  right  time  of  his  ex- 
"istence.  It  served,  we  believe,  not 
"  only  to  aid  his  genius ,  but  to  soften  his 
"heart.  Some  help  of  a  similar  nature, 
"a  national  fund  in  connection  with  the 
"pension  list  might  not  unprofitably  be- 
"  stow.  Perhaps ,  in  any  comprehensive 
"system  of  national  education  which  the 
"conflicting  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
"party  may  permit  the  legislature  ulti- 
"mately  to  accomplish,  means  may  be 
"taken  to  render  the  Mechanics'  In- 
"stitutes  (many  of  which  are  fast  decay- 
"ing,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  long  exist 
"upon  resources  wholly  voluntary)  per- 
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frequently  enrich  the  prudent  than  re- 
vrard  the  ingenious.  Among  the  univer- 
sities abroad  I  have  ever  observed  their 
riches  and  their  learning  in  a  reciprocal 
proportion ,  their  stupidity  and  pride  in- 

ereasing  with  their  opulence Every 

encouragement  given  to  stupidity ,  when 
known  to  be  such ,  is  also  a  negative  in- 
sult upon  genius.  This  appears  in  no- 
thing more  evident  than  the  undis- 
tinguished success  of  those  who  solicit 
sabscriptions.  When  first  brought  into 
Cuhion,  subscriptions  were  conferred 
upon  the  ingenious  alone,  or  those  who 
were  reputed  such.  But  at  present,  we 
see  them  made  a  resource  of  indigence, 
and  requested  not  as  rewards  of  merit, 
bnt  as  a  relief  of  distress.  If  tradesmen 
happen  to  want  skill  in  conducting  their 
own  business ,  yet  they  are  able  to  write 
a  book;  if  mechanics  want  money,  or 
ladies  shame,  they  write  books  and  solicit 
subecriptions.  Scarcely  a  morning  passes, 
that  proposals  of  this  nature  are  not 
thrust  into  the  half-opening  doors  of  the 
rich,  with  perhaps  a  paltry  petition,  show- 
ing the    author^s    wants,    but    not    his 

merits What  then  are  the  proper 

encouragements  of  genius?  I  answer, 
subsistence  an^  respect ,  for  these  are  re- 
wards congenial  to  its  nature."  * 

This  is  not  the  language  of  one 
who  would  have  had  literature 
a^n  subsist,  as  of  old,  on  ser- 
vile adulation  and  vulgar  charity. 
Goldsmith  indeed  seems  rather 
to  have  thought,  with  a  man  of 
noble  genius  in  our  own  day, 
that  grants  of  money  and  sub- 
scriptions are  by  no  means  the 

"manent  and  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
"popular  instruction;  and  endowed  lec- 
"tareships  or  professorships,  at  the  more 
"important  of  these  in  our  larger  towns, 
"might  be  devoted  to  men  distinguished 
"in  letters  and  science,  connect  them 
"more  with  the  practical  world,  occupy 
"  but  little  of  their  time ,  and  yield  them 
"emoluments,  if  modest,  still  sufficient 
"to  relieve  them  from  actual  dependence 
"on  the  ordinary  public  and  trading 
"books^lera."  Lord  Lytton  has  since 
avowed  himself  the  writer.  , 
♦  Chap.  x»  - 


chief  things  wanted  for  proper 
organisation  of  the  literary  class. 
"To  give  our  men  of  let- 
"ters,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
"stipends,  endowments,  '^^^' 
"and  all  furtherance  of^^'-s'- 
"cash,  will  do  httle  toward  the 
"business.  On  the  whole,  one  is 
"weary  of  hearing  about  the 
"omnipotence  of  money.  I  will 
"say  rather,  that,  for  a  genuine 
"man,  it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor  . . 
"Money,  in  truth,  can  do  much, 
"but  it  cannot  do  all.  We  must 
"know  the  province  of  it,  and 
"  confine  it  there ;  and  even  spurn 
"it  back,  when  it  wishes  to  get 
"farther."*  One  of  the  lively 
illustrations  of  the  Enquiry  is  not 
very  unlike  this.  "The  bene- 
"ficed  divine,''  says  Goldsmith, 
"whose  wants  are  only  imagi- 
"nary,  expostulates  as  bitterly  as  « 
"the  poorest  author  that  ever 
"snufied  his  candle  with  finger 
"and  thumb.  Should  interest  or 
"good  fortune  advance  the  divine 
"to  a  bishopric,  or  the  poor  son 
"of  Parnassus  into  that  place 
"which  the  other  has  resigned, 
"both  are  authors  no  longer:  the 
"  one  goes  to  prayers  once  a  day, 
"kneels  upon  cushions  of  velvet, 
"and  thanks  gracious  Heaven  for 
"having  made  the  circumstances 
"of  all  mankind  so  extremely 
"happy;  the  other  battens  on  all 
"the  delicacies  of  life^  enjoys  his 
"wife  and  his  easy  chair,  and 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
versation, deplores  the  luxury 
of  these  degenerate  days.  All 
"encouragements  to  merit  ar^ 
*  0«.  J3«ro«s,  liccture  X. 
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"therefore  misapplied,  which 
*'make  the  author  too  rich  tocon- 
"tinue  his  profession."* 

But  he  would  not  there- 
—^ — '-  fore  starve  him,  or  to  the 
At.  31.  mercies  of  blind  chance 
altogether  surrender  him.  He 
recalls  a  time  he  would  wish  to 
see  revived;  when,  with  little  of 
wealth  or  worldly  luxury,  the 
writer  could  yet  command  esteem 
for  himself  and  reverence  for  the 
claims  of  his  caUing  (this,  and 
not  the  vulgar  thought  of  merely 
feasting  with  a  lord,  bein^  what 
he  intends  by  the  allusion  to 
Lord  Somers);  and  he  dwells 
upon  the  contrast  of  existing 
times,  in  language  which  will 
hereafter  connect  itself  with  the 
deliberate  dislike  of  Walpole, 
and  the  uneasy  jealousy  of  Gar- 
rick.** 

"When  the  link  between  patronage 
and  learning  was  entire,  then  all  who  de- 
served fame  were  in  a  capacity  of  attain- 
ing it.  When  the  great  Somers  was  at 
the  helm,  patronage  was  fashionable 
among  our  nobility.  The  middle  ranks 
of  mankind,  who  generally  imitate  the 
Great ,  then  followed  their  example ,  and 
Applauded  from  fashion  if  not  from  feel- 
ing. I  have  heard  an  old  poet"  [he  al- 
ludes to  Young]  "of  that  glorious  age 
say ,  that  a  dinner  with  his  lordship  has 
procured  him  invitations  for  the  whole 
week  following;  that  an  airing  in  his 
patron's  chariot  has  supplied  him  with  a 
citizen's  coach  on  every  future  occasion. 
For  who  would  not  be  proud  to  entertain 
a  man  who  kept  so  much  good  company? 
But  this  link  now  seems  entirely  broken. 
Since  the  days  of  a  certain  prime- 
minister    of    inglorious    memory,     the 


*  Chap.  X. 

•*  In  Lord  Stanhope's  Hiatorff  (1863, 
II.  223-4)  will  be  found  a  passage  per- 
tinent to  the  matter  under  discussion, 
and  very  honourable  to  the  writer. 


learned  have  been  kept  pretty  much  at  a 
distance.*  A  jockey,  or  a  laced  player, 
supplies  the  place  of  the  scholar,  the  poet, 
or  the  man  of  virtue.  .  . .  Wit,  when 
neglected  by  the  Great,  is  generally  de- 
spised by  the  vulgar.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  are  (^t  to 
fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very- 
agreeable  life.  They  conclude ,  perhaps, 
that  he  is  attended  to  with  silent  admira- 
tion ,  and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  conscious 
superiority.  Very  diflferent  is  his  present 
situation.  He  is  called  an  author,  and  all 
know  that  an  author  is  a  thing  only  to  be 
laughed  at.  His  person ,  not  his  jest ,  be- 
comes the  mirth  of  the  company.  At  his 
approach  the  most  fat  unthinking  face 
brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Bven 
aldermen  laugh ,  and  avenge  on  him  the 
ridicule  which  was  lavished  on  their 
forefathers : 

Etiam  victis  redit  in  praecordia  virtus, 
Victoresque  cadunt. 

. .  .  .  "  The  poet's  poverty  is  a  standing; 
topic  of  contempt.  His  writing  for  bread 
is  an  unpardonable  offence.  Perhaps  of 
all  mankind  an  author  in  these  times  ia 
used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him  poor 
and  yet  revile  his  poverty.  Like  angry- 
parents,  who  correct  their  children  till 
they  cry  and  then  correct  them  for  cry- 
ing, we  reproach  him  for  living  by  his 
wit  and  yet  allow  him  no  other  means  to 
live.  His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and 
cellars  has  of  late  been  violently  objected 
to  him ,  and  that  by  men  who  I  dare  hope 
are  more  apt  to  pity  than  insult  his  dis- 
tress. Is  poverty  the  writer's  fault?  No 
doubt  he  knows  how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of 
champaign  to  the  nectar  of  the  neigh- 
bouring alehouse ,  or  a  vension  pasty  to  a 
plate  of  potatoes.  Want  of  delicacy  is  not 
in  him  but  in  us ,  who  deny  him  the  op> 
portunity  of  making  an  elegant  choice. 
Wit  certainly  is  the  property  of  those 
who  have  it ,  nor  should  we  be  displeased 
if  it  is  the  only  property  a  man  some- 
times has.  We  must  not  underrate  hini 
who  uses  it  for  subsistence,  and  flies  from 
the  ingratitude   of  the   age   even    to   a 


*  This  allusion  to  the  "inglorious 
"memory"  ofSir  Robert  Walpole  is  more 
than  enough  to  explain  the  never-ceasing' 
indifference,  dislike,  or  contempt  avowed 
by  Horace  Walpole  for  its  author. 
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bookseller  for  redress.  If  the  profession 
of  an  author  is  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
stnpid,  it  is  certainly  better  to  be  con- 
temptibly rich  than  contemptibly  poor. 
For  all  the  wit  that  ever  adorned  the 
homan  mind  will  at  present  no  more 
shield  the  author^s  poverty  from  ridicule, 
than  his  high-topped  gloves'*^  conceal  the 
nnavoidable  omissions  of  his  laundress. 
To  be' more  serious,  new  fashions,  follies, 
and  vices ,  make  new  monitors  necessary 
in  every  age.  An  author  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the 
legislature;  he  acts  not  by  punishing 
erimes  but  preventing  them;  however 
▼irtuons  the  present  age,  there  may  be 
still  growing  employment  for  ridicule  or 
reproof,  for  persuasion  or  satire.  If  the 
aothor  Be  therefore  still  so  necessary 
among  as,  let  us  treat  him  with  proper 
eoQsideration  as  a  child  of  the  public, 
not  a  rent-charge  on  the  community.** 
And  indeed  a  child  of  the  public  he  is  in 
all  respects ;  for ,  while  so  well  able  to 
direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he  fre- 
qoently  found  of  guiding  himself!  His 
amplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the  in- 
sidious approaches  of  cunning;  his  sensi- 
bility, to  the  slightest  invasions  of  con- 
tempt. Though  possessed  of  fortitude  to 
stand  unmoved  the  expected  bursts  of  an 
earthquake ,  yet  of  feelings  so  exquisitely 
poignant  as  to  agonise  under  the  slightest 
disa^ointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteless 
meals,  and  causeless  anxiety,  shorten 
his  life ,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active  em- 
iHoyment;  prolonged  vigils  and  intense 
a{H;>lieation  still  farther  contract  his  span, 
and  make  bis  time  glide  insensibly  away. 
Let  ns  not  then  aggravate  those  natural 
inecHiveniences  by  neglect ;  we  have  had 
mffieient  instances  of  this  kind  already. 
Sale  and  Moore  will  suffice  for  one  age 


*  "I  asked  Mr.  Gray,"  says  Nicholls, 
''what  sort  of  a  man  Dr.  Hurd  was.    He 
**uiswered,   *The  last  person  who  left 
**  *  off  stiff-topped  gloves.' "     Works,  v.  52. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  often  humorously  quoted 
this  as  a  good  trait  of  character. 
**  Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  ex- 
pense, 
I  live    a    rent-charge  on  His  pro- 
vidence. 

Dryden  to  Congreve. 
histinctively  on  this  subject  Goldsmith 
•ecms  always  to  have  thought  of  Dryden 
(<wfo,  106). 


at  least.    But  they  are  dead,  and  their 
sorrows  are  over.    The  neglected  author 
of  the  Persian  Eclogues  [Collins],  which 
however   inaccurate    excel   any  in    our 
language,  is  still  alive.    Happy, 
if  itisensible  of  our  neglect,  not     ^759' 
raging  at  our  ingratitude.    It  is  j^^  -^ 
enough  that  the  age  has  already 
produced  instances  of  men  pressing  fore- 
most in  the  lists  of  fame ,  and  worthy  of 
better  times,  schooled  by  continued  ad- 
versity  into    an    hatred    of  their  kind, 
flying    from    thought    to    drunkenness, 
yielding  to  the  united  pressure  of  labour, 
penury,  and  sorrow,  sinking  unheeded, 
without  one  friend  to  drop  a  tear  on  their 
unattended  obsequies,  and  indebted  to 
charity  for  a  grave."  * 

These  words  had  been  written 
but  a  very  few  years,  when  the 
hand  that  traced  them  was  itself 
cold;  and,  yielding  to  that  united 
pressure  of  labour,  penury,  and 
sorrow,  with  a  frame  exhausted 
by  unremitting  and  ill-rewarded 
drudgery.  Goldsmith  was  in- 
debted to  the  forbearance  of 
creditors  for  a  peaceful  burial. 
It  is  not,  then,  in  the  early  death 
of  learned  Sale,  driven  mad  with 
those  fruitless  schemes  of  a 
society  for  encouragement  of 
learning,  which  he  carried,  it  may 
be  hoped,  to  a  kinder  world  than 
this ;  It  is  not  from  the  grave  of 
Edward  Moore,  with  melancholy 
playfulness  anticipating,  in  his 
last  unsuccessful  project,  the 
very  day  on  which  his  death 
would  come ;  it  is  not  even  at  the 
shrieks  of  poor  distracted  Col- 
lins, heard  through  the  me- 
lancholy cathedral-cloister  where 
he  had  played  in  childhood :  but 
it  is  in  tne  life,  adventures,  and 
death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  that 

*  Chap.  X. 
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the  mournful  moral  speaks  its 
warning  to  us  now. 

I  know  of  none  more  deeply 
,-K«  impressive,  or  of  wider 
-  —  import  and  significance. 
^'•3'-  When  CoUins  saw  the 
hopes  of  his  youth  in  the  cold 
lignt  of  the  world's  indifference, 
with  a  mixed  impulse  of  despair 
and  revenge  he  collected  the  un- 
sold edition  of  his  hapless  Odes 
and  Eclogues,  and  with  a  savage 
delight  beheld  them  slowly  con- 
sume, as,  in  his  own  room,  he 
made  a  bonfire  of  them.  Wben 
Goldsmith  was  visited  with  a  like 
weakness,  something  of  a  like 
result  impended;  but  the  better 
part  was  forced  upon  him  in  his 
own  despite,  and  in  the  present 
most  affecting  picture  of  his  pa- 
tience the  hectic  agony  of  Col- 
lins is  but  an  idle  frenzy.  Steadily 
gazing  on  the  evil  destinies  of 
men-of-letters,  he  no  longer  de- 
sires to  avoid  his  own ;  conscious 
of  the  power  of  the  booksellers, 
he  condemns  and  denounces  it; 
without  direct  hope  save  of  some 
small  public  favour,  he  protests 
against  cruelties  for  which  the 
public  are  responsible.  The  pro- 
test will  accompany  us  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life :  and  be 
remembered  as  well  in  its  lightest 
passages,  as  in  those  where  any 
greatness  of  suffering  will  now 
be  less  apparent  than  a  calm- 
ness of  endurance;  a  resolute 
quiet  power  of  persevering  ex- 
ertion, in  which,  with  whatever 
infirmities  of  disposition  or  tem- 
per, he  will  front  and  foil  adver- 
sity. 


Such,  at  the  worst,  is  the  re- 
source of  a  healthy  genius,  work- 
ing evil  into  good,  because  car- 
rying within  itself  a  principle  of 
sustainment  and  consolation;  and 
very  particularly  does  it  become 
the  world  to  take  note  of  this,  as 
a  party  far  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  either  the  bookseller 
or  the  author.  That  cry  of  Gold- 
smith is  little  for  himself.  Who 
wins  his  passage  to  the  goal,  may 
care  little  at  the  close  for  a  larger 
suffering  or  a  less:  the*  cry  is 
raised  for  others,  meanwhile 
perishing  by  the  way.  When 
Irene  failed,  and  Johnson  was 
asked  how  he  felt,  he  answered 
"  like  the  Monument ; ''  *  but  when 
he  had  arrived  at  comfort  and 
independence,  and  carelessly- 
taking  up  one  day  his  own  fine 
satire,  opened  it  at  the  lines 
which  paint  the  scholar's  fate, 
and  the  obstructions,  almost  in- 
surmountable, in  his  way  to  for- 
tune and  fame,  he  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.**  Not  for  what 
he  had  himself  endured,  whose 
labour  at  last  was  victoriously 
closed ;  but  for  all  the  disastrous 
chances  that  still  awaited  others. 
It  is  the  world's  concern.    There 

*  Boswell's  Life,  i.  230. 
**  Mrs.  Pfozzi's  Anecdotes ^  50.  "The 
"family  and  Mr.  Scott  only  were  present, 
"  who  in  a  jocose  way  clapped  him  on  the 
"back,  and  said,  ^What's  all  this,  my 
"  'dear  sir?  Why  you,  and  I,  and  Her- 
"  ^ctdes,  yon  know,  were  all  troubled 
"  'with  melancholy.'  ....  He  was  a  very 
"large  man,  and  made  outthetrinmvirate 
"with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comicaJly 
"enough.  The  Doctor  was  so  delighted 
"  at  his  odd  sally ,  that  he  suddenly  em> 
"  braced  him ,  and  the  smhject  was  tm' 
"  mediately  changed," 
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is  a  subtle  spirit  of  compensa- 
tion at  work,  when  men  regard 
it  least,  which  to  the  spiritual 
sense  accoiiunodates  the  vilest 
need,  and  lightens  the  weariest 
burden.  Milton  talked  of  the 
lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praise,  which  God  and  good  men 
have  consented  should  be  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published 
labours  have  advanced  the  good 
of  mankind ;  and  it  is  a  set-off, 
doubtless,  in  the  large  account. 
The  "two  carriages"  and  the 
"style"  of  Griffiths  are  long 
passed  away  into  the  rubbish 
they  sprang  from,  and  all  of  us 
will  be  apt  enough  now  to  thank 
heaven  that  we  were  not  Grif- 
fiths. Jacob  Tonson's  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are  now  of  less 
account  than  the  bad  shillings  he 
insinuated  into  Dryden's  pay- 
ments; and  the  fame  of  Secre- 
tary Nottingham  is  much  over- 
topped by  the  pillory  of  De  Foe. 
The  Italian  princes  who  beg- 
/gared  DaJite  are  still  without  pity 
writhing  in  his  deathless  poem, 
while  Europe  looks  to  the  beg- 
gar as  to  a  star  in  heaven;  nor 
nave  Italy's  greater  day,  and  the 
magnificence  that  crowded  the 
court  of  Augustus,  left  behind 
them  a  name  of  any  earthly  in- 
terest to  compare  with  his  who 
restored  land  to  Virgil,  and  who 
succoured  the  fugitive  Horace. 
These  are  results  which  have  ob- 
tained in  all  countries,  and  been 
confessed  by  every  age;  and  it 
wai  be  well  when  they  win  for 
literature  other  living  regards, 
and  higher  present  consideration, 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.   I. 


than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain. Men  of  genius  can  more 
easily  starve,  than  the  world, 
with  safety  to  itself,  can    ,„_ 

contmue   to   neglect   and  

starve  them.  What  new  -^^'S^- 
arrangement  or  what  kind  of 
consideration  may  be  required, 
will  not  be  very  distant  from 
the  simple  acknowledgment  that 
greater  honour  and  respect  are 
due. 

This  is  what  literature  has 
wanted  in  England ,  and  not  the 
laced  coat  or  powdered  wig,  the 
fashionable  acceptance  or  great 
men's  feasts,  which  have  on  rare 
occasions  been  substituted  for 
it.  The  most  liberal  patronage 
vouchsafed  in  this  country  to  liv- 
ing men -of- letters,  has  never 
been  unaccompanied  by  degrad- 
ing incidents ;  nor  their  claims  at 
any  time  admitted  without  dis- 
courtesy or  contumely.  It  is  a 
century  and  a  half  since  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  to  "pro- 
"tect"  them,  under  cover  of 
which  their  most  valuable  private 
rights  were  confiscated  to  the 
public  use;  and  it  is  not  twenty 
years  sinceanotheractwas  passed 
with  a  sort  of  kindly  considera- 
tion on  thiir  behalf,  by  favour  of 
which  the  poet  and  the  teacher  of 
writing,  tne  historian  and  the 
teacher  of  dancing,  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  royal  coach- 
man. Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
great  grand-daughter  and  the  de- 
scendant of  Charles  the  Second's 
French  riding-master,  are  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  same  an- 
nual charitable  list.    But  though 
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Statesmen  have  yet  to  le^n  what 
the  state  loses  by  such  unwise 
scorn  of  what  enlightens  and  re- 
fines  it,  they  cannot  re- 
— — -  main  much  longer  ignorant 
'*'t.3i.  ^Q  ^Yiat  extent  they  are 
themselves  enslaved  by  the  power 
they  thus  affect  to  despise,  or  un- 
acquainted with  the  functions  of 
government  and  statesmanship 
it  is  gradually  assuming  to  itself. 
Its  progress  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  Johnson's  and  Gold- 
smith's time,  and  cannot  for  as 
many  more  years  continue  unac- 
knowledged. Pitt  sneered  when 
the  case  of  Bums  was  stated  to 
him,  and  talked  of  literature  tak- 
ing care  of  itself;  which  indeed 


it  can  do,  and  in  a  higher  and 
larger  sense  than  was  mtended 
by  the  minister:  but  whether 
society  can  take  care  of  itself,  is 
also  a  material  question. 

Towards  the  solution,  one  sen- 
tence of  Goldsmith's  protest  is 
an  offering  from  his  sorrow  in 
these  times  of  authorship  by 
compulsion,  not  less  worthy  than 
his  more  cheerful  offerings  in 
those  days  of  authorship  by 
choice  to  which  the  reader  is 
now  invited.  "An  author  may 
"be  considered  as  a  merciful 
"substitute  to  the  legislature. 
"He acts  not  by  pimishing  crimes, 
"but  by  preventing  them." 


END  OF  BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
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1759  TO  1767. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Writing  •//<€  Bee. 
1759. 

The  Booksellers  were  never 
more  active  than  at  the  close  of 
1759'  If  literature  had  anything 
to  hope  from  such  exertions, 
its  halcyon  days  were  come.  If 
it  could  liV'e  on  magazines  and 
reviews ;  if  strength,  subsistence, 
and  respect,  lay  in  employment 
of  the  multitudinous  force  of 
Gnib-street;  if  demand  and  sup- 
ply were  law  sufficient  for  its 
Wgher  interests;  literature  was 
prosjperous  at  last,  and  might 
laugh  at  all  Pope's  prophecies. 
Every  week  had  its  spawn  of 
periodical  publications;  feeble, 
out  of  desperate  fecundity. 
Baddlers,  and  Schemers;  Friends, 
and  Advisers;  Auditors ,  Comptrol- 
^,  and  Grumblers;  Spendthrifts, 
^^Bachelors  ;  Free- Enquirers,  Scru- 
^ors,  and  Investigators ;  English- 
*»,  Freeholders,  and  Moderators; 
Sylphs,  and  Trijlers;  Rangers,  and 
Cottagers;  Templars,  Gentlemefi^  and 


Skeptics;  in  constant  succession 
rose  and  fell.*  "Sons  of  a  day, 
"just  buoyant  on  the  flood,''  next 
day  might  see  them  "  num-    ^ 

"bered  with  the  puppies '- 

"in  the  mud:"  but  the  ^'•3'- 
parents  of  the  dull  blind  off- 
spring had  meanwhile  eaten  and 
drunk,  and  the  owners  or-masters 
profited.  Of  magazines  alone, 
weekly  and  monthly,  I  will 
enumerate  the  specimens  which 
a  very  few  weeks,  between  the 
close  of  1759  and  the  beginning 
of  1760,  added  to  a  multitude 
already  wearing  out  their  brief 
existence.  They  were :  the  Foyal 
Magazine,  or  Gentleman's  MotUhly 
Companion;  the  Impartial  Review, 
or  Literary  Journal;  the  Weekly 
Magazine,  or  Gentleman  and  Ladies' 
Polite  Companion;  the  Ladies'  Ma- 
gazine; the  Public  Magazine;  the 
Imperial  Magazine  ;  the  Royal  Fetnale 
Magazine;  the  Universal  Review; 
the  Lady^s  Museum;  the  Mtisical 
Magazine;  and   the  British  Maga- 

*  See  the  list  in  Nichols's  J!i?7craryA««c- 
doies,  IV.  38-97. 
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zine^  or  Monthly  Repository  for  Gen- 
tlemen and  Ladies. 

See  all  her  progeny,  illustrious  eight ! 

Behold ,  and  count  them ,  as  they 
^759-  rise  to  light. 

^X..-x\.   ^  BerecyntUia,  while  her  oflF- 

spriug  vie 
In  homage  to  the  Mother  of  the  sky, 
Surveys  around  her,  in  the  blest  abode, 
A  hundred  sons,  and  ev'ry  son  a  God : 
Not    less   with   glory   mighty   Dullness 

crown'd. 
Shall  take  thro'  Grub-street  her  triumph- 
ant round, 
And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 
Behold    a   hundred    sons,    and   each   a 
Dunce. 

Whether  with  equal  triumph 
she  beheld  the  new  recruit  ad- 
vance to  take  his  place,  may 
admit  of  question.  But  her 
favourite  Purdons,  Hills,  Willing- 
tons,  Kenricks,  Shiels,  Bakers, 
Guthries,  Wotys,  Ryders,  Col- 
lyers,  Joneses,  Pilkingtons,  Hud- 
dlestone  Wynnes,  and  Hiffemahs, 
were  always  at  hand  to  com- 
fort her:  and  there  was  an  ill- 
fashioned,  out-of-the-way  corner, 
in  even  her  domain,  for  tem- 
porary reception  of  the  SmoUetts 
and  the  Johnsons;  men  who 
owed  her  no  allegiance,  but  had 
not  yet  deserted  Grub-street  al- 
together. "It  is  a  street  in  Lon- 
"don,"  was  Johnson's  definition, 
four  years  before  the  present, 
"much  inhabited  by  writers  of 
"small  histories,  dictionaries, 
"and  temporary  poems :  whence 
"any  mean  production  is  called 
"Grub-street.''  Why,  a  man 
might  enter  even  Grub-street, 
then,  with  bold  and  cheerful 
heart,  seeing  the  author  of  the 
English  Dictionary  there.  For 
there,  as  occasion  called,  he  was 


still  to  be  seen:  poor,  persever- 
ing, proud; 

''Unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir 
or  slave ; " 

inviting  the  world  to  take  heed 
that  indeed  he  «/«j  there,  "tug- 
"ging  at  the  oar." 

With  that  great,  independent 
soul  of  his ,  Samuel  Johnson  had 
no  reproach  for  Fortune:  she 
might  come  to  him  now,  or  stay- 
away  for  ever.  What  other  kind 
of  man  he  might  have  been,  if 
something  more  than  fourpence- 
halfpenny  a  day  had  welcomed 
him  in  the  outset;  or  if  house- 
less and  homeless  street-wander- 
ings with  Savage,  and  resolutions 
to  stand  by  his  country,*  had 
been  forestalled  by  house  and 
home,  and  resolution  of  his  coun- 
try to  stand  by  him;  is  not  in 
his  case  a  matter  of  much  im- 

Eortance.  He  dealt  with  life  as 
e  found  it;  toil,  envy,  want,  the 
patron,  and  the  jail ,  he  grappled 
with  as  they  came;  and  he  had 
now  quietly,  and  finally,  accepted 
the  profession  of  literature  upon 

*  Johnson  told  Murphy  that  he  and 
Savage ,  on  one  occasion ,  walked  round 
Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  their  conversation 
not  only  falling  foul  of  Walpole  for  lay- 
ing restraints  upon  the  stage,  neglectingr 
the  arts,  and  letting  science  go  unre- 
warded, but  themselves  reforming  the 
world  generally,  dethroning  princes, 
establishing  new  forms  of  government, 
giving  laws  to  different  states,  and,  when 
at  last  Catigued  with  their  legislative  of- 
fice ,  and  sorely  in  need  of  refreshment 
and  rest,  finding  themselves  both  togetlier 
unable  to  make  up  more  than  the  sum 
of  fourpence-halfpenny.  Monthlff  Ben'etc, 
lixxvi.  281-282.  And  see  Murphy's  JKs- 
say,  17. 
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its  own  terms.  Repulsed  from 
the  west-end  mansion,  he  turned 
to  the  counters  of  the  east;  in- 
sulted by  bookseller  Osborne,  he 
knocked  him  down  with  one  of 
his  own  folios;*  decently  paid 
by  bookseller  Millar,  he  told  the 
world  to  honour  him  for  raising 
the  rewards  of  books ;  and  treat- 
ing authorship,  since  the  world 
would  have  it  50,  as  any  other 
trade,  and  still  heartily  embracing 
poverty  as  a  trusted  and  honour- 
able companion,  was  content  in 
Gnib-street,  or  any  other  street, 
to  work  out  his  case  as  he  could. 
"Seven  years,  my  lord,  have 
"now  passed,''  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  on  appearance  of 
the  Dictionary  four  years  before, 
"since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
"rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from 
*  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
"have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
"through  difficulties,  of  which  it 
'  "is  useless  to  complain,  and  have 
I  "brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge 
"of  publication,  without  one  act 
I  "of  assistance,  one  word  of  en- 
\     "couragement,  or  one  smile  of 

"favour Is  not  a  patron, 

"my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 

♦  Mrs.  Thrale  (Anecdotes,  232-233)  is  the 
best  anthority  for  this  knocking  down 
of  bookseller  Osborne.  "And  how  was 
'*tlttt  affair,  in  earnest;  now,  do  tell  me, 
"Kr.  Johnson?"  "There  is  nothing  to 
"UHy  dearest  lady ,  but  that  he  was  in- 
"iolnit  and  I  beat  him ,  and  that  he  was 
"a  blockhead  and  told  of  it,  which  I 
'*ilMnild  never  have  done;  so  the  blows 
^lure  been  multiplying,  and  the  wonder 
i!  "ttdckeaing ,  for  all  these  years,  as 
"Ulioauis  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
'^pnblie.  I  have  beat  many  a  fellow ,  but 
"^he  rest  had  the  wit  to  hold  their 
"tongoes." 


"unconcern  on  a  man  struggling 
"for  life  in  the  water,  and  when 
"he  has  reached  ground,  encum- 
"bers  him  with  help?  The 
"notice  which  you  have  — — '-- 
"been  pleased  to  take  of  -^^-si- 
"my  labours,  had  it  been  early, 
"had  been  kind :  but  it  has  been 
"delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
"and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  1  am 
"solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it; 
"till  I  am  known,  and  do  not 
"want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
"cynical  asperity  not  to  confess 
"obligations  where  no  benefit 
"has  been  received;  or  to  be  un- 
"  willing  that  the  public  should 
"consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
"patron,  which  Providence  has 
"enabled  me  to  do  for  myself." 
What!  said  he  to  Garrick  in  more 
familiar  mood,  have  I  sailed  a 
long  and  difficult  voyage  round 
the  world  of  the  English  language, 
and  does  he  now  send  out  his 
cock-boat  to  tow  me  into  har- 
bour?* 

And  from  this  man,  even  now, 
there  was  nothing  to  separate 
the  humblest  of  literary  work- 

*  His  letter  to  Thomas  "Warton  an- 
nouncing the  near  completion  of  his  Dic- 
tionary is  less  known ;  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  his  manly  courage  and  self-reliance 
have  anywhere  found  more  masterly  ex- 
pression. "I  now  begin  to  see  land, 
"after  having  wandered,  according  to 
"Mr.  Warburton's  phrase,  in  this  vast 
"sea  of  words.  What  reception  I  shall 
"meet  with  on  the  shore,  I  know  not: 
"whether  the  sound  of  bells,  and  ac- 
"  clamations  of  the  people,  which  Ariosto 
"  talks  of  in  his  last  canto ,  or  a  general 
"murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not:  whether 
"I  shall  find  upon  the  coast  a  Calypso 
"that  will  court,  or  aPolypheme  that  will 
"  resist.  But  if  Polypheme  comes,  have  at 
'^  Ma  eye:*    ^ostceW,  n.  28. 
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men.    Here  were  his  words,  as  a 

trumpet,  to  call  them  to  the  field; 

and  there  he  was   himself,   in 

person,    to    animate    the 

'-  struggle.     To  what  then 

^'•3^-  should  he  first  look,  who, 
hitherto  a  compelled  and  re- 
luctant dweller  on  the  threshold 
of  Uterature,  was  now  of  his  own 
resolute  choice  advancing  within 
to  try  his  fortune,  if  not  to  this 
great  unyielding  figure  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  for  courage  and  sustain- 
ment?  There,  beyond  a  doubt, 
were  the  thoughts  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith now:  with  poverty,  not 
simply  endured,  but  made  a 
badge  of  honour ;  with  indepen- 
dence, though  indeed  but  a  book- 
seller's servant;  without  remon- 
strance or  uneasy  resistance, 
should  even  the  worst  attendants 
of  the  garret  continue  to  be  his 
lot  for  ever.  "He  assured  me," 
says  the  author  of  the  Rambler  of 
his  friend  Ofellus,  "that  thirty 
"pounds  a  year  was  enough  to 
"enable  a  man  to  live  in  Lon- 
"  don  without  being  contemptible. 
"He  allowed  ten  pounas  for 
"clothes  and  linen.  He  said  a 
"man  might  live  in  a  garret  at 
" eighteenpence  a  week;  few 
*' people  would  inquire  where  he 
"lodged;  and  if  they  did,  it  was 
"easy  to  say,  Sir^  I  am  to  be  found 
^^at  such  a  place.  By  spending 
"threepence  in  a  coffee-house, 
*'he  might  be  for  some  hours 
"every  day  in  very  good  com- 
"pany;  he  might  dine  for  six- 
" pence,  breakfast  on  bread  and 
"milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  with- 
"out  supper.    On  clean-shirt  day. 


"he  could  go  abroad  and  pay 
"visits."*  Nor  were  these  the 
holiday  theories  of  one  to  whom 
the  practice  of  poverty  was  not 
still  familiar.  Here  lay  the  sin- 
gular worth  of  Johnson's  ex- 
ample: that  the  world  of  enemies 
as  well  as  friends  were  begin- 
ning, in  a  poor  man,  to  recognise 
an  mtellectual  chief  and  poten- 
tate of  literature,  a  man  who  had 
the  right  to  rule  them.  "He 
"and I  were  never  cater-cousins," 
wrote  Smollett  to  Wilkes  a  month 
or  two  before  the  date  to  which 
I  have  brought  this  narrative, 
and  in  the  same  letter  Smollett 
calls  him  the  "Great  Cham  of 
"literature."  Yet  the  great 
Cham's  poverty  was  obliged  in 
this  very  year  to  surrender 
Gough-square  for  a  humbler 
lodgmg  in  Gray's-inn:  that  same 
Gough  -  square  in  Fleet  -  street, 
where  Doctor  Bumey  had  found 
him  amid  a  chaos  of  Greek  folios, 
and  with  the  moderate  accom- 

*  Comparing  this  with  his  actual  ex- 
perience, one  feels  that  Ofellus  had  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  on  the  whole.  It 
is  true  that  when  Johnson  first  came  to 
liondon  his  dinner  cost  him  twopence 
more.  ("I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  six.- 
"pence,  and  bread  for  a  penny,  and 
"gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I -was 
"quite  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
"rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing." 
Bosweti,  I.  113.)  But  then  no  fasting  days 
appear  in  Ofellus*s  bill  of  fare,  and  at 
that  period  of  his  life,  as  he  surprised  the 
party  in  the  Hebrides  by  telling  them 
several  years  later,  "  he  had  fasted  for  two 
^^days  at  a  time,  during  which  he  had 
"gone  about  visiting,  though  not  at  the 
"hours  of  dinner  or  supper;  that  he  had 
"  drank  tea,  but  eaten  no  bread ;  that  this 
"was  no  intentional  fasting,  but  hap- 
"pened  just  in  the  course  of  a  literary 
"life,"    J?osip^,  V.  8,  9. 
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modation  of  one  deal  writing 
desk  and  a  chair  and  a  half;  the 
entire  seat  offered  to  his  visitor, 
and  himself  tottering  on  its  three- 
legged  and  one-armed  fellow. 
Nay,  some  few  brief  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  placed  under 
arrest  for  five  pounds  eighteen 
shillings;  though  already  he  had 
written  London,  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  and  the  Rambler, 
and  was  author  of  The  English 
Dictionary, 

Now,  week  by  week,  in  a  paper 
of  Mr.  John  Newbery^s,  he  sent 
forth  the  Idler.  *  What  he  was, 
and  what  with  a  serious  earnest- 
ness, be  it  wrong  or  right,  he 
had  come  into  the  world  to  say 
and  do,  were  at  last  becoming 
evident  to  all.  Colleges  were 
glad  to  have  him  visit  them,  and 
a  small  enthusiastic  circle  was 
gradually  forming  around  him. 
The  Reynoldses,  Bermet  Lang- 
tons,  and  Topham  Beauclercs, 
had  thus  early  given  in  their  al- 
legiance ;  and  Arthur  Murphy  was 


151 

full  of  wonder  at  his  submitting 
to  contradiction,  when  they  dined 
together  this  last  Christmas  day 
with  young  Mr.  Burke  of 
Wimpole-street.  But  not  -^^ 
more  known  or  conspicu-  -^-^-si. 
ous  was  the  consideration  thus 
exacted,  than  the  poverty  which 
still  waited  on  it,  and  claimed 
its  share.  So  might  Hterature 
avenge  herself,  in  this  penniless 
champion,  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
money-bags  of  Walpole  and  Pel- 
ham.  "I  have  several  times 
"called  on  Johnson,"  wrote 
Grainger  to  Percy  some  months 
before  the  present  date,  "to  pay 
"him  part  of  your  subscription" 
(for  his  edition  of  Shakespeare). 
"I  say  part,  because  he  never 
"thinks  of  working  if  he  has 
a  couple  of  guineas  in  his 
"pocket."**  And  again,  a  month 
later:  "As  to  his  Shakespeare, 
^mavet,  sed  non  promovet.  I  shall 
"feed  him  occasionally  with 
"guineas."***  It  was  thus  the 
good  Mr.  Newbery  found  it  best 


*  Among  the  papers  of  Newbery,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray,  is  the  account 
rendered  on  the  collection  of  the  laler  into  two  small  volumes ,  when  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  been  that  Johnson  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  It 
dMmg  the  gn*owing  popularity  of  Johnson ,  and  is  also  worth  comparing  with  similar 
ckarges  in  our  own  time. 

^*  The  Idler. 
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1758.    Mr.  John  Nichols  communicated 


toBoswell  the  subjoined  anecdote.  '*In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who 
*ir»«  an  iqypreAtiee  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his 
*8kaka»gfeare ;  and  observing  that  the  doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  sub- 
"•qriher's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the 
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to  feed  him  too;   and   in  that 

worthy  publisher's  papers  many 

memoranda  of  the  present  year 

were  found,  m  record  of 

—  Lent  Mr,  yohnson  one  pound 

^*-  3'-  one.  For,  in  his  worst  dis- 
tress, it  was  still  but  of  literature 
Mr.  Johnson  begged  or  bor- 
rowed: to  her  he  was  indebted 
for  his  poverty,  and  to  her  only 
would  he  owe  his  independence. 
When  his  mother  was  dying,  he 
did  not  ask  his  friend  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  fashionable  painter  in 
receipt  of  thousands,  for  the  six 
guineas  he  sent  to  comfort  her 
death-bed :  it  was  the  advance  of 
a  printer.*  When,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  she  died,  he  paid  the 
expenses  of  her  funeral  with  the 
manuscript  of  Rasselas. 

So  schooled  to  regard  the 
struggle  of  life  and  literature  as 
one,  and  in  midst  of  all  apparent 
disadvantage  to  venerate  its 
worth  and  sacredness,  the  author 
of  the  Enquiry  into  the  State  of 
Polite  Learning  stepped  cheerfully 
forward  into  the  market  of  books, 
and  offered  his  wares  for  sale. 

" gentleman^s  address,  that  it  might  be 
"  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list  of 
* '  subscribers.  *  1  shaU  print  no  Hat  of  sub- 
"  ^Bcribera,'  said  Johnson ,  with  great  ab- 
**mptne8s;  but  almost  immediately  re- 
-collecting himself,  added,'  very  com- 
"placently,  'Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent 
'*  *  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of 
** '  subscribers :  one ,  that  I  have  lost  all 
"  'the  names;  the  other,  that  I  have 
"'spent  all  the  money!'"  Boswell, 
vni.  88. 

*  "I  find  in  his  diary  a  note  of  the 
"payment  to  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  of  six 
"guineas,  which  he  had  borrowed  of 
"him,  and  sent  to  his  dying  mother." 
ffawkins,  366. 


Bookseller  Wilkie,  of  the  Bible 
in  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  a  spirited 
man  in  his  way  and  one  of  the 
foremost  of  magazine  specula- 
tors, proposed  a  weekly  publica- 
tion of  original  essays,  something^ 
in  the  Rambler  form,  but  once 
instead  of  twice  a  week  and  with 
greater  variety  of  matter.  Gold- 
smith assented;  and  on  Saturday 
the  6th  of  October,  1759,  there 
appeared,  price  threepence,  to 
be  continued  every  Saturday, 
The  Bee, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem 

was  its  motto;  learned,  yet   of 

Eleasant  promise;  taken  from 
ucretius.  It  was  j)rinted  *'neat- 
"ly,"  as  the  advertisement  in  the 
London  Chronicle  of  the  29th  Sep- 
tember had  promised  that  it 
should  be;  *Mn  crown  octavo,  and 
"on  good  paper,  containing  two 
"sheets  or  thirty -two  pages, 
"stitched  in  blue  covers.^'  In 
other  ^^spects  also  it  kept  the 
bookseller's  advertised  promise ; 
"consisting  of  a  variety  of  es- 
"says  on  the  amusements,  fol- 
"lies,  and  vices  in  fashion,  par- 
"ticularly  the  most  recent  topics 
"of  conversation,  remarks  on 
"theatrical  exhibitions,  memoirs 
"of  modem  literature,  &c.  &c.'* 
And  on  the  back  of  the  blue 
cover,  Mr.  Wilkie  begged  leave 
to  inform  the  public  "that  every 
"twelve  numbers  would  make  a 
"handsome  pocket  volume,  at 
"the  end  ot  which  should  be 
^iven  an  emblematical  fron- 
"tispiece,  title,  and  table  of  con- 
"  tents."    So  there  was  reason- 
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able  hope  at  starting;  and  no 
doubt  a  long  line  of  handsome 
pocket  volumes  already  jostled 
each  other,  in  Goldsmith's  lively 
brain. 

The  first  number,  it  must  be 
said,  was  of  good  promise.  One 
finds  a  lack  of  its  wisdom  and 
its  lightness  in  books  "stitched 
"in  blue  covers"  now.  The  in- 
troduction disclaimed  relation- 
ship to  the  magazine  trade  and 
family;  refused  to  tempt  its 
readers  with  "three  beautiful 
"prints,  curiously  coloured  from 
"nature,"  or  to  take  any  kind 
of  merit  from  "its  bulk  or  its 
"frontispiece;"  and  invoked  for 
itself,  with  mixed  mirth  and 
earnestness,  a  class  of  readers 
that  should  know  the  distinction 
between  a  bon-mot  for  White's, 
and  a  jest  for  the  Cat  and  Bag^ 
pipes  m  St.  Giles's.  There  was 
a  letter  on  the  Poles ;  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  Voltaire's  victim, 
Maupertuis;  and,  under  the  title 
of  Alcander   and  Septimius,    a 

Spular  version  of  that  beautiful 
e  of  Boccaccio  which  after- 
wards suggested  to  a  writer  who 
belonged  to  Goldsmith's  coun- 
try, took  early  inspiration  from 
Ins  genius,  and  ,bore  up  im- 
crushed  against  as  desperate 
poverty  by  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample, the  manly  and  earnest 
tragedy  of  Gisippus.  *    Nor,  since 

•  Gerald  Griffin's  life  was  one  of  those 
ilniige,  silent  romances  which  pass  quite 
Uheeded  amid  the  roar  and  movement 
•f  file  busier  life  around  them,  yet  the 
reader  will  find  a  brief  mention  of  it  not 
i<  an  inappropriate  to  my  present  sub- 
J«et.    He  was  a  Limerick  man,  and  at 


the  delightful  gossip  of  Gibber 
had  raised  the  curtain  on  the 
Mountforts,  Nokeses,  and  Bet- 
tertons  of  a  past  age,  had 

any    such    just    or   lively '- 

writing  on  the  theatres  -^'-si- 
been   given    to    the   world,    as 

the  age  of  twenty,  eager  to  make  a  great 
dash  upon  the  stage ,  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don without  a  friend,  but  with  one 
tragedy  finished  in  his  pocket,  and  an- 
other rapidly  forming  in  his  brain.  The 
desperate  craving  of  his  youth  was  to 
force  his  way  into  the  London  theatres, 
and  he  seems  to  have  determined  very 
resolutely  to  use  the  faculty  of  which  he 
felt  himself  possessed  to  that  end ,  failure 
or  neglect  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Agttire,  his  first  tragedy ,  making  no 
way  towards  a  hearing,  ho  wrote  a 
second.  This  was  Oisippus ;  and ,  written 
as  it  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  one  of  the  marvels  of 
youthful  production  in  literature.  The 
solid  grasp  of  character,  the  manly  depth 
of  thought,  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects 
of  the  composition  (more  than  I  can  here 
enumerate) ,  wanted  only  right  direction 
to  have  given  to  our  English  drama  an- 
other splendid  and  enduring  name.  In 
little  London  coffee-houses ,  on  little  slips 
of  paper,  this  tragedy  was  written.  But 
he  could  get  no  hearing  for  it.  Still  un- 
daunted ,  he  wrote  a  comedy ,  he  wrote 
farces, — he  tried  the  stage  at  every 
avenue ,  and  it  would  have  none  of  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  starving  for 
two  miserable  years;  writing  all  day 
within  doors,  and  never  venturing  out 
till  darkness  thre^v  its  friendly  veil  over 
his  threadbare  coat;  to  use  the  common 
phrase,  denying  himsdf  (because  he  could 
not  get  them)  the  common  necessaries  of 
life;  passing  "three  days  together  with- 
"  out  tasting  food  ,^^  in  a  small  room  in  an 
obscure  court  near  St.  Paul's ;  living  for 
the  most  part,  in  short,  on  such  muni- 
ficent booksellers*  rewards  as  two  guineas 
for  the  translation  of  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  a  French  novel.  Something  better 
presented  itself  at  last,  however;  and, 
emerging  from  his  misery,  he  became  a 
critic,  a  reporter,  and,  stimulated  by 
Banim's  success ,  a  writer  of  Irish  tales. 
His  dramatic  dream  was  dreamt,  and  hQ 
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the  playhouse  criticism  of  the 

Bee, 
The  first  of  his  papers  on  this 
subject   pointed    out   the 
superiority  of  French  comic 

'*^3«-  acting  over  English,  with 

its  causes;*  and  had  some  happy 

never  turned  to  the  stage  again.  Bat  not 
without  ill  effects  to  himself  could  he 
hope  to  keep  thus  dormant  and  unused 
the  faculty  which ,  as  it  seems  to  me ,  he 
had  received  in  greatest  abundance.  More 
even  than  the  zeal  of  God's  House  in  his 
later  years,  this  eat  him  up.  What  he 
wrote  thereafter  achieved  a  reasonable 
success;  but,  in  the  character  of  its  pre- 
tension or  achievement,  bore  so  little 
proportion  to  the  performances  that  shed 
lustre  on  his  boyhood,  that  a  growing 
sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  literary 
pursuit  at  last  led  to  a  desire  for  the 
priesthood ,  and  in  his  thirty -fifth  year  he 
entered  a  convent.  He  passed  the  various 
grades  of  his  novitiate,  and  after  two 
years  of  rigorous  monastic  seclusion ,  in 
which  the  monkish  passion  became  more 
and  more  intense,  fell  into  a  sudden 
fever,  and  died  in  1840.  Before  he  en- 
tered the  convent,  he  had  committed  his 
existing  MSS.  to  the  flames.  Among 
them  was  Agtiire,  but  (perhaps  in  touch- 
ing memory  of  his  early  hopes ,  and  that 
some  record  might  be  left  in  vindication 
of  them)  he  saved  Oisippus.  It  was  pro- 
duced during  Mr.  Macready's  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  in  1842 ,  nineteen 
years  after  its  first  composition.  See  Ap- 
pendix (D)  to  this  volume. 

*  This  essay  touches  the  vital  distinc- 
tion between  comic  acting  as  an  art,  or 
study,  and  comic  acting  as  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  personal  humour  or  enjoy- 
ment. I  heard  my  honoured  Mend 
Charles  Lamb  sav,  shortly  before  he 
died,  that  the  difference  of  the  existing 
race  of  comedians  from  those  he  remem- 
bered in  early  life  was  that  less  study  is 
now  found  necessary  than  was  formerly 
judged  to  be  requisite.  That  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  We  do  not  want  capable 
actors ,  at  least  in  comedy ;  but  their  end 
is  answered  with  less  pains.  The  modem 
way,  as  Lamb  too  truly  objected,  is  to 
get  a  familiarity  with  the  audience,  to 
3trike  up  a  kind  of  personal  friendship, 


illustrations  from  his  own  ex- 
perience.* His  later  remarks, 
on  the  want  of  general  stage  dis- 
cipline inEn|^land  (^*  dirty-shir  ted 
"guards  roUmg  their  eyes  round 
"upon  the  audience,  instead  of 
"keeping  them  fixed  upon  the 

or  reciprocity  of  greeting,  and  be  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  them.  Thus  care- 
lessness of  personation  at  once  slips  in ; 
such  coque^ng  between  the  perfomfer 
and  the  public ,  where  ladies  are  in  ques- 
tion, is  a  temptation  to  alarming  ex- 
cesses; and  what  used  to  be  a  sort  of 
sauce  piquant  for  the  pert  epilogue  is 
made  to  give  the  standing  relish  to  the 
whole  play.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  Charles 
Lamb,  at  the  conclusion  of  some  such  de- 
scription as  this ,  "  when  shaU  we  see  a 
"  female  part  acted  in  the  quiet  unappeal- 
"  ing  manner  of  Miss  Pope's  Mrs.  Candour  ? 
"  When  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  Dalilahs 
*'of  the  stage?"  It  is  something  of  the 
same  tone  which  Goldsmith  adopts  in  his 
criticism.  "I  would  particularly  recom- 
"  mend  our  rising  actresses  never  to  take 
"notice  of  the  audience,  on  any  occasion 
"whatever;  let  the  spectators  applaud 
"never  so  loudly,  their  praises  should 
"  pass ,  except  at  the  end  of  the  epilognic, 
"  with  seeming  inattention." 

*  Need  I  quote  from  his  later  Essays  to 
show  what  a  thorough  notion  he  had  of 
country  acting,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  town  acting  too?  "There  is  one 
"rule  by  which  a  strolling  player  may-  be 
"ever  secure  of  success;  that  is,  in  our 
"theatrical  way  of  expressing  it,  to  make 
"  a  great  deal  of  the  character.  To  speak 
"  and  act  as  in  common  life ,  is  not  play- 
"ing,  nor  is  it  what  people  come  to  see : 
"natural  speaking,  like  sweet  wine,  runs 
"glibly  over  the  palate,  and  scarcely 
" leaves  any  taste  behind  it;  but  being 
"high  in  a  part  resembles  vinegar,  which 
"grates  upon  the  taste,  and  one  feels  it 
"while  he  is  drinking."  Advetttures  of  a 
Strolling  Player.  And  who  does  not  re- 
member Partridge's  reason  for  not  think- 
ing Garriek  an  actor!  "He  the  best 
"player?  why  I  could  act  as  well  as  he 
"  myself  . .  .  The  King  for  my  money. 
"He  speaks  all  his  words  distinctly,  half 
"as  loud  again  as  the  other;  anybody 
"may  see  ho  is  an  aptpr." 
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"  actors  ^^);  on  skilful  manage- 
ment of  gesture  (in  which  he  ex- 
cepts Garrick  and  Mrs.  Clive 
from  his  censure,  placing  them 
on  a  level  with  the  French) ;  and 
in  explanation  of  the  ill-success 
of  the  English  operatic  stage, 
where  he  touches  the  springs 
that  operate  to  this  hour;  still 
further  demonstrate  how  com- 
petent he  was  to  this  department 
of  criticism. 

But,  like  Hume's  Epigoniad  ef- 
fort, it  was  all  uphill  work:  his 
first  Bee  had  an  idle  time  of  it, 
and  greater  favour  was  asked  for 
the  second  in  a  paid-for  news- 
paper paragraph  of  particular 
earnestness.  "The  public,"  said 
this  advertisement,  which  had  a 
pathetic  turn  in  it,  "is  requested 
"to  compare  this  with  ^other 
"periodical  performances  which 
"more  pompously  soHcit  their 
"attention.  If  upon  perusal  it 
"he  found  deficient  either  in 
"humour,  elegance,  or  variety, 
"the  author  will  readily  acquiesce 
"in  their  censure.  It  is  possible 
"the  reader  may  sometimes  draw 
"a  prize,  and  even  should  it  turn 
"itt>  a  blank  it  costs  him  but 
"tfireepence."  In  number  the 
secono,  for  that  small  sum,  was 
a  most  agreeable  Httle  lesson  on 
Dress,  against  fault-finders  and 
dealers  in  ridicule,  proving  by 
example  of  cousin  Hannah  that 
such  folks  are  themselves  the 
m©st  ridiculous;  and  a  much 
scsmder  notion  of  a  patriot  king 
ftffli  Bolingbroke's,  in  homely 
fetches  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden,  in  remark  on  the  dif- 
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ficulties  of  so  educating  princes 
that  "the  superior  dignity  of  man 
"to  that  of  royalty"  should  be 
their  leading  lesson,  and  in 
warning  against  the  folly  — -  — 
of  entrusting  a  charge  so  -^'•si* 
sacred  to  men  "who  themselves 
"have  acted  in  a  sphere  too  high 
"to  know  mcuikind."  A  delight- 
ful essay  in  the  same  number, 
with  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  Dick 
Wildgoose  side  by  side,  to  prove 
that  pleasure  is  in  ourselves ,  not 
in  the  objects  offered  for  our 
amusement,  and  that  philosophy 
should  force  the  trade  of  hap- 
piness when  nature  has  denied 
the  means,*  also  well  deserves 
mention. 

The  third  number  opened  with 
a  paper  on  the  Use  of  Language : 
to  which  the  grave  philologist 
resorting  found  language  he  was 
little  used  to.  It  was  a  plea  for 
the  poor:  an  essay  to  prove  that 
he  who  best  knew  how  to  con- 
ceal his  necessities  and  desires, 
was  the  most  likely  person  to 
find  redress,  and  tnat  the  true 
use  of  speech  was  not  to  express 
wants,  but  conceal  them.**    All 

*  This  latter  remark,  I  shoald  add 
however,  did  not  appear  in  the  essay  until 
its  reprint  in  1766. 

**  I  learn  from  the  valuable  and  well- 
conducted  Notes  and  Queries  (i.  83)  the 
curious  feet ,  that  four  years  after  this  re- 
mark had  thus  been  made  by  Goldsmith, 
it  was  repeated  by  Voltaire  (from  whom, 
no  doubt,  Talleyrand  afterwards  stole  it) 
in  his  satiric  little  dialogue  of  Le  Cha/pmi 
et  la  Fotilarde  ((Euvres  Completes  ^  xxix. 
83,  84.  Ed.  1822),  where  the  capon,  com- 
plaining of  the  treachery  of  men,  says, 
"lis  n'emploient  les  paroles  que  pour 
"d^Jguiser  leurs  pensdes,"  But  see  post, 
Book  1V>  Chap.  xm. 
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of  us  have  known  the  Jack 
Spindle  of  this  exquisite  sketch, 
some* perhaps  reheved  him ;  and 
men  many  have  undergone  the 
•^^-^?^  truth  of  his  hfe's  phi- 
"^^'-s^-  losophy,  that  to  have 
much,  or  to  seem  to  have  it,  is 
the  only  way  to  have  more,  since 
it  is  the  man  who  has  no  occa- 
sion to  borrow  that  alone  finds 
plenty  willing  to  lend.  "You 
"then,  O  ye  beggars  of  my  ac- 
"quaintance;"  exclaimed  Gold- 
smith, "whether  in  rags  or  lace, 
"whether  in  Kent-street  or  the 
"Mall,  whether  at  Smyrna  or  St. 
"  Giles's,  might  I  advise  you  as  a 
"friend,  never  seem  in  want  of 
"the  favour  you  solicit.  Apply 
"to  every  passion  but  pity  for 
"redress.  You  may  find  relief 
"from  vanity,  from  self-interest, 
"or  from  avarice,  but  seldom 
"from  compassion.'^  Following 
this  were  three  well-written  cha- 
racters :  of  Father  Feyjoo,  whose 
popular  essays  against  degrading 
superstitions  have  since  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  the  Spanish 
Addison;  of  Alexandrian  Hypa- 
tia,  afterwards  immortalised  by 
Gibbon;  and  of  Lysippus,  an 
imaginary  representative  of  some 
peculiarities  in  the  essayist  him- 
self, and  timely  assertor  of  the 
ordinary  virtues  as  opposed  to 
what  are  commonly  mistaken  for 
the  great  ones. 

Still  the  churlish  public  would 
not  buy  the  Bee;  and  the  fourth 
number's  opening  article  was  a 
good-humoured  comment  on  that 
fact.  Not  a  newspaper  or  ma- 
gazine, he  said,  that  had  not  l^t 


him  far  behind;  they  had  got  to 
Islington  at  least,  while  the  sound 
of  Bow-bell  still  stayed  in  his 
ears:  nevertheless,  "if  it  were 

only  to  spite  all  Grub-street/' 
he  was  resolved  to  write  on;  and 
he  made  light-hearted  announce- 
ment to  the  world  of  what  he  liad 
written  to  Bryanton.*  "If  the 
"present  generation  will  not  hear 
"  my  voice,  hearken,  O  Posterity! 
"to  you  I  call,  and  from  you  I 
"expect  redress!  What  rapture 
"will  it  not  give,  to  have  the 
"Scahgers,  Daciers,  and  War- 
"  burtons  of  future  times  com- 
"menting  with  admiration  upon 
"every  line  I  now  write,  and 
"working  away  those  ignorant 
"creatures  who  offer  to  arraign 
"my  merit,  with  all  the  virulence 
"of  learned  reproach.  Ay,  my 
"friends,  let  them  feel  it;  call 
"names;  never  spare  them;  they 
"deserve  it  all,  and  ten  times 
"more.'^  In  a  like  playful  tone 
are  his  closing  threats,  that,  it 
not  better  supported,  he  must 
throw  off  all  connection  with 
taste,  and  fairly  address  his 
countrymen  in  the  engaging  style 
and  manner  of  other  periodical 
pamphlets.  He  will  change  his 
title  into  the  Royal  Bee  ^  he  says, 
the  Anti'gallican  Bee,  or  the  ^^e*s 
Magazine,  He  will  lay  in  a  proper 
stock  of  popular  topics;  such  as 
encomiums  on  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, invectives  against  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  French,  the 
necessity  of  a  militia,  our  un- 
doubted sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
reflections  upon  the  present  state 

♦  AnUt  p.  102. 
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of  affairs^  a  dissertation  upon 
liberty,  some  seasonable  thoughts 
upon  the  intended  bridge  ot 
Blackfriars,  and  an  address  to 
Britons; — the  history  of  an  old 
woman  whose  tooth  grew  three 
inches  long  shall  not  be  omitted, 
nor  an  ode  upon  "oiu-  victories," 
nor  a  rebus,  nor  an  acrostic  upon 
Miss  Peggy  P,  nor  a  journal  of 
the  weather; — and  he  will  wind 
up  the  whole,  so  that  the  public 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  pur- 
chase, with  four  extraordinary 
pages  of  letterpress,  a  beautiful 
I  map  of  England,  and  two  prints 
'  curiously  coloured  from  nature. 
Such  was  the  booksellers'  litera- 
ture of  the  day:  the  profitable 
contribution  of  Paternoster-row 
and  Grub-street,  to  the  world's 
intellectual  cultivation. 

While  he  satirised  it  thus  good- 
naturedly.  Goldsmith  took  care 
to  append  also  graver  remarks 
on  the  more  serious  matter  it  in- 
volved, and  which  with  his  own 
experience  lay  so  near  his  heart; 
but  in  no  querulous  spirit.  He  is 
now  content  to  have  found  out 
the  reason  why  mediocrity  should 
have  its  rewards  at  once,  and  ex- 
cellence be  paid  in  reversion. 
There  is  in  these  earliest  essays 
something  more  pleasing  than 
even  their  undoubted  elegance 
and  humour,  in  that  condition  of 
mind.  If  neglects  and  injuries 
'  are  still  to  be  his  portion,  you  do 
not  now  despair  that  he  will  turn 
them  to  conmiodities.  It  is  not 
by  his  cries  and  complainings 
yow  shall  hereafter  trace  him 
to  his   neglected,   ill-furnished, 
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wretched  home.  As  he  watches 
its  naked  cobwebbed  walls,  he 
finds  matter  for  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  the  Bee,  in 
watching  the  spiders  that  — - 
have  refuge  there;  and  in  -^'-si- 
his  fourth  number  puts  forth  an 
instructive  paper  on  the  habits 
and  predatory  hfe  of  that  most 
wary,  ingenious,  hungry,  and  per- 
severing insect. 

He  was  not  to  be  daunted  now. 
Looking  closely  into  his  Hfe,  one 
finds  that  other  works  beside 
this  of  the  Bee  were  eking  out  its 
scanty  supplies.  He  was  writing 
for  the  Busy  Body,  published 
thrice  a  week  for  twopence  by 
worthy  Mr.  Pottinger,  and  brought 
out  but  three  days  after  the  Bee. 
He  was  writing  for  the  Lady^s 
Magazine f  started  not  many  days 
later  by  persevering  Mr.  Wilkie, 
in  the  hope  of  propping  up  the 
Bee.  He  had  taken  his  place, 
and  would  go  to  his  journey's 
end.  Since  the  "pleasure  stage 
"coach"  had  not  opened  its  door 
to  him,  he  had  mounted  "the 
"waggon  of  industry;"  not  yet 
despairing,  it  might  be,  to  be 
overtaken  again  by  his  old 
"vanity  whim;"  and  with  such 
help,  even  hopeful  to  come  up 
with  the  "landau  of  riches,"  and 
find  lodgment  at  last  in  the 
"fame  machine."  We  note  this 
pleasant  current  of  his  thoughts 
m  the  Bee's  fifth  number.  There, 
in  that  last  conveyance  he  places 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Pope,  and 
Congreve;  and,  vainly  stretching 
out  a  number  of  his  own  little 
blue-backed  book  to  entice  the 
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goodly  company,  resolves  to  be 

useful    since    he    may   not    be 

ambitious,  and  to  earn  by  as- 

siduity   what  merit    does 

'-  not  open  to  him.    But  not 

^^'  3^-  the  less  cheerfully  does  he 
concede  to  others,  what  for  him- 
self he  may  not  yet  command. 
He  shuts  fame's  door,  indeed, 
on  Arthur  Muf^hy,  but  opens  it 
to  Hume  and  to  Johnson:  he 
closes  it  against  Smollett's  His- 
tory, but  opens  it  to  his  Peregrine 
Pickle  and  his  Roderick  Random. 
And  with  this  paper,  I  doubt  not, 
began  his  first  fellowship  of  fet- 
ters in  a  higher  than  the  Grub- 
street  region.  Shortly  after  this, 
I  trace  Smollett  to  his  door ;  and, 
for  what  he  had  said  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Rambler,  Johnson  soon 
grasped  his  hand.  "This  was  a 
**veiy  grave  personage,  whom 
"at  some  distance  I  took  for  one 
"of  the  most  reserved  and  even 
"disagreeable  figures  I  had  seen; 
**but  as  he  approached,  his  ap- 
*'pearance  improved;  and  when  I 
**  could  distinguish  him  thorough- 
**ly,  I  perceived  that  in  spite  of 
"the  severity  of  his  brow,  he 
"had  one  of  the  most  good 
"natured  countenances  that  could 
"be  imagined.''  In  that  sentence 
lay  the  germ  of  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  literary  friend- 
ships. 

The  poor  essajdst's  habits, 
however,  know  little  change  as 
yet.  His  single  chair  and  his 
window-bench  have  but  to  ac- 
commodate Mr.  Wilkie's  devil, 
waiting  for  proofs ;  or  Mr.  Wilkie 
himself,  resolute  for  arrears  of 


copy.  The  landlady  of  Green- 
arbour -court  remembered  one 
festivity  there,  which  seems  to 
have  been  highly  characteristic. 
A  "gentleman"  called  on  a  cer- 
tain evening,  and  asking  to  see 
her  lodger,  went  unannounced 
up-stairs.  She  then  heard  Gold- 
smith's room  door  pushed  open, 
closed  again  sharply  from  within, 
and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock ; 
after  this,  the  sound  of  a  some- 
what noisy  altercation  readied 
her;  but  it  soon  subsided;  and  to 
her  surprise,  not  unmingled  "with 
alarm,  the  perfect  silence  that 
followed  continued  for  niore  than 
three  hours.  It  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  her,  she  said,  when  the 
door  was  again  opened,  and  the 
"gentleman,"  descending  more 
cheerfully  than  he  had  entered, 
sent  her  out  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern  for  some  supper.*  Mr. 
Wilkie  or  Mr.  Pottinger  had  ob- 
tained his  arrears,  and  could  af- 
ford a  little  comforting  reward  to 
the  starving  author. 

Perhaps  he  carried  off  with  him 
that  mirthful  paper  on  the  clubs 
of  London,  to  which  a  pleasant 
imagination  most  loved  to  pay 
festive  visits  on  solitary  and  sup- 
perless  days.  Perhaps  that  paper 
on  public  rejoicings  for  a  vic- 
tory which  described  the  writer's 
lonely  wanderings  a  few  nights 
before,  fromLudgate-hilltoChar- 
ing-cross,  through  crowded  and 
illuminated  streets,  past  punch- 
houses  and  coffee-houses,  and 
where  excited  shoemakers,  think* 

*  ?tiw,  I.  328,  829. 
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ing  wood  to  be  nothing  like 
leather,  were  asking  with  fright- 
fiil  oaths  what  ever  would  be- 
come of  religion  if  the  woodeij- 
soled  French  papishes  came  over! 
Perhaps  that  more  affecting  lone- 
ly journey  through  the  London 
streets,  which  the  Bee  soon  after 
published  with  the  title  of  the 
City  Night  Piece,*  in  which  there 
was  so  much  of  the  past  struggle 
and  the  lesson  it  had  left,  so 
much  of  the  grief-taught  sym- 
pathy, so  much  of  the  secret  of 
the  genius,  of  tolerant,  gentle- 
hearted  Goldsmith.  What  he 
was  to  the  end  of  his  London 
life,  when  miserable  outcasts  had 
cause  with  the  great  and  learned 
to  lament  him,  this  paper  shows 
lum  to  have  been  at  its  begin- 
ning. The  kind-hearted  man 
would  wander  through  the  streets 
at  night ,  to  console  and  reassure 
the  misery  he  could  not  other- 
wise give  help  to.  While  he 
thought  of  the  rich  and  happy 
who  were  at  rest,  while  he  looked 
up  even  to  the  wretched  roof 
that  gave  shelter  to  himself,  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  those 
to  whom  the  streets  were  tne 
(miy  home.  "Strangers,  wan- 
"iwrers,  and  orphans,"  too 
fasmble  in  their  circumstances  to 
G^iect  redress,  too  completely 
aiid  utterly  wretched  for  pity; 
*poor  shivering  girls"  who  had 
I  lecn  happier  days,  and  been 
Itttered  into  beauty  and  into  sin, 
Wm  lying  peradventure  at  the 

*  Tbe  greater  portion  of  this  striking 
Mer  was  repeated  in  Letter  cxvn.  of  the 
Wun  of  iheWi3fi\^ 


very  doors  of  their  betrayers; 
"poor  houseless  creatures"  to 
whom  the  world,  responsible 
for  their  guilt,  gives  re- 
proaches,  but  will  not  give  — -^ 
relief.  These  were  teachers  -*^3x- 
in  hfe's  truths,  who  spoke  with  a 
sterner  and  wiser  voice  than  that 
of  mere  personal  suffering.  "The 
"slightest  misfortunes  of  the 
"great,  the  most  imaginaiy  un- 
" easiness  of  the  rich,  are  ag- 
"gravated  with  all  the  power  of 
"eloquence,  and  held  up  to  en- 
"gage  our  attention  and  sym- 
"  pathetic  sorrow.  The  poor  weep 
"unheeded,  persecuted  by  every 
"subordinate  species  of  tyranny; 
"and  every  law  which  gives 
"others  security,  becomes  an 
"enemy  to  them.  Why  was  this 
"heart  of  mine  formed  with  so 
"much  sensibility,  or  why  was 
"not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its 
"impulse?"  In  thoughts  like 
these,  and  in  confirmed  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  poor  his  clients 
and  write  down  those  tyrannies 
of  law,  the  night  wanderings 
of  the  thoughtful  writer  not  im- 
profitably  ended.  * 

It  was  a  resolution  very  mani- 
fest in  his  next  literary  labour. 

*  Elia^s  complaint  of  the  Decay  of  Beg- 
gars in  the  metropolis ,  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Magazine,  closed  with 
a  characteristic  mention  of  Goldsmith 
suppressed  when  the  essays  were  col- 
lected, which  I  am  happy  to  preserve 
here:  "My  friend  has  a  curious  manu- 
" script  in  his  possession,  the  original 
"draught  of  the  celebrated  Beggar^s  Feti- 
"  tion  (who  cannot  say  by  heart  the  Beg- 
" gar's  Petition?),  as  it  was  written  by 
"  some  school  usher  (as  I  remember)  with 
"corrections  interlined  from  the  pen  of 
"  Oliver  Goldsmith.  As  a  specimen  of  thq 
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CHAPTER  II. 

David  Garrick. 
1759. 

On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber  the  Bee's  brief  life 
'*''•  3'*  closed,  with  its  eighth  num- 
ber; and  in  the  following  month 
its  editor,  Mr.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, was  sought  out  botfi  by 
that  distinguished  author  Doctor 
Smollett,  and  by  Mr.  John  New- 
bery  the  bookseller,  of  St.  PauPs- 
churchyard.  But  as  he  had  mean- 
while made  earnest  application 
to  Mr.  David  Garrick  for  his  in- 
terest in  an  election  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  it  will  be  best  to  describe 
at  once  the  circumstances  in- 
volved, in  that  application,  and 
its  result  on  the  poor  author's 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the 
rich  nianager  and  proprietor  of 
the  theatre  royal  in  Drury-lane. 

Goldsmith   was   passionately 
fond  of  the  theatre.     In  pros- 

Eerous  days,  it  will  ring  with  his 
umour  and  cheerfuhiess;  in 
these  struggling  times,  it  was  the 
help  and  refuge  of  his  loneliness. 
We  have  seen  him  steal  out  of 
his  garret  to  hear  Columba  sing : 
and  if  she  fell  short  of  the  good 
old  music  he  had  learnt  to  love 
at  Lissoy,  the  other  admiration 

"doctor's  improvement,  I  recollect  one 
"  most  judicious  alteration — 

i.  pampered  menial  drove  me  from  the 
door. 
"It  stood  originally, 

A  livery  servant  drove  me,  Ac.  1 

"Here  is  an  instance  of  poetical  or 

"  artificial  language ,  properly  substituted 

"for  the  phrase  of  common    conversa- 

"tion;  against  Wordsworth." 


he  was  taught  there,  of  happy 
human  faces,  at  the  theatre  was 
always  in  his  reach.  If  there  is 
truth  in  what  was  said  by  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  that  being  happy, 
and  seeing  others  happv,  for  two 
hours,  is  a  duration  01  bliss  not 
at  all  to  be  slighted  by  so  short- 
lived creature  as  man,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  who  despises  the 
theatre  adds  short-sightedness  to 
short  life.*  If  he  is  a  rich  man, 
he  will  be  richer  for  hearing  there 
of  what  account  the  poor  may 
be;  if  he  is  a  poor  man,  he  will 
not  be  poorer  for  the  knowledge 
that  those  above  him  have  their 
human  sympathies.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  held  a  somewhat  strong 
opinion  as  to  this;  thinking  the 
playhouse  more  necessary  in  a 
well  -  governed  commonwealth 
than  the  school,  because  men 
were  better  taught  by  example 
than  by  precept:  and,  however 
light  the  disregard  it  has  fallen 
into  now,  it  might  really  seem  to 
be  a  question  not  altogether  un- 
important, whether  a  high  and 
healthy  entertainment,  the  nature 
of  which,  conservative  of  all 
Wndly  relations  between  man 
and  man,  is  to  encourage,  refine, 
and  diffuse  humanity,  might  not 
claim  a  kind  and  degree  of  sup- 
port which  in  England  has  al- 
ways been  withheld  from  it.  ** 

*  "At  all  other  assemblies,"  says  John- 
son characteristically  (in  The  Idler) ,  *•  he 
"that  comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be 
"expected  to  give  it;  but  in  the  theatre, 
"  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement 
"of  two  hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be 
"  willing  to  be  pleased." 

**  Alas!  the  three  and  twenty  years 
that  have  passed,   with  their  changes, 
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This  remark  occurs  to  me  here, 
because  many  disappointments 
in  connection  with  it  will  occur 
hereafter;  and  already  even 
Garrick's  fame  and  strength  had 
been  shaken  by  his  difficult  re- 
lations with  men  of  letters.  "I 
"am  as  much  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
"Garrick/'  said  Mr.  Ralph,  in 
his  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession^ 
pubhshed  in  1758,  "and  his  ex- 
"cellences,  as  I  ought  to  be:  and 
"I  envy  him  no  part  of  his  good 
"fortune.  But  then,  though  I 
"am  free  to  acknowledge  he  was 
"made  for  the  stage,  I  cannot 
"be  brought  to  think  the  stage 
"was  made  only  for  him;  or  that 
"the  fate  of  every  dramatic  writer 
"ought  either  to  be  at  his  mercy, 
"or  that  of  any  other  manager 
"whatever;  and  the  single  con- 
"sideration  that  there  is  no  alter- 
"native  but  to  fly  from  him,  in 
"case  of  any  neglect  or  con- 
" tempt,  to  Mr.  Rich,  is  enough 
"to  deter  any  man  in  his  senses 
"from  embarking  a  second  time 
"on  such  a  hopeless  voyage.'* 
Manifestly,  however,  this  was 
the  fault  neither  of  Rich  nor  of 
Garrick,  but  of  the  system  which 
left  both  to  shift  as  they  could, 
and  made  self-protection  the 
primary  law.  "The  manager," 
continues  Mr.  Ralph,  admitting 
the  whole  question  at  issue  ui  his 
complaints^  "whether  player  or 
"harlequin,  must  be  the  sole 
"pivot    on    which    the     whole 

rinee  this  was  written,  have  sufficed  en- 
ttrely  to  idter,  tmm  what  they  then  were, 
^    position    and    the    dahns    of   ttie 
tkMrtree.    [1870]. 
OUvtr  GoldtmitKi  Life  and  Times,  I, 


"machine  is  both  to  move  and 
"rest;  there  is  no  drawback  on 
"the  profit  of  the  night  in  old 
"plays;  and  any  access  of 

"reputation  to  a  dead  au -^^ 

"thor  carries  no  imper-  -^''Si* 
"tinent  claims  and  invidious  dis- 
"tinctions  along  with  it.  When 
"the  playhouse  is  named,''  he 
added  bitterly,  "I  make  it  a  point 
"to  pull  off  my  hat,  and  think 
"myself  obHeed  to  the  lowest 
"implement  belonging  to  it.  I 
"am  ready  to  make  my  best  ac- 
"knowledgments  to  a  harlequin 
"who  has  continence  enough  to 
"look  upon  an  author  in  the 
"g[reen-room,  of  what  considera- 
"tion  soever,  without  laughing 
"at  him."  Other  pamphlets  fol- 
lowed in  the  cry;  and  Ned  Pur- 
don  drew  up  a  number  of  anony- 
mous suggestions  as  to  "how  Mr. 
"Garrick  ought  to  behave."* 

It  was  the  employment  of  this 
tone  that  introduced  needlessly 
elements  of  bitterness, "^or  the 
charge  was  a  simple  one,  and 
might  have  been  stated  simply. 
No  doubt  Garrick,  in  common 
with  every  manager-actor  before 
or  since  his  time,  was  fairly  ex- 
posed to  it.  I  have  turned  to  the 
play-bills  of  the  season  directly 
preceding  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Ralph's  pamphlet,**  and  find, 

*  For  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  apologise  to  the  people  abased,  and 
to  promise  the  public ,  by  advertisement, 
never  again  to  offend  in  the  like  man- 
ner.   Monthly  Review,  xxi.  868. 

**  An  unpublished  letter  is  before  me, 
written  by  this  same  Mr.  Ralph  to  Gar- 
rick, the  year  before  his  pamphlet,  con- 
taining a  brief  summary  of  his  private 
wrongs,  and  famishing  so  complete,  an 
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amidst  revivals  of  Fletcher's  Rtde 
a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  and  Shir- 
ley's comedy  of  The  Gamester, 
and  Shakespeare's  Tempest 
as  an  opera  and  Taming  of 
^'^^^'  the  Shrew  as  a  farce,  but 

illustration  of  Garrick's  case,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  his  opponents ,  that  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  printing  it. 
The  weakness  as  well  as  strength  of  both 
may  be  observed  in  it.  The  manager's 
mistake  was  to  encourage  hopes  up  to  the 
point  when  it  no  longer  seemed  nn- 
reasonable  to  the  expectant  to  claim  a 
sort  of  property  in  their  realisation.  The 
author's  mistake  was  to  suppose  that  any 
such  encouragement  could  involve  the 
right  to  force  a  play  upon  a  theatre  irre- 
spective not  only  of  the  manager's  con- 
venience ,  but  of  his  final  right  of  judg- 
ment and  rejection.  Let  it  be  observed, 
too,  that  Garrick  has  evidently  obliged 
Mr.  Ralph  with  money ,  and  that  the  of- 
fence which  causes  the  rupture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  anything  more  grave 
than  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Ralph  should 
wait  one  season  more.  "  Sir,"  he  writes, 
dating  his  letter  the  17th  September  1757, 
"So  long  ago  as  the  year  1743,  I  had 
^'reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  stage 
"was  enchanted  ground  to  me,  which  1 
"might  see,  but  was  never  to  take  hold 
**  of,  and  I  then  resolved  to  turn  my  back 
"  on  the  delusion  for  good  and  aU.  This 
*' resolution  I  adhered  to  invariably  for 
**  ten  years  in  succession ,  and  you  were 
"the  only  man  that  could  have  induced 
"  me  to  break  it ,  which  you  did  by  put- 
"ting  me  on  altering  some  old  comedy 
"under  promise  that  it  should  be  per- 
"  formed  when  done.  In  this  service  I 
"employed  time  enough  to  convince  me 
"that  to  compose  was  as  easy  as  to  cobble. 
"  I  then  turned  my  hand  from  old  to  new 
"things,  hoping  to  be  instrumental  at 
"least  in  preserving, a  secret  which 
"  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  lost 
"to  the  country;  but  on  this  I  was  again 
"unlucky,  for  having  submitted  to  be 
**  judged  iiv  part  by  producing  three  acts 
"only  out  of  five,  my  plan  was  con- 
**demned  without  mercy,  and  I  ac- 
*'  quiesced  in  the  sentence  almost  without 
'^a  murmur.  I  then  became  humble 
"enough  to  think  of  stooping  to  a  farce, 
♦*wbicli  it  is  true  I  was  promised  room 


one  original  production:  Lilliput^ 
played  by  children.  It  is  not  im- 
material to  the  question,   how- 

for,  by  Mr.  Lacy  in  your  name :  but  on 
second  thoughts  chose  to  avoid  the  im- 
prudence of  risking  the  little  charaeter 
I  had  in  a  way  which  could  add  so  little 
to  it,  and  again  applied  myself  to  tlie 
construction  of  another  comedy,  on  a 
plan  acknowledged  by  yourself  to  be 
new  and  striking,  which,  having  licked 
into  something  like  shape ,  I  took^  care 
to  tender  before  your  doors  Tvere 
opened,  believing  in  such  case  no 
danger  of  a  disappointment  could,  be 
against  me  in  point  of  time.  Bat  by 
some  strange  fatality,  I  was  never,  it 
seems ,  to  make  a  right  judgment  -with 
regard  to  the  theatre.  Your  letter  of 
the  10th  gave  me  to  understand  this  be- 
lief of  mine  was  ill-grounded ,  and  your 
other  letter  of  Wednesday  the  14tb  is 
full  of  resentment  that  a  man  of  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty  should  find  out  an- 
other year  of  waiting  was  too  larg^e  a 
tax  onashort  term  for  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  to  pay,  which  was  the 
amount  of  mine  to  you,  expressed  in  the 
most  complaisant  terms  in  my  po-wer 
to  use;  and  if  some  little  impatience 
had  been  visible  at  bottom,  allow  me  to 
ask  you.  Sir,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  nobler  in  you  to  have  imputed  it 
to  the  peevishness  incident  to  all  man- 
kind under  disappointments  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  whether  in  your  happy 
situation  you  could  not  very  well  have 
aflforded  to  do  so.  For  the  rest ,  Sir, 
you  must  be  convinced  that  I  cannot  be 
so  absurd  as  to  put  my  time  into  the 
scale  against  yours  or  even  your  ver^ 
harlequin's.  I  was  in  fact  desirous  to 
avoid  a  farther  ^claircissement  which  X 
foresaw  would  administer  no  consola- 
tion to  me ;  and  as  to  the  favours  you 
have  done  me,  and  the  trouble  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me.  nothing  that  haa 
happened,  or  can  nappen,  shall  ever 
put  me  on  diminishing  their  value ,  or 
explaining  away  the  duties  of  acknow- 
ledgment incumbent  on  me  for  them. 
Being  still,  with  truth  and  sincerity. 
Sir,  Your  most  obliged,  humble  Ser- 
vant, J.  Ralph."  It  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Ralph  that  even  in  this  last  appeal  for^ 
a  friendly  settlement  before  open  war- 
(for  80  I  apprehend  the  letter  should  bo 
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ever,  to  recount  the  highest 
tragic  claimants  thus  affronted  by 
Shi^espeare,  Fletcher,  Shirley, 
and  Lilliput.  They  were  White- 
head, Crisp,  Francis,  Francklin, 
Glover,  Brown,  Mallet,  Murphy, 
and  Dodsley :  for  denying  whose 
higher  attractiveness  to  the 
Shakespeares  and  Fletchers,  nay, 
for  preferring  even  the  comic  to 
that  tragic  Lilliput,*  the  public 
seems  a  better  object  of  attack 
than  the  manager.  When,  some 
years  afterwards,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  joined  the  cry,  this  had 
sarcastic  admission.  "Garrick  is 
"treating  the  town  as  it  de- 
" serves,"  he  said,  ^^ and  likes  to 
^ be  treated:  with  scenes,  fireworks, 
"and  his  own  writing.  A  good 
"new  play  I  never  expect  to  see 
"more;  nor  have  seen  since  the 
^Provoked  Husbandy  which  came 
"out  when  I  was  at  school.^** 
Was  it  GarricVs  crime,  without 

taken) ,  he  cannot  suppress  his  jeer  about 
Oe  harlequins.  For  farther  very  plea- 
sant iUastration  of  the  subject  of  this 
eh^ter  see  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  Life  of 
Garridc,  I.  367-89  (1870). 

*  Most  happily  did  Goldsmith  himself, 
a  few  months  later,  ridicule  these 
tngedies  as  "good,  instructive,  moral 
"sermons  enough,"  which  a  theatre-goer 
might  turn  to  much  profit.  "There,"  he 
sajg,  "I  learn  several  great  truths:  as, 
**that  it  i»  impossible  to  see  into  the  ways 
^of  ftiturity;  that  punishment  always  at- 
^ tends  the  villain;  that  love  is  the  fond 
"soother  of  the  human  breast;  that  we 
** should  not  resist  heaven's  will,  for  in 
*^reci8ttner  heaven's  will ,  heaven's  will  is 
** resisted:  with  several  other  sentiments 
*^ equally  new,  delicate,  and  striking." 
''B^iaroasa  I  have  read,"  says  Gray, 
"but  I  did  not  cry;  at  a  modem  tragedy, 
""U  is  suMclent  not  to  laugh.'*  Worlcs, 
1D.127. 
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good  new  plays,  to  make  the  ven- 
ture of  good  old  ones? 

In  truth,  looking  fairly  at 
his  theatrical  management, 
with  the  Hght  his  pubhshed  -^  ■ 
Correspondence  has  thrown  -^'-si- 
upon  it,  it  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, in  all  generous  and  liberal 
points,  on  those  which  preceded 
it.  Booth  treated  writers  of  Anne 
much  more  scurvily  than  the 
writers  of  George  the  Second 
were  treated  by  Garrick.  "Booth 
"often  declared,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  public  company, 
"that  he  and  his  partners  lost 
"money  by  new  plays ;  and  that, 
"if  he  were  not  obhged  to  it,  he 
"would  seldom  give  his  consent 
"to  perform  one  of  them." 
Garrick  transposed  and  altered 
often;  but  he  never  forced  upon 
the  unhappy  author  of  a  tragedy 
a  change  in  the  reUgion  of  his 
hero,  nor  told  a  dramatist  of 
good  esteem  that  he  had  better 
have  turned  to  an  honest  and 
laborious  calling,  nor  complacent- 
ly prided  himself  on  choaking  sing- 
ing  birds  when  his  stern  negative 
had  silenced  a  young  aspirant. 
Those  were  the  achievements  of 
manager  Gibber.  Garrick  was 
at  all  times  fonder  than  needful  of 
his  own  importance,  it  is  true :  but 
society  has  no  right  to  consent  to 
even  the  nominal  depression,  in 
the  so-called  social  scale,  of  a 
man  whose  calling  exacts  no 
common  accomplishments,  and 
then  resent  the  self-exaggeration 
unwholesomely  begotten  on  its 
own  injustice.  When  Junius  took 
offence  at  the  player  whom  dukes 
II* 
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^md  duchesses  tolerated  at  their 
table,  it  was  not  a  matter  to 
waste  wit  upon,  or  sarcasm,  or 
.  scathmg  eloquence:  he 
-^^^^  simplytoldthe«*F«^i2^«^» 
^^'  3*-  to  stick  to  his  pantomimes, 
tven  men  of  education  were 
known  to  have  pursued  Gar- 
rick,  when  on  country  visits  to 
noblemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
with  dirty  clumsily-folded  notes, 

gassed  amid  the  ill- concealed 
lughter  of  servants  to  the  great 
man's  guest,  with  the  address  of 
**Mr.  David  Garrick,  Player,''  It 
asked  for  a  strengtii  which  Gar- 
rick  did  not  possess,  to  disregard 
this  vulgar  folly ;  it  wounded  him 
where  he  was  known  to  be  weak ; 
it  tempted  him  to  those  self- 
assertions  which  imply  the  failure 
of  self-reliance;  it  poisoned  his 
perfect  faith  in  all  who  were  not 
solely  governed  by  his  will;  and 
it  blinded  him  to  the  ridicule 
with  which  even  dependents 
listened  to  his  public  distress  on 
the  mornings  of  crowded  re- 
hearsals, that  to  decline  some 
ambassador's  proffered  courtesies 
made  him  wretched,  but  prior 
promises  to  countess  dowagers 
must  be  kept. 

A  satisfaction  of  this  kind  was 
afforded  to  Mr.  Ralph,  when,  in 
the  season  C57-'58)  of  this  the 
appearance  of  his  pamphlet, 
the  outraged  manager,  laughing 
heartily  at  all  authors'  complaints 
and  attacks,  and  tearing  up  their 
rebeUious  pamphlets  with  as  ela- 
borate carelessness  as  he  would 
the  card  of  a  duke,  lord,  judge, 
gr  bishop,  to  strike  awe  and  ad- 


miration into  bystanders,  did  yet, 
most  laboriously  and  most  clum- 
sily, bring  out  Doctor  Smollett,  in 
a  piece  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  genius.*  The  concession  was 
appropriately  followed  by  pro- 
duction of  the  Agis  of  Mr.  Home ; 
not  without  reason,  by  Douglas- 
loving  Gray,  cried  over  for  its 
exclusively  modem  Greek,  and 
compared  to  "an  antique  statue 
"painted  white  and  red,  frizzed 
"and  dressed  in  a  negligee  made 
"by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-ma- 
«ker.«**  Then,  failure  and 
laughter  repaying  this  pains  and 
warmth,  the  cold  fit  came  violent- 
ly back;  and  in  the  season  of  ^58 
and  '59  the  wrongs  of  Robert 
Dodsley  and  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
bereaved  Cleone  and  deserted 
Orphan  of  China,  were  the  talk 
of  the  town.  The  topic  seemed 
to  force  itself  on  one  who  was 
delivering  in  a  protest  against 
the  wrongs  of  men  of  letters; 
and  with  the  Enquiry  into  Polite 
Learning  appeared  these  remarks, 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
stage.*** 

"Our  poet's  performance  must 
"undergo  a  process  truly  chemi- 
"cal,  before  it  is  presented  to 
"the  public.  It  must  be  tried  in 
"the  manager's  fire,  strained 
"through  a  licenser,  and  suffer 
"from  repeated  corrections  till  it 

*  TheReprizids,  Off  the  Tarz  of  Old  Eng^ 
land,  written  and  acted  to  animate  tho 
people  against  the  French;  a  poor  comedy, 
or  rather  farce,  but  contaUiing  some  capi- 
tal sailor-talk,  and  inimitable  teaches  of 
caricature. 

**  Murphy's  GarHdc,  i.  317.    SeiB  also 
Gray's  Works,  ra.  161, 188,  &c. 
***  Cliap.  XIX. 
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**inay  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum 
**wlien  it  arrives  before  the 
"public  It  may  be  said  that  we 
"have  a  sufficient  number  of 
"plavs  upon  our  theatres  already, 
"and  therefore  there  is  no  need 
"of  new  ones.  But  are  they  suf- 
"ficiently  good?  And  is  the 
"credit  of  our  age  nothing? 
"Must  our  present  times  pass 
"away  unnoticed  by  posterity? 
"If  these  are  matters  ot  indif- 
"ference,  it  then  signifies  no- 
"diing,  whether  we  are  to  be 
"entertained  with  the  actor  or 
I  "tiie  poet,  with  fine  sentiments 
"or  painted  canvas;  or  whether 
"the  dancer  or  the  carpenter  be 
"constituted  master  ol  the  cere- 
" monies.  How  is  it  at  present? 
"Old  pieces  are  revived,  and 
"scarcely  any  new  ones  admitted. 
"The  actor  is  ever  in  our  eye, 
"the  poet  seldom  permitted  to 
"^pear;  and  the  stage,  instead 
"of  serving  the  people,  is  made 
"subservient  to  the  interests  of 
"avarice.  Getting  a  play  on 
"even  in  three  or  four  years,  is  a 
"privilege  reserved  only  for  the 
"nappy  few  who  have  the  arts  of 
"courting  the  Manager  as  well  as 
"the  Muse:  who  have  adulation 
"to  please  his  vanity,  powerful 
"patrons  to  support  their  merit, 
"or  money  to  indemnify  disap- 
"pointment.  Our  Saxon  ances- 
**U)rs  had  but  one  name  for  a 
''wit  and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dis- 
*pote  the  propriety  of  uniting 
"Ibose  characters  then:  but  the 
'^ttaa  who,  under  the  present 
•discouragements,  ventures  to 
"write  for  the  stage,  whatever 
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"claim  he  may  have  to  the  ap- 
"pellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has 
"no  right  to  be  called  a  con- 
"  juror. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  ^^^' 
Goldsmith  wholly  justified  ^^  3'- 
in  this,  and  there  are  passages 
of  sneering  and  silly  objection  to 
Shakespeare  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  it  which  very  pain- 
fully reveal  the  temper  in  which 
it  was  written;  but  it  is  yet  un- 
questionable that  the  feeling 
pervading  equally  the  extract 
and  Mr.  Ralph's  pamphlet  was 
now  becoming  general  with  the 
literary  class,  and  tended  greatly 
to  embitter  the  successes  of 
Garrick's  later  life.  In  connec- 
tion with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
regret  will  always  arise,  remem- 
bering the  differences  of  a  Gold- 
smith and  a  Ralph,  that  the  hvely 
irritable  actor  should  have  been 
indiscriminate  in  the  resentment^ 
it  provoked,  and  unable,  in  any 
instance,  to  conceive  a  better  ac- 
tuating motive  than  the  envy  his 
Erosperity  had  excited.  Thomas 
>avies  tells  us,  that  when,  some- 
where about  the  time  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Beey  Goldsmith 
sought  to  obtain,  what  a  strug- 
gling man  of  letters  was  thought 
to  have  some  claim  to,  the  vacant 
secretaryship  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Garrick  made  answer  to  a 
personal  application  for  his  vote 
that "  Mr.  (ioldsmith  having  taken 

pains  to  deprive  himself  of  his 
"assistance  by  an  unprovoked 
"attack  upon  his  management  of 
"the  theatre  in  his  Present  State 

^  of  Learning^  it  lyas  impossible 
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"he  could  lay  claim  to  any  re- 
"  commendation  from  him. "  * 
Davies  adds,  that  "Goldsmith, 
"instead  of  making  an 
■  "apology  for  his  conduct, 

.^t.31.  "either  from  misinforma- 
"tion  or  misconception,  bluntly 
*^  replied,  *In  truth  he  had  spoken 
"*his  mind,  and  believeci  what 
"*he  said  was  very  right.'  The 
'^manager  dismissed  him  with 
"civihty." 

The  manager  might  with  wis- 
dom have  done  more.  The  blunt 
reply,  in  a  generous  man's  inter- 
pretation, should  at  least  have 
blunted  the  fancied  wrong.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  neither  of 
these  famous  men ,  whose  cheer- 
ful gaieties  of  heart  were  natural 
bonds  for  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
strong  alliance,  should  through- 
out life  have  wholly  lost  the 
sense  of  this  first  unlucky  meet- 
yjg.  As  Goldsmith  himself  re- 
moved from  the  second  edition 
of  the  Polite  Learning  much  that 
had  given  Garrick  most  offence 
and  in  the  ordinary  copies  it  is 
now  no  longer  found,  it  may 
more  freely  be  admitted  that  the 
grounds  of  offence  were  not  al- 
together imaginary.  Indeed,  be- 
sides what  I  have  quoted,  there 
were  incidental  expressions  yet 
more  likely  to  breed  resentment 
in  a  sensitive,  quick  nature.  "I 
"am  not  at  present  writing  for  a 
"party,"  said  Goldsmith,  "but 
**  above  theatrical  connections  in 
"every  sense  of  the  expression. 
"I  have  no  particular  spleen 
*' against  the  fellow  who  sweeps 
^  *  Davlea's  Uft  of  QaxrU^^  n.  U9. 


"the  stage  with  the  besom,  or 
"the  hero  who  brushes  it  with 
his  train.    It  were  a  matter  of 
"indifference  to  me,  whether  our 
*' heroines    are    in   keeping,    or 
"our  candle-snuffers  bum  their 
"fingers,  did  not  such  make  a 
"great  part  of  public  care  and 
"polite  conversation.     Our  ac- 
"  tors  assume  all  that  state  off  the 
"stage  which  they  do  on  it;  and, 
"to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
"from    the    green-room,    every 
"one  is  up  in  his  part.    I   am 
"sorry  to  say  it,  they  seem   to 
"forget  their  real  characters/'* 
With  sorrow  is  it  also  to  be  said, 
that  here  the  writer  was  manifest- 
ly wrong.    Mr.  Ralph's  "imple- 
"ments"  and  "harlequins"  were 
not  more  tasteful  and  considerate 
than  this  jeering  tone. 

There  is  no  intellectual  art  so 
peculiarly  circumstanced  as  that 
of  the  actor.  If,  in  the  hurried 
glare  which  surrounds  him,  each 
vanity  and  foible  that  he  has 
comes  forth  in  strong  relief,  it  is 
hard  to  grudge  him  the  better 
incidents  to  that  brilliant  lot  for 
which  he  pays  so  dearly.  His 
triumphs  had  need  be  bright  and 
dazzling,  for  their  fires  are  spent 
as  soon  as  kindled;  his   enjoy- 

*  The  same  feeling  and  spirit  are  per 
ceptible  in  Letter  lxxxv.  of  the  CiiiBetx  oj 
the  World.  "How  will  your  surprise ,  mj 
"Fum,  increase  when  told  that  thou^t 
*'  the  law  holds  them  as  vagabonds,  xnau^ 
"of  them  earn  more  than  a  thousand  j 
"year!  You  are  amazed!  There  ii 
"cause  for  amazement.  Avagabond  -witl 
"  a  thousand  a  year  is  indeed  a  ctirioaiti 
"in  nature;  a  wonder  far  surpassixii 
"the  flying-fish,  petrified  crab,  or  tra 
(» veiling  lobster," 
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ments  intense,  for  of  all  mental 
influences  they  wither  soonest. 
He  may  plant  in  infinite  hearts 
the  seeds  of  goodness,  ideal 
beauty,  and  practical  virtue;  but 
with  their  fruits  his  name  will 
not  be  remembered,  or  remem- 
bered only  as  a  name.  And 
surely,  if  he  devotes  a  genius 
that  might  command  success  in 
any  profession,  to  one  whose  re- 
wards, if  they  come  at  all,  must 
be  immediate  as  the  pleasure 
and  instruction  it  diffuses,  it  is  a 
short-sighted  temper  that  would 
eclipse  the  pleasure  and  deny 
the  rewards. 

The  point  of  view  at  this  time 
taken  by  Goldsmith  was  in  fact 
obscured  by  his  own  unlucky 
fortunes;  but  the  injustice  he 
shrunk  from  committing  in  the 
case  of  the  prosperous  painter, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  he  should  not 
thus  carelessly  have  inflicted  on 
the  prosperous  actor,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick.  If  to  neither  artist  might 
be  conceded  the  claim  of  creative 
genius,  at  least  the  one  might 
have  claimed  to  be  a  painter  of 
portraits,  even  as  the  other  was. 
Ifeeasy  relations,  indeed,  which 
only  exist  between  author  and 
actor,  have  had  a  manifest  ten- 
dency at  all  times  unfairly  to 
disparage  the  actor's  intellectual 
claims,  and  to  set  any  of  the  in- 
ferior arts  above  them.  Never- 
theless, the  odds  might  be  made 
acre  even.  The  deepest  and 
nrest  beauties  of  poetry  are 
ftose  which  the  actor  cannot 
^p;  but,  in  the  actor's  startling 
triumphs,  whether  of  movement. 
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gesture,  look,  or  tone,  the  author 
has  no  great  share.  Thus,  were 
accounts  fairly  struck  with  the 
literary  class,  a  Garrick 
might  honestly  be  left  be-  ■— — '- 
tween  the  gentle  and  grand  ^^'  ^^' 
superiority  of  a  Shakespeare  on 
the  one  nand,  who,  from  the 
heights  of  his  immeasurable  ge- 
nius, smiles  down  help  and  fellow- 
ship upon  him;  and  the  eternal 
petulance  and  pretensions  of  an 
Arthur  Murphy  on  the  other,  who, 
from  the  round  of  a  ladder  to 
which  of  himself  he  never  could 
have  mounted,  looks  down  with 
ludicrous  contempt  on  what  Mr. 
Ralph  would  call  the  "imple- 
" ments"  of  his  elevation. 

Let  me  here  add,  that  since 
this  portion  of  my  book  was  first 
written,  I  have  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  unprinted  letters  which 
not  only  place  Garrick  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  his  biogra- 
phers genersdly  have  shown  him 
m,  but  suggest  a  tenderness  of 
consideration  for  what  was  de- 
fective in  his  character,  even 
greater  than  I  have  ventured  to 
claim  for'him.  In  the  actual  path 
of  life  he  crossed  Goldsmith  so 
often,  that  perhaps  the  reader  will 
not  think  it  a  censurable  di^es- 
sion,  if  in  some  few  additional 
pages  I  give  him  tidings  he  has 
not  before  seen  of  a  man  so 
famous,  and  whose  gay,  bright, 
glancing  Uttle  figure,  reappears 
with  such  frequent  and  pleasant 
cheerfulness  in  every  social  pic- 
ture of  the  time. 
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David  Garrick  was,  as  all  of 
us  know ,  the  son  of  a  recruiting 
captain  whose  family  originally 
was  French  (the  name  was 
— — —  Garrique) ,  and  from  whom 
31-  he  appears  to  have  in- 
herited his  little  figure,  his  ex- 
pressive eye,  his  happy  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  and  restless  vivacity  of 
motion.  His  biographers  de- 
scribe him  acting  Serjecint  Kite  at 
a  private  play  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old;  and  the  first  of  these 
letters  I  possess,  written  to  his 
father  when  he  was  fifteen,  marks 
exactly  that  bent  of  his  tastes  in 
describing  "a  very  pretty  woman, 
"only  she  squints  a  little,  as  Cap- 
*'tain  Brazen  says  in  the  Recruit- 
^^ing  Officer.^''  His  father  was 
then  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  hav- 
ing taken  the  place  of  an  officer 
who  had  occasion  to  return,  and 
whose  full  pay  Captain  Garrick's 
increasing  family  made  it  de- 
sirable that  he  should  exchange 
for  his  own  half-pay,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  lengthened  exile 
from  his  home  at  Lichfield. 
What  Johnson  said  of  his  old 
friend,  the  year  after  his  death, 
stands  out  on  the  very  face  of 
this  correspondence.  "Garrick, 
"sir,  was  a  very  good  man,  the 
"cheerfuUest  man  of  his  age.  He 
"began  the  world  with  a  great 
"hunger  for  money.  The  son  of 
"a  half-pay  officer,  he  was  bred 
"in  a  family  whose  study  was  to 
"make  fourpence  do  as  much  as 
"others  made  fourpence  half- 
"  penny  do.  But  when  he  had  got 
"money  he  was  very  liberal."* 

♦  Soswell,  vn.  262, 


In  no  querulous  or  ccHnplain- 
ing  spirit,  the  boy's  letters  yet 
show  us,  from  year  to  year,  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  that 
otherwise  happy  home.  Their 
"accoutrements,"  as,  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  describing  the  family 
wardrobe  to  his  faAer,  he  pre- 
fers dramatically  to  express  hiio- 
self ,  are  shabby.  Another  year, 
his  mother's  health  is  not  strong-, 
and  wine  has  to  be  purchased  for 
her.  Another,  and  he  is  himself 
showing  off  quite  grand  at  a  fine 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  strength  of  two  half-crown® 
which  Mr.  Walmsley  has  giveiL 
him  to  bestow  on  the  servants. 
Then,  sisters  Lenny  and  Jenny 
(Magdalen  and  Jane)  want  small 
sums  to  buy  lace  for  their  head- 
dresses, or  how  otherwise  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  vulgrar 
madams?  And  at  length  he  has 
to  inform  his  dear  papa  that  he 
is  himself  turned  quite  phi- 
losopher; but  yet,  to  show  that 
he  is  not  vain  of  it,  he  protests 
that  he  would  gladly  "get  shut*' 
of  the  philosopher's  charac- 
teristic, to  wit,  a  ragged  pair  of 
breeches  (especially  as  he  has 
lately  had  a  pair  of  silver  breeches- 
buckles  presented  to  him) ;  where- 
fore, if  me  gallant  captain  would 
cure  his  son  of  philosophic  con- 
templation, the  only  way  will  be 
to  send  some  handsome  things 
for  a  waistcoat  and  breeches  as 
aforesaid.  "They  tell  me  velvet 
"is  very  cheap  at  Gibraltar. 
"Amen,  and  so  be  it!" 

One  fancies  the  smile  and  tear 
together  starting  to.  thQ  iather's 
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lace  as  he  reads  little  David's 
letters;  and  if,  over  that  last,  the 
tear  lii^ered  a  little,  its  succes- 
sor of  a  fortnight's  later  date 
brought  happier  thoughts  again. 
Here  the  young  letter -writer 
Ivoke  off  into  talk  about  art  and 
painters y  saying  suddenly,  that 
Att'e  existed  one  piece  of  Le 
Grout's  (a  miniature-painter  of 
that  day)  which  he  valued  above 
all  the  pieces  of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles ; 
and  it  g^ve  him  more  pleasure, 
he  would  af6rm,  to  have  one 
glance  of  that  than  to  look  a 
I  whole  day  at  the  finest  picture 
in  the  world;  nay,  it  had  this 
efiect  upon  him,  that  when- 
ever he  looked  upjon  it  he  fan- 
cied himself  at  Gibraltar,  saw 
the  Spaniards,  and  sometimes 
moimted  garrison.  The  portrait 
was  then  m  his  hand,  he  added, 
yet  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
describe  it,  "It  is  the  figure  of 
!  "a  gentleman,  and  I  suppose 
"mihtary  by  his  dress;  I  think 
**Le  Grout  told  me  his  name  was 
"one  Captain  Peter  Garrick ;  per- 
''baps  as  you  are  in  the  army 
"you  may  know  him,  he  is  pretty 
"pDy,  and  I  believe  not  very 
"tafl."  Is  not  the  letter  a  bit  of 
comedy  in  itself,  a  piece  of 
diaracter  and  feeling  such  as 
Farquhar  might  have  written? 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  talk 
of  the  University  for  the  young 
letter-writer,  wnich  again  and 
[1  again  recedes  under  pressure  of 
I  vaats  more  craving,  but  still  is 
I  not  wholly  given  up,  when,  on 
I  die  good  Gilbert  Wahnsley's 
I    as^estion;  he  (ivails  himself  of 
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an  advertisement  in  the  Gentie* 
matCs  MagaiUne*  for  ever  memor- 
able to  afl  students  of  our  English 
tongue,  which  informs  him  ^,_ 
that  "At  Edial,  near  Litch-  -^^^ 
"field  in  Staffordshire,  ^^3'- 
"young  gentlemen  are  boarded, 
"and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
"languages,  by  Samuel  John- 
"SON,"  Here  he  remains  but  a 
very  few  months;  which  suffice 
nevertheless  to  break  up  the 
teacher's  establishment,  to  dis- 
sipate the  scholar's  hopes  either 
or  army-chaplaincy  or  country- 
rectory,  and  to  brmg  up  both  to 
London  in  search  of  other  for- 
tune. They  separate  on  arriving 
there,  in  what  altered  circum- 
stances to  meet  again! 

Another  interval  of  some  five 
years  has  seen  little  David  a 
student  of  Lincoln's -inn,  a 
lounger  about  the  theatres,  a 
mourner  within  the  same  year 
for  the  deaths  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and,  on.  the  receipt  of 
a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds 
from  an  uncle  who  had  been  in 
the  wine  trade  in  Lisbon,  a 
partner  with  his  elder  brother 
Peter  as  wine  merchant  of  Lon- 
don and  Lichfield.  Peter,  bom 
six  years  before  David,  was  an 
honest  worthy  man,  who  ac- 
cording to  Boswell  strongly  re- 
sembled David  in  countenance, 
though  of  more  sedate  and  placid 
manners,  and  of  whom  Jonnson 
believed  that  if  he  had  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  gaiety  as  much  as 
David  he  might  have  been  as 

•  For  Jftne  wid  gruljr,  %i^ 
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brisk  and  lively;*  but  in  reality 
of  very  formal  cut,  anything  but 
brisk  or  lively,  not  in  the  least  a 
cultivator  of  gaiety,  on 
•— — -  the  contrary  methodical 
^^'^^'  and  precise  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  always  objecting  to 
his  brother's  hankering  for  the 
stage,  even  from  those  youthful 
days  when  the  sprightly  lad  of 
fourteen  underwent  sharp  lec- 
tures from  his  grave  senior  of 
twenty,  on  the  impropriety  of 
getting  up  theatrical  squibs,  or 
writing  comic  verses  against  the 
ladies  of  Lichfield.  Davies, 
Murphy,  Gait,  and  Boaden,  all 
tell  us  that  their  altercations,  be- 
came at  last  so  frequent,  that  in 
1740,  by  the  intercession  of 
mutual  friends,  their  partnership 
was  dissolved;  but  this  I  can 
now  show  to  be  a  mistake.  They 
were  partners  to  the  close  of 
that  year,  though  Peter  even  then 
had  heard  painful  rumours  of  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm 
being  frequently  seen  in  com- 
pany with  an  actor  and  playhouse 
manager,  Mr.  Giifard  of  Good- 
man's-fields.  They  were  in 
partnership  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  when  Peter,  on 
coming  to  London,  found  his 
brother  subject  to  unaccountable 
fits  of  depression,  abstraction, 
and  lowness  of  spirits;  warned 
him  against  play-actors  and 
play-managers  (notwithstanding 
advantages  gained  to  the  firm 
by  Mr.  Gifiard  having  recom- 
mended it  to  supply  the  Bedford 
coffee-house,  "one  of  the  best  in 


"London");  and,  happily  for  him- 
self, did  not  know  that  his  as- 
sociate in  a  respectable  business 
had  already,  impelled  by  a  secret 
passion  he  dared  not  openly 
divulge,  gone  privately  to  Ipswich 
with  that  very  manager  GifFard, 
and  under  the  name  of  Lyddal 
had  played  in  Oronoko  and  the 
Orphan  y  and  had  performed  Sir 
Harry  Wildair  and  our  old  friend 
Captain  Brazen.  They  were 
partners  still,  as  that  year  went 
on,  though  the  business  had 
fallen  very  low,  and  Foote  always 
remembered  Davy,  as  he  said 
in  his  malicious  way,  living  in 
Durham-yard  with  three  quarts 
of  vinegar  in  the  cellar,  calling- 
himself  a  wine  merchant.  They 
continued  even  to  be  partners, 
when  at  last,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  October  1741,  the  cur- 
tain rose  on  the  performance  of 
Richard  the  Third  in  the  theatre  at 
Goodman's-fields. 

The  tragic  stage  was  then  sunk 
very  low.  Betterton  had  been 
dead  more  than  thirty  years. 
Booth  had  quitted  the  profession 
fourteen  years  before,  Wilks  was 
no  longer  one  of  its  ornaments, 
and  even  the  traditions  of  that 
brilliant  time  now  chiefly  lived 
with  Gibber.  When  that  veteran 
tried  his  hand  at  tragedy,  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  what  pains  he 
took  to  ground  himself  on  some 
great  actor  of  the  days  of  his 
youth,  to  the  minutest  copy  of 
look,  gesture,  gait,  speech,  and 
"every  motion  of  him;^'  nor 
does  it  appear  that  at  this  time 
any   higher   impression   of   th^ 
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tragfic  art  prevailed.  In  comedy, 
genius  might  yet  be  seen;  it  was 
something  more  than  tradition 
that  shone  in  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  ;* 
Gibber  still  occasionally  (and  to 
good  audiences)  played  one  of 
his  comic  parts,**  Quin's  Fal- 
staif  and  Fondle  wife  were  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  originality,  by 
those  who  had  a  taste  for  it  in 
no  very  tasteful  form,  might  be 
enjoyed  in  Harper,  Neale,  Hip- 
pisley,  Ben  Johnson,  Woodward, 
and  Macklin.  But  the  lovers 
were  now  bellowed  forth  by 
Ryan,  Bridgewater  and  Walker 
stormed  in  the  tyrants,  and  the 
heroes  belonged  exclusively  to 
Milward  andDelane,  except  when 
Quin,  turning  from  what  he  could 
to  what  he  could  not  do,  mouthed 
forth  Othello,  Richard,  or  Lear. 
In  such  a  night  of  tragedy,  it  was 
with  the  sudden  effulgence  as  of 
new-risen  day  that  Garrick  burst 
upon  the  scene.  It  is  not  for  one 
who  can  speak  but  from  report 
of  others,  to  pretend  to  describe 
the  effect  upon  those  who  actually 
witnessed  it.  But  let  me  borrow 
the  description  of  a  sixth-form 
scholar  of  Westminster- school, 

•  Horace  "Walpole  (who  however  was 
•eMom  a  jnst,  and  never  an  indulgent 
critic  of  theatres)  was  thus  writing*  to 
Mann  three  days  (22nd  October  1741) 
after  Garrick^s  first  appearance  at  Oood- 
Bian^s-fields.  '*I  have  been  two  or  three 
^ times  at  the  play,  very  unwillingly;  for 
"  nothing  was  ever  so  bad  as  the  actors, 
*^  except  the  comi>any.  There  is  much 
•* vogue  in  a  Mrs.  Woffington:  a  bad  ac- 
"  tress,  but  she  has  life."    Coll.  Lett,  i.  84. 

*♦  "Old  Gibber  plays  to-night,  and  aU 
"the  world  will  be  there,"  Walpole  to 
Mum,  Dec,  8, 1741.    CoU,  Lett,  i,  99. 


who  saw  Garrick's  acting  at  the 
age  most  impressible  to  all  such 
emotions,  and  saw  it  side  by  side 
with  the  style  of  acting  it 
displaced;  who  remem-  — — '- 
bered  it  as  vividly  to  the  '*^*-3^- 
close  as  at  the  opening  of  Hfe; 
and  who  recalled  it  in  language 
which  seems  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  and  exactness  of  its  re- 
cord. 

The  scene  is  Covent-garden, 
for  the  time  is  nearly  five  years 
advanced  from  the  first  night  at 
Goodman's-fields ;  and  the  play, 
which  is  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent^  is 
to  be  played  by  Quin  and  Ryan 
in  Horatio  and  Altamont,  by 
Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and 
Garrick,  in  CaHsta,  Lavinia,  and 
Lothario.  The  curtain  rises,  and 
Quin  presents  himself.  His  dress 
is  a  green  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered down  the  seams,  an 
enormous  full-bottomed  periwig, 
rolled  stockings,  and  high-heeled 
square-toed  shoes.  He  goes 
through  the  scene  with  very  little 
variation  of  cadence.  In  a  deep 
full  tone,  accompanied,  by  a  saw- 
ing kind  of  action  which  has 
more  of  the  senate  than  the  stage 
in  it,  he  rolls  out  his  heroics  with 
an  air  of  dignified  indifference 
that  seems  to  disdain  the  plaudits 
bestowed  on  him.  Then  enters 
Mrs.  Gibber,  and  in  a  key  high- 
pitched,  but  sweet  withal,  sings, 
or  rather  recitatives,  Rowe's 
lines :  but  her  voice  so  extremely 
wants  contrast,  that  though  it 
does  not  wound  the  ear  it  wearies 
it;  when  she  has  once  recited 
two  or  three  speeches,  the  man- 
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ner  of  every  succeeding  one  is 

known;  and  the  hearer  hstens  as 

to  a  long  old  legendary  ballad 

of    innumerable    stanzas, 

-=; every    one    of   which    is 

^^  31-  chanted  to  the  same  tune, 
eternally  chiming  without  varia- 
tion or  relief.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
follows;  and  something  of  the 
liabit  of  nature,  caught  from 
comedy,  enters  the  scene  with 
her.  She  has  more  change  of 
tone^  more  variety  both  of  action 
and  expression;  and  the  com- 
parison is  decidedly  in  her  favour. 
"But  when,"  continues  Richard 
Cumberland,  for  it  is  he  whom  I 
quote,  "after  a  long  and  eager 
"expectation,  \  first  beheld  little 
"Garrick,  then  young  and  light 
*'and  alive  in  every  muscle  and 
"in  every  feature,  come  bound- 
*'ing  on  the  stage  and  pointing  at 
*'the  wittol  Altamont  and  heavy- 
" paced  Horatio— Heavens!  what 
"a  transition!  it  seemed  as  if  a 
"whole  century  had  been  stepped 
"over  in  the  passage  of  a  smgle 
"scene;  old  things  were  done 
"away,  and  a  new  order  at  once 
"brought  forward,  bright  and 
"luminous,  and  clearly  destined 
*^to  dispel  the  barbarisms  of  a 
"tasteless  age,  too  long  super- 
*'stitiously  devoted  to  the  lUu- 
*'sions  of  imposing  declama- 
"tion."* 

Such  was  the  actor  whose 
Richard  first  blazed  forth  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  October  1741, 
to  the  sudden  amazement  of  all 
whom  sympathy  or  chance  had 
brought  to  Goodman*s-fields,  and 

t  ifmoirs,  I.  80- J, 


the  abiding  delight  of  the  few 
who  had  the  taste  or  powers  of 
appreciation  of  this  Westminster 
scholar.  But  if  any  such  were 
present,  they  have  made  no  sign 
for  us,  and  the  glories  of  tlSit 
night  are  passed  away.  What 
survives  of  it,  and  alone  I  can 
exhibit,  are  the  fears  that  dashed 
the  triumph;  the  misgivings  in- 
separable from  the  calling  on 
which  little  David  had  entered; 
the  sense  as  of  a  shameful  for- 
feiture of  station,  which  had 
lowered  the  son  of  a  marching- 
captain  into  a  mean  stage-player ; 
and  the  trembling  deference  and 
deprecation  with  which  tidings 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sedate 
and  respectable  Lichfield  wine- 
merchant,  that  his  younger  bro- 
ther had  taken  that  fatal  step  in 
life,  which  at  no  distant  day  was 
to  associate  him  with  whatever 
the  land  contained  illustrious  by 
birth  or  genius,  to  open  to  him 
such  instant  means  of  giving  in- 
nocent pleasure  to  great  masses 
of  his  fellow-creatures  as  any- 
other  human  being  has  perhaps 
never  enjoyed,  to  load  himself 
with  wealth,  to  lift  above  neces- 
sity all  who  were  related  to  him, 
and  to  make  the  name  they  bore 
a  pleasant  and  long-remembered 
word  all  over  England. 

One  of  the  audience  on  that 
19th  of  October  was  a  staid, 
elderly  gentleman  of  Lichfield, 
one  Mx*  Swynfen;  and  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  the  following 
day  to  "Mr.  Peter  Garwick"  lies 
now  before  me,  with  yost-marH. 
corresponding  to  its  <m^  of  tb© 
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20th  of  October  1741.  Many 
there  are,  this  good  old  citizen 
does  not  question,  who,  because 
their  fathers  were  called  gen- 
tlemen, or  themselves  the  first  so 
called,  will  think  it  a  disgrace 
and  a  scandal  that  the  child  of 
an  old  friend  should  endeavour 
to  get  an  honest  livehhood,  and 
is  not  content  to  live  in  a  scanty 
manner  all  his  life  because  his 
father  was  a  gentleman.  But  Mr. 
Swynfen  thinks  he  knows  "Mr. 
"Garwick"  well  enough  to  be 
convinced  that  he  has  not  the 
same  sentiments;  and  he  knows 
better  of  his  friend's  judgment 
than  to  suppose  him  partaking 
of  the  prejucuces  of  other  country 
friends  of  theirs,  who  have  been 
most  used  to  theatrical  per- 
formances in  town-halls  &c.  by 
strollers,  and  will  be  apt  to 
imagine  the  highest  pitch  a  man 
can  arrive  at  on  the  stage  is 
about  that  exalted  degree  of 
heroism  which  they  two,  in  old 
days  at  Lichfield,  used  to  laugh 
and  cry  at  in  "the  Herberts  and 
"the  Hallams;"  but,  as  he  does 
not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Peter  will 
soon  hear  *'my  good  friend  Da- 
"vid  Garwick  performed  last 
"night  at  Goodman's  Fields 
"theatre,''  for  fear  he  should 
hear  any  false  or  malicious  ac- 
count that  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  "I  will  give 
"you  the  truth,"  says  the  good 
old  i^entleman  plunging  into  it, 
"which  much  pleased  me.  I  was 
^ there,  and  was  witness  to  a  most 
'^general  applause  He  gain'd  in 
."the  character  9f  Ri<£ar4  the 


"Third;  for  I  belieVd  their  was 
"not  one  in  the  House  that  was 
not  in  Raptures,  and  I  heard 
several  Men  of  Judgment 
declare  it  their  Opinion  — ^-^ 
that  nobod);  ever  ex-  -^'-31. 
"celled  Him  in  that  Part;  and 
"that  they  were  surprised,  with 
"so  peculiar  a  Gemus,  how  it 
"was  possible  for  Him  to  keep 
"off  the  Stage  so  long."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Peter  was 
able  to  read  thus  far  with  reason- 
able patience;  but,  if  he  had 
opened  his  old  friend's  letter 
first  (as  David,  who  no  doubt 
suggested  it,  seems  to  have 
reckoned  on  his  doing),  one  may 
imagine  the  nervous  haste  with 
which  he  now  took  up  another 
letter  that  had  travelled  to  him 
by  the  same  post,  superscribed 
in  the  well-known  hand  of  bro- 
ther David  himself. 

It  began  by  telling  "Dear 
"Peter"  that  he  had  received  his 
shirt  safe,  and  was  now  to  tell 
him  what  he  supposes  he  may 
already  have  heard;  but  before 
he  lets  him  into  the  affair,  it  was. 
proper  to  premise  some  things; 
that  the  writer  may  appear  Leg^ 
culpable  in  his  brother's  opiaajon 
than  he  might  otherwise:  dlow  He 
has  made  an  exact  estikiate  of 
his  stock  of  wine,  and  what 
money  he  has  out  at  interest;, 
and  finds  that  since  he  has  beea 
a  wine-merchant  he  has  run  out 
near  four  hundred  pounds,  and, 
trade  not  increasing,  he  became 
very  sensible  some  way  must  be 
thought  of  to  redeem  it.  Then, 
out  ventures  a  weakness  never" 
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before  confessed.  "My  mind  (as 

"you  must  know)  has  been  al- 

"ways  inclined  to  y®  Stage,  nay 

"so  strongly  so    that  all 

-^1 "my  Illness  and  lowness 

^^''  "of  Spirits  was  owing  to 
"my  want  of  resolution  to  tell 
"you  my  thoughts  when  here. 
"Finding  at  last  both  my  Inclina- 
"tion  and  Interest  required  some 
"new  way  of  Life,  I  have  chose 
"y«  most  agreeable  to  myself, 
."and  though  I  know  you  will  be 
"much  displeas'd  at  me,  yet  I 
"hope  when  you  shall  find  that  I 
"may  have  y«  genius  of  an  Actor 
"  without  ye  vices  you  will  think 
"less  severe  of  me,  and  not  be 
*'ashamM  to  own  me  for  a  Bro- 
"ther."  After  this  appeal  to  the 
fraternal  sympathies  he  falls  back 
on  business  again.  He  is  willing 
.to  agree  to  anything  Peter  shall 
propose  about  the  wine.  He 
will  take  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  vaults,  and  making  what 
Peter  has  at  Lichfield  part  of  the 
stock,  will  either  send  him  his 
share,  or  settle  it  any  other  way 
he  shall  propose.  Then,  at  last, 
out  comes  the  awful  fact  which 
can  no  longer  be  withheld;  and 
then,  as  suddenly  on  the  heels  of 
it,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  brief 
show  of  courage  he  had  made, 
the  wine  business  again!  "Last 
"night  I  played  Richard  y«  Third 
"to  ye  Surprise  of  Every  Body, 
"and  as  I  shall  make  very  near 
";f  300  per  annum  by  it,  and  as  it 
"is  really  what  I  doat  upon,  / 
"aw  resolved  to  pursue  it,  I  believe 
"I  shall  have  Bower's  money, 
-^*  which  when  I  have  it  shall  go 


"towards  my  part  of  the  wine 
"you  have  at  Lichfield.  Pray 
"write  me  an  answer  imme- 
"diately.  I  am,  D""  Brother,  yw 
"sincerely  D.  Garrick.  I  have 
"a  farce  (y®  Lying  Valet)  coming 

out  at  Drury  Lane.'' 

Ah,  poor  David!  a  brother  who 
has  the  charge ,  of  a  respectable 
business,  who  is  the  eldest  of  a 
family,  including  two  sisters,  that 
have  yet  to  hold  up  their  heads 
among  the  gentlefolks  at  Lich- 
field, who  has  to  bear  the  up- 
braidings  of  an  imcle  too  pros- 
perous in  trade  to  have  any 
toleration  for  those  who  do  not 
prosper,  and  who  has  never  him- 
self done  anything  to  discredit 
your  father's  memory  and  red 
coat,  is  not  propitiated  so  easily. 
Peter's  reply  is  now  only  to,  be 
inferred  from  the  prompt  re- 
joinder it  wrung  from  David, 
bearing  date  the  27th  October, 
and  too  plainly  revealine  to  us 
all  that  both  brother  and  sisters 
had  suffered  from  the  dreadful 
news.  He  begins  by  assuring  his 
dear  brother  that  the  uneasiness 
he  has  received  at  his  letter  is 
inexpressible.  However,  it  was 
a  shock  he  expected,  and  had 
guarded  himself  against  as  well 
as  he  could.  Nay,  the  love  he 
sincerely  bore  his  brother  Peter, 
together  with  the  prevailing  ar- 
guments he  had  made  use  of, 
would  have  been  enough  to  over^ 
throw  his  own  strongest  resolu- 
tions, did  not  necessity  (a  very 
pressing  advocate)  on  his  side 
convince  him  that  he  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  Peter  seemed 
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to  think  he  was.  As  to  their 
uncle  upbraiding  his  brother  with 
keepine  their  circu^cistances  a 
secret,  he  was  indeed  surprised  at 
it;  for  to  be  sure  what  he,  David, 
had  run  out  had  been  more 
owing  to  his  own  wilfulness  than 
any  great  miscarriage  in  trade. 
But  run  out  he  had,  and,  let  him 
live  never  so  warily,  must  run 
out  more;  and  indeed  let  Peter 
only  reflect  a  little  seriously,  and 
he  will  hardly  say  that  the  trade 
they  have  could  ever  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  and  a  ser- 
vant handsomely.  "As  for  the 
"stage,''  he  continues,  gathering 
boldness  again  to  speak  of  it,  "I 
"know  in  the  General  it  deserves 
"your  Censure,  but  if  you  will 
"consider  how  handsomely  and 
"how  reputably  some  have  livM, 
"as  Booth,  Mills,  Wilks,  Cib- 
"ber,  &c.  and  admitted  into,  and 
"admirM  by,  y«  best  Companies; 
"and  as  my  Genius  that  way  (by 
"y«  best  Judges)  is  thought  Won- 
"derful,  how  can  you  be  averse 
"to  my  proceedings  when  not 
"only  my  Inchnations,  but  my 
"Friends  who  at  first  were  sur- 
"pris'd  at  my  Intent,  by  seeing 
"me  on  y«  stage  are  now  weJU 
"convinced  'twas  impossible  for 
"me  to  keep  of.  As  to  Company, 
"ye  Best  in  Town  are  desirous  of 
"mine,  and  I  have  received  more 
"Civilities  and  favours  from  such 
"since  my  playing  than  I  ever 
"did  in  all  my  life  before.  Mr. 
"Glover  (Leonidas  I  mean)*  has 

♦  Richard  Glover  was  a  merchant  of 
ttiat  day,  whose  popular  speaking,  clever 
wziUD£^,  and  iaflnence  in  the  city,  pro- 
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"been  every  Night  to  see  me, 
"and  sent  for  me  and  told  me  as 
"well  as  Every  Body  he  con- 
" verses  with,  that  he  had 

"not  seen  Acting  for  ten '- 

"years  before.  In  short,  ^t-a^. 
"were  I  to  tell  you  what  they 
"say  about  me,  'twould  be  too 
"vain  tho'  I  am  now  writing  to  a 
"Brother." 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  another 
feeling  checks  him,  the  fear  that 
he  has  already  said  too  much. 
However,  he  adds,  so  willing  is 
he  to  be  continued  in  his  dear 
Peter's  affections,  that  were  he 
certain  of  a  less  income  with 
more  reputation,  he  would  gladly 
take  to  it.  He  has  not  yet  had 
his  name  in  the  bills,  and  has 
only  played  the  part  of  Richard 

cured  him  a  distingnished  place  in^the 
Leicester-house  councils.  On  the  Princess 
death  his  affairs  became  embarrassed, 
his  services  were  no  longer  required  by 
the  politicians  with  whom  he  had  acted, 
and  he  suffered  much  from  the  neglect  of 
those  great  folks.  But  he  afterwards  very 
sensibly  retrieved  his  position  by  a  suc- 
cessful speculation  in  the  copper  trade, 
and  lived  sufficiently  long,  not  only  to 
punish  Mr.  Pitt  by  writing  him  down  in 
a  book,  but  to  be  mistaken,  with  his  small 
cocked  hat,  his  accurately  dressed  wig, 
and  his  bag,  for  "the  tall  gentleman," 
the  veritable  author  of  Junius  ^  who  was 
seen  throwing  a  letter  into  Woodfall's 
office  in  Ivy-lane.  Horace  Walpole, 
coupling  him  with  the  London  lord- 
mayor  in  March  1742 ,  calls  the  pair  "  the 
"greatest  coxcomb,  and  greatest  oaf, 
"  that  ever  met  in  blank  verse  or  prose " 
(CoU.  Lett  I.  151) ;  but  this  was  his  in- 
variable tone  in  speaking  of  any  assailant 
of  his  father.  He  could  not  even  forgive 
Colman  for  being  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  rival  Pulteney  (Lord 
Bath) ,  and  is  dreadfully  impatient  of  the 
success  of  the  Jealous  Wife  (Coll.  Lett, 
XV.  124). 
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the  Thitd,  which  brings  crowded 
audiences  every  night,  and  Mr. 
<Tiffard  returns  the  service  he  has 
done  him  very  amply. 
•— — '-  However  (as  though  again 
'*''3"-  in  dread  that  he  may  be 
showing  too  little  regard  to  his 
objectors),  let  "dear  Peter"  send 
him  a  letter  next  post,  and  he'll 
give  a  full  answer,  not  having 
time  enough  at  present.  He  has 
not  a  debt  of  twenty  shillings 
upon  him;  "so  in  that,"  he  con- 
cludes, "be  very  easy.  I  am 
*' sorry  my  sisters  are  under  such 
"uneasinesses,  and,  as  I  really 
"love  both  them  and  you,  will 
"ever  make  it  my  study  to  ap- 
"pear  your  affectionate  Brother, 
"D.  Garrick." 

The  post  brings  back  the  letter 
asked  for,  but  as  far  as  ever  from 
tl\p  tone  desired.  Peter  still 
protests,  urges,  entreats,  casts 
discredit  on  Giffard,  and,  while 
he  washes  his  own  hands  of  the 
consequences  he  sees  impend- 
ing, warns  David  against  them 
with  such  persevering  emphasis, 
that,  but  for  each  day's  felt  and 
palpable  increase  to  the  actor's 
unexampled  success,  it  might 
have  ffone  hard  with  him  in  this 
epistolary  war.  But  how  should 
he  now  turn  back  with  the  in- 
centives that  on  the  other  side 
urged  him  on — plebeian  Good- 
n[ian's-fields  lighted  up  with  the 
splendour  of  Grosvenor-square 
and  St.  James's!  grand  people's 
coaches  jammed  up  in  the  nar- 
row alleys  between  Temple-bar 
and  Whitechapell  and,  though 
be  has  not  y^t  been  three  weeks 


on  the  stage,  the  very  patriot 
from  Whitehall,  in  the  agony  c 
their  struggle  with  WalpoU 
flocking  to  that  wretched  littl 
theatre  in  the  lowest  and  mos 
vul^r  of  the  suburijs !  Has  nc 
the  Prince's  confidant,  Mr.  Glovei 
been  every  night  to  see  him 
And,  since  he  wrote  last  to  Lict 
field,  even  grave  Mr.  Lyttelto 
has  been  there,  the  Princeuhiiri 
self  is  daily  expected,  and  he  ha 
been  praised  and  encourag-e* 
by  that  fiery  young  orator  Mi 
Pitt,  who,  already  reckoned  th 
greatest  actor  in  the  House  c 
Commons,  has  given  eager  we] 
come  to  an  actor  reported  t 
be  even  greater  than  himsell 
"Sometimes,  at  Goodman's 
"fields,"  writes  Gray  to  Chute 
"there  are  a  dozen  dukes  of  ; 
"night."* 

Shall  we  wonder,  then,  tha 
writing  again  on  the  loth  of  No 
vember  "to  Mr.  Garrick  at  Lich 
field  Staffordshire,"  Httle  David 
beginning  with  professions  o 
extreme  sorrow  that  his  "Dea 
"Brother"  should  still  seem  s< 
utterly  averse  to  what  he  was  s< 
greatly  inclined  to,  and  to  wha 
me  best  jud|^es  think  he  has  th< 
greatest  genius  for,  should  go  01 
to  say  that  the  great,  nay,  in 
credible  success  and  approbatioi 
he  has  met  with  from  the  greates 
persons  in  England,  had  ahnos 
made  him  resolve  (though  he  i: 

♦  "Did  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Qar 
"rick,  that  the  town  are  horn>mad  after 
"there  are  a  dozen  dukes  of  a  night  a 
"Goodman's-fields  sometimes,  and  ye 
"I  am  stiff  in  the  opposition/^  Worki 
n.  186, 
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sorry  to  say  it,  against  dear 
Peter's  entreaties)  to  pursue  it, 
as  he  shall  certainly  make  a  for- 
tune by  it  if  health  continues? 
He  then  talks  of  money,  affairs  in 
the  old  strain ;  and  as  to  Giffard, 
protests  that  j^  30  was  all  he  had 
ever  lent  that  manager  in  former 
days,  which  sum  was  paid  long 
ago.  He  adds,  that  at  present  he 
receives  from  Giffard  (though  this 
was  a  secret)  six  guineas  a  week, 
and  was  to  have  a  clear  benefit, 
and  the  benefit  was  to  be  very 
soon,  and  he  had  been  offered 
jf  120  for  it,  and  dear  Peter  can- 
not imagine  what  regard  he 
meets  with,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  that  benefit  the  pit  and  boxes 
are  to  be  put  together,  and  he  shall 
have  all  his  friends  ^who  still 
continue  so  though  his  orother  is 
not  to  be  brought  over),  and  if 
his  brother  wiU  only  come  his 
lodgings  shall  cost  him  nothing. 
"Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Pit,  and 
"Several  other  Members  ofPar- 
"hament  were  to  see  me  play 
"Chamont,  in  y«  Orphan^  and  Mr. 
"Pit,  who  is  reckoned  ye  greatest 
"Orator  in  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons,  said  I  was  y®  best  Actor 
"y«  En^sh  Stage  had  produced, 
"and  be. sent  a  Gentleman  to  me 
"to  let  me  know  he  and  y*  other 
*" Gentlemen  would  be  glad  to 
*^s&t  Me.  The  Prince  has  heard 
"so  great  a  Character  of  me  that 
"we  are  in  daily  expectations  of 
"his  coming  to  see  me.''  And  so 
die  gossiping,  kindly,  anxious 
letter  ends,  widi  another  entreaty 
tliat  Peter  will  let  him  know  what 
he  resolves  upon,  the  writer  as- 
OliverGcldsmUhs  Life  and  Times,  /. 


suring  him  once  more  of  what 
the  letter  very  amply  exhibits, 
that  it  is  his  greatest  desire  to 
continue  his  "affectionate  ,,_ 
"Brother,  D.  Garrick."  -^^^ 
But  not  Pitt,  nor  Lyttel-  "^^i- 
ton,  nor  Glover,  nor  the  Prince 
himself,  can  yet  entirely  break 
down  the  obdurate  resolution  of 
Peter,  who  proves  well  worthy  of 
his  name.  There  are  some  signs 
of  relenting,  nevertheless;  as 
even  the  rock,  may  yield  at  last 
to  melting  influences.  He  can- 
not, of  course,  save  David  the 
pain  of  feeling  that  he  has  in- 
flicted irreparable  hurt  on  the 
respected  mercantile  position  of 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick  of  Lichfield; 
but  he  brings  himself  to  close  his 
letter  by  saying,  that  though  he 
never  can  approve  of  the  stage, 
yet  he  will  always  be  David's  af- 
fectionate brother.  Well,  for 
even  such  scant  mercies,  the 
brother  is  thankful.  In  the  first 
flush  of  a  success  that  might  well 
have  spurned  at  every  kind  of 
control,  the  good-hearted  little 
fellow  continues  as  eager  to  pro- 
pitiate this  formal,  unsympathis- 
mg,  intolerant  old  vendor  of 
claret  and  sherry,  as  if  he  were 
himself  still  the  hobbledehoy 
youth  of  fourteen  looking^  up 
with  timid  deference  to  his  re- 
vered superior  of  twenty.  Every 
point  of  complaint,  as  if  each 
were  the  first  and  not  the  dozenth 
time  of  urging,  he  meets  with  re- 
spectful argument  or  loving  re- 
monstrance; and,  as  to  the  al- 
leged injury  to  him  in  his  mer- 
cantile position,  he  has  now  to 
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tell  Peter  Aat  their  uncle,  he  has 
it  on  good  authority,  will  be  re- 
conciled to  him,  "for  even  the 
"Merchants  say  'tis  an 
"honour  to  him,  notOther- 
/Et.31.  w^ige,    ^  to  hurting  you 

**in  y  affairs  ,*'  he  goes  oh  (his 
letter  bears  <6te  the  24th  Nov'), 
"it  shall  be  my  constant  En- 
**deavour  to  promote  y  welfare 
**with  my  alL  If  you  should 
"want  Money,  and  I  have  it,  you 
"shall  command  my  whole,  and 
"I  know  I  shall  soon  be  more 
**able  by  playing  and  writing  to 
**do  you  service  than  any  other 
"way/* 

Backed  by  which  honest  puf- 
poses,  mav  he  not  again  venture 
to  tell  his  brother  that  he  is  very 
near  guife  resolved  to  be  a 
player  f  as  he  has  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  best  judges,  who  to 
a  man  are  of  opinion  that  he 
shall  turn  out  (nay,  they  say  that 
already  he  is}  not  only  the  best 
tragedian  but  comedian  in  Eng- 
Ismd.  "I  would  not,"  he  prettily 
interposes  here,  "say  so  much 
**to  any  body  else;  out  as  this 
"may  somewhat  palliate  my 
"folly,  you  must  excuse  me.  Mr. 
**  Littleton  was  w*>»  Me  last  Night, 
"and  took  me  by  ye  hand  and 
**said,  he  never  saw  such  play- 
**ihg  upon  y  English  Stage  be- 
"fore.'*  And  for  other  more 
practical  proofs  of  his  success, 
he  tells  Peter  that  he  has  had 
great  offers  from  Fleetwood;  that 
they  have  had  finer  business  than 
either  Drury-lane  or  Covent- 
garden ;  that  Mr.  Giffard  himself 
had  given  him  yesterday  twenty 


gumeas  for  a  ticket;  and  (for  a 
climax)  that  next  week  he  de- 
signed buying  ;f  200  of  his  stock 
out  of  his  profits  of  playing.  So, 
as  to  the  business  between  them, 
and  the  selling  off  of  their  joint 
stock  in  London,  if  his  brother 
should  want  more  money  than 
his  simre  comes  to  he  will  sup- 
ply it.  In  conclusion  he  adnuts 
that  the  trade  is  rather  better 
than  it  was,  but,  his  mind  being 
Quite  turned  another  way,  he 
desires  to  be  released  from  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Now,  that  tills  was  a  higMy 
practical,    business-like    letter, 
though  written  by  a  flighty  stage- 
player,  even  the  obstmately  un- 
believing  Peter  appears  to  have 
felt.  It  went,  at  any  rate,  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  partnership 
affairs  between  them;  and,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  he  would  seem 
to  have  made  up  his  mind    to 
accept  it  as  the  best  of  a  bargain 
that  must  be  any  way  a  bad  One. 
But  one  matter  he  should  like  tb 
have  cleared  up.    Ifad  his  brother 
really  been  playing  Harlequin ,  as  »v- 
portedf   before  he  came  out  at  Goo<i^ 
man^s-fields? 

Here  was  a  question  to  be  sui- 
dressed  to  a  man  whom^e  gr^at 
and  noble  were  delighting  to 
honour,  who  was  charming  tlie 
whole  town  both  in  comedy  aui.d 
tragedy,  nay,  who  had  just  come 
out  as  an  author^  and  tirhose  fsLro:^ 
of  the  Lying  Valet,  acted  (iiot  a.1 
Drury-lane,  but)  at  Goodman*s- 
fields  six  days  after  the  date  o^ 
his  last  letter,  was  taking  pro 
digiously,  and  was  approved    <> 
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by  men  of  g^us,  and  'thought 
the  most  diverting  farce  that  ever 
was  performed.  "I  beHeve  you'll 
*'fina  it  read  pretty  well/'  he 
continues,  addressing  Peter  with 
somewhat  more  courage  than 
usual,  and  sending  him  a  copy; 
**and  in  performance  'tis  a 
"General  Roar  from  beginning 
"to  end;  and  I  have  got  as  much 
"Reputation  in  y*  Character  of 
"Sharp,  as  in  any  other  character 
"I  have  perform'd,  tho  far  dif- 
"ferent  from  y«  others." 

Far  different,  indeed!  as  dif- 
ferent as  Romeo  from  Sir  John 
Brute,  as  Othello  from  Fondle- 
wtfe,  as  Richard  from  Tack 
Smatter,  as  Shakespeare's  Lear 
fiom  CoUey  Gibber's  Master 
Ji^my,  as  eighty-four  from  fif- 
teen.* Yet  even  such  was  the 
sarprisin|f  versatility  now  dis- 
played vntk.  consummate  ease  by 
das  greatest  of  actors;  who 
aicme,  of  all  performers  on  re- 
cord, seems  to  have  hit  the  con- 
summation of  the  actor's  art  in 
being  able  to  drop  altogether  his 
own  personality.  "All  the  run 
"is  now  after  Garrick,"  writes 

•  «Por  his  benefit  on  the  18th  of 
"IfcinTi,**  says  Mr.  Boaden,  ** he  amazed 
"fko  town  by  repeating**  (he  had  first 
placed  it  on  the  preceding  22nd  of  Fe- 
hnilj)  ** irfter  his  performance  of  King 
^'Lav,  Mb  Master  Johnny,  a  lad  of  fif- 
**IU<M,  in  the  Scho^lH^.  The  farce  wad 
"^xttten  by  GoUey  Gibber,  who  was  still 
"tttbif ;  and  he  might,  and  very  probably 
*^ftl,  *ee  that  wonderAil  -junction  of. 
Niniar-^fein'  and  fifteen  by  the  same  ac- 
•lit."  Jfowtoir,  vn— vra  (Gar.  Cor.)  "The 
'Stee,**  said  the  play-bUls  of  the  night, 
^Nm  be  formed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
Nitevo -servants  will  be  allowed  to  keep 
"^es."    Account  of  the  Stage,  iv,  24, 


Walpole.  *<Thet)uke  of  Argyll 
"says  he  is  superior  to  Better- 
"ton."*  "We  are  all  wrong,  if 
"this  is  right,"  said  Quin, 
decisively.  "I' faith.  Bra- -i^??:- 
"cey,"  said  Gibber,  taking  "^^'S'- 
snuff,  and  turning  to  his  an- 
cient partner  in  theatrical  glory 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  "the  lad  is 
"clever!" 

Justly  was  Garrick  proud  of 
that  opinion;  for  only  a  year  be- 
fore, tne  Apology  had  given  proof 
of  what  a  masterly  critic  Gibber 
was,  and  all  the  old  man's  pre- 
judices and  tastes  went  strongly 
counter  to  the  admission  thus 
wrung  from  him.  That  it  was 
given,  however,  and  in  still 
stronger  terms,  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  Garrick  goes 
on  to  say  to  his  brother,  in  this 
letter  dated  the  22nd  December. 
"You  perhaps  would  be  glad  to 
"know  what  parts  I  have  pkny'd. 
"King  Rich*,  Jack  Smatter  in 
^^ Pamela,  Glody  Fop's  Fortune, 
"Lothario  Fair  Penitent,  Ghamont 

Orphan,  Ghost  Hamlet,  and  shall 
"soon  be  ready  in  Bays  in  ye 
^^  Rehearsal,  and  in  y»  part  of 
"Othello,  Both  which  I  believe 
"will  do  Me  and  Giffard  great 
"service.  I  have  had  great  suc- 
"cess  in   all,   and  'tis  not  yet 

*  The  whole  passage  is  too  charac- 
teristic not  to  be  given.  '*  All  the  run  is 
*'now  after  Garrick,  a  wine-merchant, 
"who  is  turned  player,  at  Goodman^s- 
"  fields.  He  plays  all  parts,  and  is  a  very 
"good  mimic.  His  acting  I  have  seen, 
"  and  may  say  to  you ,  who  will  not  tell  it 
"again  here,  I  see  nothing  wonderfhl  in 
"it;  but  it  is  heresy  %o  say  so:  the  Duke 
"of  Argyll  says  he  is  superior  to  Better* 
"ton,"    CoW.  li««.  1. 189. 
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"determin'd  whether  I  play  Tra- 
"gedy  or  Comedy  best.  Old 
"Gibber  has  spoke  with  y« 
"Greatest  Commendation 
"of  my  Acting."  Of  course 
'^'•3'-  the  reader  has  observed 
that  the  grave  question  as  to 
Harleauin  has  not  been  an- 
swered. But  it  creeps  into  the 
letter  before  its  close.  "As  to 
"playing  a  Harlequin,  'tis  quite 
"false.  Yates*  last  season  was 
*' taken  very  ill,  and  was  not  able 
*Ho  begin  y«  Entertainment;  so 
"I  put  on  ye  Dress,  and  did  two 
"or  three  scenes  for  him,  but 
"Nobodv  knew  it  but  him  and 
"Giffard.  I  know  it  has  been 
"said  I  play'd  Harlequin  at 
"Covent  Garden,  but  'tis  quite 
"false."  With  which  imperfect 
explanation  Peter's  ruffled  dig- 
nity had  to  compose  itself,  as 
best  it  might. 

The  anticipation  of  a  triumph 
in  Bayes  proved  thoroughly  well 
founded.  After  his  Bayes  there 
was  no  disputing  the  predomi- 
nance he  had  reached.  To  the 
roar  of  laughter  and  delight  at 
its  imitations,  what  still  remained 
of  the  old  school  came  tumbling 

*  Then  a  brother-actor  at  Goodman^s- 
fields ,  who  afterwards  married  the  cele- 
brated actress,  his  second  wife,  for  whom 
Goldsmith,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
had  the  highest  admiration.  The  oc- 
casion was,  no  doubt,  when  Yates  in 
the  preceding  March  had  to  appear  with 
MisK  Hippisley,  a  Columbine,  in  a  new 
pantomime  called  "Harlequin  Student; 
"or,  the  Fail  of  Pantomime  with  theRestora- 
"tion  of  th£  Drama,  the  whole  to  con- 
"  elude  with  a  representation  of  Shake- 
"apeare's  Moniunent  a«  lately  erected." 
Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  (Bath, 
1832),m.64L 


down  irrecoverably.    "Heresy," 
growled  Quin;*  "  Reformation/' 
cried  Garrick ;  and  the  smartness 
of  the   retort   showed    off    his 
pretensions  also  as  a  man  of  wit. 
Noblemen    had    him    to    their 
houses;  Pope   came  out  of  his 
retirement  to  see  him  play;  the 
great  Mr.  Murray,  leader  of  the 
King's-bench,  forgot  his  briefs 
and  his  politics  to  entertain  him 
at  supper  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields ; 
ladies  fell  in  love  with  him;   he 
had  to  write  to  Lichfield  to  pro- 
test he  was  not  going  to  be  mar- 
ried; and  if,  in  the  last  letter  I 
shall  quote  from  this  remarkable 
collection,  and  which  is   dated 
within  less  than  six  months  from 
the  first  I  have  quoted,  he  refers 
to  some  of  these  distinctions  and 
compliments  with  a  modest  and 
manly  pride,  let  us  admit  that 
some  such  set-ofFwa»  needed  to 
aU  the  bitter  mortifications    his 
brother  Peter  had  been  heaping 
upon  him,  and  that  while  he  re- 

*  "Pooh!  pooh!"  exclaimed  that  old 
stage  despot.  "This  Garrick  is  a  new 
"  religion.  Whitfield  was  followed  for  a 
"time,  but  they'll  all  come  to  chtirch 
"again."  It  was  the  "Bayes"  which  ^ave 
Quin  mortal  offence.  Quin  was  not  him. 
self  among  the  actors  who  were  lidlcnled. 
but  he  took  to  himself  the  lau^ter  aU 
others  who  were  in  fact  his  imitators  ai^ 
disciples.  "Delane,"  says  Murphy,  *'-wju 
"  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  -vrai 
"tall  and  comely,  had  a  clear  and  atroaf 
"voice,  but  was  a  mere  declaimer.  Oar 
"  rick  began  with  him.  He  retired  to  th.i 
"upper  part  of  the  stage,  and  dra^w^n^ 
"his  left  ariA  across  his  breast,  rested  h3 
"  right  elbow  on  it,  raising  a  finder  to  ^ 
"nose;  and  then  came  forward  iix  ^ 
"stately  gait,  nodding  his  head  aq  ho  g^M 
"vanced,  and  in  the  exact  tone  of  JDelanJ 
"spoke,"  &C.&C.  l4fe,i,bZ*  And  aai 
Davles,  life,  i.  47-8.  ^ 
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mains  victor  in  the  epistolary 
duel  he  sings  no  strained  or  ex- 
cessive song  of  tritimph.  "The 
"fcivor  I  meet  with  from  ye 
"Greatest  men,''  he  writes  to  his 
brother  on  the  19th  of  April, 
"has  made  me  far  from.repent- 
"ing  of  my  choice.  I  am  very 
"intimate  with  Mr.  Glover,  who 
"will  bring  out  a  Tragedy  next 
"winter  upon  my  acc^  Twice  I 
"have  sup'd  w^^  ye  Great  Mr. 
"Murray,  Counsellf,  and  shall 
"w^*"  Mr.  Pope,  by  his  Introduc- 
"tion.  I  sup'd  with  ye  Mr.  Lit- 
"tleton,  ye  Prince's  Favourite, 
"last  Thursday  night,  and  that 
"with  ye  highest  Civility  and 
"complaisance.  He  told  me  he 
"never  knew  what  Acting  was 
"till  I  appeared,  and  said  I  was 
"only  bom  to  act  w^  Shake- 
"  spear  writ.  These  things  daily 
"occurring  give  me  Great  Plea- 
"sure.  I  din'd  with  L**  Hallifax 
"and  LA  Sandwich,  two  very  in- 
"genious  Noblemen,  yesterday, 
"and  am  to  dine  at  L<i  Hallifax's 
"next  Sunday  with  L<*  Chester- 
"field.  I  have  the  Pleasure  of 
"being 'very  intimate,  too,  with 
**Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  of  Bur- 
"ton.*    In  short,  I  believe  no- 

♦  The  anthor,  among  other  things,  of  A 
i%M  of  Tobacco  (the  original  of  the  tiejecUd 
Aadresses,  Odes  and  Addresses,  &c.  &c.), 
iHbeh  Goldsmith  praises  deservedly  in 
VmBeauUes  of  EngUsh Poetry ,  not  on  the 
(Toimd  that  the  parody  is  ridiculous ,  but 
tbat  the  imitation  is  excellent.  "I  am 
**teid,^  he  remarks,  "that  he  had  no 
'^food  original  manner  of  his  own,  yet 
**ve  tee  how  well  he  succeeds  when  he 
''tarns  an  imitator."  i.  261.  Johnson 
fteq^t  him  the  best  "converser"  he 
kid  ever  met.  Mrs,  Piozziy  173.  A  good 
{BQitr«tioii  of  Ooldsmlth^B  remark  is  af- 


"body  (as  an  Actor)  was  ever 
"more  caress'd,  and  my  Charac- 
"ter  as  a  private  Man  makes  'em 
"more  desirous  of  my 
"Company.  (All  this  mtr^  -^^^^ 
^^nous,  asoneBroth^"  to  an-  -^'-si. 
"  other.)  I  am  not  fix'd  for  next 
"year,  but  shall  certainly  be  at 
"ye  Other  End  of  ye  Town.  I 
"am  offered  500  guineas  and  a 
"Clear  Benefit,  or  part  of  y® 
"Management." 

Here,  then,  I  leave  him,  rapid- 
ly on  his  way  to  the  other  end  of 
town,  manager  in  expectancy  al- 
ready, the  architect  in  six  months 
of  a  fortune  which  went  on  in- 
creasing for  thirty-six  years,  now 
as  always  the  darling  01  the 
great,*  and  a  taster  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  bitters  as  well  as  the 
sweets  of  the  cup  so  plentifully 

forded  by  what  Pope  so  sensibly  says 
{Spence's  Anecdotes t  157-158):  "Browne  is 
'*an  excellent  copyist;  and  those  who 
'*take  it  ill  of  him  are  very  much  in  the 
"wrong.  They  are  very  strongly  man- 
"nered,  and  perhaps  could  not  write  so 
"  well  if  they  were  not  so ;  but  still  'tis 
"  a  fault  that  deserves  the  being  pointed 
"out." 

*  "I  dined  to-day  at  Garrick's,"  writes 
Horace  Walpole  to  Bentley  (August  15, 
1755):  "there  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
"Lord  and  Lady  Rochford,  Lady  Holder- 
"ness,  the  crooked  Mostyn,  and  Dabreu 
''the  Spanish  minister;  two  regents,  of 
' '  which  one  is  lord  chamberlain,  the  other 
"g^oom  of  the  stole;  and  the  wife  of  a 
"secretary  of  state.  This  is  being  sur 
"wn  asses  hon  ton  for  a  player!  Don't 
"you  want  to  ask  me  how  I  like  him? 
"Do  want,  and  I  will  tell  you. — I  like 
"/««•  exceedingly;  her  behaviour  is  all 
"sense,  and  idl  sweetness  too.  I  don*t 
"  know  how ,  he  does  not  improve  so  fiut 
"upon  me:  there  is  a  great  deal  of  parts, 
*.*and  vivacity,  and  variety,  but  there  is  a 
"  great  deal  too  of  mimicry  and  burlesque.*^ 
CqU,  Lett,  zu.  199. 
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the  temporary  interruption  c 
my  narrative,  that  critical  pai 
sage  of  his  life  which  till  ao^ 
has  never  been  authenticall 
told. 


filled  for  him.  For  those  re- 
proaches of  his  brother's  had  a 
frting  to  be  remembered  when 
his  brother's  outraged  dig- 
■-  nity  had  been  long  for- 
-«t3x.  gotten.  The  latter  we 
have  seen  sensibly  assuaged 
even  in  the  letters  quoted;  and 
its  conclusion  and  moral  might 
be  yet  more  pointedly  drawn  out 
of  others  of  later  date  in  the 
same  collection,  which  show  Mr. 
Peter  Garrick  solely  indebted  to 
the  actor  for  retrieval  of  his 
shattered  fortune,  a  successful 
suppliant  for  favours  over  and 
over  again  conferred  on  him,  and 
finsdly  indebted  to  no  less  a 
friend  and  patron  of  David's 
than  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for 
"the  finger  that  lifted"  himself 
"out  of  those  cursed  wine- 
"vaults."  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  very  correctly  did  Pe- 
ter's first  shock  of  horror  on 
learning  that  David  had  become 
a  player,  reflect  a  feeling  which 
others  used  throughout  David's 
life  to  gall  and  to  humiliate  him; 
which,  while  it  could  not  shut 
against  him  the  favours  of  the 
great,  for  that  reason  more  bit- 
terly exposed  him  to  the  malice 
and  insult  of  the  little;  which 
threw  him  into  uneasy  relations 
with  men  of  his  own  social  sta- 
tion; obscured  too  often  his  bet- 
ter nature;  and  remains  for  us 
the  clue  by  which,  if  we  would 
judge  him  favourably,  we  may 
unravel  what  appears  least  con- 
sistent in  his  character.  I  h^ve 
had  the  less  scruple  in  giving  at 
some  length,  therefoj?e,  even  to 


CHAPTER  III. 

Qyerturea  from  Smollett  and  Mr.  Newber 
1759—1760. 

But,  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Olivi 
Goldsmith,  Doctor  Smollett  an 
Mr.  Newbery  have  been  waitin 
us  all  this  while,  and  neither  < 
them  belonged  to  that  leisurel 
class  which  can  very  well  affor 
to  wait.  The  Doctor  was  fulj  c 
energy  and  movement  always,  a 
one  of  his  own  headlong  heroes 
and  who  remembers  not  th 
philanthropic  bookseller  in  th 
P^uar  of  Wakefield,  the  good-ns 
tured  man  with  the  red-pimple 
face,  who  had  no  sooner  alignte 
but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone 
"for  he  was  ever  on  business  c 
"the  utmost  importance,  an. 
"was  at  that  time  actually  com 
"piling  materials  for  the  his  tor 
"of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.''  Bxi 
not  on  Mr.  Thomas  Trip's  affair 
had  the  child-loving  publisher" 
now  ventured  up  Break-neck 
steps;  and  upon  other  than  th' 
old  Critical  business  was  the  au 
thor  of  Peregrine  Pickle  a  visitor  i] 
Green-arbour-court.  Both  ha< 
new  ^d  important  schemes    i] 

*  *<He  called  himself  their  firiend, 
says  Doctor  Primrose,  "bat  he  wte  th 
"mend'of  all  mankind  ....  he  had  pat 
"Ushed  for  me  against  the  Denterogauiist 
"of  the  age,  and  from  him  I  borrowad 
"few  pieces/^   And  see  KichoU^e  JAtmrar 
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hand,  and  with  both  it  was  an 
ehj^t  to  secure  the  alliance  and 
services  of  Goldsmith.  Smollett 
^id  at  all  times  not  a  little  of  the 
Pickle  in  him,  and  Newbery  much 
of  the  Mr.  Trip ;  but  there  was  a 
genisd  good-heartedness  in  both, 
which  makes  it  natural  ^d  plea- 
sant to  have  to  single  out  these 
two  men  as  the  first  active  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  author  of  the 
tmsuccessful  Mee.  Their  offers 
were  of  course  accepted;  and  it 
seems  to  imply  something,  how- 
ever slight,  of  a  worldly  advance 
in  connection  with  them,  that,  in 
&e  month  which  followed,  the 
luckless  Bee  was  issued  in  the  in- 
dependent form  of  a  small  half- 
CFQwn  volume  by  Mr.  Wilkie, 
and  Kenrick  received  instruQ- 
tions  from  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths  to 
trea^t  it  in  the  Monthly  Review 
•^witfi  the  greatest  candour  to- 
^ward  an  unsuccessful  Author."  * 
The  ist  of  January,  1760,  saw 
4e  first  venture  launched.  It 
was  published  for  sixpence,  "em- 

*  Monihljf  Review,  xxn.  iSi,  January 
176Q.  A  specimen  of  the  candour  ib 
mktk  quoting.  "We  do  not  mean" 
(«A»r  saying  that  experience  had  no 
dwbt  proved  the  justice  of  the  author^s 
amcfpatlions  of  failure,  as  well  as  of  his 
btffef  tiiat  nobody  but  himself  would  re- 
ontit)  ''to  insinuate  that  his  lucubra- 
nttons  are  so  void  of  merit  as  not  to  de- 
"forre  the  public  attention.  On  the  con- 
"traay,  we  must  confess  ourselves  to 
**tmw9  found  no  inconsidei^ble  entertoin- 
"ment  In  their  perusaL  His  stile  is  not 
**i^  wont,  and  his  manner  is  agreeable 
"Hpftpcygb,  in  our  opinion,  however  it  may 
''Iqiire  failed  of  exciting  universal  ad- 
SpiialilQn.  The  truth  is,  most  of  his  sub- 
^JUPt^  are  already  sufSclently  worn-out, 
^mi  hia  observations  frequently  trite 
*«»$  common.'^ 
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"bellished  with  curious  copper- 
opiates,"  and  entitled  *^TAe 
^^  British  Magazine ^  or  Monthly  Re-, 
^^pository  for  Gentlemen  and 
''Ladies,  By  T.  SmoUett  -^^^ 
"M.D.  and  others.'^  It  ^^  3*' 
was  dedicated  with  much  fervour 
to  Mr.  Pitt;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  in- 
terest (greatly  to  the  spleen  of 
Horace  Walpole ,  who  tlunks  the 
matter  worthy  of  mention  in  his 
Memoirs  of  George  the  Second*) 
enabled  Smollett  to  put  it  forth 
with  a  royal  license,  granted  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Doctor  Smollett  had  "repre- 
"sented  to  his  Majesty  that  he 
"has  been  at  great  labour  and 
"expense  in  Ayritinff  original 
"pieces  himself,  and  engaging 
"other  gentlemen  to  write  origi- 
"nal  pieces.''  The  Doctor,  in 
truth,  had  but  lately  left  the 
"Bench,"  at  the  close  of  that 
three  months'  imprisonment  for 
libel  into  which  his  spirited 
avowal  of  the  authorship  of  a 
criticism  on  Admiral  Knowles  had 
betrayed  him;  and  the  king's 
patronage  had  probably  been 
sought  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
kings  prison.  But  the  punish- 
ment had  not  been  without  its 
uses.  In  the  nature  of  Smollett, 
to  the  last,  there  were  not  a  few 
of  the  heedless  impulses  of  boy- 
hood; and  from  this  three  months' 
steady  gaze  on  the  sadder  side 
of  things,  he  seems  to  have 
turned  with  tempered  and  gentler 

*  m,  259,  361.  It  follows  an  allusion 
to  the  abusive  portrait  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  in  Roderick  Random,  "&  novel  of 
"which  sort  he  put^lished  two  or 
"three." 
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thoughts.  In  the  first  number  of 
the  British  Magazine  was  the 
opening  of  the  tale  which  con- 
tained  his  most  feminine 
'-  heroine  (Aureha  Darnel), 
^^'  3'-  and  the  most  amiable  and 
gentlemanly  of  his  heroes  (Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves) ;  for,  though 
Sir  Launcelot  is  mad,  wise 
thoughts  have  made  him  so;  and 
in  the  hope  to  "remedy  evils 
"which  the  law  cannot  reach,  to 
** detect  fraud  and  treason,  to 
"abase  insolence,  to  mortify 
**  pride,  to  discourage  slander,  to 
"disgrace  immodesty,  and  to 
"stigmatise  ingratitude  ,*'  he 
stumbles  through  his  odd  adven- 
tures. There  is  a  pleasure  in 
connecting  this  alliance  of  Smol- 
lett and  Goldsmith,  with  the  first 
approach  of  our  great  humorist 
to  that  milder  humanity  and 
more  genial  wisdom  which  shed 
their  mellow  rays  on  Matthew 
Bramble.* 

Nor  were  the  services 
engaged  from  Oliver  un- 


1760. 


^t.3a.  worthy  of  his  friend's  Sir 
Launcelot.  Side  by  side  with 
the  kindly  enthusiast,  appeared 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
the  Essays  which  were  afterwards 
republished  with  Goldsmith's 
name;  and  many  which  were 
never  connected  with  it,  until 
half  a  century  after  their  writer's 
death.  Here  Mr,  Rigmarole  fell 
into  that  Boar's-head  reverie  in 
Eastcheap,  since  so  many  times 

♦  "Hark  ye,  Clinker  r  you  are  a  most 
"notorious  offender  I  You  stand  con- 
"vlcted  of  sickness,  hunger,  wretched- 
"  ness ,  and  want."  Matthew  Bramble  to 
the  outcast  parish  lad. 


dreafht  over,  and  so  full  of  kind- 
ly rebuke  to  undiscriminating 
praisers  of  the  past.  Here  the 
shabby  man  in  St.  James's-park 
(Goldsmith,  like  Justice  Wood- 
cock, loved  a  vagabond)  re- 
counted his  strolling  adventures, 
with  a  vivacity  undisturbed  by 
poverty;  and,  with  his  Merry- 
Andrew,  Bajazet,  and  Wildair, 
laughed  at  Garrick  in  his  glory. 
Here  journey  was  made  to  the 
Fountain  in  whose  waters  sense 
and  genius  mingled,  and  by 
whose  side  the  traveller  found 
Johnson  and  Gray  (a  pity  it  did 
not  prove  so!)  giving  and  receiv- 
ing fame.*  And  here,  above 
all,  the  poor,  hearty,  wooden- 
legged  beggar  first  charmed  the 
world  wifh  a  philosophy  of  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  which  no 
misfortune  could  subdue.  This 
was  he  who  had  lost  his  leg  and 
the  use  of  his  hand,  and  had  a 
wound  in  his  breast  which  -was 
troublesome,  and  was  obUged  to 
beg,  but  with  these  exceptions 
blessed  his  stars  for  knowing^  no 
reason  to  complain:  some  had 
lost  both  legs  and  an  eye,  but 
thank  Heaven  it  was  not  so  bad 
with  him.  This  was  he  who  re- 
marked that  people  might  say 
this  and  that  of  oeing  m  g^aol, 
but  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
being  poor,  and  was  sent  to 
Newgate,  he  found  it  as  ag^ee- 

*  Another  proof  that  Goldsmith  had 
not  yet  surrendered  his  own  judgment  to 
Johnson^s  in  the  matter  of  Orav.  The 
four  papers  enumerated  will  be  foond  in 
Mi&c^.  Vforibs,  1. 179,  229, 195,  and  n.  461 ; 
the  last  having  been  transferred  to  tho 
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able  a  place  as  ever  he  was'in,  in 
all  his  life:*  who  fought  the 
French  in  six  pitched  battles, 
and  verily  beheved,  that,  but  for 
some  good  reason  or  other,  his 
captain  would  have  given  him 
promotion  and  made  him  a  cor- 
poral: who  was  beaten  cruelly 
by  a  boatswain,  but  the  boat- 
swain did  it  without  considering 
what  he  was  about:  who  slept  on 
a  bed  of  boards  in  a  French 
prison,  but  with  a  warm  blanket 
about  him,  because,  as  he  re- 
marked, he  always  loved  to  he 
well:  and  to  whom,  when  he 
came  to  simi  up  and  balance  his 
life's  adventures,  it  occurred  that 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  lost  his  leg  and  the  use  of  his 
hand  on  board  a  king's  ship,  and 
not  a  privateer,  he  should  have 
had  his  sixpence  a  week  for  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  but  that  was  not 
his  chance;  one  man  was  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle : 
"however,  blessed  be  God,  I 
**  enjoy  good  health.''  This  was 
philosophy  as  wise  as  Candidas, 
at  which  Europe  was  then  laugh- 
ing heartily;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
meation  that  from  the  country- 
men of  Voltaire  this  little  essay 

•  "O  liberty!  liberty  1  liberty!  that  is 
"tlie  property  of  every  Englishman,  and 
**!  will  die  in  its  defence;  I  was  afraid, 
"however,  that  I  should  be  indicted  for  a 
"vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much 
"eare  to  go  into  the  country,  but  kept 
"aboat  town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  I 
"could  get  them.  I  was  very  happy  in 
"khia  manner  for  some  time;  till  one 
"evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two 
"men  knocked  me  down,  and  then  de- 
"lired  me  to  stand  still.  They  belonged 
"  to  a  press-gang."    n.  466. 


should  have  first  derived  its 
fame.  So  popular  in  France  was 
the  "humble  optimist,"  as  his 
translator  called  him,  that  ^  ^ 
he  is  not  unlikely  to  have  '• 
visited  even  the  halls  of  ^'-  3'* 
Les  Dilices;  to  be  read  there,  as 
everywhere,  with  mirth  upon  the 
face  and  tenderness  at  the  heart; 
perhaps  to  reawaken  recollec- 
tions of  the  ungainly,  wandering 
scholar. 

Of  upwards  of  twenty  essays 
thus  contributed  to  Smollett's 
magazine,  few  were  republished 
by  Goldsmith;  but  from  other 
causes,  certainly,  than  lack  of 
merit.  One  was  a  criticism  of 
two  rival  singers,  two  Polly 
Peachums  then  dividing  Vaux- 
hall,  so  pleasantly  worded  that 
neither  could  take  offence;  but 
of  temporary  interest  chiefly. 
Another  was  a  caution  against 
violent  courtships,  from  a  true 
story  in  the  family  of  his  uncle 
Contarine;  perhaps  thought  too 
private  for  reappearance  in  more 
permanent  form.  A  third  (not 
reproduced,  it  may  be,  lest 
the  wooden-legged  philosopher 
should  lose  in  popularity  by  a 
companion  less  popular  than 
himself)  described,  as  a  contrast 
to  the  happiness  of  the  maimed 
and  luckless  soldier,  the  miseries 
of  a  healthy  half-pay  officer  from 
unexpected  good  fortune,  unable 
to  bear  the  transition  from 
moderate  to  extravagant  means, 
and  rendered  so  insensible  by 
unused  indulgences  that  he  had 
come  to  see  Falstaff  without  a 
smile   and   the  Orphan  without 
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emotion.    A  fourth  was  a  little 
history  of  seduction,  hastv,  ab- 
rupt, and  not  very  real;  out  in 
1760.    wbicl^  ^^  h^ro  bore  such 

•— a   general   though   indis- 

^t.39.  jjj^^,^  resemblance  to  the 
immortal  fsonily  of  the  Prim- 
roses, as  to  have  fitly  merged 
and  been  forgotten  in  their  later 
glory.* 

The  last  pf  these  detached  es- 
says which  I  shall  mention  for  the 
present,  did  not  appear  in  the 
Britisk  Magazine,  but  much  con- 
cerned it;  and,  though  not 
reckoned  worthy  of  preservation 
by  its  writer,  is  evidence  not  to 
be  omitted  of  his  hearty  feeling 
to  Smollett,  and  his  ready  re- 
source to  serve  a  friend.  It  was 
in  plain  words  a  puff  of  the 
British  Magazine  and  its  projector; 
and  a  puff  of  as  witty  pretension 
as  ever  visited  the  ingenious 
brain  of  the  yet  unborn  friend  of 
Mr.  Dangle.  It  purported  to  de 
scribe  a  Wow- wow;  a  kind  of 
newspaper  club  of  a  country 
town,  to  which  the  writer  amus- 
ingly described  himself  driven, 
by  his  unavailing  efforts  to  find 
anybody    anywhere    else.      All 

♦  The  "History  of  Miss  Stanton"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Works,  (I.  214)  published  with  Mr.  Prior's 
luune,  but  in  reality  (as  Mr.  Murr^iy's 
papers  show)  edited  by  Mr.  Wright;  thjs, 
with  many  other  pieces  not  before  col- 
lected, rendering  the  book  by  far  the  bdst 
of  the  collections  that  have  yet  appeared, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  carefully  or  ac- 
enrately  edited.  The  other  three  papers 
mentioned  above  are  in  l.  301,  205,  224; 
Und  for  the  Wow-wow,  see  i.  322.  Mr. 
Wright's  has  since  been  superseded  by  a 
much  more  careftil  edition,  also  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray  <1$70). 


were  at  the  Wow- wow,  £ix>m  the 
apothecary  to  the  drawer  of  the 
tavern;  and  there  he  found,  in- 
spired by  pipes  and  newspapers, 
such  a  smoke  and  fire  of  political 
discussion,  such  a  setting  right 
of  all  the  mistakes  of  the  generais 
in  the  war,  such  a  battle,  con- 
ducted widi  chalk,  upon  the 
blunders  of  Finck  andDaun,  and 
such  quidnunc  explosions  against 
the  Dutch  in  Pondicherry,  thai 
infallibly  the  Wow -wow  must 
have  come  to  a  war  of  its  own 
"had  not  an  Oxford  Scholar,  led 
"there  by  curiosity,  pulled  a  new 
"magazine  out  of  his  pocket,  in 
"which  he  said  there  were  some 
"pieces  extremely  curious  and 
"that  deserved  their  attention* 
"He  then  read  the  Adventures  of 
^^Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  to  the  en- 
"tire  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
"which  being  finished,  he  threw 
"the  pampmet  upon  the  table; 
"*That  piece,  gentlemen,'  says 
"he,  *is  written  in  the  very  spirit 
"*and  manner  of  Cervantcss; 
"*  there  is  great  knowledge  of 
"* human  nature,  and  evident 
"  *  marks  of  the  master  in  ahnost 
"  *  every  sentence;  and  from  the 
"  ^plan,  the  humour,  and  the  exe- 
"*cution,  I  can  venture  to  say 
"'that  it  dropped  from  the  pen 

"  *of  the  ingenious  Doctor * 

"Every  one  was  pleased  with 
"  the  performance,  and  I  was  par- 
"ticularly  gratified  in  hearing  all 
"the  sensmle  part  of  the  com- 
"pany  give  orders  for  the  British 
^^  Magazine,^^ 

So  said  a  not  less  ingenious 
Doctor :,  in  thatf  a^wspapi^ir. 
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Venture  of  good  Mr.  Newbfery*s 
which  started  but  twelve  days 
after  Smollett's,  and  in  which 
also  had  been  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Green-arbour-court 
lodger.  War  is  the  time  for 
newspapers;  the  inventive  head 
Ivhich  planned  the  Universal 
Chroniele,  with  the  ^ooA  taste  that 
enlisted  Johnson  m  its  service, 
now  made  a  bolder  effort  in  the 
same  direction;  and  the  first 
ilamber  of  The  Public  Ledger  was 
published  on  the  12th  of  January 
176a  Nothing  less  than  a  Daily 
Newspaper  had  the  busy  pub- 
lisher of  children's  books  pro- 
jected. But  a  daily  newspaper 
was  not  an  appalling  speculation, 
&en.  Not  tnen,  morning  after 
morning,  did  it  throw  its  eyes  of 
Ar|^s  over  all  the  world.  No 
universal  command  was  needed 
for  it  then,  over  sources  of  foreign 
intelligence  potent  to  dispose 
and  to  control  the  money  trans- 
actions of  rival  hemispheres. 
There  existed  wit)i  it,  then,  no 
costly  arts  for  making  and  mar- 
ring fortunes;  cultivated  to  a 
perfection  high  as  the  pigeon's 
light,  swift  as  the  councils  horse, 
or  deep  as  the  secret  drawer 
of  the  diplomatist's  bureau.  In 
those  days  it  was  no  more  es- 
sential to  a  paper's  existence 
^t  countless  advertisements 
should  be  scattered  broadcast 
through  its  columns,  than  to  a 
city's  business  that  puffing-vans 
sliould  perambulate  its  highways, 
and  armies  of  placard-bearing 
paupers  seize  upon  its  pave- 
meats*   Nw^w  ^  a  perfect  spy 


of  the  time,  nor  as  a  full  in- 
former or  lofty  improver  of  the 
time,  did  a  daily  journal  yet 
put  forth  its  claims;  and  ^,^^ 
neither  to  prompt  or  cor-  — — r 
rect  intelligence,  or  to  -**-3«- 
great  pohtical  or  philanthropic 
aims,  did  it  assume  to  devote  it- 
self. The  triumphs  or  discc«n- 
fitures  of  Freedom  were  not  yet 
its  daily  themes:  and  distant 
still  were  the  days  in  which  it 
was  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and 
direct  the  storm,  of  great  poli- 
tical passions;  to  grapple  resist- 
lessly  with  social  abuses;  or  to 
take  broad  and  philosophic  views 
of  the  world's  contemporaneous 
history,  the  history  wnich  is  a- 
making  from  day  to  day.*  It 
was  content  with  humbler  duties. 
It  called  itself  a  daily  register  of 
commerce  and  intelligence,  and 
fell  short  of  even  so  much  modest 

Eretension.  The  letter  of  a  Pro- 
us  or  a  Manlius  sufficed  for 
discussion  of  the  war;  and  a 
modest  rumour  in  some  dozen 
lines,  for  what  had  occupied  par- 
liament during  as  many  days. 
"We  are  unwilling,"  said  tie 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  (Mr. 
Griffith  Jones,  who  wrote  chil- 
dren's books  for  Mr.  Newbery)** 

*  This  rather  high-flown  passage  was 
written  at  the  time  of  a  struggle  to 
establish  a  new  daily  paper  in  London, 
which  Mr.  Bickens  and  myself  took 
part  in. 

**  "It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
"that  to  Mr.Griffltfa  Jones,  and  a  brother 
"of  his,  Mr.  Giles  Jones ,  in  conjunction 
"with  TULt.  John  Newbery,  the  public  are 
"indebted  for  the  origin  of  those  nu- 
"m^ois  and  popiilalp  Iktie  books  for  tiie 
"amusQwent  and  instruction  of  chiidroBf 
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in  his  first  number,  "to  raise  ex- 
"pectations  which  we  may  per- 
"naps  find  ourselves  unable  to 
J  g^  "satisfy:  and  therefore 
'-  **have  made  no  mention  of 
iEt.33.  "criticism  or  literature, 
*' which  yet  we  do  not  profess- 
"edly  exclude;  nor  shall  we  re- 
"ject  any  political  essays  which 
"are  apparently  calculated  for 
"the  public  good."  Discreetly 
avoiding  thus  all  undue  expecta- 
tion, tSfere  quietly  came  forth 
into  the  world,  fromMr.Bristow's 
office  "next  the  great  toy-shop 
"in  St/ Paul's-churchyard,"  the 
first  number  of  the  Public  Ledger. 
It  was  circulated  gratis :  with  an- 
noimcement  that  all  future  num- 
bers would  be  sold  for  twopence 
halfpenny  each. 

The  first  four  numbers  were 
enlightened  by  Probus  in  politics 
and  Sir  Simeon  Swift  in  Htera- 

"the  Lillipatlan  histories  of  Goody  Two- 
'* shoes,  Giles  Gingerbread,  Tommy 
"Trip,  &c.  &c.  which  have  been  ever 
"  since  received  with  universal  approba- 
"tion."  Nichols's /«i<«raryAn«cdo<cs,  in. 
466.  Hereafter  are  given  some  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  Newbery  may  have 
liad  a  more  distinguished  fellow-labourer 
than  Mr.  Jones;  but  I  think  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  them,  and  I 
believe  that  to  Newbery  himself  the 
great  merit  is  due  of  having  ^rst  sought 
to  reform  in  some  material  points  the 
moral  of  these  books.  He  did  not  thmst 
all  naughty  boys  into  the  jaiyes  of  the 
dragon ,  nor  elevate  all  good  boys  to  ride 
in  King  Pepin's  coach.  Goldsmith  did 
undoubtedly  say,  however,  more  than 
once,  that  he  had  a  hankering  to  write 
for  children ;  and  if  he  had  realised  his 
intention  of  composing  the  fables  in 
whi«h  little  fishes  and  other  creatures 
should  tidk.  our  children's  libraries 
would  have  nad  one  rich  possession  the 
paore. 


ture;  the  one  defending  the 
war,  the  other  commencing  the 
"Ranger,''  and  both  very  mildly 
justifying  the  modest  editorisi 
announcements.  The  fifth  num- 
ber was  not  so  common-place- 
It  had  a  letter  (vindicating  with 
manly  assertion  the  character 
and  courage  of  the  then  horribly 
unpopular  French,  and  humor- 
ously condemning  the  national 
English  habit  of  abusing  rival 
nations)  which  imphed  a  larger 
spirit  as  it  showed  a  livelier  pen. 
The  same  hand  again  appeared 
in  the  next  number  but  one ;  and 
the  correspondent  of  Green- 
arbour-court  became  entitled  to 
receive  two  |^ineas  from  Mr. 
Newbery  for  his  first  week's  con- 
tributions to  the  PMic  Ledger, 
His  arrangement  was  to  write 
twice  in  the  week,  and  to  be  paid 
a  guinea  for  each  article. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Citiim  of  the  World, 
1760. 

With  the  second  week  of  his 
engagement  on  the  Fub/ie  Ledger^ 
Goldsmith  had  taken  greater 
courage.  The  letter  which  ap- 
peared on  the  24th  of  January, 
though  without  title  or  number- 
ing to  imply  intention  of  con- 
tinuance, threw  out  the  hint  of  a 
series  of  letters,  and  of  a  kind  of 
narrative  as  in  the  Lettres  Persanes 
or  those  pages  of  the  Spectator 
which  Swift  suggested  to  Steele.* 

♦  "The  spectator  is  written  by  Steele 
"with  Addison's  help:  'tis  often  very 
"pretty.    Yesterday  it  was  made  of  « 
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The  character  assumed  was  that 
of  a  Chinese  visitor  to  London : 
the  writer's  old  interest  in  the 
flowery  people  having  received 
new  strength,  of  late,  from  the 
Chinese  novel  on  which  his, dig- 
nified acquaintance  Mr.  Percy 
had  been  recently  engaged.* 
The  second  letter,  still  without 
tide,  appeared  five  days  after  the 
first;  some  inquiry  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  their  continuance; 
and  thence  uninterruptedly  the 
series  went  on.  Not  until  some- 
what advanced,  were  they  even 
numbered;  they  never  received 
a  title,  until  republished;  but 
they  were  talked  of  as  the 
Chinese  Letters,  assumed  the 
principal  place  in  the  paper,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other 

"noble  hint  I  gave  him  long  ago  for  hi8 
^Tatters,  about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
"write  his  travels  into  England.  I  re- 
"  pent  he  ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have 
"  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  be- 
"lieve  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper, 
"and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
"too." 

*  "I  will  endeavour,"  writes  Shen- 
stone  in  the  following  year  (Nichols's  11- 
hntra^onsy  vn.  223),  "to  procure  and 
"send  you  a  copy  of  Percy's  translation 
"of  a  genuine  Chinese  novel  in  four 
"small  volumes,  printed  months  ago,  but 
"not  to  be  published  before  winter." 
Percy  was  the  editor ,  and  wrote  the  pre- 
£&ce  and  notes ;  but  the  actual  translation 
of  Hau  Kiou  Choaan  from  the  Chinese  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  all  that 
Percy  did  in  this  respect  was  to  translate 
the  translator  "into  good  reading  Eng- 
"Uah."  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that, 
tiuree  years  before ,  some  noise  had  been 
made  by  a  smart  political  squib  of  Horace 
Walpole's,  which  he  protested  he  had  writ 
in  an  honr-and-a-half ,  and  which  passed 
through  five  editions  in  a  fortnight,  the 
Lgtterfrotn  lo  Ho,  a  Chitiese  Philosopher  at 
London,  to  Ms  friend  Lien  Chi  at  Pehin. 
See  CoU,  Lett,  xv.  289, 290. 
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cause  to  its  successful  establish- 
ment. Sir  Simeon  Swift  and  his 
"Ranger,"  Mr. Philanthropy  Can- 
did and  his  "Visitor,''  ^  ^ 
struggled  and  departed  as  -^ — 
newspaper  shadows  are  -^'-sa- 
wont  to  do;  Lien  Chi  Altangi  be- 
came real,  and  lived.  From  the 
ephemeral  sprang  the  immortal. 
On  that  column  of  ungainly-look- 
ing, perishable  type,  depended 
not  alone  the  paper  of  the  day, 
but  a  book  to  last  throughout 
the  year,  a  continuous  pleasure 
for  the  age,  and  one  which  was 
for  all  time.  It  amused  the  hour, 
was  wise  for  the  interval  beyond 
it,  is  still  diverting  and  instruct- 
ing us,  and  will  delight  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  At  the  close 
of  1760,  ninety-eight  of  the  let- 
ters had  been  published;  within 
the  next  few  months,  at  less  re- 
gular intervals,  the  series  was 
brought  to  completion;  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  whole 
were  republished  by  Mr.  New- 
bery  "for  the  author"*  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  but  without 
any  author's  name,  as  **TAe 
"  Citizen  of  the  World;  or.  Letters 

*  This  speoiflcation ,  which  appears 
upon  no  other  book  written  by  Gold- 
smith ,  appears  to  imply  either  some  re- 
luctance on  Newbery's  part  to  undergo 
the  risk  of  the  republication,  or  some 
quarrel  as  to  terms;  but  whichever  it 
may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  a  very 
small  payment  a  few  months  later  put  the 
bookseller  in  possession  of  the  whole 
"copy"  (copyright)  of  the  box)k.  "Be- 
"ceiv'd  of  Mr.  Newbery  five  guineas 
"  which,  with  what  I  have  received  at  dif- 
"ferent  times  before  is  in  full  for  the 
"  copy  of  the  Chinese  letters  as  witness 
"  my  hand  Oliver  Goldsmith.  March  5, 
"  1762."  Newbery  MSS.  in  Mr.  Murray's 
posflessiou.  * 
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"to  the  meanness  of  personal 
"reflection."*  Pity  might  reason- 
ably be  given  to  men  so  lowered 
and  sel^abased;  but  Goldsmith 
withheld  forgiveness.  Private 
insults  could  not  thus  be  re- 
tracted; nor  could  imputations 
which  sink  deepest  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  honourable  na- 
tures ,  be  so  easily  purged  away. 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  left  to  the  con- 
solation of  reflecting  that  he  had 
himself  eaten  the  dirt  which  it 
would  have  made  him  far  hap- 
pier to  have  flung  at  the  CUieen 
of  the  World, 

In  what  different  language,  by 
what  different  men,  how  hi^Iy 
and  justly  this  book  has  since 
been  praised,  for  its  fresh  origi* 
nal  perception,  its  delicate  de- 
lineation of  life  and  manners,  its 
wit  and  humour,  its  playful  and 
diverting  satire,  its  exhilarating 
gaiety,  and  its  clear  and  lively 
style,  need  not  be  repeated. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  it  here  will 
have  more  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter than  to  the  genius  of  its 
writer.  The  steadier  direction  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  changing 
aspect  of  his  fortunes,  are  what  I 
would  now  turn  back  to  read 
in  it 

One  marked  peculiarity  its 
best  admirers  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve upon ;  its  detection  and  ex- 
posure, not  simply  of  the  foibles 
and  follies  which  he  upon  the 
surface,  but  of  those  more 
pregnant  evils  which  rankle  at 
the  heart,  of  society.  The  occa- 
sions were  frequent  in  which  the 

t  Mimthiy  Review  J  xxn*  477)  J«Be  ITCS, 


"from  a  Chinese  Philosopher  in 
"London,  to  his  Friend  in  the 
"East.'' 

*x766«  "I-'&^*»  agreeable,  sum- 
■  "mer  reading,"  observed 
^***3*-  the  BrittsA  Magazine  J  with 
but  dry  and  laconic  return  for 
the  Wow-wow.  The  Monthly  Re- 
view had  to  make  return  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  Mr.  Griffiths  now 
decently  resolving  to  swallow  his 
leek;  and  his  obedient  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  under  orders  not  to  bite  or 
even  bark,  but  to  profess  ad- 
miration and  supplicate  forgive- 
ness, thus,  after  remarking  that 
tiie  Chinese  philosopher  had  no- 
thing Asiatic  about  him,  did 
his  master's  miserable  bidding: 
"The  public  have  been  already 
"made  sufficiently  acquainted 
"with  the  merit  of  these  enter- 
"taining  Letters,  which  were  first 
"printed  in  The  Ledger ^  and  are 
"supposed  to  have  contributed 
"not  a  little  towards  the  success 
"of  that  paper.  They  are  said 
"to  be  the  work  of  the  lively  and 
"ingenious  Writer  of  ^«  Enquiry 
*Unto  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
^^  Learning  in  Europe;  a  Writer 
"whom,  it  seems,  weundesigned- 
**ly  offended  by  some  Strictures 
**on  the  conduct  of  many  of  our 
"modem  Scribblers.  As  the  ob- 
"servation  was  entirely  general 
"in  its  intention,  we  were  sur- 
**  prised  to  hear  that  this  Gen- 
"tleman  had  imagined  himself  in 
**any  degree  pointed  at,  as  we 
"conceive  notning  can  be  more 
**  illiberal  in  a  "witer,  or  more 
"foreign  to  the  character  of  a 
^^Literary  Journal,  than  to  desc^ad 
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Chinese  citizen  s6  lifted  his  voice 
that  only  in  a  later  generation 
could  he  find  his  audience;  and 
they  were  not  few,  in  which  he 
has  failed  to  find  one  even  yet. 
He  saw  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
what  by  the  best  English  states- 
men since  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently guarded  against,  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  more 
western  parts  of  Europe,  "an 
"enemy  already  possessed  of 
"great  strength,  and,  from  the 
"nature  of  the  government,  every 
"day  threatening  to  become  more 
"powerful."*  He  warned  the 
aU-credulous  and  too-confident 
Ei^Hsh  of  their  insecure  tenure 
of  the  American  colonies;  telling 
them,  with  a  truth  as  prophetic 
as  Dean  Tucker's,  and  which  an- 
ticipated his  vigorous  reason- 
ing, that  England  would  not  lose 
her  vigour  when  those  colonies 
obtained  their  independence.  He 
unveiled  the  social  pretences, 
which,  under  colour  of  protect- 
ing female  honour,  are  made  the 
excuse  for  its  violation.  He  de- 
nounced the  evil  system  which 
left  the  magistrate,  the  country 
jistice,  and  the  'squire,  to  punish 
transgressions  in  which  they  ha!d 
themselves  been  the  guiltiest 
transgressors.  He  laugh^  at  the 
sordidness  whicb  makes  penny 
shows  of  our  public  temples, 
turns  Deans  and  Chapters  into  un- 
porttinate  "beggars,''  and  stoops 
to  pick  up  half -pence  at  the 
IOBU>s  of  our  patnots  and  poets. 
Ifc  laughed  at,  even  while  he 

^  X«etter  vxxxrn.    A  remark  I  shotdd 
lUtfOly  make  If  writing  now.  1$70. 


gloried  in,  the  national  vaunt 
of  superiority  to  other  nations, 
which  gave  fancied  freedom  to 
the  prisoner,  riches  to  the  ^^^ 
beggar,  and  enlisted  on  ■  - 
behalf  of  church-and-state  ^^"^ 
fellows  who  had  never  profited 
by  either.*  He  protested  ear- 
nestly against  the  insufficient 
pretexts  that  availed  for  the 
spilling  of  blood,  in  the  contest 
then  raffing  between  France  and 
England.  He  inveighed  against 
the  laws  which  meted  out,  in  so 
much  gold  or  silver,  the  price  of 
a  wife's  or  daughter's  honour. 
He  ridiculed  the  prevailing  nos- 
trums current  in  that  age  of 
quacks;  doubted  the  graces  of 
such  betailing  and  bepowdering 

*  Who  does  toot  remember  what  the 
astonished  traveller  had  to  listen  to  soon 
after  his  arrival,  outside  a  metropolitan 
gaol ;  where  the  talk  (opon  a  threatened 
French  invasion)  is  carried  on  between  a 
debtor  through  the  grate  of  his  prison,  a 
porter  who  had  stopped  to  rest  his 
burthen,  and  a  soldier  at  the  window. 
"  For  my  part ,"  cries  the  prisoner,  "  the 
"  greatest  of  my  apprehensions  is  for  our 
"flreedom;  if  the  French  should  conquer* 
"what  would  become  of  English  liberty?" 
"Ay,  slaves,"  cries  the  porter,  "they  are 
"  all  slaves ,  fit  only  to  carry  burthens, 
"every  one  of  them.  Before  I  would 
"stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be  my  poison" 
piolding  up  his  goblet  of  drink),  "may 
"  this  be  my  poison — but  I  would  sooner 
•Mist  for  a  soldier."  To  which  the 
soldier,  taking  the  goblet  from  his  frtend, 
with  much  awe  fervently  cries  out,  "It  is 
"not  so  much  Our  liberties  as  our  re- 
"llgion  that  would  suflTer  by  such  a 
"  change ;  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May 
"the  Devil  sink  me  into  flames,"  such 
was  the  solemnity  of  his  adjuration ,  "  if 
"  the  French  should  come  over ,  but  our 
"religion  would  be  utterly  undone." 
Oititm  of  the  World.  Letter  iv.  Byrom'a 
font  the  Porter  is  now  forgottOn,  but  Gold* 
smith  evidently  knew  those  Un^s. 
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fashions  as  then  made  beauty 
hideous,  and  sent  even  lads 
cocked -hatted  and  wigged  to 
^^^  school ;  and  had  sense  and 
'  courage  to  avow  his  con- 
^^3*"  tempt  for  that  prevailing 
cant  of  connoisseurship  ("your 
"Rafiaelles,  Correggios,  and 
"Stuff")  at  which  Reynolds 
shifted  his  trumpet.  The  abuses 
of  church  patronage  did  not 
escape  him;  any  more  than  the 
tendency  to  "superstition  and 
"imposture"  in  the  "bonzes 
"and  priests  of  all  religions." 
He  thought  it  a  fit  theme  for 
mirth,  that  holy  men  should  be 
content  to  receive  all  the  money, 
and  let  others  do  all  the  good; 
and  that  preferment  to  the  most 
sacred  and  exalted  duties  should 
wait  upon  the  whims  of  mem- 
bers otparliament,  and  the  wants 
of  younger  branches  of  the  no- 
bility.*    The   incapacities   and 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  George  Selwyn's 
Correspondence  if  he  should  desire  to 
study  attentively  one  of  the  latest  full- 
blown specimens  of  the  breed  of  clergy- 
men engendered  by  this  system,  and 
would  introduce  himself  to  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
.  smoking,  reading,  claret-drinking,  toady- 
ing, gormandising,  good-humoured  par- 
sons of  the  time  when  Goldsmith  lived 
and  wrote.  He  will  find  Dr.  Warner 
quite  an  ornament  to  the  Establishment 
throughout  that  book ,  and  only  cursing, 
flinging,  stamping,  or  gnashing  when 
an}^hing  goes  amiss  with  Selwyn.  He 
will  observe  that  the  reverend  doctor  is 
ready  to  wager  his  best  cassock  against  a 
dozen  of  claret  any  day;  and  that  the 
holy  man  would  quote  yon  even  texts 
with  the  most  pious  of  his  cloth,  "if  our 
"Mend  the  Countess  had  not  blasted 
"them."  In  short,  at  whatever  page  he 
opens  the  Correspondence,  he  will  find  par- 
son Warner  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits,  whether  quizzjing  "canting  pot- 


neglect  thus  engendered  in  the 
upper  clergy,  he  also  connected 
with  that  disregard  of  the  lower 
which  left  a  reverend  Trulhber 
undisturbed  among  his  pigs,  and 
a  parson  Adams  to  his  ale  in 
Lady  Booby's  kitchen.  Yet  as 
little  was  he  disposed  to  tolerate 
any  false  reaction  from  such  in- 
difference; and  at  the  ascetic 
saints  of  the  new  reUgious  sect 
which  had  risen  to  put  down 
cheerfulness,  and  could  find  its 

"bellied  justices,"  contemplating  -with 
equanimity  "a  fine  corpse  at  Surgeon'^s- 
"  hall ,"  or  looking  forward  with  hopeful 
vivacity  to  the  time  when  he  shall  '*  be  a 
"  fine  grey-headed  old  jollocks  of  sixty- 
"  five."  They  who  would  hastily  accuse 
Fielding  of  exaggeration  in  his  portrai- 
tures taken  from  the  church ,  should  first 
contemplate  this.  Goldsmith  is  less  severe 
in  his  exposure ,  but  it  is  ef&cient ,  too  ; 
and  I  confess  I  never  read  a  letter  of 
Doctor  Warner's,  or  think  of  his  guzzling, 
his  telling  the  same  story  over  and  over 
again,  and  his  indifference  to  any  kind 
of  treatment  shown  him  or  service  ex- 
acted of  him  so  long  as  his  bumper  of 
claret  is  well  filled,  without  being  for- 
cibly reminded  of  Doctor  Marro^wfat. 
"*As  good  a  story,'  cries  he,  bursting 
"into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  himself 
"  *  as  ever  you  heard  in  your  lives.  There 
"  '  was  a  farmer  in  my  parish  who  used 
"  *  to  sup  upon  wild  ducks  and  flumniery ; 
"*so  this  farmer' — *  Doctor  Marro-wfat,' 
"cries  his  lordship,  interrupting  Mm, 
"  *give  me  leave  to  drink  your  healtli'— 
"  *  so  being  fond  of  wild  ducks  and  flam- 
"*mery' — 'Doctor,'  adds  a  gentleman 
"who  sat  next  him,  'let  me  advise  you  tc 
"  *  a  wing  of  this  turkey ; '  —  'so  this 
'"farmer  being  fond'— 'Hob  and  nob 
"  'doctor,  which  do  you  choose,  white  oi 
"  '  red  ? ' — *  so  being  fond  of  wild  duckB  anc 
"  '  flummery ; ' — '  Take  care  of  your  band 
"'sir,  it  may  dip  in  the  gravy.*  Th< 
"  doctor,  now  looking  round,  found  not  i 
"single  ear  disposed  to  listen;  w^here 
"fore,  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  h« 
"gulped  down  the  disappointment  anc 
"the  tale  in  a  bumper."    LetteriiTio, 
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cmJy  music  in  a  chorus  of  sighs 
and  groans,  he  aimed  the  shafts 
of  his  wit  as  freely,  as  at  the 
over  -  indulging ,  gormandising 
priests  of  the  bishop's  visitation- 
(feiner,  face  to  face  with  whom, 
gorged  and  groaning  with  ex- 
cess, he  brought  the  hungry  beg- 
gar, faint  with  want,  to  ask  of 
them  the  causes  of  his  utter  des- 
titution, body  and  soul.  Nor 
did  he  spare  that  other  dignified 
profession,  which,  in  embarrass- 
ing what  it  professed  to  make 
clear,  in  retarding  with  cumbrous 
impediments  the  steps  of  justice, 
in  reserving  as  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  what  it  pretended  to  throw 
open  to  all,  in  fencing  round  pro- 
perty with  a  multiplicity  of  laws 
and  exposing  poverty  without  a 
guard  to  whatever  threatened  or 
assailed  it,  countenanced  and 
practised  no  less  a  falsehood.* 

•  The  simple  notions  of  the  Chinese 
eitisen  on  this  subject  appear  very  alarm- 
ing to  Us  friend ,  who  uses  precisely  the 
d^nsive  argument  with  which  the  ab- 
sordity  has  been  upheld  ever  since.  "  '  1 
"  *  «ee,'  cries  my  friend,  'that  you  are  for 
** '« speedy  administration  of  justice;  but 
**  'all  the  world  will  grant ,  thai  the  more 
"  'time  there  is  taken  up  in  considering 
***«iiy  subject,  the  better  it  will  be 
"  ^anderstood.  Besides ,  it  is  the  boast 
^"<tf  an  Englishman,  that  his  property  is 
**  *ueure,  and  all  the  world  will  grant 
^'that  a  deliberate  administration  of 
"  'Jostiee  is  the  best  way  to  secure  his 
**  *  property?  Why  have  we  so  many 
"'lawyers,  but  to  secure  our  property? 
**  'why  so  many  formalities,  but  to  seeitre 

*  *mir  property  f  Not  less  than  one  hun- 
*^  'dred  thousand  families  live  in  opulence, 
"'el^ance,  and  ease,  merely  by  s«CMr- 

*  *iHff  our  property.'  ....  'But  bless  me,' 
''tetaraedl,  'what  numbers  do  I  see  here 

|i  **  '—all  in  black — ^how  is  it  possible  that 
I  *  'half  this  multitude  find  employment?' 
I     *— 'Nottiing   so    easily   conceived,'    re-. 


Almost  alone  in  that  age  of  in- 
difference, the  Citizen  of  the 
World  raised  his  voice  against 
the  penal  laws  which  then,  ^^ 
with  wanton  severity,  dis-  — — - 
graced  the  statute  book;  -^^a*- 
insisted  that  the  sole  means  of 
making  death  an  efficient,  was  to 
make  it  an  infrequent,  punish- 
ment; and  warned  society  of  the 
crime  of  disregarding  human  life 
and  the  temptations  of  the  miser- 
able, by  visiting  petty  thefts  with 
penalties  of  blood.* 
He   who    does   not   read   for 

"turned  my  companion,  'they  live  by 
"  'watching  each  other.  For  instance, 
"  'the  catchpole  watches  the  man  in  debt, 
"'the  attorney  watches  the  catchpOle, 
"  'the  counsellor  watches  the  attorney, 
"  '  the  solicitor  the  counsellor ,  and  all 
"  'find  sufficient  employment.' — 'I  con- 
"  'ceive  you,'  interrupted  I,  'they  watch 
"  'each  other:  but  it  is  the  client  that 
"  'pays  them  all  for  watching.'  "  Let- 
ter xcvm.  The  reader  is  to  remember 
that  this  was  written  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  that  we  are  only  at  this  hour  be- 
stirring ourselves  to  provide  something 
<^f  a  remedy.    1850. 

*  Is  there  anything  better  reasoned  than 
this  in  Romilly  or  Bentham  ?  "  When  a 
"  law ,  enacted  to  make  theft  punishable 
"with  death,  happens  to  be  equitably 
"  executed ,  it  can  at  best  only  guard  our 
"possessions;  but  when,  by  favour  or 
"ignorance,  justice  pronounces  a  wrong 
"  verdict ,  it  then  attacks  our  lives ,  since 
"in  such  a  case  the  whole  community 
"suflfers  with  the  innocent  victim:  if, 
"therefore,  in  order  to  secure  the  effects 
"  of  one  man,  I  should  make  a  law  which 
"may  take  away  the  life  of  another,  in 
"  such  a  case ,  to  attain  a  smaller  good , «! 
"  am  guilty  of  a  greater  evil ;  to  secure 
"  society  in  the  possession  of  a  bauble ,  I 
"render  a  real  and  valuable  possession 

"  precarious Since  punishments  are 

"  sometimes  necessary ,  let  them  at  least 
"  be  rendered  terrible,  by  being  executed 
"but  seldom,  and  let  justice  lift  her 
"sword  rather  to  terrify  than  revenge," 
Letter  lxxx. 
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amusement  only,  may  also  find 

in  these  delightful  letters,  thus 

published  from  week  to  week,  a 

j^^    comment  of  special  worth 

on  casual  incidents  of  the 

^^^^'  time.  There  was  in  this 
year  a  city-campaign  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  A  mob  has  indis- 
criminate tastes  for  blood,  and 
after  hunting  an  Admiral  Byng 
to  death  will  as  eagerly  run  down 
a  dog.  On  a  groundless  cry  of 
hydrophobia,  dogs  were  slaugh- 
tered wholesale,  and  their  bodies 
literally  blocked  up  the  streets. 
"The  dear,  good-natured,honest, 
"sensible  creatures!"  exclaimed 
Horace  Walpole.  "Christ!  How 
"can  anybody  hurt  them?"  But 
what  Horace  said  only  to  his 
friend,  Goldsmith  said  to  every- 
body: publicly  denouncing  the 
cruelty,  in  a  series  of  witty  stories 
ridiculing  the  motives  alleged 
V  for  it,  and  pleading  with  eloquent 
warmth  for  the  honest  associate 
of  man.*    Nor  was  this^the  only 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  quote  his  kindly 
speech.  *^  Of  all  the  beasts  that  graze  the 
'*  lawn ,  or  hunt  the  forest ,  a  dog  is  the 
"only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
"attempts  to  cultirate  the  firiondship  of 
"  man ;  to  man  he  looks  in  all  his  neces- 
"sities  with  a  speaking  eye  for  as- 
"sistance;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little 
"serdce  in  his  power  with  cheerfulness 
"  and  pleasure ;  for  him  bears  famine  and 
"fatigue  with  patience  and  resignation; 
''no  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity,  no 
"distress  induce  him  to  forsake  his  bene- 
" factor;  studious  to  please,  and  fearing 
"to  offend,  he  is  still  an  humble  stedfast 
"dependant;  and  in  him  alone  fawning 
"is  not  flatteiy.  How  unkind,  then,  to 
"tortiire  this  faithful  creature,  who  has 
"left  the  forest  to  claim  the  protection 
"of  man!  how  ungrateftil  a  return  to 
"the  trfisty  animal  for  all  his  services!" 
Letter  i^xix. 


mad-dog-cry  of  the  year.  The 
yell  of  a  Grub-street  mob  as 
fierce,  on  a  false  report  of  the 
death  of  Voltaire,  brought  Gold- 
smith as  warmly  to  the  rescue. 
With  eager  admiration,  he  as- 
serted the  claims  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  wit;  told  the  world 
it  was  its  lusts  of  war  and 
sycophancy  which  unfitted  it  to 
receive  such  a  friend;  set  forth 
the  independence  of  his  life,  in  a 
country  of  Pompadours  and  an 
age  of  venal  oppression;  declared 
(this  was  before  the  Galas  faniily) 
the  tenderness  and  humanity  of 
his  nature ;  and  claimed  freedom 
of  religious  thought  for  him  and 
all  men.  "I  am  not  displeased 
"with  my  brother  because  he 
"happens  to  ask  our  father  for 
"favours  in  a  different  manner 
"from  me."  As  we  read  the 
Chinese  Letters  with  this  com- 
ment of  the  time,  those  actusd 
days  come  vividly  back  to  us. 
Earl  Ferrers  glides  through  them 
again,  with  his  horrible  passion 
and  yet  more  ghastly  composure. 
The  theatres  again  contend  with 
their  Pollys  and  Macheaths,  and 
tire  the  town  with  perpetual  jBe^^ 
gars^  Operas.  Merry  and  fashion- 
able crowds  repeople  White- 
conduit  and  Vauxhall.  We  get 
occasional  glimpses  of  even  the 
stately  commoner  and  his  un- 
stately  ducal  associate.  Old 
George  the  Second  dies,  and 
young  George  the  Third  ascends 
the  throne.  Churchill  makes  hi§ 
hit  with  the  Rosciadi'^xiA  SterneJ 
having  startled  the  town  with  th^ 
humour  and  extravagance  of  hi« 
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Tristram  Shandy ^  comes  up  from 
country  quiet  to  enjoy  popu 
larity. 

How  sudden  and  decisive  it 
was,  need  not  be  related.  >io 
one  was  so  talked  of  in  London 
this  year,  and  no  one  so  ad- 
mired, as  that  tall,  thin,  hectic- 
looking  Yorkshire  parson.  He 
who  was  to  die  within  eight 
years,  unheeded  and  untended, 
HI  a  conunon  lodging-house,  was 
everywhere  the  honoured  guest 
of  the  rich  and  noble.  His  book 
had  become  a  fashion,  and  east 
and  west  were  moved  alike.  Mr. 
Dodsley  offered  him  650/.  for  a 
second  edition  and  two  more 
volumes;  Lord  Falconberg  gave 
him  a  curacy  of  150/.  a  year:  Mr. 
Reynolds  painted  his  portrait; 
and  Warburton,  not  having  yet 
pronounced  him  an  "irrecover- 
"able  scoundrel,"  went  round  to 
the  bishops  and  told  them  he  was 
the  English  Rabelais.  "They  had 
"never  heard  of  such  a  writer," 
adds  the  sly  narrator  of  the  in- 
cident.* "One  is  invited  to  din- 
"ner  where  he  dines,"  said  Gray, 
"a  fortnight  beforehand : "**  and 

*  Walpole's  C6a.  Lett.  iv.  39. 
*♦  Letter  to  Wharton,  22nd  April  1760. 
Wort«,  m.  241.  In  another  letter  to 
Wharton  two  months  later,  he  writes, 
wi^  his  usual  manly  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  good  and  original,  "there  is  much 
"good  fun  in  '£Hztram,  and  humour 
"sometimes  hit,  and  sometimes  missed. 
"I  agree  with  your  opinion  of  it ,  and 
"shall  see  the  two  future  volumes  with 
**jdea8ure.  Have  you  read  his  sermons 
"(with  his  own  comic  figure  at  the  head 
"of  them)?  .They  are  in  the  style,  I 
"think,  most  proper  for  the  pulpit,  and 
"show  a  very  strong  imagination  and  a 
"lensible  heart*    Bat  you  see  him  often 


Sterne  was  boasting,  to  friends, 
of  dinner  engagements  fourteen 
deep,  even  while  he  declared  the 
way  to  fame  to  be  like  ^  ^ 
that  to  heaven,  through  -'^  '- 
much  tribulation,  and  de-  ^'-32. 
scribed  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
his  triumphs,  "attacked  and 
"pelted  from  cellar  and  garret." 
Perhaps  he  referred  to  Gold- 
smith, from  whose  garret  in 
Green  -  arbour  -  court  the  first 
heavy  blow  was  levelled  at  him; 
but  there  were  othei;  assailants, 
as  active  though  less  avowed,  in 
cellars  of  Arlington-street  and 
garrets  of  Strawberry-hill.  Yet 
Walpole  may  more  easily  be  for- 
given than  Goldsmith  in  such  a 
case.  The  attack  in  the  Citizen 
of  the  World  was  aimed,  it  is 
true,  where  the  work  was  most 
vulnerable;*  and  it  was  not  ill 

"tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and 
"ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face 
"  of  his  audience."  iii.  251.  For  a  most 
masterly  criticism  of  Tristram  Shandy  I 
refer  to  a  paper  on  Sterne  in  the  Quarterly 
Review ,  understood  to  be  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Elwin.  It  is  one  of  a  series  which  ap- 
peared between  1854  and  1859 ,  compris- 
ing Johnson,  Gray,  and  other  writers; 
and  belonging  to  a  time  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct ,  when  English  literature  was  really 
understood  by  the  persons  who  wrote 
about  it,  or  had  charge  of  the  reviews 
professing  to  give  account  of  it.    1870. 

*  "If  a  bawdy  blockhead  thus  breaks 
"in  on  the  community,  he  sets  his  whole 
'' fraternity  in  a  roar ;  nor  can  he  escape, 
^even  though  he  should  fly  to  the  nobility 
*for  shelter."  Citizen  of  the  World,  Let- 
ter Lxxv.  The  sarcasm  of  this  may  be 
forgiven,  since  Goldsmith  showed  always 
an  honest  and  high-minded  dislike  of  all 
coarseness ,  all  approach  to  even  sensual 
allusion,  in  his  own  writings.  But  why 
blockhead?  except  indeed  that  the  man 
who  resorts  to  improprieties  of  that  kind 
may  be  held  so  far  to  open  himself  to  the 
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done  to  protest  against  the  in- 
decency and  affectation,  which 
doubtless  had  largely  contributed 
1760.  ^^  *^^  ^^  sudden  popu- 
■— — ^  larity,  as  they  found 
'^'•3^-  promptest  imitators ;— but 
the  humour  and  wit  ought  surely 
to  have  been  admitted;  and  if 
the  wisdom  and  charity  of  an 
uncle  Toby,  a  Mr.  Shandy,  or  a 
Corporal  Trim,  might  anywhere 
have  claimed  frank  and  imme- 
diate recognition,  it  should  have 
been  in  that  series  of  essays 
which  Beau  Tibbs  and  the  Man 
in  Black  have  helped  to  make  im- 
mortal. 

Most  charming  are  these  two 
characters.  Addison  would  have 
admired,  and  Steele  delighted  in 
them.  Finery  and  poverty,  sur- 
liness and  goodnature,  were 
never  brought  together  with 
more  playful  wit,  or  a  more  tender 
sweetness.  Fielding's  majestic 
major  who  will  hear  of  nothing 
less  than  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  a  man,  and  is  caught  in  an 
old  woman's  bedgown  warming 
his  sick  sister's  posset,  is  not  a 
nobler  specimen  of  manhood  than 
the  one;  Steele's  friend  at  the 
trumpet  club,  that  very  insig- 
nificant fellow  but  exceeding  gra- 
cious, who  has  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, yet  is  always  promising 
to  introduce  you  into  the  world, 
who  answers  to  matters  of  no 
consequence  with  great  circum- 

imputation  expressed   by  RoBcommon's 
couplet,  so  often  given  to  Pope, 

"Immodest  words   admit   of  no  de- 
fence. 
For   want    of  decency  is    want  of 
sense," 


spection,  maintains  an  insolent 
benevolence  to  all  whom  he  has 
to  do  with,  and  will  desire  one  of 
ten  times  his  substance  to  let 
hiin  see  him  sometimes,  hinting 
that  he  does  not  forget  him,  is 
not  more  delicious  in  his  vanity 
than  the  other.  The  country 
ramble  of  the  Man  in  Black, 
wherein,  to  accompaniment  of 
the  most  angry  invective,  he  per- 
forms acts  of  the  most  exquisite 
charity;  where  with  harsh  loud 
voice  he  denounces  the  poor, 
while  with  wistful  compassionate 
face  he  relieves  them;  where,  by 
way  of  detecting  imposture,  he 
domineeringly  buys  a  shilling's 
worth  of  matches,  receives  the 
astonished  beggar's  whole  bundle 
and  blessing,  and,  intimating- 
that  he  has  taken  in  the  seller 
and  shall  make  money  of  his 
bargain,  bestows  them  next  mo- 
ment on  a  tramper  with  an  ob- 
jurgation; is  surely  never  to  be 
read  unmoved.  For  Beau  Tibbs, 
who  has  not  laughed  at  and  loved 
him,  from  the  first  sorry  glimpse 
of  his  faded  finery?*  A^o  has 
not  felt  in  the  airs  of  wealth  and 
grandeur  with  which  his  amusing 
impudence  puffs  up  his  miser- 
able poverty,  that  he  makes  out 
a  title  to  good  natured  cheerful- 
ness   and   thorough   enjoyment 

*  "His  hat  was  pinched  np  with  pe- 
"coliar  smartness;  his  looks  were  pale, 
"thin,  and  sharp;  round  his  neck  he 
"wore  a  broad  black  ribbon,  and  in  hia 
"  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass ;  hia 
"  coat  was  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist ; 
'*he  wore  by  his  side  a  sword  with  a 
"black  hilt;  and  his  stockings  of  silk, 
"though  newly  washed ,  were  grown  yel^ 

low  by  long  service."    Letter  tnr. 
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which  all  the  real  wealth  might 
have  piirchased  cheaply?  What 
would  his  friends  Lords  Muddler 
and  Crump,  the  Duchess  of  Pic- 
cadilly or  the  Countess  of  All- 
night,  have  given  for  it?  Gladly, 
for  but  a  tiSie  of  it,  might  the 
lords  have  put  up  with  his  two 
shirts,  and  uncomplainingly  the 
ladies  assisted  Mrs.  Tibbs,  and 
her  sweet  pretty  daughter  Caro- 
lina Wilheunina  Amelia,  in  see- 
ing them  through  the  wash-tub. 
It  is  an  elegant  little  dinner  he 
talks  of  giving  his  friend,  with 
bumpers  of  wme,  a  turbot,  an 
ortolan,  and  what  not:  but  who 
would  not  as  soon  have  had  the 
smart  bottled-beer  which  was  all 
he  had  to  give,  with  the  nice 
pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping- 
hot,  and  dressed  with  a  httle  of 
Mrs.  Tibbs's  own  sauce  which 
"his  grace''  was  so  fond  of?  It 
is  supposed  that  this  exquisite 
sketcn  had  a  living  original  in 
one  of  Goldsmith's  casual  ac- 
quaintance; a  person  named 
Thornton,  once  in  the  army. 

This  is  not  improbable,  any 
more  than  that  the  beau's  two 
shirts  might  have  been  copied 
from  Goldsmith's  own;  for  every- 
where throughout  the  Letters 
actual  incidents  appear,  and  the 
"fairy  tale"  of  the  prince  and 
the  white  mouse  had  an  origin 
whimsical  as  the  storjr  itself. 
Mr.  Newbery's  two  guineas  a 
week  would  seem  to  have  at- 
I  tracted  weekly  levies,  in  a  double 
sense,  from  Grub-street  (when 
was  Ui^re  ever  a  goodnatured 
Insbnuid  with  five  shillings  in 


his  pocket,  and  any  lack  of  Irish 
hangers-on  to  share  the  spoil?), 
at  which  Pilkington,  son  of  the 
notorious  Laetitia,  was  most    ^  ^ 

assiduous.   But  with  other  -  

than  his  usual  begging  -^'-sa- 
aspect,  he  appeared  in  Green- 
arbour-court  one  day;  for  good 
luck  had  dawned  on  him  at  last, 
he  said,  and  his  troubles  were 
over.  A  very  small  sum  (and  he 
ran  about  the  room  for  joy  of  the 
announcement)  was  all  he  wanted 
to  make  his  fortune.  There  was 
a  great  duchess  who  had  the 
most  surprising  passion  for  white 
mice;  two  she  had  procured  al- 
ready, and  for  years  had  been 
looking  out  for  two  more,  which 
she  was  ready  to  offer  the  most 
extravagant  price  for.  Aware  of 
her  grace's  weakness,  he  had 
long  ago  implored  of  a  friend 
going  out  to  India  to  procure 
him,  if  possible,  two  white  mice, 
aiid  here  they  were  actually  ar- 
rived; they  were  in  the  river  at 
that  moment,  having  come  by  an 
Indiaman,  now  in  the  docks ;  and 
the  small  sum,  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made,  was  all  that  now 
stood  between  Jack  Pilkington 
and  independence  for  life !  Yes ; 
all  he  wanted  was  two  guineas, 
to  buy  a  cage  for  the  creatures 
sufficiently  handsome  to  be  re- 
ceived by  a  duchess; — but  what 
was  to  be  done,  for  Goldsmith 
had  only  half  a  guinea?  The 
anxious  client  then  pointed  to 
a  watch,  with  which  his  poor 
patron  (indulging  in  a  luxury 
which  Johnson  did  not  possess 
till   he   was   sixty)    had    lately 
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enriched   himself;    deferentially 

suggested  one  week's  loan  as  a 

solution  of  the    difficulty;    and 

^  ^     carried  it  off.*  And  though 

—  Goldsmith  never  again  had 

^^  32-  tidings  of  either,  or  of  the 
curious  white  mice,  till  a  para- 
graph in  the  Public  Ledger  informed 
him  of  certain  equivocal  modes 
whereby  "Mr.  P— Ik— g— on  was 
"endeavouring  to  raise  money,'' 
— yet  a  messenger,  not  long 
afterwards,  carried  to  the  poor 
starving  creature's  death-bed  "a 
"guinea  from  Mr.  Goldsmith." 

*  Cooke  gives  the  stojy  as  one  which 
Goldsmith  used  himself  to  tell  very  hu- 
morously; informing  us,  however,  that 
even  Goldsmith's  credulity  could  not  at 
first  be  imposed  upon  by  so  preposterous 
a  flam.  But  Jack  was  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  he  instantly  produced  his 
friend's  letter  advising  of  the  shipping  of 
the  white  mice ,  their  size ,  qualities ,  &c. 
which  so  entirely  convinced  the  Doctor 
of  the  fact,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of  it. 
**>How  much  will  a  cage  cost?'  said 
"Goldsmith,  upon  this.  "  'About  two 
"  '^gxiineaSy*  replied  Pilkington.  'In  truth, 
*'  'Jack,  then  you're  out  of  luck,  for  I 
" '  have  got  but  half-a-guinea  in  the 
"  'world.'  'Ay,  but  my  dear  Doctor,' 
" continues  Pilkington ,  'you  have  got  a 
"  *  watch,  and  though  I  would  rather  die 
"  '  than  propose  such  an  indelicacy  upon 
"  '  any  other  occasion  than  the  present, 
"  'if  you  could  let  me  have  that,  I  could 
"  'pawn  it  across  the  way  for  two 
"  '  guineas ,  and  be  able  to  repay  you, 
"  '  with  heartfelt  gratitude ,  in  a  few 
"  'days.'  This  last  bait  took  poor  Gold- 
" smith  fully  on  the  hook;  he  confidently 
"  gave  him  his  watch,  which  he  was  some 
"  months  after  obliged  to  take  up  himself, 
"without  hearing  anything  more  of  his 
"  friend  or  the  success  of  his  white  mice. 
"The  Doctor  used  to  tell  this  story  with 
"some  humour,  and  never  without  an 
"  eulogium  on  the .  ingenuity  of  Pilkiug- 
"ton,  who  could  take  him  in  after 
"  such  experience  of  his  shifts  and  con- 
"trivances."    European  Magazine,   xxiv. 


[Bdox  trr« 


The  same  journal  (by  the 
favour  of  an  old  friend,  Kenrick) 
described  for  the  public  at  the 
same  time  an  amusing  adventure 
in  White -conduit -gardens,  of 
which  no  other  than  **Mr. 
"G-d— th"  himself  was  the 
hero.  Strolling  through  that 
scene  of  humble  holiday,  he 
seems  to  have  met  the  wife  and 
two  daughters  of  an  honest 
tradesman  who  had  done  him 
some  service,  and  invited  them 
to  tea;  but  after  much  enjoyment 
of  the  inn9cent  repast,  he  dis- 
covered a  want  of  money  to  dis- 
charge the  bill,  and  had  to  un- 
dergo some  ludicrous  annoy- 
ances, and  entertain  his  friends 
at  other  expense  than  he  had 
bargained  for,  before  means  were 
found  for  his  release.  Another 
contemporary  anecdote  reverses 
this  picture  a  httle,  and  ex- 
hibits him  reluctant  paymaster, 
at  the  Chapter-coffee-house,  for 
Churchill's  friend  Charles  Lloyd, 
who  in  his  careless  way,  without 
a  shilling  to  pav  for  the  enter- 
tainment, invited  him  to  sup  with 
some  friends  of  Grub-street,  and 
left  him  to  pay  the  reckoning.* 

*  Cooke  tells  this  story  pleasantly 
enough,  and  I  think  it  worth  quoting,  with 
some  obvious  and  unimportant  correc- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  its  date. 
"Goldsmith  sitting  one  morning  at  the 
"  Chapter-coffee-house,  Lloyd  came  up  to 
"him  with  great  frankness,  and  asked 
"him  how  he  did?  Goldsmith,  who  cer- 
"  tainly  was  a  very  modest  man,  seeing  a 
"stranger  accost  him  so  intimately 
"shrunk  back  a  little,  and  returned  his 
"  inquiries  with  an  air  of  distant  ciyility. 
"  'Phol  pho!'  says  Lloyd,  'my  name  is 
"  'Lloyd,  and  you  are  Mr.  Goldsmith 
**  'and,  though  not  formally  Introduceij 
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A  third  incident  of  the  same  date 
presents  him  with  a  similar  party 
at  Blackwall,  where  so  violent  a 
dispute  arose  about  Tristram 
Shandy  at  the  dinner- table,  that 
personalities  led  to  blows,  and 
the  feast  ended  in  a  fight.  "Why, 
"sir,''  said  Johnson  laughing, 
when  Boswell  told  him  some 
years  later  of  a  different  kind  of 
fracas  in  which  their  friend  had 
been  engaged,  "I  believe  it  is 
"the  first  time  he  has  beat;  he 
"may  have  been  beaten  before. 

"  'to  one  another,  we  should  be  ac- 
'*  'quainted  as  brother  poets  and  literary 
'''men;  therefore,  without  any  cere- 
"  *inony,  will  you  sup  with  me  this  even- 
"  'ing  at  this  house,  where  you  will  meet 
"*tuUf-a-dozen  honest  fellows,  who,  I 
"'think,  will  please  you?'  Goldsmith, 
"who  admired  the  frankness  of  the  in- 
"troduction,  immediately  accepted.  The 
** party,  which  principally  consisted  of 
"authors  and  booksellers,  was,  as  Lloyd 
"predicted,  quite  agreeable  to  Gold- 
" smith,  and  the  glass  circulated  to  a  late 
"boor  in  the  morning.  A  little  before 
"the  company  broke  up,  Lloyd  went  out 
"of  the  room,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
"afterwards,  his  voice  was  heard  rather 
"loud  in  the  adjoining  passage  in  con- 
"▼ersation  with  the  master  of  the  house. 
"Goldsmith  immediately  flew  to  his  new 
"Mend,  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter; 
"when  he  found  Lloyd  in  vain  attempt- 
"  ing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
"the  landlord,  who,  protesting  that  al- 
"  ready  he  owed  more  than  14/ ,  swore 
"that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  take 
''either  his  word  or  his  note  for  the 
"reckoning.  'Phol  pho!'  says  Gold- 
"smith,  'my  dear  boy,  let's  have  no  more 
"  'words  about  the  matter,  'tis  not  the  first 
"'time  a  gentleman  wanted  cash;  will 
"  'you  accept  my  word  for  the  reckon- 
*"ing?'  The  landlord  assented.  'Why 
"'then,'  says  Lloyd,  whispering  to  him 
"and  forgetting  all  animosities,  'send  in 
"  'another  cast  of  wine,  and  add  it  to  the 
"'bin.'  The  bill  ultimately  had  to  be 
"paid  by  Goldsmith."  European  Maga- 
tme,  xny.  93-4. 


"This,  sir,  is  a  new  plume  to 
"him."  If  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful surmise  of  the  beating  be 
correct,  the  scene  of  it  was  ^  ^ 
Blackwall;  and  if  (a  sur-  — — '- 
mise  still  more  doubtful)  -^^s^- 
the  story  Hawkins  tells  about  the 
trick  played  off  by  Roubiliac, 
which  like  all  such  tricks  tells 
against  both  the  parties  to  it,  be 
also  true,  this  was  the  time  when 
it  happened.  The  "little"  sculp- 
tor, as  he  is  called  in  the  Chinese 
Letters,  being  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance and  fond  of  music.  Gold- 
smith would  play  the  flute  for 
him;  and  to  such  assumed  de- 
light on  the  part  of  his  listener 
did  he  do  this  one  day,  that 
Roubiliac,  protesting  he  must 
copy  the  air  upon  the  spot,  took 
up  a  sheet  of  paper,  scored  a 
few  lines  and  spaces  (the  form 
of  the  notes  being  all  he  knew  of 
the  matter),  and  with  random 
blotches  pretended  to  take  down 
the  tune  as  repeated  by  the 
good-natured  musician;  while 
gravely,  and  with  great  atten- 
tion. Goldsmith,  surveying  these 
musical  hieroglyphics,  "said  they 
"were  very  correct,  and  that  if 
"he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he 
"never  could  have  believed  his 
"friend  capable  of  writing  music 
"after  him."  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  the  story  with  much  satis- 
faction. Exposure  of  an  ignorant 
flute-player,  with  nothing  but 
vulgar  accomplishments  of  "ear" 
to  bestow  upon  his  friends,  yet 
with  an  innocent  conceit  of  pre- 
tending to  the  science  of  music, 
gives  great  delight  to  the  pomp- 
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ous  historian  of  crotchets  and 
quavers.  It  seems  more  than 
probable,  notwithstanding,  that 
1760  ^^®  ^s  not  a  syllable  of 
— ^—  truth  in  the  story,* 
^'•3"-  So  passed  the  thought- 
less Ufe  of  Goldsmith  in  his  first 
year  of  success:  if  so  may  be 
called  the  scanty  pittance  which 
served  to  expose  his  foibles,  but 
not  to  protect  him  from  their 
consequence.  So  may  his  life  be 
read  m  these  Letters  to  the 
Public  Ledger;  and  still  with  the 
comment  of  pleasure  and  instruc 
tion  for  others,  though  at  the 
cost  of  suffering  to  himself.  His 
habits  as  well  as  thoughts  are  in 
them.  He  is  at  the  theatre,  en- 
joying Garrick^s  Abel  Drugger, 
and  laughing  at  all  who  call  it 

*  I  qaote  an  address  "to  the  Philologl 
"cal  Society  of  London,"  on  Sir  John 
Hawkinses  Life  of  Johnson,  published  in 
May  1787.  "The  writer  of  this  is  ac- 
"qojalnted  with  a  gentleman  who  knew 
"Qoldsmithwell,  and  has  often  requested 
"him  to  play  different  pieces  fr«m  music 
"which  he  laid  before  him;  and  this, 
"  G-oldsmith  has  done  with  accuracy  and 
"precision,  while  the  gentleman,  who  is 
"himself  musical,  looked  over  him:  a 
"circumstance  utterly  impossible,  if  we 
"admit  the  foolish  story  related  by  Sir 
"John Hawkins  of  Roubiliac^s  imposition 
"on  Goldsmith."  Kor  can  I  help  think- 
ing that  this  explicit  contradiction  is 
strongly  countenanced  by  his  essay  on 
the  different  schools  of  music  (written 
for  SmoUett^s  magazine  in  1760),  and  still 
more  by  the  notes  which  ("in  so  much 
"respect  were  his  talents  then  held, 
"tiiongh  he  had  not  obtained  celebrity, 
"but  lived  in  an  obscure  lodging  in 
"  Green-arbour-court,"  &c.)  Smollett  per- 
mitted him  to  append  to  the  remonstrance 
of  a  correspondent  against  that  essay. 
The  notes  [Mtscell.  Works,  1. 176)  possess 
great  merit,  and  show  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge  in  ready  use  than  Goldsmith 
was  always  able  to  display. 


"low;'*  a  little  tired  of  Polly  and 
Macheath;*  not  at  all  interested 
by  the  famous  and  fortunate 
tumbler,  who,  between  the  acts 
of  tragedies  as  well  as  farces, 
balances  a  straw  upon  his 
nose;**  and  zigzagging  his  ivay 

*  The  allusion  however,  implies  no 
envy  of  the  popularity  of  this  piece  of 
genuine  wit,  as  unfriendly  critics  liave 
implied.  The  complaint  expressly  is  tbat 
singing  women,  instead  of  singingr  for  the 
public,  should  be  allowed  to  "sin^  at 
"each  other,"  and  nothing  but  the  same 
song.  "  What!  Polly  and  the  Pickpocket 
"to-night,  Polly  and  the  Pickpocket  to- 
" morrow  night,  and  Polly  and  the  Pick- 
"  pocket  again !  I  want  patience.  I  ^will 
"hear  no  more."  Goldsmith  took  no 
part  whatever  in  a  graver  outcry  which 
was  afterwards  levelled  against  G-ay's 
masterpiece,  and  which  at  last,  the  year 
before  his  death ,  took  the  form  of  an  ap- 
plication from  the  magistrates  of  Sow- 
street  to  request  the  managers  of  I>mry- 
lane  and  Covent-garden  "  not  to  exhibit 
"this  opera,  deeming  it  productive  oi 
"mischief  to  society."  (Peake's  Memoirs 
of  the  Colmans ,  i.  317.)  To  which ,  let  me 
add,  Cohnan's  reply  was  very  spirited. 
He  declined,  on  behalf  of  Covent-garden, 
to  be  a  party  to  the  consent  which  Oar- 
rick  timidly  had  given  for  Drury-lane; 
and  "for  his  own  part  cannot  help  diflfer- 
"ing  in  opinion  with  the  magistrates, 
"thinking  that  the  theatre  is  one  of  the 
"  very  few  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
"that  does  not  contribute  to  increase  the 
"  number  of  thieves."    Post.  Let.  194. 

**  "A singing-woman,"  he  says,  with,  a 
sarcastic  humour  that  may  be  forgiven 
him  in  his  garret,  "shall  collect  subscrip- 
"tions  in  her  own  coach-and-six ;  a  fellow 
"shall  make  a  fortune  by  tossing  a  stra\^ 
"from  his  toe  to  his  nose;  one  in  par 
"ticular  has  foimd  that  eating  fire  wat 
"the  most  ready  way  to  live;  and  an 
"  other  who  gingles  several  bells  fixed  tc 
"  his  cap ,  is  the  only  man  that  I  kno-w  o: 
"who  has  received  emolument  from  the 
"  labours  of  his  head."  Letter  xi*v.  The 
chance  of  encouragement ,  he  had  before 
remarked,  lay  not  in  the  head ,  but  the 
heels.  "One who  jnmps  up  and  flourishes 
"his  toes  three  times  before  be  eomes  t< 
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home,  after  all  is  over,  through  a 
hundred  obstacles  from  coach- 
wheels  and  palanqum-poles, "  like 
"a  bird  in  its  flight  tnrough  the 
"brandies  of  a  forest."  He  is  a 
visitor  at  the  humble  pothouse 
clubs,  whose  follies  and  enjoy- 
ments he  moralises  with  touch- 
ing pleasantry.  "Were  I  to  be 
"angry  at  men  for  being  fools,  1 
"could  here  have  fotmd  ample 
"room  for  declamation;  but, 
"alas!  I  have  been  a  fool  myself, 
"and  why  should  I  be  angry  with 
"them  for  being  something  so 
"natural  to  every  child  of 
"hinnanity?"  Unsparing  histo- 
rian of  this  folly  01  his  own,  he 
conceals  his  imprudence  as  little 
as  his  poverty;  and  his  kind 
heart  he  has  not  the  choice  to 
conceal.  Everywhere  it  betrays 
itself.  In  hours  of  depression,' 
recalling  the  disastrous  fate  of 
men  of  genius,  and  "mighty 
"poets  in  their  misery  dead;"  in 
imaginary  interviews  with  book- 
sellers, laughing  at  their  sordid 
mistakes ;  in  remonstrances  with 
his  own  class,  warning  them  of 
the  danger  of  despising  each 
other;  and  in  rarer  periods  of 
perfect  self-reliance,  rising  ^bove 
the  accidents  around  him,  assert- 
ing the  power  as  well  as  claims 
of  writers,  and  denouncing  the 

**tlie  ground ,  may  have  three  hundred  a 
"rear;  he  who  flonrishes  them  four 
*'tiiaefl,  gets  fear  hundred;  but  he  who 
**arrivea  at  five  is  inestimable,  and  may 
^demand  what  salary  he  think  proper. 
**The  female  dancers,  too,  are  valued  for 
"ttds  sort  of  Jumping  and  crossing;  and 
"it  is  a  cant  word  among  them  that 
'*ihe  deserves  most  who  shows  highest." 
Utter  XXI. 


short-sightedness  of  statesmen. 
"Instead  of  complaining  that 
"writers  are  over-paid,  when 
"  their  works  procure  them  ^^^ 
"a  bare  subsistence,  I 
"should  imagine  it  the  ^^'^^' 
"duty  of  a  state,  not  only  to  en* 
"courage  their  numbers,  but 
"their  industry.  .  .  Whatever  be 
"the  motives  which  induce  men 
"to  write,  whether  avarice  or 
"fame,  the  country  becomes 
"most  wise  and  happy  in  which 
"they  most  serve  for  instructors. 
"The  countries  where  sacerdotal 
"instruction  alone  is  permitted, 
"remain  in  ignorance,  supersti- 
"tion,  and  hopeless  slavery.  In 
"England,  where  there  are  as 
"many  new  books  published  as 
"in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  toge- 
"ther,  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
"  reasonreigns  among  the  people : 
"they  have  been  often  known  to 
"act  like  fools,  they  are  generally 
"found  to  think  like  men.''* 
The  close  of  the  same  paper 
becomes  almost  pathetic  while 
it  pleads  for  those  who  have  thus 
served  and  instructed  England; 
men  "whom  nature  has  blest 
"with  talents  above  the  rest  of 
"mankind,  men  capable  of  think' 
"ing  with  precision  and  impress- 
"ing  their  thoughts  with  rapidity, 
"beings  who  diffuse  those  re- 
"gards  upon  mankind  which 
"others  contract  and  settle  upon 
"themselves.  These  deserve 
"every  honour  from  that  com- 
"munity  of  which  they  are  more 
"peculiarly  the  children;  to  such 
"I  would  give  my  heart,  since  to 
♦  Citisen  0/  the  World,    letter  Lxxv. 
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*v*them  I  am  indebted  for  its  hu- 

"manity!''    In  another  letter  the 

subject  is  more  calmly  resumed, 

1760.    ^^^  frank  admission  that 

old  wrongs  are  at  length 

'*^t.32.  jj^  ^Yie  course  of  commg 
right.  "At  present,  the  few  poets 
"of  England  no  longer  depend 
"on  the  great  for  subsistence; 
"  they  have  now  no  other  patrons 
"but  the  public,  and  the  public, 
"collectively  considered,  is  a 
"good  and  a  generous  master. 
"It  is,  indeed,  too  frequently 
"mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of 
"every  candidate  for  favour;  but 
"to  make  amends,  it  is  never 
"mistaken  long.  .  .  A  man  of 
"letters  at  present,  whose  works 
"are  valuable,  is  perfectly  sen- 
"sible  of  their  value.  Every 
"polite  member  of  the  com- 
"munity,  by  buying  \Khat  he 
"writes,  contributes  to  reward 
"him.  The  ridicule  therefore  of 
"living  in  a  garret,  might  have 
"been  wit  in  the  last  age,  but 
"continues  such  no  longer,  be- 
" cause  no  longer  true.^'* 

The  quiet  composure  of  this 
passage  exhibits  the  healthiest 
aspect  of  his  mind.  Bookseller 
and  public  are  confronted  calm- 
ly, and  the  consequences  fairly 
challenged.  It  is  indeed  very 
obvious,  at  the  close  of  this  first 
year  of  the  Pud/ic  Ledger^  that  in- 
creasing opportunities  of  em- 
ployment (to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  robbery  of  his  writings 
by  pirate  magazine-men)  were 
really  teaching  him  his  value, 
and  suggesting  hopes  he  had  not 
**  OiUgm  of  the  World,    Letter  lxxxiv. 


earlier  dared  to  entertain.  He 
resumed  his  connection  with  the 
Lady's  Magazine^  and  became  its 
editor:  publishing  in  it,  among 
other  writings  known  and  un- 
known, what  he  had  written  of 
his  Life  of  Voltaire;  and  retiring 
from  its  editorship  at  the  close 
of  a  year,  when  he  had  raised  its 
circulation  (if  Mr.  Wilkie's  ad- 
vertisements are  to  be  believed) 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred. 
He  continued  his  contributions, 
meanwhile,  to  the  British  Maga- 
zine; from  which  he  was  not 
wholly  separated  till  two  montl\s 
before  poor  Smollett,  pining  for 
the  loss  of  his  only  daughter, 
went  upon  the  continent  (in 
1763)  never  to  return  to  a  fixed 
or  settled  residence  in  London. 
He  fui-nished  other  booksellers 
with  occasional  compilation-pre- 
faces;* and  he  gave  some  papers 
(among  them  a  Life  of  Christ  and 
Lives  of  the  Fathers ^  republished 
with  his  name  in  shilling  pam- 
phlets a  few  months  after  his 
death)  to  a  so-called  Christian 
Magazine^  undertaken  by  New- 
bery    in    connection    with     the 

*  Of  course  these  prefaces  were  al- 
ways strictly  taskwork.  To  seek  to  con- 
nect them  in  any  way  with  the  work,  pre- 
faced, would  be  generally  labour  in  vain. 
The  moral  of  them  is  in  a  remark  of 
Johnson's,  when  Boswell,  admiring  g^reat- 
ly  his  preface  to  RoIVh  JDictionaiy  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  t  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  much  of  Rolt  and  of  his  work. 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "Ineversaw^  the 
"man,  and  never  read  the  book.  The 
"  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a  Dic- 
"tionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I 
"  knew  very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary 
" should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  ac- 
"  cordingly."    BoswfU,  n.  125.  ■ 
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macaroni  parson  Dodd,  and  con- 
ducted by  that  villainous  pre- 
tender as  an  organ  of  fashionable 
divinity.* 

It  seems  to  follow  as  of  course 
upon  these  engagements,  that 
the  room  in  Green-arbour-court 
should  at  last  be  exchanged  for 
one  of  greater  comfort.  He  had 
left  that  place  in  the  later  months 
of  1760,  and  gone  into  what  were 
called  respectable  lodgings  in 
Wine-office-court,  Fleet-street. 
The  house  belonged  to  a  relative 
of  Newbery's,  and  he  occupied 
two  rooms  in  it  for  nearly  two 
years. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Fellowship  with  Johnson. 
1761—1762. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  occurred  in 
the  new  abode  of  which  Gold- 

*  Here  I  had  stated,  in  my  last  edi- 
tion, on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crossley 
{Notes  and  Queries,  1st  Series,  y.  534),  that 
another  of  Newbery's  compilations  issued 
at  this  time  in  four  duodecimos ,  A  Poeii- 
ccd  IHctionarif ;  or  the  Beauties  of  the  Kng- 
hak  Poets  tUphdbeiicaUy  displayed ,  was  also 
Goldsmith's;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It 
was  by  his  friend  and  countryman ,  Der- 
rick; though,  short  of  the  "evidently  by 
*' Goldsmith,"  both  preface  and  selection 
deserve  all  that  Mr.  Crossley  9B>J8  of 
them.  George  Faulkner  writes  from  Lon- 
don on  the  14th  February,  1761 ,  to  Der- 
rick (then  on  a  visit  to  Dublin):  "I  sent 
**over  your  Poeticitl  Dictionary,  which  I 
*^«Dppose  you  have  seen  before  this  time, 
**and  assure  you  it  is  in  good  reputation, 
^'as  yon  may  judge,  Mr.  Johnson  speak- 
"ing  very  well  of  it."  I  quote  from 
Derrick's  unpublished  correspondence, 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Croker  and 
sow  in  my  possession,  which  further 
ahowB  that  he  was  at  this  time  collecting 
materials  for  Lives  of  the  Poets,  placed 
afterward  in  Jolmsozi'B  hands. 


smith  had  so  taken  possession  in 
Wine-office-court,  which  must 
have  endeared  it  always  to  his 
remembrance;  but  more  g^ 
deeply  associated  with  the  — — ^ 
wretched  habitation  he  had  ^^'  33- 
left  behind  him  in  Green-arbour- 
court,  were  days  of  a  most 
forlorn  misery  as  well  as  of  a 
manly  resolution,  and,  round 
that  beggarly  dwelling  ("the 
"shades,"  as  he  used  to  call  it  in 
the  more  prosperous  aftertime), 
and  all  connected  with  it,  there 
crowded  to  the  last  the  kindest 
memories  of  his  gentle  and  true 
nature.  Thus,  when  bookseller 
Davies  tells  us,  after  his  death, 
how  tender  and  compassionate 
he  was ;  how  no  unhappy  person 
ever  sued  to  him  for  relief  with- 
out obtaining  it,  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  give;  and  how  he  would 
borrow,  rather  than  not  relieve 
the  distressed,  —  he  adds  that 
"the  poor  woman  with  whom 
"he  had  lodged  during  his  ob- 
"scurity  several  years  in  Green- 
" arbour-court,  by  his  death  lost 
"an  excellent  friend;  for  the 
"Doctor  often  supplied  her  with 
"food  from  his  own  table,  and 
"visited  her  frequently,  with  the 
"sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to 
"her.''*  As  little,  in  connection 
with  Wine-office-court,  was  he 
likely  ever  to  forget  that  Johnson 
now  first  visited  him  there. 

They  had  probably  met  before. 
I  have  shown  how  frequently  the 
thoughts  of  Goldsmith  vibrated 
to  that  great  Grub-street  figure 
of  independence  and  manhood, 

♦  Lif€  of  Qarrick,  n.  169, 
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which,  in  an  age  not  remarkable 
for  either,  was  undoubtedly  pre- 
sented in  the  person  of  the  author 
iy6j_  of  the  English  Dictionary. 
a.  '  ■  One  of  the  last  Chinese 
'•^3-  Letters  had  again  alluded 
to  the  "Johnsons  and  Smolletts" 
as  veritable  poets,  though  they 
might  never  have  made  a  verse 
in  their  whole  lives ;  and  among 
the  earliest  greetings  of  the  new 
essay-writer,  I  suspect  that  John- 
son's would  be  found.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  his  gene- 
rourquestion  of  a  few  years  later 
("Is  there  a  man,  sir,  now,  who 
"can  pen  an  essay  with  such  ease 
"and  elegance  as  Goldsmith?"*) 
he  was  not  the  man  to  wait  for 
the  world  to  help  him  to.  Him- 
self connected  with  Newbery, 
and  engaged  in  Hke  occupation, 
the  new  adventurer  wanted  his 
helping  word,  and  would  be 
therefore  sure  to  have  it;  nor,  if 
it  had  not  been  a  hearty  one,  is 
Mr.  Percy  likely  to  have  busied 
himself  to  bring  about  the  pre- 
sent meeting.  It  was  arranged 
by  that  learned  divine;  and  this 
was  the  first  time,  he  says,  he 
had  "seen  them  together.  The 
day  fixed  was  the  31st  of  May 
1 76 1,  and  Goldsmith  gave  a  sup- 
per in  Wine-office-court  in  honour 
of  his  visitor. 
Percy  called  to  take  up  John- 

♦  Doctor-iFarr  was  dining  with  Rey- 
nolds the  year  before  Goldsmith^s  death, 
when,  in  answer  to  a  sneer  which  had 
fallen  ftom  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Eliot, 
he  heard  Johnson  fire  up  in  defence 
of  his  absent  friend,  and  use,  among 
others ,  the  expression  in  the  text.  Prior, 
I.  367. 


son  at  Inner-Temple-lane,  and 
found  him,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, in  a  marked  condition  of 
stltdied  neatness;  without  his 
rusty  brown  suit  or  his  soiled 
shirt,  his  loose  knee-breeches, 
his  unbuckled  shoes,  or  his  old 
httle  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig; 
and  not  at  all  likely,  as  Miss 
Reynolds  tells  us  his  fashion  in 
these  days  was,  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  beggarman.  He  had  been 
seen  in  no  such  respectable  garb 
since  he  appeared  behind  Gar- 
rick's  scenes  on  the  first  of  the 
nine  nights  of  Irene,  in  a  scarlet 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  rich 
gold-laced  hat.  In  fact,  says 
Percy,  "he  had  on  a  new  suit 
"of  clothes,  a  new  wig  nicely 
"powdered,  and  everything  about 
"him  so  perfectly  dissimilar 
"from  his  usual  habits  and  ap- 
"pearance,  that  his  companion 
"could  not  help  enquiring  the 
"cause  of  this  singular  trans- 
" formation.  *Why,  sir,'  said 
"Johnson,  ^I  hear  that  Gold- 
"*  smith,  who  is  a  very  great 
"* sloven,  justifies  his  disregard 
"  *of  cleanliness  and  decency  by 
"*quoting[  my  practice;  and  I 
"  'am  desirous  this  night  to  show 
"*him  a  better  example.'*'* 
The  example  was  not  lost,  as  ex- 
tracts from  tailors'  bills  will 
shortly  show;  and  the  anecdote, 
which  offers  pleasant  proof  of 
the  interest  already  felt  by  John- 
son for  his  new  acquaintance,  is 
our  only  record  connected  with 
that  memorable  supper.  It  had 
no  Boswell-historian,  and  is  gone 
I     *  F^cy  Mmoir,  62,  69* 
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into  oblivion.  But  the  friend- 
ship which  dates  from  it  will 
never  pass  away. 

Writing  to  Percy  about  that 
supper  while  the  Memoir  was  in 
progress.  Doctor  Campbell  says : 
"The  anecdote  of  Johnson  I  had 
"recollected,  but  had  forgot  that 
"it  was  at  Goldsmith's  you  were 
"to  sup.  The  story  of  the  Va/e^ 
"d5f  Chambre  will,  as  Lord  Bristol 
"says,  fill  the  basket  of  his  ab- 
"surdities;  and  really  we  may 
"have  a  hamper  full  of  them.''  * 
Unfortunately  the  anecdote  of 
the  Valet  de  Chambre  has  not 
emerged;  and  to  another  anec- 
dote, also  unluckily  lost,  Camp- 
bell refers  in  a  previous  letter  to 
Percy.  "One  thing,  however,  I 
"could  wish,  if  it  met  your  ap- 
'*  probation,  that  I  had  before  me 
"some  hints  respecting  the  affair 
"of  Goldsmith  and  Perrot:  it 
"may,  without  giving  offence,  be 
"related;  at  least  so  as  to  em- 
"bellish  the  work,  by  showing 

!  "more  of  Goldsmith's  character, 
"which  he  himself  has  fairly 
"drawn:  fond  of  enjoying  the 
"present,  careless  of  the  future, 
"his  sentiments  those  of  a  man 
"of  sense,  his  actions  those  of  a 
"fool;  of  fortitude  able  to  stand 
"unmoved  at  the  bursting  of  an 
"earthqualce,  yet  of  sensibility 
"to  be  affected  by  the  breaking 
"of  a  tea-cup."  **    To  which,  in 

I  a  later  letter,  this  is  added: 
*Your    sketch    of  Sir   Richard 

'  *Perrot  will  come  in  as  an 
f episode  towards  the  conclusion, 

*  Nicholses  Ittustraiion^,  vn.  780. 
••  Und,  779, 


with  good  effect  J  but  there, 
neither  that  nor  anything  that 
"can  sully  shall  appear  as  com- 
"ing  from  you."*  So  the 
Peridot  anecdote  is  also  -^^  ^' 
lost,  and  the  basket  of  ab-  ^'  33- 
surdities  by  no  means  full  I 

"Farewell,"  says  Milton,  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  early  letters 
to  his  friend  Gill,  "and  on  Tues- 
"  day  next  expect  me  in  London 
"among  the  booksellers."**  The 
booksellers  were  of  little  mark 
in  Milton's  days;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  such  men  among  them 
began  a  social  change  important 
to  both,  and  not  ill  expressed  in 
an  incident  of  the  days  I  am  de- 
scribing, when  Horace  Walpole 
met  the  wealthy  representative 
of  the  profits  of  Paradise  Lost  at  a 
great  party  at  the  Speaker's, 
while  Johnson  was  appeahng  to 
public  charity  for  the  last  desti- 
tute descendant  of  Milton.  But 
from  the  now  existing  compact 
between  trade  and  letters,  the 
popular  element  could  not  wholly 
be  excluded;  and,  to  even  the 
weariest  drudge,  hope  was  a  part 
of  it.  From  the  loopholes  of 
Paternoster-row,  he  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  world.  Churchill 
had  emerged,  and  Sterne,  for  a 
few  brief  years  ;•  and  but  that 
Johnson  had  sunk  into  idleness, 
he  might  have  been  reaping  a 
harvest  more  continuous  than 
theirs,  and  yet  less   dependent 

*  Nichols's  lUiistrations,  vn.  781. 
**  Todd's  Milton,  vn.  176-7.    See  also 
Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  u.  286   440- 
and  my  Lrfe  of  Eliot,  n.  176 ,  Second  Edi* 
tion. 
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on  the  trade.  Drudgery  is  not 
good,  but  flattery  and  falsehood 
are  worse;  and  it  had  become 

1 761.  PJ^^^  t^  Goldsmith,  even 

since  the  days  of  the  £n- 

'^'•33-  ^«/>j/,  how  much  better  it 
was  for  men  of  letters  to  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands  till 
more  original  labour  became 
popular  with  trading  patrons, 
than  to  wait  with  their  hands 
across,  as  Johnson  contemptu- 
ously described  it,  till  great  men 
came  to  feed  them.*  Whatever 
the  call  that  Newbery  or  any 
other  bookseller  made,  then,  he 
was  there  to  answer  it.  He  had 
the  comfort  of  remembering  that 
the  patron  had  himself  patrons; 
that  something  of  their  higher 
influence  had  been  attracted  to  his 
Chinese  Letters;  and  that  he  was 
not  slaving  altogether  without 
hope. 

1762.  ^^^  ^^^^  undertaking  in 
- — —  1762  was  a  pamphlet  on 
^^•34-  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  for 
which  Newbery  paid  him  three 
guineas:**  but  whether,  with 
Johnson,  he  thought  the  impudent 
imposture  worth  grave  inquiry; 
or,  with  Hogarth,  turned  it  to 

*  Occasions  for  observing  with  what 
cheerful  acquiescence  Goldsmith  here- 
after accepted  these  relations  of  author 
and  bookseller,  will  frequently  occur. 
According  to  his  friend  Cooke,  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  with 
him  to  "  tell  pleasant  stories  of  Mr.  New- 
"  bery ,  who ,  he  said ,  w^is  the  patron  of 
"  more  distressed  authors  than  any  man 
"  of  his  time."    Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  92. 

**  "  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  three 
■'guineas  for  a  pamphlet  respecting  the 
"Cock  Lane  Ghost.  Oliver  Gold- 
*' SMITH,  March  5th,  1762."  Newbery 
MSS.  in  Mr.  Morray^s  possession. 


wise  purposes  of  satire ;  or  only 
laughed  at  it,  as  Churchill  did; 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
pamphlet  has  survived  to  inform 
us.  But  if,  as  appears  probable, 
a  tract  on  the  Mystery  ReveaTd^ 

Eublished  by  Newbery's  neigh- 
our  Bristow,*  be  Goldsmith's 
three-guinea  contribution,  the 
last  is  the  most  correct  surmise. 
It  is,  however,  a  poor  produc- 
tion.** His  next  labour,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him  on 
the  authority  of  "several  per- 
"sonal  acquaintances,"***  was 
the  revision  of  a  History  of 
Mecklenburgh  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  that  country ^  which 
the  settlement  of  the  young 
Queen  Charlotte  in  this  country 
was  expected  to  make  popular; 
and  for  which,  according  to  his 
ordinary  rates  of  payment,  he 
would  have  received;^ 20.    This 

♦  Newbery  certainly  had  occasional 
business  connection  with  Bristow;  and 
Mr.  Crossley,  who  possesses  a  copy  of 
Bristow's  pamphlet,  says  (Notts  and 
Queries,  v.  77)  that  he  thinks  the  begin- 
ning and  conclusion ,  *'  though  evidently 
'^written  in  haste,  are  not  without  marks 
''  of  Goldsmith^s  serious  and  playful  man- 
"ner."  Of  course  all  this  can  only  be 
conjecture ,  but  it  is  at  the  least  very  un- 
likely that  Newbery  should  have  de- 
clined to  issue  what  he  had  consulted  to 
pay  Goldsmith  for  writing;  and  that 
Bristow  published  for  him  is^certain ,  for 
at  his  shop  the  PubUc  Ledger  was  first 
sold. 

**  With  one  or  two  lively  passages, 
notwithstanding,  which  may  be  seen  in 
an  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Rimbaolt 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (3rd  Series,  vn.  371). 
A  particular  passage,  there  quoted,  satis- 
factorily shows  that  our  modern  spirit- 
rapping  impostures  are  merely  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Ghost  of  Cock-laae. 
***fV»(W,i.388. 
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may  have  been  that  first  great 
advance  "in  a  lump,"  which 
seemed  to  his  moneyed  inex- 
perience a  smn  so  enormous  as 
to  require  the  grandest  schemes 
for  disposing  of  it.*  For  a  sub- 
sequent payment  of;,^  10,  he  as- 
sisted Newbery  with  diXi  Art  of 
Poetry  on  a  New  Plarty  or  in  other 
words,  a  compilation  of  poetical 
extracts ;  **  and  concurrently  with 
this,  Mr.  Newbery  begged  leave 
to  offer  to  the  young  gendemen 
and  ladies  of  these  kingdoms  a 
Compendium  of  Biography,  or  an 
history  of  the  lives _of  those  grfeat 

•  jfurop.  Mag.  xxrv.  92. 
**  Goldsmith  confessed  to  Percy  that 
he  had  helped  Newbery  with  this  book, 
which  was  the  bookseller's  own  design 
aad  selection;  and  an  ingenious  writer, 
Mr.  Yeowell,  has  gone  far  to  show  in 
ISniii  and  Queries  (3rd  Series,  iv.  61) ,  that 
a  fonr-line  paraphrase  of  a  couplet  in 
Sudibras,  still  often  quoted  instead  of  the 
original,  and  which  has  baffled  many  a 
seeker  for  it  in  the  pages  of  Butler ,  is  an 
insertion  by  Goldsmith  while  engaged  in 
the  reyision  of  this  Art  of  Foetry.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  seem,  that,  in  midst  of  a 
loag  extract  among  Newbery's  selections, 
coming  upon  the  couplet, 

For  those  who  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 
Goldsmith  found  it  to  be  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  expand  it  thus : 

For  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain, 
Can  never  rise  and  fight  again. 
Which  accordingly  he  did,  leaving  all  the 
raet  of  the  original  untouched ,  much  to 
tte  confusion  of  many  later  learned  in- 
qiirers.    Even  so,   however.  Goldsmith 
Ittd  but  imitated  the  parody  of  a  maga- 
«ii»e  of  six-and-twenty  years'  earlier  date, 
M4deh  was  probably  known  to  him.  (Qrub 
8tlf9ei  Journal,  May  1736.) 
"The  coiner  that  extends  a  rope, 
To  coin  again  can  never  hope ; 
But  he  that  coins  and  gets  away. 
May  live  to  coin  another  day."  ^ 


personages,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  who  are  most  worthy 
of  their  esteem  and  imitation, 
and  most  likely  to  inspire  g^ 
their  minds  with  a  love  of  ^  ^'  ■ 
virtue;  for  which  offering  ^^^^ 
to  the  juvenile  mind,  beginning 
with  an  abridgment  of  Plutarch,* 
he  was  to  pay  Goldsmith  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  pounds  a 
volume.  The  volumes  were  brief, 
published  monthly,  and  meant 
to  have  gone  through  many 
months  if  the  scheme  had  thriven; 
but  it  fell  before  Dilly's  British 
Plutarch,  and  perishea  with  the 
seventh  volume. 

Nor  did  it  run  without  danger 
even  this  ignoble  career.  Illness 
fell  upon  the  compiler  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  volume.  "D"^ 
"Sir,''  he  wrote  to  Newbery, 
"As  I  have  been  out  of  order  for 
"some  time  past  and  am  still 
"not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth 
"volume  of  Plutarch's  lives  re- 
" mains  unfinished.  I  fear  I  shall 
"not  be  able  to  do  it,  unless 
"there  be  an  actual  necessity 
"and  that  none  else  can  be 
"found.  If  therefore  you  would 
"send  it  to  Mr.  Collier  I  should 
"esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  will 
"pay  for  whatever  it  may  come 
"to.  N.B.  I  received  twelve 
"guineas  for  the  two  Volumes. 
"I  am  Sir  Your  obliged  humble 
"servt,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Pray 
"let  me  have  an  answer."    The 

*  "  Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven 
''guineas  and  a  half  for  an  abridgment 
"of  Plutarch's  Lives,  March  5th,  1762. 
"OiiiVBR  Goldsmith."  Newbery  MSS. 
in  Mr.  Murray^s  possession. 
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answer  was  not  favourable. 
Twelve  guineas  had  been  ad- 
vanced, the  two  volumes  were 

1762.    ^"®>     ^^^     ^^'     CoUier, 

'-  though  an  ingenious  man, 

^^•3+-  was  not  Mr.  Goldsmith. 
*'Sir,^*  rejoined  the  latter  coldly, 
on  a  scrap  of  p^per  not  even 
wafered  like  the  last,  "One 
"Volume  ts  done,  namely  the 
"fourth.  When  I  said  I  should 
"be  glad  Mr.  CoUier  would  do 
"the  fifth  for  me,  I  only  de- 
"manded  it  as  a  favour,  but  if 
"he  cannot  conveniently  do  it, 
**tho'  I  have  kept  my  chamber 
*' these  three  weeks  and  am  not 
"yet  quite  recovered  yet  I  will 
"do  it.  I  send  it  per  bearer, 
**and  if  the  affair  puts  you  to 
"the  least  inconvemence  return 
"it,  and  it  shall  be  done  im- 
" mediately.  I  am,  &c.  O.  G. 
"The  Printer  has  the  Copy  of 
"the  rest.^'  To  this,  his  good- 
nature having  returned,  Newbery 
acceded;  and  the  book  was 
finished  by  Mr.  Collier,  to  whom 
a  share  of  the  pittance  advanced 
had  of  course  to  be  returned.* 

These  paltry  advances  are  a 
hopeless  entanglement.  They  bar 
freedom  of  judgment  on  anything 
proposed,  and  escape  is  felt  to 
be  impossible.  Some  days,  some 
weeks  perhaps,  have  been  lost 

*  Newbery  M8S.  in  Mr.  Murray's  pos- 
session. Mr.  Newbery's  grandson  ap- 
pears to  have  collected  all  sach  papers  as 
be  could  find  of  his  grandfather's ,  throw- 
ing light  on  Goldsmith's  connection  with 
him;  and  to  these,  which  are  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Murray  and  have  been 
placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work,  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  as  the  Newbery  MSS. 


in  idleness  or  illness,  and  the 
future  becomes'  a  mortage  to 
the  past;  every  hour  has  its  want 
forestalled  upon  the  labour  of 
the  succeeding  hour,  and  Gul- 
liver lies  bound  inLilliput.  "Sir,^* 
said  Johnson,  who  had  excellent 
experience  on  this  head,  "You 
"may  escape  a  heavy  debt,  but 
"not  a  small  one.  Small  debts 
"are  like  small  shot;  they  are 
"rattling  on  every  side,  and  can 
"scarcely  be  escaped  without  a 
"wound.  Great  aebts  are  like 
"cannon,  of  loud  noise  but  little 
"danger."* 

Mention  of  Goldsmith's  ill- 
ness now  frequently  recurs.  It 
originated  in  the  habits  of  his 
London  life,  contrasting  with  the 
activity  and  movement  they  had 
replaced;  and  the  remedy  pre- 
scribed was  change  of  scene,  if 
change  of  life  was  impossible. 
He  is  to  be  traced  in  this  year 
to  Tunbridge  and  Bath;  to  the 
latter  place  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  visitor,**  and  I 
find  him  known  to  Mr.  Wood, 
whose  solid  and  tasteful  archi- 
tecture was  then  ennobling  the 
city;  one  of  Mr.  Newbery's  pithy 
acknowledgments  being  con- 
nected with  those  brief  resi- 
dences ,  where  the  improbus  labor 
had  not  failed  to  follow  him. 
"March  5,  1762.  Received  from 
"Mr.  Newbery  at  different  times 
"and  for  which  I  gave  receipts 

*  Prom  a  letter  written  in  1759,  to  the 
son  of  an  old  Lichfield  friend. 

**  For  an  interesting  recollection  of 
visits  made  by  him  to  Bath  in  later  days 
see  Mr.  Mangin's  letter  to  the  author  (Ap- 
pendix A).| 
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"fourteen  guineas  which  is  in 
"full  for  the  Copy  of  the  life 
"of  Mr.  Nash.  Oliver  Gold- 
"SB4ITH."*  The  recent  death  of 
the  celebrated  Beau  had  sug- 
gested a  subject,  which,  with  in- 
ddents  in  its  comedy  of  manners 
that  recommended  it  to  a  man  of 
wit  in  our  own  day,  had  some  to 
recommend  it  to  Goldsmith.** 
The  king  of  fashion  had  at  least 
the  oddity  of  a  hero;  and  suf- 
fidenjt  harmlessness,  not  to  say 
usefulness ,  to  make  him  original 
among  heroes  and  kings.  It  is  a 
dever  book;  and  as  one  ex- 
amines the  original  edition  with 
its  234  goodly  pages,  still  not 
UAcommon  on  the  bookstalls,  it 
appears  quite  a  surprising  per- 
formance for  fourteen  guineas. 
Nor  was  anything  addea  to  this 
munificent  payment  on  the  book 
reaching  a  second  impression, 
though  it  then  receivea  ciuious 
and  important  additions,  dictated 
doubtless  by  a  real  love  of  the 
subject.  No  name  was  on  the 
title-page;  but  the  writer,  whose 
powers  were  so  various  and  per- 
formance so  felicitous  "that  he 
"always  seemed  to  do  best  that 

♦  Newbeiy  M8S. 

**  Davles  and  others  speak  of  the 
book  as  Goldsmith*8,  which  it  was  gener- 
alty  Jcnown  to  be  at  the  time ;  Percy  of 
course  assigns  it  to  him  in  the  Memoir  (63) ; 
atttthe^lenremessoflts  treatment,  with 
its  toncheci  of  "knavish  subtleties  and 
'^Mm^nnctions  visitings"  in  the  letter  of 
fteldghwajr  rogue,  Poulter  atias  Baxter, 
•Q|B«fl^«d  Ur.  Jerrold's  i^easant  comedy 
of  flktf  King  of  Bath.  It  contains  also 
^19-154)  some  specimens  of  Nash's  stories, 
ttd  of  his  manner  of  telling  them ,  givon 
fai  the  very  best  manner  of  Goldsmith 
hhatelt 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times,  /. 


"which  he  was  doing,"  finds  it 
difficult  not  to  reveal  his  name. 
The  preface  was  discerningly 
written.  That  a  man  who  ^  g^ 
had  diffused  society  and  -^ — 
made  manners  more  cheer-  **'  34- 
ful  and  refined,  should  have 
claims  to  attention  from  his  own 
age,  while  his  pains  in  pursuing 
pleasure  and  his  solemnity  in 
adjusting  trifles  were  a  claim  to 
even  a  smile  from  posterity,  was 
so  set  forth  as  to  reassure  the 
stateliest  reader;  and  if  some- 
what thrown  back  by  the  bio- 
grapher's bolder  announcement, 
m  the  opening  of  his  book ,  that 
a  page  of  Montaigne  or  CoUey 
Gibber  was  worth  more  than  the 
most  grandiose  memoirs  of  "im- 
"  mortal  statesmen  already  for- 
" gotten,"  he  had  but  to  remem- 
ber after  how  many  years  of  un- 
interrupted power  the  old  Duke 
of  Newcastle  had  just  resigned, 
to  suspect  that  as  worthy  a  les- 
son might  really  await  him  in  the 
reign  of  an  old  minister  of 
fashion. 

In  truth  the  book  is  neither  un- 
instructive  nor  unamusing;  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  some 

Eoints  of  the  biographer's  own 
istory  with  its  oddly -mixed 
anecdotes  of  silliness  and  shrewd- 
ness, taste  and  tawdriness,  blos- 
som-coloured coats  and  gam- 
bling debts,  vanity,  carelessness, 
and  good-heartedness.  The  lat- 
ter quality  in  its  hero  was  foiled 
by  a  want  of  prudence  which 
deprived  it  of  half  its  value :  and 
the  extenuation  is  so  frequently 
and    so    earnestly  set   forth  in 
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connection  with  the   fault,   as, 

with  what  we  now  know  of  the 

writer,  to  convey  an  uneasy  per- 

,-^«     sonal  reference.    Remem- 
1703. 


bering,  indeed,  that  what 
-*^t.34.  j^Q^  jg  ]^nown  to  us  was 
at  this  date  not  only  unknown, 
but  waiting  for  what  remained  of 
Gk)ldsniitlrs  life  fully  to  develop 
and  call  it  forth,  this  Li/e  of  Beau 
Nash  is  in  some  respects  a 
curious,  and  was  probably  an 
unconscious,  revelation  of  char- 
acter. As  yet  restricted  in  his 
wardrobe,  and  unknown  to  the 
sartorial  books  of  Mr.  William 
Filby,  he  gravely  discusses  the 
mechanical  and  moral  influence 
of  dress,  in  the  exaction  of  re- 
spect and  esteem.  Quite  i^o- 
rant,  as  yet,  of  his  own  position 
among  the  remarkable  men  of 
his  time,  he  dwells  strongly  on 
that  class  of  impulsive  virtues, 
which,  in  a  man  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, are  more  adapted  to 
win  friends  than  admirers,  and 
more  capable  of  raising  love  than 
esteem.  A  stranger  still  to  the 
London  whist- table,  even  to  the 
moderate  extent  in  which  he 
subsequently  sought  its  excite- 
ments, he  sets  forth  with  singular 
pains  the  temptation  of  a  man 
who  has  **led  a  life  of  expedients, 
"and  thanked  chance  for  his 
"  support,''  to  become  a  stranger 
to  prudence,  and  fly  back  to 
chance  for  those  "vicissitudes  of 
"rapture  and  anguish*'  in  which 
his  character  had  been  formed.  * 
With  light  and  shade  that  might 
seem  of  any  choosing  but  his, 
*  Life,  20—22,  and  see  50—64. 


he  exhibits  the  moral  quahties  of 
Nash,  as  of  one  whose  virtues, 
in  almost  every  instance,  re- 
ceived some  tincture  from  the 
follies  most  nearly  neighbouring 
them;  who,  though  very  poor, 
was  very  fine,  and  spread  out  the 
little  gold  he  had  as  thinly  and 
far  as  it  would  go,*  but  whose 
poverty  was  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  denied  him  tiie 
indulgence  not  only  of  his  fa- 
vourite follies,  but  of  his  fa- 
vourite virtues ;  who  had  pity  for 
every  creature's  distress,  but 
wanted  prudence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  benefits,  and  in  whom 
this  ill-controlled  sensibility  was 
so  strong,  that,  unable  to  wit- 
ness the  misfortunes  of  the 
miserable,  he  was  always  bor- 
rowing money  to  relieve  ftiem; 
who  had  notwithstanding  done  a 
thousand  ^ood  things,  and  whose 
greatest  vice  was  vanity.**  The 
self-painted  picture  will  appear 
more  striking  as  this  narrative 
proceeds;  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  sort  of  uncon- 
scious relation  to  the  future, 
that  one  of  Nash's  friends  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  book  as 
having  gone  by  the  name  of  The 
Good-natured  Man.  Nor  must 
I  omit  the  casual  evidence  of  ac- 
quaintanceship between  its  hero 
and  his  biographer  that  occurs 
in  a  lively  notice  of  the  three 
periods  of  amatory  usage  which 
the  beau's  long  hfe  had  wit- 
nessed, and  in  which  not  only 

*  Life,  9,  14.    The  passage  snggest* 
the  original  of  Beau  Tibbs. 
**  Ufe,  104—119. 
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had  flaxen  bobs  been  succeeded 
by  majors,  and  negligents  been 
roitted  by  bags  and  ramilies,  but 
the  modes  of  making  love  had 
varied  as  much  as  the  periwigs. 
"The  only  way  to  make  love 
"«<?w,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Nash  say, 
"was  to  take  no  manner  of  notice 
"of  the  lady.'^* 

Johnson's  purchase  of  this 
book,  which  is  charged  to  him  in 
oneofNewbery's  accounts,  shows 
his  interest  in  whatever  affected 
Goldsmith  at  this  opening  of 
their  friendship.  His  book-pur- 
chases were  never  abundant; 
though  better  able  to  afford  them 
now  than  at  any  previous  time, 
for  the  May  of  this  year  had  seen 
a  change  in  his  fortunes.  Bute's 
pensions  to  his  Scottish  crew 
showing  meaner  than  ever  in 
Churchill's  daring  verse,  it  oc- 

*  JAfe,  75.    "I  have  known  Mm"  he  re- 
marks in  another  passage,   "on  a  ball- 

"nig^t  strip  even  the  datchess  ofQ , 

"and  throw  her  apron  at  one  of  the 
"hinder  benches  among  the  ladies^ 
"women;  observing  that  none  but  Abi- 
"gail&  appeared  in  white  aprons  . . .  and 
"the  good-natured  dutchess  acquiesced 
"in  h^  censure."  36.  I  cannot  help 
adding  one  more  passage  of  very  uncon- 
tcious  and  most  amusing  self-revelation. 
"The  business  of  love  somewhat  re- 
"sembles  the  business  of  physic;  no 
"matter  for  qualifications,  he  that  makes 
"vigorous  pretensions  to  either  is  surest 
"of  Buccesg.  Nature  had  by  no  means 
"favoured  Mr.  Nash  for  a  beau  gar§on; 
"hte person  was  clumsy,  too  large,  and 
"awkward,  and  his  features  harsh,  strong, 
"and  peculiarly  Irregular;  yet,  even 
"with  these  disadvantages,  he  made  love, 
"became  an  universal  admirer,  and  was 
"universally  admired.  He  was  possessed, 
"at  least',  of  some  requisites  of  a  lover. 
"He  had  assiduity,  flattery,  fine  deaths, 
"and  as  much  wit  as  the  ladies  he  ad- 
"dressed."    74,   • 


curred  to  the  shrewd  and  wary 
Wedderburne  (whose  sister  had 
married  the  favourite's  most  inr 
timate  friend)   to  advise,    ^  ^^ 
for  a  set-off,  that  Samuel 


Johnson  should  be  pen-  -^'•34- 
sioned.  Of  all  the  wits  at  the 
Grecian  or  the  Bedford,  Arthur 
Murphy,  who  had  been  some 
months  fighting  the  North  Briton 
with  the  Auditor ^  and  was  now 
watching  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster preparatory  to  his  first 
circuit  in  the  following  year,  was 
best  known  to  Bute's  rising 
lawyer;  and  Arthur  was  sent  to 
Johnson.  It  was  an  "abode  of 
"wretchedness,"  said  this  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings,  describ- 
ing on  his  return  those  rooms  of 
Inner-Temple-lane  where  a  visi- 
tor of  some  months  before  had 
found  the  author  of  the  Rambler 
and  Rasselas,  now  fifty-three  years 
old,  without  pen,  link,  or  paper, 
"in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and 
"the  pride  of  Hterature."  Yet 
great  as  was  the  poverty,  and 
glad  the  tidings,  a  shade  passed 
over  Johnson's  face.  After  a 
long  pause,  "he  asked  if  it  was 
"seriously  intended."  Undoubt- 
edly. His  majesty,  to  rew^ard 
literary  merit,  and  with  no  desire 
that  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary  should  "dip  his  pen  in 
"faction"  (these  were  Bute's  own 
words),  had  signified  through  the 
premier  his  pleasure  to  grant  to 
Samuel  Johnson  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  "He  fell  into  a 
"profound  meditation,  and  his 
"own  definition  of  a  pensioner 
"occurred  to  him."  He  was  told 
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that  "he,  at  least,  did  not  come 
"within  the  definition ;''  but  it 
was  not  until  after  dinner  with 
1762  Murphy  at  the  Mitre  on 
the  following  day  that  he 
■^''  34-  consented  to  wait  on  Bute 
and  accept  the  proffered  boiuity.  * 
To  be  pensioned  with  the  frau 
dulent  and  contemptible  Sheb 
beare,  so  lately  pilloried  for  a 
Jacobite  libel  on  the  Revolution 
of  ^88;  to  find  himself  in  the 
same  Bute-list  with  a  Scotch 
court-architect,  with  a  Scotch 
court-painter,  with  the  infamous 
David  Mallet,  and  with  Johnny 
Home,  must  have  chafed  Sam 
Johnson's  pride  a  little;  and 
when,  in  a  few  more  months,  as 
author  of  "another"  English  Dic- 
tionary^ old  Sheridan  the  actor 
received  two  himdred  a  year 
(because  his  theatre  had  suffered 
in  the  Dublin  riots,  pleaded  Wed- 
derbume;  because  he  had  gone 
to  Edinburgh  to  teach  Bute's 
friend  to  talk  English,  said 
Wilkes),  it  had  become  very 
plain  to  him  that  Lord  Bute  knew 
nothing  of  literature.  But  he 
had  compromised  no  independ- 
ence in  the  course  he  took,  and 
might  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
outcry  which  followed.  "I  wish 
"my  pension  were  twice  as  large, 
*'sir,"  he  said  afterwards  at 
Davies's,  "that  they  might  make 
"twice  as  much  noise."** 

But  Davies  was  now  grown 
into  so  much  importance,  and 
his  shop  was  a  place  so  often 

*  See  Murphy's  aQcount  in  his  Essay 
prefixed  to  Johnson's  works,  51.  Ed.  1825. 
**  Bosmll,  u.  23i,  noU. 


memorable  for  the  persons  who 
met  there,  that  more  must  be 
said  of  both  in  a  new  chapter, 

CHAPTER  VL 

Introductions  at  Tom  Davies's. 
1762. 

Thomas  Davies,  ex-performer 
of  Drury-lane,  and  present  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  of  Russell- 
street,  Co  vent-gar  den,  had  now 
(with  his  "very  pretty  wife")  left 
the  stage  and  taken  wholly  to 
bookselling,  which  he  had  re- 
cently, and  for  the  second  time, 
attempted  to  combine  with  act- 
ing. The  Rosciad  put  a  final  ex- 
tinguisher on  his  theatrical  ex- 
istence.* He  never  afterwards 
mouthed  a  sentence  in  one  of 
the  kingly  and  heavy  parts  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  playmg,  that 
Churchill's  image  of  his  "gnaw- 
"ing  a  sentence  as  a  cur  a  bone" 
did  not  confuse  the  sentence  that 
followed;  and  his  eye  never 
fell  upon  any  prominent  figure 
in  the  front  row  of  the  pit,  that 
he  did  not  tremble  to  fancy  it 
the  brawny  person  of  Churchill. 
What  he  thus  lost  in  self-posses- 
sion, Garrick  meanwhile  lost  in 
temper;  and  matters  came  to  a 
breach,  in  which  Johnson,  being 
appealed  to,  took  part  against 
(Warrick,  as  he  was  seldom  dis- 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger  mentions  the 
most  interesting  fact  in  it.  *'In  1736,  ho 
''  acted  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
"where  he  was  the  first  person  who  per- 
"  formed  Young  Wilmot  in  Lillo's  tra- 
**gedy  of  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  under  the 
"management  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
"Fielding."    Letters,  69. 
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inclined  to  do.  Pretty  Mrs. 
Davies  may  have  helped  his  in- 
clination here;  for  when  seized 
with  his  old  moody  abstraction, 
as  was  not  unusual,  in  the  book- 
seller's parlour,  and  he  began  to 
blow,  and  too-ioo,  and  mutter 
prayers  to  be  delivered  from 
temptation,  Davies  would  whisper 
his  wife  with  waggish  humour, 
"You,  my  dear,  are  the  cause  of 
"this.''  But  be  the  cause  what 
it  might,  the  pompous  little 
bibUopole  never  afterwards  lost 
fevour;  and  it  became  as  na- 
tural for  men  interested  in  John- 
son, or  those  who  clustered 
round  him,  to  repair  to  Davies's 
the  bookseller  in  Russell-street, 
as  for  those  who  wanted  to  hear 
of  George  Selwyn,  Lord  March, 
or  Lord  Carlisle,  to  call  at  Bet- 
ty's the  fruiterer  in  St.  James's- 
street. 

A  frequent  visitor  was  Gold- 
smith; his  thick,  short,  clumsy 
figure,  and  his  awkward  though 
genial  manners,  oddly  contrast- 
mg  with  Mr.  Percy's,  precise, 
reserved,  and  stately.  The  high- 
bred and  courtly  Beauclerc  might 
deign  to  saunter  in.  Often  would 
be  seen  there  the  broad  fat  face 
of  Foote,  with  wicked  humour 
flashing  from  the  eye;  and  some- 
times the  mild  long  face  of  Ben- 
net  Langton,  filled  with  hu- 
manity and  gentleness.  There 
had  Goldsmith  met  a  rarer  visi- 
tor, the  bland  and  gracious 
Reynolds,  soon  after  his  first  in- 
troduction to  him,  a  few  months 
back,  in  Jphnson's  chambers;* 
*  In  Reynolds's  note-books  there  is  an 


and  there  would  even  Warburton 
drive  on  some  proud  business  of 
his  own,  in  his  equipage  "be- 
"  sprinkled   with  mitres,"    ^  g^ 

after  calling  on  Garrick  in  '- 

Southampton-street.*  For  ^^•'^^' 
Garrick  himself,  it  was  perhaps 
the  only  place  of  meeting  he 
cared  to  avoid,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  so  profited 
and  been  gladdened  by  his 
genius;  in  which  his  name  was 
oftener  resounded  than  that  of 
any  other  human  being ;  and 
throughout  which,  we  are  told, 
there  was  a  fondness  for  him, 
that,  as  his  sprightly  figure 
passed  along,  "darted  electri- 
"cally  from  shop  to  shop."  What 
the  great  actor  mdeed  said  some 
years  later,  he  already  seems  to 
have  fancied:  that  "he  believed 
"most  authors  who  frequented 
"Mr.  Davies's  shop  met  merely 
"to  abuse  him."  Encouraged, 
meanwhile,  by  the  authors, 
Davies  grew  in  amusing  im- 
portance; set  up  for  quite  a 
patron  of  the  players;**  affected 
the  insides  as  well  as  outsides  of 
books;  became  a  critic,  pro- 
nounced upon  plays  and  ac- 
tors,*** and  discussed  themes 

entry  of  a  dinner  at  Tom  Davies's  on  the 
27th  March,  1762,  where  Goldsmith  also 
dined. 

*  Granger's  Letters,  25. 
**  Granger's  Letters,  26.  Beauclerc, 
on  being  told  by  Boswell  that  Davies  had 
clapped  Moody  the  player  on  the  back  to 
encourage  him,  remarked  that  '*  he  could 
"  not  conceive  a  morje  humiliating  situa- 
"tion  than  to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by 
"  Tom  Davies."    Boswell,  Life,  v.  287. 

***  "Pray,  when  you  see  Davies ,  the 
"bookseller,"  writes  Garrick  to  Colman 
from  Bath  (April  12, 1766),  "assure  him 
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of  scholarship;  inflicted  upon 
every  one  his  experiences  of  the 
Edinburgh  university,  which  he 
'1762     ^^^  attended  as  a  youth; 

—  and  when  George  Steevens 

'^'"  3+-  called  one  day  to  buy  the 
Oxford  Homer,  which  he  had  seen 
tossing  about  upon  his  shelves, 
was  told  by  the  modest  book- 
seller that  he  had  but  one,  and 
kept  it  for  his  own  reading.* 

"that  I  bear  him  not  the  least  malice, 
*'  which  he  is  told  I  do ,  for  having  men- 
"tioued  the  vulgarisms  in  The  Clandestine 
"Mca-riage;  and,  that  I  may  convince  him 
*'that  all  is  well  between  us,  let  him 
''know  that  I  was  well  assured  that  he 
*'  wrote  his  criticism  before  he  had  seen 
^*  the  play.  Quod  ert  demm."  Memoirs  of 
the  Caimans,  1. 181. 

*  Steevens  to  Garrick,  Correspondence, 
I.  608.  In  another  letter  (i.  697-8) 
Steevens  protests  to  Garrick  that  the 
mighty  Tom  continues  ''to  the  full  as 
"much  a  king  in  his  own  shop  as  ever  he 
"was  on  your  stage.  When  he  was  on 
"the  point  of  leaving  the  theatre  he  most 
^'certainly  stole  some  copper  diadem 
"from  a  shelf  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
"He  has  worn  it  ever  since."  So  too 
Johnson,  in  a  passage  well  worth  quot- 
ing ,  when  Boswell  mentioned  to  him  the 
fact  of  Davies  having  protested  he  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  a  certain  sad 
affair:  *'*As  to  his  sleeping,  sir,  Tom 
**  'Davies  is  a  very  great  man;  Tom  has 
"  '  been  upon  the  stage  and  knows  how 
"  'to  do  those  things;  I  have  not  been 
"  '  upon  the  stage ,  and  cannot  do  those 
"'things.'  Boswell:  'I  have  often 
"  '  blamed  myself,  sir ,  for  not  feeling  for 
"  'others  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they 
"'do.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  don't  be  duped 
"  'by  them  any  more.  You  will  find 
"  '  these  very  feeling  people  are  not  very 
"  '  ready  to  do  you  good.  They  pay  you 
'' 'hy  feeling:  "  Life,  m.  95-6.  Worthy 
of  that  last  admirable  saying  is  what 
Swift  says  in  the  Journal  to  Stella. 
*'  There  is  something  of  farce  in  all  these 
"  mournings,  let  them  be  ever  so  serious. 
"People  will  pretend  to  g^^ieve  more  than 
"they  really  do,  and  that  takes  off  from 
<*  ^eir  true  grief,"     Wwjcs,  in,  196, 


Poor  Goldsmith's  pretensions, 
as  yet,  were  small  in  the  scale  of 
such  conceit;  he  being  but  the 
best  of  the  essay  writers,  not  the 
less  bound  on  that  account  to 
unrepining  drudgery,  somewhat 
awkward  in  his  manners,  and 
laughed  at  for  a  careless  simpli- 
city. Such  was  the  character  he 
was  first  seen  in  here,  and  he 
found  its  impressions  always 
oddly  mingled  with  whatever  re- 
spect or  consideration  he  chal- 
lenged in  later  life.  Only  John- 
son saw  into  that  life  as  yet,  or 
could  measure  what  the  past  had 
been  to  him;  and  few  so  well  as 
Goldsmith  had  reason  to  know 
the  great  heart  which  beat  so 
gently  under  those  harsh  man- 
ners. The  friendship  of  John- 
son was  his  first  relish  of  fame; 
he  repaid  it  with  affection  and 
deference  of  no  ordinary  kind; 
and  so  commonly  were  they  seen 
together,  now  that  Johnson's 
change  of  fortune  brought  him 
more  into  the  world,  that  when  a 
puppet-caricature  of  the  Idler 
was  threatened  this  summer  by 
the  Haymarket  Aristophanes,  the 
Citizen  of  the  World  was  to  be  a 
puppet  too.  "What  is  the  com- 
"mon  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir?*' 
asked  Johnson,  when  he  heard 
of  it.  "Sixpence,'*  answered 
Davies.  "Wny  then,  sir,  give 
"me  leave  to  send  your  ser- 
"vant  to  purchase  me  a  shil- 
"ling  one.  I'll  have  a  double 
"quantity;  for  I  am  told  Foote 
"means  to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls 
"it,  and  I  am  determined  the 
"fellpw  shall  npt  dp  it  with  im- 
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punity."*  The  Orators  came  out 
without  the  attraction  promised : 
attacking   instead   a  celebrated 

*  BosweHf  y.  232-3.  Johnson^s  offence 
to  Foote  was  reported  from  Garrick^s 
dinner-table,  at  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Christmas  party  (1760)  with  Burke, 
flteWartons,  Murphy,  and  others,  after 
hearing  that  somebody  in  Dublin  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  horsewhip  the 
modem  Aristophanes,  he  had  said  he  was 
glad  *^the  man  was  rising  in  the  world." 
Foote  in  return  gave  out  that  he  would  in 
a  short  time  produce  the  Caliban  of 
literature  on  the  stage.  Being  informed 
of  this  design,  Johnson  sent  word  to 
Foote,  that,  the  theatre  being  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  vice,  he  would  go 
from  the  boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct 
him  before  the  audience.  "Foote  aban- 
"doned  the  design.  No  ill-will  ensued. 
"Johnson  used  to  say  that  for  broad- 
*'£aeed  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  equal." 
8ee  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Review 
(lixvi.  374) ,  one  of  a  series  admirably 
written,  I  suspect  by  Murphy.  Since  I 
threw  out  this  suggestion,  I  have  found 
several  passages  from  these  reviews  re- 
produced in  Murphy's  JEssay  on  Johnson, 
and  among  them  the  notice  of  the  Christ- 
mas-day dinner  at  Garrick's  (55).  Let 
me  not  here  omit  what  Johnson  so  ad- 
mirably said  of  Foote,  in  talking  of  him 
to  Boswell  a  few  years  later.  BoswBiiL : 
"Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour." 
Johhsoh:  "Yes,  sir."  Boswell:  "He 
**has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  char- 
"acter.^^  Johnsok:  "Sir,  it  is  not  a 
"talent,  it  is  a  vice;  it  is  what  others  ab- 
"  stain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  ex- 
"hibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that 
"of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers: 
"it  is  £arce,  which  exhibits  individuals." 
BoflWRLL:  "Did  not  he  think  of  ex- 
"hibltlng  you,  sir?"  Johnson:  "Sir, 
"fear  restrained  him;  he  knew  I  would 
"have  broken  his  bones.  I  would  have 
"saved  him  the  trouble  of  cutting  off  a 
"1^;  I  would  not  have  left  him  a  leg  to 
"eat  off."  StmoeU,  m.  95-6.  No  man,  at 
the  same  time ,  was  less  sore  than  Jolin- 
lon  at  mere  ordinary  personal  abuse.  On 
some  one  reporting  to  him  that  Gilbert 
Cooper  had  invented  for  him  the  name, 
wfaleh  Foote  iqiplies  to  him  above,  of  the 
Caliban  of  literature,  he  merely  smiled 
and  said,  "Well,  then,  I  most  dub  him 


Dublin  printer,  George  Faulkner, 
who  consoled  himself  (pending 
his  prosecution  of  the  libeller) 
by  pirating  the  libel  and    ^^^ 

sellmg  it  most  extensively ;  - 

while  the  satirist  had  the '^'•34. 
more  doubtful  consolation  of  re- 
flecting, three  years  later,  that 
his  "taking  oft"  of  Faulkner's 
one  leg*  would  have  been  much 
more  perfect,  if  he  could  have 
waited  till  the  surgeon  had  taken 
off  his  own.  It  was  the  first 
dramatic  piece,  I  may  add,  in 
which  actors  were  stationed 
among  the  audience,  and  spoke 
from  the  public  boxes. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  a 
debating  society  called  the  Robin 
Hood,  somewhat  famous  in  those 
days,  which  used  to  meet  near 
Temple-bar;  with  which  the  con- 
nection of  Burke's  earliest  elo- 
quence may  serve  to  keep  it 
famous  still,  since  it  had  num- 

"  the  Punchinello."  Ib.m.US-A,  I  will 
close  this  note  with  Johnson^s  not  un- 
kindly comment  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on 
Footers  death,  when  he  heard  of  it  in 
1776.  "Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brightelm- 
"  stone?  Did  you  think  he  would  so  soon 
"be  gone?  Life,  says  Falstaff,  is  a 
"shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
"way;  and  the  world  is  really  im- 
"poverished  by  his  sinking  glories. 
"Murphy  ought  to  write  his  life,  at  least 
"to  give  the  world  a  Footeana.  Now,  will 
"any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  him? 
Will  Genins  change  his  sex  to  weep  ?  I 
would  really  have  his  life  written  with 
"diligence."  Pioeei Letters ,  1.  Z'dQ.  Fail- 
ing that  Life,  I  have  myself  endeavoured 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  better  part  of 
Footers  genius  for  comedy,  which  has 
fallen  into  undeserved  though  unavoid- 
able neglect.  See  my  Biog.  Essays,  pp. 
329-462.  Third  Edition,  1860. 
*  See  BoawsU,  m.  181-2. 
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bered  among  its  members  that 
eager  Temple  student,  whose 
public  life  was  now  at  last  be- 
1762  ^^^^^S  ^*^  under-secre- 
— — '-  tary  Hamilton  in  Dublin; 
^^^^  and  to  which  Goldsmith 
was  introduced  by  Samuel  Der- 
rick, his  countryman,  and  a  fel- 
low-worker for  Newbery .  *  Struck 
by  the  eloquence  and  imposing 

*  Derrick  had  strange  experiences  to 
relate,  by  which  doubtless  Goldsmith 
profited.  "Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Bos- 
well,  "I  honour  Derrick  for  his  presence 
*'  of  mind.  One  night ,  when  Floyd ,  an- 
**  other  poor  author,  was  wandering 
*' about  the  streets  in  the  night,  he  found 
"Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk:  upon 
"being  suddenly  waked,  Derrick  started 
"up,  'My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
"  '  you  in  this  destitute  state :  will  you  go 
"  *home  with  me  to  mulodgingaV  "  Life, 
n.  244.  Derrick  had  also  something  to 
say  to  Goldsmith  of  the  old  savage  per- 
secutor of  his  college  days  {ante,  p.  22),  to 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  listen  with  a 
strange  interest.  A  fellow  of  Trinity, 
Dr.  Wilson,  was  his  frequent  correspon- 
dent ,  and  his  letters  contain  allusions  to 
Dr.  Theaker  Wilder,  all  characteristic  of 
the  brutality  of  the  man.  One  is  in  a 
letter  of  the  26th  September,  1762. 
*' Wilder  got  a  monstroua  beating  from 
"RM/ers— the  particulars  in  my  next." 
Unfortunately  "my  next"  has  not  been 
preserved ;  but  in  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion (18th  March,  176S)  on  Derrick^s  ap- 
pointment to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  Bath,  the  same  names  reappear  in 
ominous  conjunction.  "The  happiest 
"  circumstance  in  your  affairs  is  to  be  re- 
"lieved  from  the  vile  drudgery  of  au- 
"thorshlp,  from  subjection  to  the  clamor- 
"ous  demands  of  devils  and  booksellers. 
"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of 
"Gloucester?  I  take  him  to  be  a  man 
"of  great  genius,  and  an  admirable 
"  reasoner.  Give  me  an  account  of  Quin, 
"and  if  you  can  learn  anything  about 
"Gray.  Does  Warburton  know  him? 
**  Rogers  is  in  Londoti,  on  the  road  to  the 
"  East  Indies.  Dr.  Wilder  is  not  yet  hang'd. 
"I'm  heartily  tired  of  the  college."  Der- 
rick MSS. 


aspect  of  the  president,  who  sat 
in  a  large  gilt  chair,  he  thought 
nature  had  meant  him  for  a  lord 
chancellor.  "No,  no,"  whispered 
Derrick,  who  knew  him  to  be  a 
wealthy  baker  from  the  city, 
"only  for  a  master  of  the  rolls." 
Goldsmith  was  not  much  of  an 
orator;  Doctor  Kippis  remem- 
bered him  making  an  attempt  at 
a  speech  in  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  one  occasion,  and  obliged  to 
sit  down  in  confusion;*  but,  until 

♦  "  The  great  room  of  the  socle^  now 
"mentioned,"  says  Doctor  Kippis  at  the 
close  of  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Cooper,  and  referring  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  "was  for  several  years  the  plate 
"  where  many  persons  chose  to  try,  or  to 
"display,  their  oratorical  abilities.  Dr. 
"Goldsmith,  I  remember,  made  an  at- 
" tempt  at  a  speech,  but  was  obligred  to 
"sit  down  in  confusion.  I  once  heard 
"Doctor  Johnson  speak  there,  upon  a 
"subject  relating  to  mechanics,  with  a 
"propriety,  perspicuity,  and  energy -which 
"  excited  general  admiration."  .01^.  Brit. 
(new  edit.)  iv.  266.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  as  Johnson  is  concerned, 
we  have  to  set  off  the  express  and  veiy 
interesting  statement  in  Boswell^a  Life, 
m.  157-8.  "  I  remember  it  was  observed 
"by  Mr.  Flood,  that  Johnson,  having 
"been  long  used  to  sententious  brevity, 
"and  the  short  flights  of  conversation, 
"might  have  failed  in  that  continued  and 
"expanded  kind  of  argument  which  is 
"requisite  in  stating  complicated  matters 
"in  public  speaking;  and,  as  a  proof 
"of  this,  he  mentioned  the  suf^oaed 
"speeches  in  parliament  written  by  him 
"for  the  magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his 
"opinion,  were  at  all  like  real  debates. 
"  The  opinion  of  one  who  was  hiuMeif  so 
"eminent  an  orator,  must  be  allowed  to 
"have  great  weight.  It  was  oonflrmed 
"by  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell). 
"  who  mentioned ,  that  Johnson  had  torn 
"him  that  he  had  several  times  tried  to 
"speak  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
"Sciences,  but  had  found  he  coold  not 
"get  on.  From  Mr.  William  Gerard 
" Hamilton  1  have  heard,  that  Johnson, 
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Derrick  went  away  to  succeed 
Beau  Nash  at  Bath,  he  seems  to 
have  continued  his  visits,  and 
even  spoken  occasionally;  for  he 
figures  in  a  flattering  account  of 
the  members  pubhshcd  at  about 
this  time,  as  "a  good  orator  and 
"candid  disputant,  with  a  clear 
"head  and  an  honest  heart, 
"though  coming  but  seldom  to  the 
"society/'  The  honest  heart  was 
worn  upon  his  sleeve,  whatever 
his  society  might  be.  He  could 
not  even  visit  the  three  Chero- 
kees,  whom  all  the  world  were 
at  this  time  visiting,  without 
leaving  the  savage  chiefs  a  trace 
of  it.  He  gave  them  some 
"trifle"  they  did  not  look  for; 
and  so  did  the  gift,  or  the  man- 
ner of  it,  please  them,  that  with 
a  sudden  embrace  they  covered 
hb  cheeks  with  the  oil  and  ochre 
that  plentifully  bedaubed  their 
own,  and  left  him  to  discover,  by 
the  laughter  which  greeted  him 
in  the  street,  the  extent  and 
fervour  of  their  gratitude.* 

"when  observing  to  him  that  it  was 
'^pradent  for  a  man  who  had  not  been 
"accustomed  to  speak  in  public  to  begin 
"hli  speech  in  as  simple  a  manner  as 
"possible,  acknowledged  that  he  rose  in 
"tiiat  society  to  deliver  a  speech  which  he 
"had  prepared ;  *  but  /  said  he ,  *  all  my 
"  *  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me.'  " 

*  "We  have  a  very  wrong  idea  of 
"savage  finery,  and  are  apt  to  suppose 
"that  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  they 
"rise,  and  are  dressed  with  a  shake ;  but 
"the  reverse  is  true:  for  no  birth-night 
"  beauty  takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the 
"adorning  her  person  than  they.  I  re- 
**member,  when  the  Cherokee  kings 
;  "were  over  here,  that  I  have  waited  for 
"ttiree  hours  during  the  time  they  were 
"dressing  . . .  they  had  their  boxes  of 
"oil  and  ochre,  Uieir  fst  and  their  per- 


Not  always  such  ready  re- 
cipients, however,  did  Goldsmith 
find  in  the  objects  of  his  always 
ready  kindness.     One  of    ^^^ 

the  members  of  this  Robin ^ 

Hood  was  Peter  Annet,  a  •^^34- 
man  who,  though  ingenious  and 
deserving  in  other  respects,  be- 
came unhappily  notonous  by  a 
fanatic  crusade  against  the  Bible, 
for  which  (publishing  weekly 
papers  against  the  Book  of 
Genesis)  he  stood  twice  this  year 
in  the  pillory,  and  was  now 
undergomg  imprisonment  in  the 
King's  bench.  To  Annet's  rooms 
in  St.  George's-fields  we  trace 
Goldsmith.  He  had  brought 
Newbery  with  him  to  conclude 
the  purchase  of  a  child's  book 
on  grammar  by  the  prisoner, 
hoping  so  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tress; but,  on  the  prudent  book- 

'^fiimes."  Anintaied  Nature »  i.  420.  A 
mention  of  Footers  visit  to  the  Cherokees, 
in  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  to  Johnson  in 
1781,  may  be  added,  because  it  shows 
also  the  impression  that  remained  among 
the  set  as  to  Goldsmith^s  philosophy 
about  rich  and  poor,  luxury  and  sim- 
plicity, seven  years  after  he  had  passed 
away.  ''It  has  been  thought  by  many 
''wise  -folks,*'  she  writes  to  Johnson, 
"that  we  fritter  our  pleasures  all  away 
"by  refinement,  and  when  one  reads 
"Goldsmith's  works,  either  verse  or 
"prose,  one  fancies  that  in  corrupt  life 
"there  is  more  enjoyment:  yet  toe  should 
"find  little  solace  from  ale-house  merri- 
"ment  or  cottage  carousals,  whatever  the 
^^best  wreaUer  on  the  green  might  do,  I 
"  suppose ;  mere  brandy  and  brown  sugar 
"ZtQfMtfttr,  like  that  which  Foote  presented 
"the  Cherokee  kings  with,  and  won  their 
"hearts  from  our  fine  ladies  who  treated 
"them  with  sponge  biscuits  and  fron^ 
"  tiniac."  Letters,  u.  215.  She  was  writ- 
ii^^  in  the  same  strain  to  Sir  James  Fel^ 
lowes  nearly  half  a  century  after  Gold<> 
smiths  death.    See  Hayuxtra,  u.  148-9. 
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seller  objecting  to  its  publication 
with  the  author's  name,  Annet 
accused  him  of  cowardice,  re- 
1762.  jccted  his  assistance  with 
-- — -  contempt,  and  in  a  furious 
^Et.34.  Y^^  bade  him  and  his  in- 
troducer good  evening.  Yet  the 
amount  of  Newber)r's  intended 
assistance  was  so  liberal  as  to 
have  startied  both  Goldsmith 
and  Annet,  no  less  a  sum  than 
ten  guineas  being  offered  for  the 
child's  grammar,  ♦  though  for  the 

*  It  was  the  magnificence  of  the  oflFer 
which  brought  about  the  catastrophe, 
Buch  a  fervour  of  gratitude  being  excited 
in  Annet  that  he  suddenly  protested  he 
would  add  a  dedication  and  append  his 
name,  and  Newbery  should  have  the 
benefit  of  both.  I  derive  the  anecdote 
from  Cooke,  who  says  it  was  one  of  those 
stories  which  he  had  heard  Goldsmith 
''  relate  with  much  colloquial  humour ; " 
and  he  gives  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  in 
which,  as  Goldsmith  repeated  it,  the  con- 
trast of  Newbery's  slow  gravity,  with 
Annet's  impatience,  rising  at  last  into 
fiiry,  had  a  most  amusing  effect.  "But, 
**  Mr.  Annet,"  says  Newbery,  in  his  grave 
manner,  "would  putting  your  name  to 
"it,  do  you  think,  increase  the  value  of 
"your  book?"  Anotst.  "Why  not,  sir?" 
Kbwb.  "Consider  a  bit,  Mr.  Annet." 
Annbt.  "Well,  sir,  I  do:  what  then?" 
Nbwb.  "Why,  then,  sir,  you  must  re- 
'^  collect  that  you  have  been  piUoried ,  and 
'*  that  can  be  no  recommendation  to  any 
"man^s  book."  Anhet.  "I  grant  I  have 
"been  pilloried,  but  I  am  not  the  first 
"man  that  has  had  this  accident;  be- 
" sides,  sir,  the  public  very  often  support 
"  a  man  the  more  for  those  unavoidable 
"  misfortunes."  Nbwb.  "  Vnmoiddble,  Mr. 
"Annet I  Why,  sir,  you  brought  it  on 
"vourself  by  writing  against  the  estab- 
"lished  religion  of  your  country;  and  let 
'*me  tell  you,  Mr.  Annet,  a  man  who  is 
'*  supposed  to  have  forfeited  his  ears  on 
"  such  an  account,  stands  but  a  poor  can- 
"didate  for  public  favour."*  Ahkbt. 
"Well,  weU,  Mr.  Newbery,  It  does  not 
"signify  talking;  you  eiUier  suffer  me  to 
"put  my  name  to  It,  or  by  0 — I  you 


"completion  of  a  history  of 
"England"  he  had  just  given 
Goldsmith     himself    only     two 

fuineas.*  Which  latter  muni- 
cent  payment  was  exactly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  comple- 
tion of  another  kind  of  history, 
on  more  expensive  terms,  by 
paymaster  Henry  Fox ;  from  whom 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  had 
ffone  in  one  morning,  at  the 
formal  rate  of  jf  200  a  vote,  to 
patriotic  voters  for  the  Peace. 

There  is  reason  to  believe 
(from  another  of  the  bookseller's 
memoranda)  that  the  two  guineas 
was  for  "seventy-nine  leaves" 
of  addition  to  a  school-history 
comprising  the  rei^  of  George 
the  Second,  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  eight  shillings  a  sheet.    This 

Eayment,  with  what  has  befor^ 
een  mentioned,  and  an  addition 
of  five  guineas  for  the  assignment 
and  republication  of  the  Chinese 
Letters  (to  which  Newbery,  as 
we  have  seen,  appears  to  have 
assented  reluctantly,  and  only 
because  Goldsmith  would  else 
have  printed  them  on  his  own 
iaccount),  are  all  the  profits  of 
his  drudgery  which  can  oe  traced 
to  him  in  the  present  year.  He 
needed  to  have  a  cheerful  dis- 

" publish  no  book  of  mine."  And  so,  in 
a  quite  unexpected  catastrophe  of  flam- 
ing wrath,  the  visitors  vanish,  and  the 
Child's  Grammar  is  heard  of  no  more.  See 
Ewrop.  Mag.  xziv.  92.  For  a  further  ac- 
count of  Annet,  see  Hawkinses  Lif*  of 
Johnson,  666. 

*  I  quote  from  an  autogrraph  of  Gold- 
smith in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers: 
"Received  of  Mr.  Newbery  the  sum  of 
"two  guineas  for  the  completion  of  Oie 
^'SngUshffistory.    July  27, 1762." 
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position  to  bear  him  through; 
nor  was  nature  chary  to  him  now 
of  that  choicest  of  her  gifts.  He 
had  some  bow  of  promise  shin- 
ing through  his  dullest  weather. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  memo- 
rialised Lord  Bute,  soon  after 
Johnson^s  pension,  with  the 
scheme  we  have  seen  him  throw 
out  hints  of  in  his  review  of  Van 
Egmont's  Asia;*  and,  though  no 
such  memorial  has  been  found, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  such  a  notion  might  have  re- 
vived with  him,  on  hearing  John- 
son's remark  to  Langton  in  con- 
nection with  his  pension.  **Had 
"this  happened  twenty  years 
"ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  Con- 
"stantinople  to  learn  Arabic,  as 
"Pocock  did.''  But  what  with 
Samuel  Johnson  might  be  a 
noble  ambition,  with  little  Goldy 
was  but  theme  for  a  jest;  and 
nothing  so  raised  the  laugh 
against  him,  a  few  years  later,  as 

*  See  ante,  129.  The  same  subject  is 
punned  in  Letter  cvni.  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  W&rld.  ''To  Lord  Bute  Goldsmith 
''made  an  application  to  be  allowed  a 
"salary  to  enable  him  to  execute  his 
"favourite  plan  .  .  but  poor  Goldsmith, 
"who  had  not  then  published  his  Tra- 
''teller,  or  distinguished  his  name  by  any 
"popular  display  of  genius,  being  obscure 
"and  unfriended,  was  not  successful. 
"His  petition  or  memorial  was  unnoticed 
"and  neglected.",  Percy  Memoir,  65.  With 
the  hope  of  discovering  some  possible 
trace  of  the  application  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  was  really  made  by 
Gk>ldsmith  to  the  first  minister.  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  was  so  kind,  at  my  re- 
quest, as  to  cause  strict  searcli  to  be 
made  through  the  voluminous  and  very 
interesting  unpublished  correspondence 
of  Lord  Bute.  But  nothing  was  dis- 
covered of  it,  or  in  any  way  bearing 
ppou  it 


2ig 

Johnson's  notice  of  the  old 
favourite  project  he  was  still  at 
that  time  clinging  to,  that  some 
time  or  other,  "when  his    ^^^ 

**  circumstances  should  be  '— 

"  easier,"  he  would  like  to  ^^  34- 
go  to  Aleppo,  and  bring  home 
such  arts  peculiar  to  the  East  as 
he  might  be  able  to  find  there. 
"Of  sol  men  Goldsmith  is  the 
"most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such 
"an  inquiry;  for  he  is  utterly 
"ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  al- 
"  ready  possess,  and  consequent- 
"ly  could  not  know  what  would 
"be  accessories  to  our  present 
"stock  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
"Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a 
"^nding-barrow,  which  you  see 
"m  every  street  in  London,  and 
"think  that  he  had  furnished  a 
"wonderful  improvement."* 

But  brighter  than  these  vision- 
ary fancies  were  shining  for  him 
now.  There  is  little  doubt,  from 
allusions  which  would  most  na- 
turally have  arisen  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  that,  in  mo- 
ments snatched  from  his  thank- 
less and  ill-rewarded  toil  for 
Newbery,  he  was  at  last  secretly 
indulging  in  a  labour,  which, 
whatever  its  effect  might  be 
upon  his  fortunes,  was  its  own 
thanks  and  its  own  reward.  He 
had  begun  the  J^icar  of  Wakefield, 
Without  encouragement  or  fa- 
vour in  its  progress,  and  with 

*  Bostoell,  vn.  370.  Yet  that  Gold- 
smith took  no  mean  view  of  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  such  an  enterprise,  and 
felt  that  its  successful  accomplishment 
would  task  a  higher  and  hardier  spirit 
than  his  own,  appears  from  the  Chinese 
Letter  named  in  th^  previous  pote. 
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little  hope  of  welcome   at   the 

close  of  it;  earning  meanwhile, 

apart  from  it,  his  bread  for  the 

1762.    ^y  ^y  ^  ^"^  day's  labour 

'-  at    the    desk;    it    is    his 

iEt.34.  "shame  in  crowds,  his 
*' solitary  pride,''  to  seize  and 
give  shape  to  its  fancies  of  hap- 
piness and  home,  before  they 
pass  for  ever. .  Most  affecting, 
yet  also  most  cheering!  With 
everything  before  him  in  his  hard 
life  that  the  poet  has  placed  at 
the  Gates  of  Hell,*  he  is  con- 
tent for  himself  to  imdergo  the 
chances  of  them  all,  that  for 
others  he  may  open  the  neigh- 
bouring Elysian  Gate.  Nor  could 
the  effort  fail  to  bring  strength 
of  its  own,  and  self-sustained  re- 
source. In  all  else  he  might  be 
weak  and  helpless,  dependent 
on  others'  judgment  and  doubt- 
ful of  his  own;  but,  there,  it 
was  not  so.  He  took  his  own 
course  in  that.  It  was  not  for 
Mr.  Newbery  he  was  writing 
then.  Even  the  poetical  frag- 
ments which  began  in  Switzer- 
land are  lying  still  in  his  desk 
untouched.  Tkey  are  not  to 
tell  for  so  many  pitiful  items 
in  the  drudgery  for  existence. 
They  are  to  "catch  the  heart, 
"and  strike  for  honest  fame." 

*  Johnson  told  Boswell  that,  in  Ms 
opinion,  Virgil's  description  of  the  en- 
trance into  hell  applied  equally  to  an 
author's  entrance  into  literature.  "All 
"these,"  he  said,  gloomily  repeating  the 
terrible  phrases  of  the  poet,  "are  the 
"  concomitants  of  a  printing-house."  Life, 
V.  43.  I  have  since  found  that  Burton 
had  made  the  same  comparison,  and 
quoted  those  very  lines  before  him. 
Anatmie  of  Mtlancholy,  (ed.  XYi.  1838),  803. 


He  thought  poorly,  with  ex- 
ceptions already  named  in  this 
narrative,  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day.  He  regarded  Churchill's 
astonishing  success  as  a  mere 
proof  of  the  rage  of  faction;  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  satires 
lampoons,  and  his  force  turbu- 
lence. Fawkes  and  Woty  were 
now  ^compiling  their  Poetical  Ca- 
lendaTy  and  through  Johnson, 
who  contributed,  they  asked  if 
he  would  contribute;  but  he  de- 
clined. Between  himself  and 
Fawkes,  who  was  rector  of  a 
small  Kentish  village  he  had  oc- 
casionally visited,  civihties  had 
passed;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
poetical  school  of  Fawkes  and 
Woty,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so.  He  dined  at  the  close  of 
the  year  at  Davies's,  in  company 
with  Robert  Dodsley,  where  the 
matter  came  into  discussion. 
"This  is  not  a  poetical  age/' 
said  Goldsmith;  "there  is  no 
"poetry  produced  in  it."  "Nay," 
returned  Dodsley,  "have  you 
"seen  my  Collection^  You  may 
"not  be  able  to  find  palaces  in 
"it,  like  Dryden's  Ode^  but  you 
"have  villages  composed  of  very 
"pretty  houses,  such  as  the 
^^Spleen.^\  Johnson  was  not  pre- 
sent; but'when  the  conversation 
was  afterwards  reported  to  him 
by  Boswell,  he  remarked  that 
Dodsley  had  said  the  same  thing 
as  Goldsmith,  only  in  a  softer 
manner.* 

*  Life,  VI.  156-7.  Yet  Dodsley  -y^^^ 
quite  right  in  liis  praise  of  the  Spleeti, 
which  was  especially  liked  by  Gray,  as  it 
has  been  by  all  men  of  taste,  "  The  Spieen 
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Another  guest,  besides  Dods- 
ley,  was  present  at  Davies's  din- 
ner-table that  day.  A  youth  of 
two-and- twenty,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  judge  and  respectable 
old  whig  laird,  urged  to  enter 
the  law  but  eager  to  bestow  him- 
self on  the  army,  had  come  up 
at  the  end  of  the  year  from  Edin- 
burgh to  see  Johnson  and  the 
London  wits,    and   not  a  little 

"a  poem  in  Dodsley's  ColkcUon^  by  Mr. 
"Green  of  the  castom-house ,  was  a  great 
**  favourite  with  him  for  its  wit  and 
"originality."  Nicholls's  Reminiscences 
of  Gray,  Works,  v.  36-7.  It  is  in  Green's 
poem  the  neat  line  occurs ,  by  way  of  re- 
commending exercise  as  a  cure  for  the 
maUdy, 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies ! 
In  a  letter  to  Walpole,  I  Aay  add,  written 
many  years  before  he  expressed  that 
opinion  to  NichoUs,  and  which  is  in- 
teresting to  me  for  its  mention  of  John- 
son, Gray  had  pleasantly  criticised  Dods- 
Iey*8  book  on  its  first  appearance  (the 
letter  is  undated ,  but  was  written  at  the 
close  of  1751).  In  it  he  says  that  he  had 
always  thought  TickelPs  Colin  and  Lucff 
the  prettiest  ballad  in  the  world  (one  of 
the  prettiest  it  surely  is ,  notwithstanding 
Sonthey^s  depreciation  of  it);  he  then 
says  of  Green,  after  praising  his  "pro- 
"fosion  of  wit,"  that  reading  would  have 
formed  his  judgment  and  harmonised  his 
verse,  for  even  his  wood-notes  often 
break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  and 
music;  and  afterwards  he  continues, 
"The  Schoolmistress  is  excellent  in  its 
"kind,  and  masterly;  and  (I  am  sorry  to 
"differ  from  you,  but)  London  is  to  me 
"  one  of  those  few  imitations  that  have  all 
"the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original. 
"The  same  man's  verses  on  the  Opening 
"of  Garrick's  Theatre  are  far  from  bad." 
Works,  m.  89-90.  A  pity  that  Johnson 
had  not  known  of  this  letter;  it  might 
have  mitigated  his  strange  and  unac- 
countable dislike  of  the  writer-  Jffis  cri- 
ticism of  the  Collection  which  thus  eli- 
cited Gray's  praise  of  himself  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  savage  scorn  of  Gray. 
Bosicell,  VI.  157. 


anxious  that  Johnson  and  the 
London  wits  should  see  him. 
Attending  Sheridan's  summer 
lectures   in   the  northern    ^  g^ 

city,  he  had  heard  wonder ^—^ 

ful  things  from  the  lee-  ^^^^ 
turer  about  the  solemn  and  pon- 
derous lexicographer;  what  he 
said,  and  what  he  did,  and  how 
he  would  talk  over  his  port  wine 
and  his  tea  until  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  this  new  admirer 
that  port  wine  and  'late  hours 
should  throw  a  brighter  halo 
over  any  object  of  his  admira- 
tion; and  it  was  with  desperate 
resolve  to  accomplish  an  intro- 
duction which  he  had  tried  and 
failed  in  two  years  before,  that 
he  was  now  again  in  London. 
But  he  had  again  been  baffled. 
Johnson's  sneer  at  Sheridan's 
pension*  having  brought  cool- 
ness between  the  ola  friends, 
that  way  there  was  no  access; 
and  though  Davies  had  arranged 
this  dinner  with  the  hope  of 
getting  his  great  friend  to  come, 
his.  great  friend  had  found  other 
matters  to  attend  to.  James 
Boswell  was  not  yet  to  see  Sa- 
muel  Johnson.     He    saw   only 

*  The  pension  following  the  Dictionary 
was  not  to  be  forgiven.  "He  laughed 
"heartily,"  says  Boswell,  a  few  days 
after  their  first  acquaintance,  "when  I 
"  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  of  his  con- 
" coming  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  which 
"Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  cir- 
"culate.  *  Why,  sir,  Sherry  is  dull,  na- 
"  'turally  dull;  but  it  must  have  taken 
"  *  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  become 
"  *what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  ac- 
"  *cess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  iji  nature.* 
"  'So,'  said  he,  *I  allowed  him  all  Ms 
"  •  own  merit.'  "    Jafe,  n.  240. 
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Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  was  doubt- 
less much  disappointed. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  was  mu- 

1762.  ^"^^'  ^^  Oliver  gave  a 
— ^- —  thought  to  this  new  ac- 
•**-34-  quaintance;  and  strange 
enough  the  dinner  must  have 
been.  As  Goldsmith  discussed 
poetry  with  Dodsley,  Davies, 
mouthing  his  words  and  rolling 
his  heaa  at  Bos  well,  delighted 
that  eager  and  social  gentleman 
with  imitations  of  Johnson; 
while,  as  the  bottle  emptied  it- 
self more  freely,  sudden  loqua- 
city, conceited  coxcombry,  and 
ofncious  airs  of  consequence, 
came  as  freely  pouring  forth 
from  the  youthful  Scot.  He  had 
to  tell  them  all  he  had  seen  in 
London,  and  all  that  had  seen 
him.  How  Wilkes  had  said  "how 
**d'ye  do"  to  him,  and  Churchill 
had  shaken  hands  with  him, 
Scotchman  though  he  was;  how 
he  had  been  to  the  Bedford  to 
see  that  comical  fellow  Foote, 
and  heard  him  dashing  away 
at  everybody  and  everything 
("Have  you  had  good  success  in 
"Dublin,  Mr.  Foote?"  "Poh! 
"damn  'em I  There  was  not  a 
"shilling  in  the  countiV,  except 
"what  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
"I,  and  Mr.  Rigby  have. brought 
Vaway"*);  how  he  had  seen 
Garrick  in  the  new  farce  of  the 
Farmer's  Return^  and  gone  and 
peeped  over  Hogarth's  shoulder 
as  he  sketched  little  David  in 
the  Farmer,  hitting  off  in  half  a 
dozen  minutes,  with  magical  fa- 
cility of  pencil,  a  likeness  that 
*  Qarrick  Correapcndence,  h  116« 


was  held  to  be  marvellous;  and 
how,  above  all,  he  had  on  an- 
other night  attracted  general  at- 
tention and  i^ven  prodigious 
entertainment  m  the  Drury-lane 
pit,  by  extempore  imitations  of 
the  lowing  of  a  cow.  "The 
"universal  cry  of  the  gajleries,*' 
said  he,  gravely  describing  the 
incident  some  few  years  after- 
wards, "was,  encore  the  cow, 
"encore  the  cow!  In  the  pride 
"of  my  heart  I  attempted  imita- 
"  tions  of  some  other  animals, 
"but  with  very  inferior  effect." 
A  Scotch  friend  was  with  him, 
and  gave  sensible  advice.  "My 
"dear  sir,"  said  Doctor  Blair, 
earnestly,  "I  would  confine  my- 
" self  to  the  cow!"  or,  as  Walter 
Scott  tells  the  anecdote  in  purer 
vernacular,  "Stick  to  the  cow, 
"mon."*  Nor  was  the  advice 
lost  altogether;  for  Boswell  stuck 
afterwards  to  his  cow,  in  other 
words  to  what  he  could  best 
achieve,  pretty  closely:  though 
Goldsmith,  among  others,  had 
no  small  reason  to  regret,  that 
he  should  also,  doing  the  cow 
so  well,  still  "with  very  inferior 
"effect"  attempt  imitations  of 
other  animals. 

But  little  does  Goldsmith  or 
any  other  man  suspect  as  yet, 
that    within    this    wine-bibbing 

*  Boswell,  Lif«,  V.  148-9,  and  fwts. 
The  story  was  incaatioosly  told  to  John- 
son; and  afterwards,  on  Boswell^s  talk- 
ing, as  he  himself  tells  us,  *'too  con* 
"fidently  upon  some  point,  which  I  now 
"forget,  he  did  not  spare  me.  *Nay, 
*''  *  sir,'  said  he,  *  if  you  cannot  talk  better 
*'  *a8  a  man,  Fd  have  you  bellow  liko  t^ 
"'cow.'" 
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tavern -babbler,  this  meddling, 
conceited,  inquisitive,  loquacious 
lion-hunter,  this  bloated  and  vain 
young  Scot,  lie  qualities  of  re 
verence,  real  insight,  quick  ob- 
servation, and  marvellous  me- 
mory, which,  strangely  assorted 
as  they  are  with  those  other 
meaner  habits  and  parasitical 
self-complacent  absurdities,  will 
one  day  connect  his  name  eter 
nally  with  the  men  of  genius  of 
his  time,  and  enable  him  to  in- 
fluence posterity  in  its  judgments 
on  them.  They  seem  to  have 
met  occasionally  before  Boswell 
returned  to  Edinburgh;  but  only 
two  of  Goldsmith's  answers  to 
the  other's  perpetual  and  restless 
questionings  remain  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  their  intercourse. 
There  lived  at  this  time  with 
Johnson  a  strange,  silent,  gro- 
tesque companion,  whom  he  had 
supported  for  many  years,  and 
continued  to  keep  with  him  till 
death;  and  Boswell  could  not 
possibly  conceive  what  the  claim 
of  that  insignificant  Robert 
Levett  could  be,  on  the  grand 
object  of  his  own  veneration. 
"He  is  poor  and  honest,"  was 
Goldsmith's  answer,  "which  is 
"recommendation  enough  for 
"Johnson."*     Discovery  of  an- 

*  n.  194.  See  notices  of  him  in  Bos- 
well, X*/«,  I.  289-90;  n.  138-9;  vu.  45; 
vni.  121,  &c.  Johnson's  letters  on  the 
death  of  his  thirty  years*  companion  are 
most  affecting.  "  He  was  not  unprepared, 
**/or  h4  teas  very  good  to  the  poor.  How 
"  much  soever  I  valued  him ,  I  now  wish 
"I  had  valued  him  more.**  Boswell 
describes  him  as  an  obscure  practiser  of 
phvsic  among  the  lower  people,  his  fees 
being  sometimes  such  provisions  as  hia 


Other  object  of  the  great  man's 
charity,  however,  seemed  dif- 
ficult to  be  reconciled  with  this; 
for   here   was   a  man  of    ^  ^^ 

whom  Mr.  James  Boswell - 

had  heard  a  very  bad  and  '*'•  ^^ 
shameful  character,*  and,  in  al- 
most the  same  breathy  that 
Johnson  had  been  kind  to 
him  also.  "He  is  now  become 
miserable , "  was  Goldsmith's 
quiet  explanation,  "and  that  en- 
patients  could  afford  him ;  and  his  popu- 
larity in  this  was  so  great  that  "  his  walk 
"was  from  Houndsditch  to  Marylebone." 
He  began  life  as  a  waiter  in  a  coffee- 
house in  Paris  frequented  by  medical 
men,  whose  attention  he  attracted,  and 
thus  qualified  himself  ultimately.  George 
Steevens,  who  relates  this  {QenUenuin*^ 
Magagine,  Feb.  1785),  describes  also  the 
other  great  event  of  his  life.  When  past 
middle  life ,  he  married  a  woman  of  the 
town ,  who  had  persuaded  him  (notwith- 
standing their  place  of  congress  was  a 
small  coal-shed  in  Fetter-lane)  that  she 
was  nearly  related  to  a  man  of  fortune, 
but  was  kept  by  him  out  of  large  posses- 
sions. Johnson  used  to  say,  that,  com- 
pared with  the  marvels  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
were  familiar  occurrences.  He  had  not 
been  married  four  months  before  a  wilt 
was  taken  out  against  him,  for  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife.  Afterwards  she  ran 
away  from  him ,  and  was  tried  for  pick- 
ing pockets  at  the  Old  Bailey.  She 
pleaded  her  own  cause,  and  was  ac- 
quitted; a  separation  took  place;  and 
Johnson  then  took  Levett  home ,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death.  His  name 
will  always  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  Johnson*s  noble  verse : 

"In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 
"His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

"Where  hopeless  Anguish pour'd  his 
"groan, 
"And    lonely.  Want     retired    to 
"  die." 
*  It  iias  been  supposed  that  this  was 
the  wretched  Bickerstaff,  but  it  was  not 
till  ten  years  later  that  his  shame  cam^ 
upon  himt 
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"sures  the  protection  of  John- 
*5son/'* 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Hogarth  and  Reynolds. 
1762—1763. 

J  ^2  Newbery's      account- 

•z-—-  books  and  memoranda 
^^■^^-  carry  us,  at  the  close  of 
1762,  to  a  country  lodging  in 
Islington,  kept  by  a  stout  and 
elderly  lady  named  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Fleming,  and  inhabited  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  here  to  be  near 
Newbery,  who  had  chambers  at 
the  time  in  Canonburv-house  or 
tower;  and  that  the  publisher  had 
looked  out  the  lodemgs  for  him, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Fleming  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Newbery's,  and,  when  he 
afterwards  held  the  lease  of 
Canonbury-house,  seems  to  have 
rented  or  occupied  part  of  it. 
But  Goldsmith  had  doubtless  also 
a  stronger  inducement  in  thus 
escaping,  for  weeks  together, 
from  the  crowded  noise  of  Wine- 
office-court  (where  he  retained  a 
lodging  for  town  uses)  to  com- 
parative quiet  and  healthy  air. 
There  were  still  green  fields  and 
lanes  in  Islington.  Glimpses  were 
discernible  yet,  even  of  the  old 
time  when  the  tower  was  Eliza- 
beth's hunting  seat,  and  the 
country  all  about  was  woodland. 

*  Ibid,  n.  194.  "Levett  had  admired 
'' Johnson  because  others  admired  him; 
"Johnson  in  pity  loved  Levett,  because 
"few  others  could  find  anything  in  him 
"to  love."  Hcuckms,  404.  The  malicious 
knight  may  hero  perhaps  be  believed. 


There  were  walks  where  houses 
were  not;  where  terraces  and 
taverns  were  still  imbuilt;  and 
where  stolen  hours  might  be 
given  to  precious  thought,  in  the 
intervals  of  toilsome  labour. 

That  he  had  come  here  with 
designs  of  labour,  more  constant 
and  unremitting  than  ever,  new 
and  closer  arrangements  with 
Newbery  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate. The  publisher  made  him- 
self, with  certain  prudent  limita- 
tions, Mrs.  Fleming's  paymaster ; 
board  and  lodging  were  to  be 
charged;^ 50  a  year  (the  reader 
has  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
would  be  now  nearly  double  that 
amount),  and,  when  the  state  of 
their  accounts  permitted  it,  to  be 

Eaid  each  quarter  by  Mr.  New- 
ery;  the  pubUsher  taking  credit 
for  these  payments  in  his  literary 
settlements  with  Goldsmith.  The 
first  quarterly  payment  had  be- 
come due  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1763;  and  on  that  day  the  ^^ 
landlady's  claim  of  ;f  12  •- — ^ 
I  Of.  made  up  to  ^^14  by  -^^35- 
"incidental  expenses,"  was  dis- 
charged by  Newbery.  It  stands 
as  one  item  in  an  account  of  his 
cash  advances  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1763,  which  charac- 
teristically exhibits  the  relations 
of  bookwriter  and  bookseller. 
Mrs.  Fleming's  bills  recur  at  their 
stated  intervals ;'  and  on  the  8th 
of  September  there  is  a  paynient 
ofj^  15  to  William  Filby  the  tailor. 
The  highest  advance  in  money 
is  one  (which  is  not  repeated)  of 
three  guineas;  the  rest  vary, 
with  intervals  of  a  week  or  so 
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between  each,  from  two  guineas 
to  one  guinea  and  half  a  guinea. 
The  whole  amount,  from  January 
to  October  1763,'  is  little  more 
*^  £9^9  upwards  of  ;f  60  of 
which  Goldsmith  had  meanwhile 
satisfied  by  "copies  of  different 
"kinds,"  when  on  settlement 
day  he  gave  his  note  for  the 
balance.* 

What  these  "copies"  in  every 
case  were,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
discover.   From  a  list  of  books  ** 


lent  to  him  by  Newbery,  a  com- 
pilation on  popular  philosophy 
seems  to  have  been  contem- 
plated; he  was  certainly  ^  ^ 
engaged  in  the  revision  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  -^-^ss- 
humorous  reconmiendation  of 
female  government  entitled  De- 
scription of  Millenium  Hall^  as  well 
as  in  making  additions  to  four 
juvenile  volumes  of  Wonders  of 
Nature  and  Art;  and  he  had  yet 
more  to  do  with  another  book, 


*  "Doctor  GoldBinith       Dr.  to  John  Newbery. 

1761.  Oct.  14.  1  set  of  the  IdifiT ;£0    5    0 

1762.  Nov.    9.  To  cash 10  10    0 

Dec.  22.  To  ditto 330 

29.  To  ditto 110 

1763.  Jan.  22.  To  ditto 110 

26.  To  ditto 110 

Feb.  14.  To  ditto 110 

March  11.  To  ditto 220 

12.  To  Do 110 

24.  To  Cash  paid  Mrs.  Fleming 14    0    0 

30.  To  Cash 0  10    6 

May   4.  To  Do 2    2    0 

21.  To  Do •  .    .  3    3    0 

June   3.  To  Cash  paid  Mrs.  Fleming 14  11    0 

25.  To  Cash 220 

July    1.  To  Do 2    2    0 

20.  To  Cash  paid  Mrs.  Fleming 14  14    0 

Sept.   2.  To  Cash 110 

8.  To  Do.  paid  your  Draft  to  Wm.  Filby    .  15    2    0 

10.  To  Cash 0  10    6 

19.  To  Do 110 

24.  To  Do 2    2    0 

Oct.    8.  To  DO 2    2    0 

10.  To  Cash  paid  your  Bill  to  Mrs.  Fleming  .  14  13    6 

^  :£Tll     1    6 

.    "f-      By  Copy  of  different  kinds 63    0    0 

Oct.  11.    By  note  of  hand  reed £48    1    6 

and  delivered  up  the  Vouchers." 
A  promissory  note  "on  demand,"  written  at  the  top  of  a  blank  page  of  the  account, 
*«  given  by  Goldsmith  for  the  balance.    Newbery  MSS.  in  Mr.  Murray^s  pos- 
•e«lon. 

*•  "Nov.  25,  1762.  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith.  MarUn*s  Philosophy,  3  vols  8vo; 
^^8  Introduction;  Machaire's  Chemistry,  3  vols,  French;  Encjfclopedia!  ( 6ic)f 
^8  vols  folio,  French;  Chinese  Letters^  French;  Persian  Do-  Pemberton's  View  of 
^Jfetfton'8  Philosophy;  Hale's  Vegetable  Statics,  2  vols  8vo;  Ferguson* s  Astronomy , 
1^^;  Buffon's  Natural  History ,  9  vols4to;  The  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
3  Tola  8vo,  Edinburgh."    Newbery  MSS.  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 
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the  System  of  Natural  History  by 

Dr.  Brookes  (the  author  of  the 

Gazetteer)  y   which  he   thoroughly 

1763.    revised,  and  to  which  he 

'—  not    only    contributed    a 

-^t-35.  graceful  preface,  but 
several  introductions  to  the  vari- 
ous sections,  full  of  picturesque 
animation.  He  was  to  have  re- 
ceived for  this  labour  "eleven 
"guineas  in  full,"  but  it  was  in- 
creased to  nearly  thirty.  He  had 
also  a  large  share  in  the  Martial 
Revieiv  or  General  History  of  the 
late  War,  the  profits  of  which 
Newbery  had  set  apart  for  his 
luckless  son-in-law.  Kit  Smart.* 
In  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
himself  to  the  publisher,  he 
claims  three  guineas  for  Preface 
to  Universal  History  (a  rival  to  the 
existing  publication  of  that  name, 
set  on  foot  by  Newbery  and 
edited  by  Guthrie);  two  guineas 
for  Preface  to  Rhetoric,  and  one  for 
Preface  to  Chronicle,  neither  of 
these  last  now  traceable;  three 
guineas  for  Critical  and  Monthly, 
presumed  to  be  contributions 
to  Newbery's  magazines;  and 
twenty-one  pounds  on  account 
of  a  History  of  England.  A  sub- 
sequent receipt  acknowledges  an- 
other twenty-one  pounds,  **  which, 
*'with  what  I  received  before,  is 
"in  full  for  the  copy  of  the 
^^  History  of  England  m  a  series 
"of  Letters,  two  volumes  in 
"i2mo.''** 

*  This  compilation  by  Goldsmith  about 
the  war  had  been  printed  from  week  to 
week  in  a  n'iwspaper  of  which  Newbery 
was  principal  proprietor,  and  published 
ill  his  native  town  of  Beading. 
**  Newbery  MSS.    The  subjoined  is 


This  latter  book,  which  was 
not  published  till  the  following 
year,  claims  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion. Such  of  the  labours  of 
1763  as  had  yet  seen  the  light 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  attract 
much  notice.  "Whenever  I  write 
"anything,"  said  Goldsmith,  **I 
"think  the  public  make  a  point  to 
"know  nothing  about  it.''*  So, 
remembering  what  Pope  had  said 
of  the  lucky  lines  that  had  a 
lord  to  own  them,  the  present 
book  was  issued,  doubtless  with 
Newbery's  glad  concurrence,  as 
a  History  of  England  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 

from  a  copy  in  Goldsmith^s  own  hand- 
writing: "Brookes'  History,  11/  lis;  Pre- 
"face  to  Universal  History,  Si  38 ;  Pre- 
"face  to  Rhetoric,  21  2s;  Preface  to 
"Chronicle,  \l  Is;  History  of  England, 
"•21i;  The  life  of  Christ,  10/ 10s;  The  life 
"(sic)  of  the  Fathers,  10/  10s;  Critical 
"and  Monthly,  3/  3s.— Total,  63/.  Re- 
"ceived,  October  11, 1763,  the  contents, 
"  of  Mr.  Newbery.  Oliver  Goldsmitu.'* 
But  besides  this  general  receipt  the  cau- 
tious Mr.  Newbery  seems  also  to  have 
required  specific  additional  acknowledg- 
ments. Thus  on  one  sheet,  among  the 
papers  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession ,  I  find 
the  following:  "October  11,  1763.  Re- 
"ceivd  of  Mr.  John  Newbery  eleven 
"guineas  in  full  for  writing  the  introduc- 
"tion  and  preface  to  Dr.  Brookes'  Na- 
"  tural  History.  Oliver  Goldsmith." — 
"Oct.  11,  1763.  Received  of  Mr.  Joha 
"Newbery  three  guineas  for  a  Preface  to 
"the  History  of  the  .World.  Oliver 
"Goldsmith."— "Oct.  11, 1763.  Receivd 
"of  Mr.  John  Newbery  twenty -one 
"pounds,  which,  with  what  I  receivd 
"before,  is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the 
"history  of  England,  in  a  series  of  let- 
"ters,  two  volumes  in  12mo.  Oliver 
"  Goldsmith."—"  Oct.  11,  1763.  Receivd 
"of  Mr.  John  Newbery  twenty -on© 
"pounds  for  translating  the  Life  of  Christ, 
"  and  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers.    Oliver 

"(tOLDSMTTH." 

*  BosweU,  vn.  84. 
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It  had  a  great  success  in  that 
character;  passed  through  many 
editions;  and  was  afterwards 
translated  into  French  by  the 
wife  of  Brissot,  with  notes  by 
the  revolutionary  leader  himself. 
The  nobleman  was  supposed  to 
be  Lord  Chesterfield,  so  refined 
was  the  style;  Lord  Orrery  had 
also  the  credit  of  it;  but  the  per- 
suasion at  last  became  general 
that  the  author  was  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,*  and  the  name  of  that  grave 
good  lord  is  occasionally  still 
seen  affixed  to  it  on  the  book- 
stalls. The  mistake  was  never 
formally  corrected:**   it  being 

*  As  late  as  1793,  it  became  matter  of 
discussion  in  the  Oenileman's  Magazine 
(dxiu.  799,  &c.)  which  of  these  three 
noblemen  had  written  the  letters ;  where- 
upon a  better  informed  correspondent 
told  Mr.  Urban  the  real  name  of  the 
writer,  and  added:  "Goldsmith  was  much 
"  gratified  to  find  the  assumed  character 
"  BO  well  sustained ,  as  to  pass  upon  the 
**  world  for  real ;  and  was  often  diverted 
"  with  the  contending  opinions  of  such  as 
"  ascribed  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
'*  noblemen.  This  information  comes 
"from  one  who  had  a  copy  given  him 
"  by  the  real  author  when  it  first  came 
"from  the  press,  and  who  had  often 
"laughed  with  him  at  the  success  of  his 
"fiction."    Qent.  Mag.  lxui.  1189. 

**  It  may  have  been  in  consequence  of 
its  snccess  in  this  instance  that  the  reck- 
less author  of  Dr.  Syntax,  Combe,  placed 
the  name  of  the  second  or  "wicked"  lord 
to  his  wonderfully  clever  collection  of 
letters.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  attempt 
in  the  Quarterly  Revieto  (xc.  91-163)  to 
identity  this  second  lord  with  Junius, 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether 
unsound  though  in  parts  ingenious,  a 
wholly  unwarranted  assumption  is  made 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  in  the 
main.  Th^re  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
they  are  spurious,  and  all  written  by 
Combe.  One  of  them,  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  is  a  sort  of  homily 
on   the  moral  of  Qoldsmitb^  life  and 


the  bookseller's  interest  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  not  less  the  author's 
as  well,  when  in  his  own  name 
he  subsequently  went  over      . 

the  same  ground.    But  it '- 

was  not  concealed  from  his  ^^'  35- 
friends;  copies  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  book  were  sent  with 
his  autograph  to  both  Percy  a^ 
Johnson;  and  his  friend  Cooft 
tells  us,  not  only  that  he  had 
really  written  it  in  his  lodgings 
at  Islington,  but  how  and  in  what 
way  he  did  so.  In  the  morning, 
says  this  authority,  he  would 
study,  in  Rapin^  Carte y  Kennett's 
Complete  History,  and  the  recent 
volumes  of  Hume,  as  much  of 
what  related  to  the  period  on 
which  he  was  engaged  as  he  de- 
signed for  one  letter,  putting 
down  the  passages  referred  to 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  re- 
marks. He  then  walked  out  with 
a  companion,  certain  of  his 
friends  at  this  time  being  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  calling  upon 
him;  and  if,  on  returning  to  din- 
ner, his  friend  returned  with  him, 
he  spent  the  evening  convivially, 
but  without  much  drinking 
("which  he  was  never  in  the 
"habit  of");  finally  taking  up 
with  him  to  his  bed-room  the 
books  and  papers  prepared  in 
the  morning,  and  there  writing 
the  chapter,  or  the  best  part  of 

death ,  wherein  the  writer  is  as  severely 
critical ,  in  regard  to  the  vices  of  impro- 
vidence and  extravagance ,  as  it  behoved 
a  man  to  be  who  ran  through  more  than 
one  fortune,  and  closed  a  career  of 
riotous  vicissitude  by  extremely  as- 
siduous literary  labours  in  the  kiDg's< 
bench  prison. 
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it,  before  he  went  to  rest.  This 
latter  exercise  cost  him  very 
little  trouble,  he  said;  for,  having 

.  all  his  materials  ready,  he 
— — '—  wrote  it  with  as  much  fa- 
-^t.  35.  cility  as  a  common  letter.  * 

One  may  clearly  trace  these 
very  moderate  "convivialities,^'  I 

tink,  in  occasional  entries  of 
rs.  Fleming's  incidental  ex- 
penses. The  good  lady  was  not 
loath  to  be  generous  at  times, 
but  is  careful  to  give  herself  the 
full  credit  of  it;  and  a  not  in- 
frequent item  in  her  bill  is  **A 
^' gentleman^ s dinner,  Nothing."  Four 
gentlemen  have  tea  for  eigh- 
teen-pence;  "wine  and  cakes" 
are  supplied  for  the  same  sum; 
bottles  of  port  are  charged  two 
shillings  each;  and  such  special 
favourites  are  "Mr,  Baggott" 
and  one  "Doctor  Reman,"  that 
three  elaborate  ciphers  {£0.  oj. 
od.)  follow  their  teas  as  well  as 
their  dinners.**  Redmond  was 
the  latter's  real  name.  He  was 
a  young  Irish  physician  who  had 
lived  some  years  in  France,  and 
was  now  disputing  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  some  alleged 
discoveries  in  the  properties  of 
antimony.  Among  Mrs.  Fleming's 
anonymous  entries,  however, 
were  some  that  must  have  re- 
lated to  more  distinguished  visi- 
tors. 

The  greatest  of  these  I  would 
introduce  as  he  was  seen  one 
day  in  the  present  year  by  a 
young  and  eager  admirer,  passing 
quickly  through  Cranboum-alley. 

*  Europ.  Mag,  xov.  94. 
*•  See  po&t,  chapter  ix.  of  this  Book  HI. 


He  might  have  been  on  his  way 
to  Goldsmith.  He  was  a  bustling, 
active,  stout  Httle  man,  dressed 
in  a  sky-blue  coat.  His  admirer 
saw  him  at  a  distance,  turning 
the  comer;  and,  running  with  all 
expedition  to  have  a  nearer  view, 
came  up  with  him  in  Castle- 
street,  as  he  stood  patting  one  of 
two  quarrelling  boys  on  the  back, 
and,  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
expression  in  the  coward's  face, 
was  saying  in  very  audible  voice, 
"Damn  him^  if  I  would  take  it  of 
"him!  at  him  again!"  Enemy 
or  admirer  could  not  in  circum- 
stances more  appropriate  have 
seen  William  Hogarth.  He  might, 
in  that  little  incident,  see  his  in- 
terest in  homely  life,  his  pre- 
ference of  the  real  in  art,  and  his 
quick  apprehension  of  character; 
his  love  of  hard  hitting,  and  his 
indomitable  English  spirit.  The 
admirer,  who,  at  the  close  of  his 
own  chequered  life,  thus  remem- 
bered and  related  it,  was  James 
Barry  of  Cork;  who  had  followed 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  to  London 
with  letters  from  Doctor  Sleigh, 
and  whose  birth,  genius,  and 
poverty  soon  made  him  known  to 
Goldsmith. 

Between  Goldsmith  and  Ho- 
garth existed  many  reasons  for 
sympathy.  Few  so  sure  as  the 
great,  self-taught,  philosophic 
artist,  to  penetrate  at  once, 
through  any  outer  husk  of  dis- 
advantage, to  discernment  of  an 
honest  and  loving  soul?  Genius, 
in  both,  took  side  with  the  home- 
ly and  the  poor;  and  they  had 
personal  foibles  in  common.    N<) 
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man  can  be  supposed  to  have 
read  the  letters  in  the  Public 
Ledger  with  heartier  agreement 
than  Hogarth;  no  man  so  little 
likely  as  Goldsmith  to  suffer  a 
sky-blue  coat,  or  conceited, 
strutting,  consequential  airs,  to 
weigh  against  the  claims  of  the 
painter  of  Mariage  h  la  Mode. 
How  they  first  met  has  not  been 
related,  but  they  met  frequently ; 
and  two  portrait-memorials  from 
the  old  artist's  pencil,  one  to  be 
mentioned  presently  and  the 
other  to  be  referred  to  on  a  later 
page,*  remain  to  show  his  kindly 
mterest  in  the  clever  young  Irish- 
man. In  these  last  two  yeau-s  of 
Hogarth's  life,  admiration  had 
become  precious  to  him;  and 
Goldsmith  was  ready  with  his 
tribute.  Besides,  there  was 
Wilkes  to  rail  against  and 
Churchill  to  condemn,  as  well  as 
Johnson  to  praise  and  love.  "I'll 
"tell  you  what,"  Hogarth  would 
say : "  Sam  Johnson's  conversation 
"  is  to  the  talk  of  other  men  like 
"Titian's  painting  compared  to 
"Hudson's:  but  don't  you  tell 
"people,  now,  that  I  say  so;  for 
"the  connoisseurs  and  I  are  at 
"war,  you  know;  and  because  I 
"hate  them,  they  think  I  hate 
"Titian— and  let  them!"** 

•  See  jfosl,  chap.  xiv.  of  this  Book  m. 
*♦  Mrs.  Piozzi's  i^iccdofes,  136.  "Many 
"  were  the  lectures,"  adds  the  lively  little 
lady,  "I  used  to  have  in  my  very  early 
''  days  from  dear  Mr.  Hogarth ,  whose  re- 
"gard  for  my  father  induced  him  per- 
^'haps  to  take  notice  of  his  little  girl,  and 
"give  her  some  odd  particular  directions 
"  about  dress ,  dancing ,  and  many  other 
''matters,' interesting  now  only  because 
"the^  we|:9  l^s*     A3  l^e  mivd9  all  bis 


Goldsmith  and  the  connois- 
seurs were  at  war,  too;  and  this 
would  help  to  make  more  agree- 
able the  intercourse  which       . 

Hogarth   has    more    par --^ 

ticularly  associated  with  -^'-ss- 
these  Islington  lodgings  by  both 
the  memonals  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  One  of  them* 
shows  Goldsmith  very  hard  at 
work,  not  without  satiric  indica- 
tion of  the  habits  that  made  such 
drudgery  now  more  than  ever 
needful;  while  the  other,  also  a 
portrait  in  oil,  representing  an 
elderly  lady  in  satin  with  an  open 
book  before  her  and  exhibited  in 
London  several  years  back**  as 
"Goldsmith's  Hostess,"  connects 
itself  not  less  with  the  present 
time,  and  the  difficulties  con- 
sequent on  the  habits  in  ques- 
tion. It  involves  no  ^reat  stretch 
of  fancy  to  suppose  it  painted  in 
the  Islington  lodgings,  at  some 
crisis  of  domestic  pressure. 
Newbery's  accounts  reveal  to  us 
how  often  it  was  needful  to 
mitigate  Mrs.  Fleming's  im- 
patience, to  moderate  her  wrath, 
and,  when  money  was  not  im- 
mediately at  hand,  to  minister  to 
her  vanities.    For  Newbery  was 

"talents,  however,  subservient  to  the 
"great  purposes  of  morality,  and  the 
"earnest  desire  he  had  to  mend  man- 
"  kind ,  his  discourse  commonly  ended  in 
"an  ethical  dissertation,  and  a  serious 
"  charge  to  me  never  to  foi^et  his  picture 
"  of  the  Lady*s  last  Stake." 

*  An  engraving  from  it  will  be  men- 
tioned shortly. 

**  In  the  1832  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  deceased  British  artists.  It  then  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Graves,  in  whose  family  16 
had  been  for  many  years,  always  bearing 
thQ  namQ  of  QoldsoUth's  Hostess, 
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a  strict  accountant,  and  kept 
sharply  within  the  terms  of  his 
bargains ;  exacting  notes  of  hand 
1763.  ^*  ^^^^  quarterly  settle- 
— — -  ment  for  whatever  the 
^'-  35-  balance  might  be,  and  ob- 
jecting to  add  to  it  by  new  pay- 
ments when  it  happened  to  be 
large.  It  is  but  to  imagine  a 
visit  from  Hogarth  at  such  time. 
If  his  goodnature  wanted  any 
stimulus,  the  thought  of  New- 
bery  would  give  it.  He  had  him- 
self an  old  grudge  against  the 
booksellers.  He  charges  them 
in  his  autobiography  with  "cruel 
"treatment  of  his  father,  and 
dilates  on  the  bitterness  they  add 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  earning 
bread  by  the  pen.  But,  though 
the  copyrights  of  his  prints  were 
a  source  of  certain  and  not  in- 
considerable income,  his  money 
at  command  was  scanty;  and  it 
would  better  suit  his  generous 
good-humour,  as  well  as  better 
serve  his  friend,  to  bring  his 
easel  in  his  coach  some  day,  and 
enthrone  Mrs.  Fleming  by  the 
side  of  it.  So  may  the  portrait 
have  been- painted;  and  much 
laughter  there  would  be  in  its 
progress,  I  do  not  doubt,  at  the 
very  different  sort  of  sitters  and 
subjects  whose  coroneted  coaches 
were  crowding  the  west  side  of 
Leicester-square. 

The  good-humour  of  Reynolds 
was  a  different  thing  from  that 
of  Hogarth.  It  had  no  antagonism 
about  it.  ni-humour  with  any 
other  part  of  the  world  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  was  gra- 
cious and  diffused;  singling  out 


some,  it  might  be,  for  special 
warmth,  but  smiling  blandly 
upon  all.  He  was  eminently  the 
gentleman  of  his  time;  and  if 
there  is  a  hidden  charm  in  his 
portraits,  it  is  that.  His  own  na- 
ture pervades  them,  and  shines 
out  from  them  still.  He  was  now 
forty  years  old,  being  younger 
than  Hogarth  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century;  was  already  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  nearly  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  and  had  known 
nothing  but  uninterrupted  pros- 

Eerity.  He  had  moved  from 
t.  Martin's-lane  into  Newport- 
street,  and  from  Newport-street 
into  Leicester -square;  he  had 
raised  his  prices  from  five,  ten, 
and  twenty  guineas  (his  earliest 
charge  for  the  three  sizes  of 
portraits),  successively  to  ten, 
twenty,  and  forty,  to  twelve, 
twenty-four,  and  forty-eight,  to 
fifteen,  thirty,  and  sixty,  to 
twenty,  forty,  and  eighty,  and  to 
twenty-five,  fifty,  and  a  hundred, 
the  sums  he  now  charged;  he 
had  lately  built  a  eallery  for  his 
works ;  and  he  had  set  up  a  gay 
gilt  coach,  with  the  four  seasons 
painted  on  its  panels.*    Yet,  of 

*  See  Farington's  Memoirs  in  the  Works, 
I.  CLxn,  and  the  Life  by  Beechey,  i. 
124-5,  139-10.  He  greatly  advanced  his 
prices  in  later  days.  Mr.  Croker  states, 
in  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  Boswdl, 
(113):  "I  have  been  informed  by  Sir 
"Thomas  Lawrence,  his  admirer  and 
"rival  (!),  that  in  1787  his  prices  were 
"two  hundred  guineas  for  the  whoU- 
"  length ,  one  hundred  for  the  half-length, 
"seventy  for  the  kit-cat,  and  fifty  for 
"what  is  called  the  three-quarters.  But 
"even  on  these  prices  some  increase 
"must  have  been  made,  as  Horace  Wal* 
'* pole  said,  *  Sir  Joshua |  ia  his  old  age. 
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those  to  whom  the  man  was 
really  known,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  was  one  who  grudged 
him  a  good  fortune,  which  was 
worn  with  generosity  and  grace, 
and  justified  by  noble  qualities; 
while  few  indeed  should  have 
been  the  exceptions,  whether 
among  those  who  knew  or 'those 
who  knew  him  not,  to  the  feel- 
I  ing  of  pride  that  an  Englishman 
had  at  last  arisen  who  could 
measure  himself  successfully  with 
the  Dutch  and  the  Italian.* 

This  was  what  Reynolds  had 
striven  for;  and  what  common 
men  might  suppose  to  be  his 
envy  or  self-sufficiency.  Not  with 
any  sense  of  triumph  over  living 
competitors  did  he  listen  to  the 

g raise  he  loved;  not  of  being 
etter  than  Hogarth,  or  than 
Gainsborough,  or  than  his  old 
master  Hudson,  was  he  thinking 
continually,  but  of  the  glory  of 
being  one  day  placed  by  the  side 
of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke. 
Undoubtedly  he  must  be  said  to 

**  *  becomes  avaricions.  He  liad  one  thou- 
"  'sand  guineas  for  my  picture  of  the 
**  *  three  ladies  Waldegrave.'  Walpdiana." 
This  latter  picture  contained  half-lengths 
of  the  three  ladies  on  one  canvas.  For 
curioas  lists  of  his  prices,  see  Malone^s 
Accouttt  of  Beynolds  in  the  Works,  i. 
Lxn-iiXXi,  and  Northcote,  ii.  347-56. 

♦  "I  remember  once  going  through  a 
"  suite  of  rooms  where  they  were  show- 
*'  ing  me  several  fine  Vandykes ;  and  we 
**canie  to  one  where  there  were  some 
**  children,  by  Sir  Joshua,  seen  through  a 
"  door :  it  was  like  looking  at  the  reality, 
**  they  were  so  full  of  life ;  tiie  branches 
"of  the  trees  waved  over  their  heads, 
"and  the  firesh  air  seemed  to  play  on 
"their  cheeks— -I  soon  forgot  Vandyke ! " 
C&nversaiiona  o/Northcote,  163, 164.  This 
must  have  been  at  Wilton. 
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have  overrated  the  effects  of 
education,  study,  and  the  practice 
of  schools;  and  it  is  matter  of 
much  regret  that  he  should       . 

never    have    thought    of - 

Hogarth  but  as  a  moral  '*'*-35. 
satirist  and  man  of  wit,  or  sought 
for  his  favourite  art  the  dignity 
of  a  closer  alliance  with  such 
philosophy  and  genius.  But  the 
difficult  temper  of  Hogarth  him- 
self cannot  be  kept  out  of  view. 
His  very  virtues  had  a  stubborn- 
ness and  a  dogmatism  that  re- 
pelled. What  Reynolds  most 
desired, — to  bring  men  of  their 
common  calling  together,  and, 
by  consent  and  union,  by  study 
and  co-operation,  establish  claims 
to  respect  and  continuance, — 
Hogarth  had  been  all  his  life  op- 
posing; and  was  now,  at  the 
close  of  life,  standing  of  his  own 
free  choice  apart  and  alone. 
Study  the  great  works  of  the 
great  masters  for  ever,  said 
Reynolds.*  There  is  only  one 
school,  cried  Hogarth,  and  that 
is  kept  by  Nature.  What  was 
uttered  on  the  one  side  of 
Leicester-square  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  contradicted  on  the  other; 
and  neither  would  make  the  ad- 
vance which  might  have  recon- 
ciled the  views  of  both.  Be  it 
remembered,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Hogarth,  in  the  daring  con- 
fidence of  his  more  astonishing 
genius,  kept  himself  at  the 
farthest  extreme.  "Talk  of  sense, 
"and  study,  and  all  that,'*  he 
said  to  Wsdpole,    "why,   it   is 

*  Close  of  the  Sixth  Discourse,  Works, 
1. 186. 
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"owing   to   the  good  sense  of 

"the  English  that  they  have  not 

"painted  better.     The    people 

.      "who  have  studied  paint- 

"ing   least   are   the  best 

^t.35.  "judges  of  it.  There's 
"Reynolds,  who  certainly  has 
"genius;  why  but  t'other  day 
"he  offered  a  hundred  poimds 
"for  a  picture  that  I  would  not 
"hang  in  my  cellar.''*  Reynolds 
might  have  some  excuse -if  he 
turned  from  this  with  a  smile, 
and  a  supposed  confirmation  of 
his  error  that  the  critic  was 
himself  no  painter.  Thus  these 
great  men  lived  separate  to  the 
last.  The  only  feeling  they 
shared  in  common  may  have 
been  that  kindness  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  which,  after  their  re- 
spective fashion,  each  mani- 
fested well.  The  one,  with  his 
ready  help  and  robust  example, 
would  have  strengthened  him 
for  life,  as  for  a  sohtary  war- 
fare which  awaited  every  man  of 
genius;  the  other,  more  gently, 
would  have  drawn  him  from 
contests  and  solitude,  from  dis- 
contents and  low  esteem,  to  the 
sense  that  worldly  considera- 
tion and  social  respect  might 
gladden  even  literary  toil.  While 
Hogarth  was  propitiating  and 
painting  Mrs.  Fleming,  Rey- 
nolds was  founding  the  Literary 
Club. 

*  Tho  whole  dialogue  from  which 
these  expressions  are  taken  will  be  found 
in  the  CoU,  Lett.  iv.  141. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

The  Club  and  its  Fiwt  Members. 
1768. 

The  association  of  celebrated 
men  of  this  period  known  as  the 
Literary  Club  did  not  receive 
that  name  till  many  years  after  it 
came  into  existence;  but  that 
Reynolds  was  its  Romulus  (so 
Mrs.  Thrale  said  Johnson  called 
him),*  and  this  year  of  1763  the 
year  of  its  foundation,  is  unques- . 
tionable,  though  the  meetings 
did  not  begin  till  winter.  John- 
son caught  at  the  notion  eagerly ; 
suggested  as  its  model  a  dub  he 
had  himself  founded  in  Ivy-lane 
some  fourteen  years  before,  and 
which  the  deaths  or  dispersion 
of  its  members  had  now  inter- 
rupted for  nearly  seven  years; 
and  on  this  suggestion  being 
adopted,  the  members,  as  in  the 
earlier  club,  were  limited  to  nine, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  an  original 
member  of  the  Ivy-lane,  was  in- 
vited to  join.  Topham  Beauclerc 
and  Bennet  Langton  were  also 
asked,  and  welcomed  earnestly ; 
and,  of  course,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke.  He  had  lately  left  Dublin 
and  politics  for  a  time,  and  re- 
turned to  literature   in  Queen- 

*  Anecdotes,  122.  "Or  said  somebody 
"else  of  the  company  called  him  so, 
"which  was  more  likely.*'  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Reynolds,  in  making  the 
proposal  to  Johnson,  acted  on  a  hint 
from  Lord  Charlemont;  but  1  find  no 
good  authority  for  this,  which  the  ab- 
sence of  Charlemont  from  the  club  until 
1773,  when  he  was  elected  on  Beauolerc's 
nomination,  renders  otherwise  very  un- 
likely. 
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Anne-Street;  where  a  solid  mark 
of  his  patron  Hamilton's  satisfac- 
tion had  accompanied  him,  in 
shape  of  a  pension  on  the  Irish 
Establishment  of  ;^300  a  year. 
Perhaps  it  was  ominous  of  the 
mischances  attending  this  pen- 
sion, that  it  was  entered  in  the 
name  of  "William  Birt;"  the 
name  which  was  soon  to  be  so 
famous,  having  little  familiarity 
or  fame  as  yet.  The  notion  of 
the  club  deKghted  Burke;  and 
he  asked  admission  for  his 
father-in-law.  Doctor  Nugent, 
an  accomplished  roman-camolic 
physician,  who  lived  with  him. 
Beauclerc  in  like  manner  sug- 
gested his  friend  Chamier,  then 
secretary  in  the  war -office.* 
Oliver  Goldsmith  completed  the 
number.  But  another  member 
of  the  original  Ivy-lane  society, 
Samuel  Dyer,**  making  unex- 
pected appearance  from  abroad 
m  the  following  year,  was  joyfully 
admitted;  ana  though  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  election  difficult, 
and  only  for  special  reasons  per- 
mit addition  to  their  number,*** 

*  Ghamier  was  not  appointed  under- 
secretary of  state  till  1775.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  club  there  may  still  be  one 
or  two  slight  inaccuracies ,  though  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  correct  in- 
formation since  my  last  edition.  Ob- 
vious errors  j  indeed ,  exist  in  every  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  society ,  from 
the  first  supplied  by  Malone  to  the  last 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hatchett. 

**  For  an  interesting  account  of  this 
remarkable  man,  see  Malone's  Life  of 
Dryden,  181-5  {note). 

***  It  was  intended ,  according  to  Ma- 
lone (Account  of  Beyncida ,  lxxxiu),  that 
the  club  should  consist  of  such  men  'as 
that,  if  only  two  of  them  chanced  to 
meet,  they  should  be  able  to  entertain 
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the  limitation  at  first  proposed 
was  thus  of  course  done  awaty 
with.  A  second  limitation,  how- 
ever, to  the  number  of  ^^ 
twelve,  was  definitively 
made  on  the  occasion  of  '^'•ss. 
the  second  balloting,  and  will  be 
duly  described.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  Turk's-head 
tavern  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,* 

each  other  sufficiently,  without  wishing 
for  more  company  with  whom  to  pass  an 
evening.  *'Thi8,"  writes  Percy  to  Bos- 
weU  (Nichols's /«M3^raiia»8,  vii.  811),  "I 
^'have  heard  Johnson  mention  as  the 
"principal  or  avowed  reason  for  the 
"  small  number  of  members  to  which  for 
*<many  years  it  was  limited."  And  so 
far  Johnson  was  right  in  holding  that 
the  club's  adversity  did  not  arrive  till  the 
numbers  were  large,  and  the  members 
not  very  select;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
that  Lord  Liverpool,  in  comparatively 
recent  days,  when  he  found  himself  on 
one  occasion  solus  at  the  dinner,  was 
able  to  entertain  himself  sufficiently 
without  wishing  for  more  company.  The 
men  are  few  who  can  afford  to  have 
"nobody  with  them  at  sea  but"  them- 
selves. 

*  Here  the  club  remained  as  long  as 
Goldsmith  lived,  and  until  1783.  when 
the  landlord  died,  and  the  hotel  became 
a  private  house.  Meanwhile  the  pre- 
dominance of  whig  politics  in  it ,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarkable  prominence 
in  its  conversations  of  Burke,  Fox,  Lord 
Spencer ,  Sheridan ,  Dunning ,  and  others 
C  the  Fox  star  and  the  Irish*  constella- 
"tion,"  as  Johnson  phrased  it,  when  he 
complained  of  Beynolds  being  "too 
"much  under"  those  planets.  Bos.  vii. 
96),  had  so  thoroughly  disgusted  Johnson, 
that  he  almost  wholly  withdrew  himself 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  "He 
"then,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "loudly  pro- 
"  claimed  his  carelessness  who  might  be 
"admitted,  when  it  was  become  a  mere 
"dinner-club."  (Anecdotes,  122.)  After 
1783  it  removed  to  Prince's ,  in  SackviUe- 
street;  and  on  his  house  being  soon 
afterwards  shut  up,  it  removed  to  Bax- 
ter's, which  subsequently  became  Tho- 
mas's, in  Dover-street.    Jb  January  179^ 
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where,  the  chair  being  taken 
e^ery  Monday  night  at  seven 
o'clock  by  a  member  in  rotation, 
1763  ^^^  ^^re  expected  to  at- 
-  -  —  tend  and  sup  together.  In 
35-  about  the  ninth  year  of 
their  existence,  December  1772, 
they  changed  their  day  of  meet- 
ing to  Friday;  and,  some  years 
later  (Percy  and  Malone  say  in 
1775),*  in  place  of  their  weekly 
supper  they  resolved  to  dine  to- 
gether once  a  fortnight  during 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  Each 
member  present  was  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  reckoning;  and  con- 
versation, from  which  politics 
only  were  excluded,  was  kept  up 
always  to  a  late  hour. 

So  originated  and  was  formed 
that  famous  club,  which  had 
made  itself  a  name  in  literary 
history  long  before  it  received, 
at  Garrick's  funeral,  the  name  of 
The  Literary  Club  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  Its  meetings  were 
noised  abroad;  the  fame  of  its 
conversations  received  eager  ad- 
dition from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining admission  to  it;  and  it 
came  to  be  as  generally  under- 
stood that  literature  had  fixed 
her  social  head-quarters  here,  as 

it  remoyed  to  Parsloe^s ,  in  St.  Jameses- 
street;  and  on  February  26,  1799,  to  the 
Thatched-hoose  in  the  same  street,  where 
it  remained  till  the  tavern  was  pulled 
down,  shortly  after  my  last  edition  was 
published.  Such  as  it  now  is,  "a  mere 
"  miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous 
"  men ,  without  any  determinate  charac- 
"ter,"  it  meets  at  the  Clarendon;  and, 
appropriately  enough ,  has  for  some  time 
dropt  its  prefix  of  "Literary"  and  again 
calls  itself  The  Club. 

*  Percy  Memoir ,  73,  and  Malone's  Ac- 
cwmt  of  Reynolds^  lxxxiv. 


that  politics  reigned  supreme  at 
Wildman's  or  the  Cocoa-tree. 
Not  without  advantage,  let  me 
add,  to  the  dignity  and  worldly 
consideration  of  men-of-letters 
themselves.  "I  believe  Mr.  Fox 
"will  allow  me  say,"  wrote  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  when  tne  society  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  years  old, 
"that  the  honour  of  being  elected 
"into  the  Turk's-head  Club  is 
"not  inferior  to  that  of  being  the 
"representative  of  Westminster 
"or  Surrey.  The  electors  are 
"certainly  more  disinterested; 
"and  I  should  say  they  were 
"much  better  judges  of  merit,  if 
"they  had  not  rejected  Lord 
"Camden  and  chosen  me."* 
Yet  in  those  later  days,  when,  on 
the  same  night  of  that  election 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord 
Camden  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  were  black-balled,** 
the  society  had  begun  to  lose  the 
high  literary  tone  which  made 
its  earlier  days  yet  more  re- 
markable.*** Shall  we  wonder 
if  distinction  in  such  a  society 
should  open  a  new  life  to  Gold- 
smith? 

*  Teignmouth's  Life  and  Correspcn" 
dence  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  i.  347. 

**  "When  bishops  and  chancellors," 
says  Jones,  commenting  on  this  &ct, 
"honour  us  with  ofifering  to  dine  at  a 
"tavern,  it  seems  very  extraordinary 
"that  we  should  ever  reject  such  an 
"  offer ;  but  there  is  no  reasoning  on  the 
"  caprice  of  men.  Of  our  club  I  will  only 
"say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human 
"  knowledge  on  which  some  of  our  mem- 
"bers  are  not  capable  of  giving  informa- 
"tion."    Teignmouth's  i«/«,  I.  346. 

***  See  on  the  other   hand   what    is 
said,  post,  Book  IV.  Chap.  iv. 
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His  claim  to  enter  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
canvassed,  at  first,  by  at  least 
one  of  the  members.  "As  he 
"wrote  for  the  booksellers," 
says  Hawkins,  "we  at  the  club 
*' looked  on  him  as  a  mere 
"literary  drudge,  equal  to  the 
"  task  of  compiling  and  translat- 
"ing,but  little  capable  of  original 
"and  still  less  of  poetical  com- 
" position:  he  had,  nevertheless, 
"unknown  to  us"*  ....  I  need 
not  anticipate  what  it  was  that 
so  startled  Hawkins  with  its  un- 
known progress :  the  reader  has 
already  intimation  of  it.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  probable, 
whatever  may  have  been  thought 
of  Goldsmith's  drudgery,  that 
this  extremely  low  estimate  of 
his  capacity  was  limited  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  whose  opinions  were 
seldom  popular  with  the  other 
members  of  the  club.  Early  as- 
sociations clung  hard  to  John- 
son, and,  for  the  sake  of  these, 
Hawkins  was  borne  with  to  the 
last;  but,  in  the  newly-formed 
society,  even  Johnson  admitted 
him  to  be  out  of  place.  Neither 
in  habits  nor  opinions  did  he 
harmonise  with  the  rest.  He 
had  been  an  attorney  for  many 
years,  affecting  literary  tastes, 
and  dabbUng  m  music  at  the 
Madrigal-club;  but,  four  years 
before  the  present,  so  lar^e  a 
fortune  had  fallen  to  him  in  right 
of  his  wife,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  law,  and  lived  and 
judged  with  severe  propriety  as 
a  Middlesex  magistrate.   Within 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  420. 


two  years  he  will  be  elected 
chairman  of  the  sessions;  after 
seven  years  more ,  will  be  made 
aknight ;  and,  in  four  years  ^  g 
after  that,  will  deliver  —^^ 
himself  of  five  quarto  -^''•35. 
volumes  of  a  history  of  music,  in 
the  slow  and  laborious  concep- 
tion of  which  he  is  already  pain- 
fully engaged.*  Altogether,  his 
existence  was  a  kind  of  pompous, 
parsimonious,  insignificant  drawl, 
cleverly  ridiculed  by  one  of  the 
wits  in  an  absurd  epitaph:  "Here 
"lies  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Without 
"his  shoes  and  stauckins."  To 
him  belonged  the  original  merit, 
in  that  age  of  penal  barbarity 
and  perpetual  executions,  of 
lamenting  that  in  no  less  than 
fourteen  cases  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  cheat  the  gallows.  An- 
other of  his  favourite  themes 
was  the  improvidence  of  what  he 
called  sentimental  writers,  at  the 
head  of '  whom  he  placed  the 
author  of  Tom  Jones;  a  book 
which  he  charged  with  having 
"corrupted  the  rising  genera- 
"tion,"  and  sapped  "the  founda- 
"tion  of  that  morality  whidh  it  is 

♦  Qmt.  Mag.  lix.  473.  A  lucky  pun 
condemned  Sir  John  Hawkins's  sixteen 
years'  labour  to  long  obscurity  and 
oblivion.  Some  wag  in  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Bumey's  rival  publication  wrote  the 
following  catch,  which  Dr.  Callcott  set  to 
music: 

"Have  you  read  Sir  John  Hawkinses 
"History? 

"  Some  folks  think  it  quite  a  mystery  j 

"  Both  I  have,  and  I  aver 

"  That  Bumey's  History  I  prefer." 
Bum  his  History  was  straightway  in  every 
one's  mouth:  and  the  bookseller  prac- 
tically took  the  advice  by  "wasting"  the 
greater  part  of  the  edition. 
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'*the  duty  of  parents  and  all 
"public  instructors  to  inculcate 
"in  the  minds  of  young  people.*'* 
g^  This  was  his  common  style 
-; — '-  of  talk.  He  would  speak 
^^35'  contemptuously  of  Ho- 
garth as  a  man  who  knew  no- 
thing out  of  Covent- garden. 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  he  looked  upon  as 
"stuff;"  and  for  the  last  three, 
as  men  "whose  necessities  and 
"abilities  were  nearly  commen- 
"surate,"  he  had  a  special  con- 
tempt. As  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions,  what  other  judgment 
could  he  be  expected  to  lw.ve  of 
them?  Being  men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples, he  would  say,  bad  econo- 
mists, and  living  without  fore- 
sight, "it  is  their  endeavour  to 
"commute  for  their  failings  by 
"professions  of  greater  love  to 
"mankind,  more  tender  affec- 
"tions  and  finer  feelings  than 
"they  will  allow  men  of  more 
"regular  lives,  whom  they  deem 
"formalists,  to  possess."**  With 
a  man  of  such  regular  life,  de- 
nouncing woe  to  loose  characters 
that  should  endeavour  to  com- 
mute for  their  failings,  poor 
Goldsmith  had  naturally  little 
chance;  and  it  fared  as  ill  with 
the  rest  of  the  club  when  ques- 
tions of  "economy"  or  "fore- 
" sight"  came  up.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
after  the  first  four  meetings, 
begged  to  be  excused  his  share 
of  the  reckoning,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  partake  of  the 
supper.      "And     was     he     ex- 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  814,  215. 
**  im,  2X8, 


"cused?"  asked  Doctor  Bumey, 
when  Johnson  told  him  of  the 
incident  many  years  after.  "Oh 
"yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "and 
"very  readily.  No  man  is  angry 
"at  another  for  being  inferior  to 
"himself.  We  all  admitted  his 
"plea  publicly,  for  the  gratifica- 
"tion  of  scorning  him  privately^ 
"Sir  John,  sir,  is  a  very  unclub- 
"bable  man.  Yet  I  really  be- 
"lieve  him,"  pursued  Johnson  on 
the  same  occasion,  very  charac- 
teristically, "to  be  an  honest 
"man  at  the  bottom;  though 
"to  be  sure  he  is  rather  penu- 
"rious,  and  he  is  somewhat 
"mean,  and  it  must  be  owned  he 
"has  some  degree  of  brutality, 
"and  is  not  without  a  tendency 
"to  savageness  that  cannot  well 
"be  defended."*  It. was  this 
latter  tendency  which  caused  his 
early  secession  from  the  club.' 
He  was  not  a  member  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  His 
own  accoimt  is  that  he  withdrew 
because  its  late  hours  were  in- 
consistent with  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements:** but  the  fact  was, 

*  Madame  d^Arblay  is  the  .authority 
for  this,  which  she  relates  with  bat  slight 
variation  both  in  her  Memoirs  of  her 
father  (n.  164),  and  in  her  own  Diary,  See 
also  Boswell,  u.  273,  and  ix.  287-8. 

**  "  We  seldom  got  together  till  nine ; 
^'the  enquiry  into  the  contents  of  the 
"larder,  and  preparing  supper,  took  up 
''tUl  ten;  and  by  the  time  that  the  table 
"was  cleared,  it  was  near  eleven,  at 
"which  hour  my  servants  were  ordered 
"to  come  for  me;  and,  as  I  could  not 

enjoy  the  pleasure  of  these  meetings 
"without  disturbing  the  economy  of  my 
"family,  I  chose  to  forego  it."  Life  of 
Johnson,  425.  Their  evening  toast,  he 
tells  us  in  the  same  passage,  was  the 
motto  of  Pt^dre  Paolo,  "£sto  perpetua*" 
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says  Boswell,  that  he  one  even- 
ing attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so 
rude  a  manner,*  that  all  the 
company  testified  their  displea- 
sure; and  at  their  next  meeting 
his  reception  was  such  that  he 
never  came  again. 

Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins  her- 
self, proposing  to  defend  her 
father,  corroborates  this  state- 
ment. ^^  The  Burkes y"*^  she  says, 
describing  the  impressions  of 
her  childhood,  "as  the  men  of 
"  that  family  were  called,  were  not 
*'then  what  they  were  afterwards 
*' considered,  nor  what  the  head 
"of  them  deserved  to  be  con- 
"sidered  for  his  splendid  talents : 
"they  were,  as  my  father  termed 
"them,  Irish  Adventurers;  and 
"came  into  this  country  with  no 
"good  auguries,  nor  any  very 
"decided  principles  of  action. 
"They  had  to  talk  their  way  in 
"the  world  that  was  to  furnish 
"their  means  of  living."** 

An  Irish  adventurer  who  had 
to  talk  his  way  in  the  world  is 
much  what  Burke  was  considered 
by  the  great  as  well  as  little 
vulgar,  for  several  more  years 
to  come.  He  was  now  thirty- 
three,  and  yet  had  not  achieved 
his  great  want,  "ground  to  stand 
"upon."***    Until  the  present 

*  Life,  n.  273.  See  also  the  Percy 
Manoir,  72.  Burke  wasxattacked  in  good 
company,  let  me  subjoin;  for  on  the 
same  authority  Lord  Chatham  was  "a 
'*  pertinacious  yelper,"  and  (for  a  com- 
parison quite  original)  Lord  Chesterfield 
"  a  bear." 

**  Memoirs,  i.  98-101. 
«•*  Doctor  Markham  thus  introduces 
him  to  the  famous  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,*  as  a  candidate  for  office;  "It  i^ 


year  he  had  derived  his  principal 
help  from  the  booksellers,  for 
whom  he  had  some  time  written, 
and  continued  still  to  write,  ^  g 
the  historical  portion  of  ~-^ 
the  Annual  Register,  He  "^^'^s- 
had  been  btit  a  few  months  in  ^ 
enj  oyment  of  Hamilton's  pension, 
and  was  already  extremely  un- 
easy as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  he  began  to  suspect  it  had 
been  granted,  his  patron  not 
seeming  to  have  relished  his 
proposed  return  to  London 
society.  "I  know  your  business 
"ought  on  all  occasions  to  have 
"the  preference,"  wrote  Burke 
in  deprecation;  "to  be  the  first, 
"and  the  last,  and  indeed  in  all 
"respects  the  main  concern.  All 
"I  contend  for  is,  that  I  may  not 

"time  I  should  say  who  my  friend  is. 
"His  name  is  Edmond  Burke.  As  a 
"literary  man  he  may  possibly  be  not 
"quite  unknown  to  you.  He  is  the  author 
"  of  a  piece  which  imposed  on  the  world 
"as  Lord  Bolingbroke's ,  called  the  Ad' 
^^  vantages  of  Natural  Society,  and  of  a  very 
"ingenious  book  published  last  year, 
"  called  a  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  the 
"  Beautiful.  I  must  farther  say  of  him, 
"that  his  chief  application  has  been  to 
" the  knowledge  of  public  business,  and 
"our  commercial  interests;  that  he 
"  seems  to  have  a  most  extensive  know- 
" ledge,  with  extraordinary  talents  for 
"business,  and  to  want  nothing  but 
"ground  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country 
"very  important  services."  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence,  i.  432.  Bnrke^s  first  piece 
was  the  Yindication  (not  the  Advantages) 
of  Natural  Society,  which  up  to  1763  John- 
son seems  to  have  thought  a  serious  and 
"imprudent"  assertion  of  the  opinions  of 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  not  till  two  years 
later  (1765)  that  the  irony  was  explicitly 
laid  aside  in  a  preface  to  the  edition  then 
published,  and  meanwhile  both  Bishop 
Warburton  and  Lord  Chesterfield  are 
said  to  have  been  deceived.  And  see 
post,  Book,  ly.  Chap,  xi. 
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"be  considered  as  absolutely  ex- 

"  eluded  from  all  other  thoughts, 

"in  their  proper  time  and  due 

1763     "subordination."*      The 

'—  whole  truth  was  not  made 

"^'•35'  obvious  to  him  till  two 
years  later.  He  then  found,  and 
t  on  finding  it  flung  up  the  pen- 
sion, that  Hamilton  had  thought 
him  placed  by  it  in  "a  sort  of 
"domestic  situation."  It  was  the 
consideration  of  a  bargain  for 
sale  of  independence.  It  was  a 
claim  for  absolute  servitude. 
"Not  to  value  myself  as  a  gen- 
"tleman,"  remonstrated  Burke, 
"a  freeman,  a  man  of  education, 
"and  one  pretending  to  litera- 
**ture,  is  there  any  situation  in 
"life  so  low,  or  even  so  criminal, 
"that  can  subject  a  man  to  the 
"possibility  of  such  an  engage- 
"ment?  Would  you  dare  at- 
"  tempt  to  bind  your  footman  to 
"  such  terms  ?"  **  Mr.  Hawkins, 
it  is  clear,  would  have  thought 
the  terms  suitable  enough  to  the 
situation  in  life  of  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer; and  the  incident  may 
illustrate  his  vulgar  and  insolent 
phrase. 

Let  it  always  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  Burke's  vehe- 
mence of  will  and  sharp  im- 
petuosity of  temper.  These  were 
less  his  natural  defects  than  his 
painful  sense  of  what  he  wanted 
m  the  eyes  of  others.  When,  in 
later  years,  he  proudly  reviewed 
the  exertions  that  had  been  the 
soul  of  the  then  revived  whig 
party,  which  had  re-established 

**  Correspondence,  i,  19-50. 
**  Ibid,  I.  73. 


their  strength,  consolidated  their 
influence,  and  been  rewarded  by 
insignificant  office  and  uniform 
exclusion  from  the  cabinet,  he 
had  to  reflect  that  every  step  in 
his  life  had  thus  been  obstructed, 
and  that  in  the  very  teeth  of 
prejudice  and  dislike  he  had 
forced  every  inch  of  his  way. 
"The  narrowness  of  his  for- 
"tune,"  says  Walpole,  "kept  him 
"down."*  At  every  turnpike  he 
met,  he  had  been  called  to  show 
his  passport;  otherwise  no  ad- 
mission, no  toleration  for  him. 
Improved  by  this,  his  manners 
could  hardly  be ;  the  more  other 
spheres  of  -consideration  were 
closed  to  him,  the  more  he  would 
be  driven  to  dominate  in  his 
own ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  somewhat  painfully  at  times, 
in  the  first  few  years  of  the  club, 
impressed  others  as  well  as 
Hawkins  with  a  sense  of  his  pre- 
dominance. He  had  to  "talk  his 
"way  in  the  world  that  was  to 
"furnish  his  means  of  living," 
and  this  was  the  only  theatre 
open  to  him  yet.  Here  only 
could  he  as  yet  pour  forth,  to  an 
audience  worth  exciting,  the 
stores  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence he  was  thirsting  to  em- 
ploy upon  a  wider  stage;  the 
variety  of  knowledge  and  its 
practical  application,  the  fund  of 
astonishing  imagery,  the  ease  of 
philosophic  illustration,  the  over- 
powering copiousness  of  words, 
m  which  he  has  never  had  a 
rival.  A  civil  guest,  says  Her- 
bert, will  no  more  talk  all,  than 
*  Memoirs  of  George  III,  n.  273-4« 
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eat  all,  the  feast;  and  perhaps 
this  might  be  forgotten  now  and 
then.  "In  my  own  mind  I  am 
"convinced,"  says  Miss  Hawkins, 
*' however  he  might  persuade 
'*  himself,  that  my  father  was 
"disgusted  with  the  overpower- 
"ing  deportment  of  Burke  and 
^^his  monopoly  of  the  conversa- 
'^tion,  which  made  all  the  other 
"members,  excepting  his  an- 
*'tagonist  Johnson,  merely  his 
"auditors."  Something  of  the 
same  sort  was  said  by  that 
antagonist  ten  years  after  the 
present  date,  though  in  a  more 
generous  way.  "What  I  most 
^'envy  Burke  for,"  said  John- 
son, after  admitting  the  astonish- 
ing range  of  his  resources  but 
denying  him  the  faculty  of  wit, 
^*is,  his  being  constantly  the 
"same.  He  is  never  what  we 
^^call  hum- drum;  never  unwilling 
*^to  begin  to  talk,  nor  in  haste 
^*to  leave  off.  Take  up  what- 
**ever  topic  you  please,  he  is 
"ready  to  meet  you.  .  .  His 
"stream  of  mind  is  perpetual. 
"I  cannot  say  he  is  good  at 
"listening.  So  desirous  is  he  to 
"talk,  that  if  one  is  speaking 
"at  this  end  of  the  table,  he'll 
"speak  to  somebody  at  the 
"other  end.  Burke,  sir,  is  such 
"a  man,  that  if  you  met  him 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  street, 
"where  you  were  stopped  by  a 
"drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and  he 
"stepped  aside  to  take  shelter 
"but  for  five  minutes,  he'd 
"talk  to  you  in  such  a  manner, 
"that,  when  you  parted,  you 
"would  say, JThis  is  an  extra- 


■  "ordinary  man.*  Now,  you  may 
j"be  long  enough  with  me  with- 
"out  finding  anything  extraor- 
"dinary."** 


This  was  modest  in  John-  ' 
son,  but  there  was  more  -^-^-ss- 
truth  than  he  perhaps  intended 
in  it.  In  general,  Burke's  views  • 
were  certainly  the  subtler  and 
more  able.  He  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  principles  of  things,  be- 
low conunon  life  and  what  is 
called  good  sense,  than  John- 
son could.  "Is  he  like  Burke," 
asked  Goldsmith,  when  Boswell 
seemed  to  exalt  Johnson's  talk 
too  highly,  "who  winds  into  a 
"subject  like  a  serpent?"*** 
A  faculty  of  sudden  and  striking 
illustration,  too,  often  highly 
imaginative,  he  eminently  pos- 
sessed; and  of  this,  which  must 
have  given  such  a  power  as  well 
as  charm  to  his  familiar  conver- 


*  Over  and  over  again  Johnson  repeated 
this  illustration.  Boswell.:  "Mr.  Burke 
"  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation." 
Johnson  :  "  Yes ,  sir ;  if  a  man  were  to 
"go  by  chance  at  the  same  time  with 
"  Burke  under  a  shed ,  to  shun  a  shower, 
"he  would  say,  This  is  an  extraordinary 
* '  man !  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable 
"to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the  ostler 
"would  say,  We  have  had  an  extra- 
I " ordinary  man  here! "  Life,  iv.  301.  He 
I  goes  on  to  say ,  "  When  Burke  does  not 
["  descend  to  be  merry,  his  convereation 
"  is  very  superior  indeed.  There  is  no 
"  proportion  between  the  powers  which 
"  he  shows  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocu- 
"  larity.  When  he  lets  himself  down  to 
"that,  he  is  in  the  kennel."  (Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  20!).)  Not  quite;  as 
the  reader  perhaps  will  also  think ,  who 
'  reads  a  note  which  he  will  find  in 
j  Book  rv.  Chap.  vi. 

**  Boswell,   Life,  viii.  273,  and  see 
IV.  23,  VII.  366-7,  viii.  155. 
i     ***  Bosmil,  ui.  304. 
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sation,  what  more  exquisite  ex- 
ample, or  more  characteristic 
both  of  Johnson  and  himself, 
1763.  ^^"^^  ^^  named,  than  the 
-= — -  vehement  denial  he  gave 
^^35'  to  BoswelPs  mention  of 
Croft's  Life  of  Young  as  a  pretty 
successful  imitation  of  Johnson's 
style?  "No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good 
"imitation  of  Johnson.  It  has  all 
*^his  pomp,  without  his  force. 
"It  has  all  the  nodosities  of 
"the  oak  without  its  strength." 
Then,  after  a  pause.  "It  has  all 
"the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl, 
*^  without  the  inspiration."  In 
the  conversational  expression  of 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  strength  and  clearness 
which  was  all  his  own,  and  which 
originated  Percy's  likening  of  it, 
as  contrasted  with  ordinary  con- 
versation, to  an  antique  statue 
with  every  vein  and  muscle  dis- 
tinct and  bold,  by  the  side  of  an 
inferior  cast.*  Johnson  had  also 
wit,  often  an  incomparable  hu- 
mour, and  a  hundred  other  in- 
teresting qualities,  which  Burke 
had  not;  while  his  rough  dicta- 
torial manner,  his  loud  voice, 
and  slow  deliberate  utterance,  so 
much  oftener  suggested  an  ob- 
jection than  gave  help  to  what  he 
said,  that  one  may  doubt  the 
truth  of  Lord  Pembroke's  plea- 
santry to  Boswell,  that  "his  say- 
"ings  would  not  appear  so  ex- 
"traordinary,  were  it  not  for  his 
"bow-wow  way."**  Of  the  or- 
dinary listener,  at  any  rate,  the 
bow-wow  way  exacted  something 

*  Boswell,  vn.  169. 
**  Ibid,  TV.  8. 


too  much;  and  was  quite  as 
likely  to  stun  as  to  strike  him. 
"He's  a  tremendous  companion," 
said  poor  George  Garrick,  when 
urged  to  confess  of  him  what  he 
really  thought*  He  brought, 
into  common  talk,  too  plain 
an  anticipation  of  victory  and 
triumph.  He  wore  his  determi- 
nation not  to  be  thrown  or  beaten, 
whatever  side  he  might  please 
to  take,  somewhat  defiantly  upon 
his  sleeve;  and  startled  peaceful 
society  a  little  too  much  with  his 
uncle  Andrew's  habits  in  the  ring 
at  Smithfield.**  It  was  a  sense, 
on  his  own  part,  of  this  eager- 
ness to  make  every  subject  a 
battle-ground,  which  mad.e  him 
say,  at  a  moment  of  illness  and 
exhaustion,  that  if  he  were  to  see 
Burke  then,  it  would  kill  him.*** 

•  Marphy^s  Essay,  77. 
**  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes  p  5-6.  Sir 
James'Mackintosh  remembered  that  while 
spending  the  Christmas  of  1793  at  Beacons- 
field,  Burke  said  to  him  that  Johnson 
showed  more  powers  of  mind  in  com- 
pany than  in  his  writings ;  but  ho  argued 
only  for  victoiy;  and  when  he  had  neither 
a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  an  antagonist  to 
crush,  he  would  preface  his  assent  with 
"Why  no,  sir!"  Croker,  768.  Boswell 
mentions  the  same  peculiarity ,  and  tells 
us  that  he  used  to  consider  tiie  Why  no, 
sir  I  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance ;  as  if  he 
had  said,  "Any  argument  you  may  offer 
"against  this  is  not  just.  No,  sir,  it  is 
"not."  It  was  like  Fi^staff^s  "I  deny 
"  your  major."    vni.  318. 

**♦  "That  fellow  ccUls  forth  aU  my 
"powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would 
"kill me.  So  much  was  he  accustomed  to 
"  consider  conversation  as  a  contest,  and 
"such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an 
"opponent."  Boswell,  vi.  80.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  what  complacency,  in 
his  better  health,  he  writes  to  Mra. 
Thrale  (Letters,  11. 127).  "But  [Mrs.  Mon- 
"tagu]  and  you  have  had,  with  all  your 
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From  the  first  day  of  their  meet 
ing,  now  some  years  ago,  at 
Garrick's  dinner-table,  his  desire 
had  been  to  measure  himself 
with  Burke  on  all  occasions.  "I 
"suppose.  Murphy ,''  he  said  to 
Arthur  as  they  came  away  from 
that  dinner,  "you. are  proud  of 
"your  countryman.  Cum  talis 
**sitf  utinam  noster  esset."*  The 
club  was  an  opportunity  for  both, 
and  promptly  seized;  to  the 
occasional  overshadowing,  no 
doubt,  of  the  comforts  and  op- 
portunities of  other  members. 
Vet  for  the  most  part  their  wit- 
combats  seem  not  only  to  have 
interested  the  rest,  but  to  have 
improved  the  temper  of  the  com- 
batants themselves,  and  made 
them  more  generous  to  each 
other.  "How  very  great  John- 
son has  been  to-night,"  said 
Burke  to  Langton,  as  they  left 
the  club  together.  Langton  as- 
sented, but  could  have  wished 
to  hear  more  from  another  per- 
son. "Oh,  no!"  replied  Burke, 
"it  is  enough  for  me  to  have 
"rung  the  bell  to  him."** 

"adulation,  nothing  finer  said  of  yon 
**tban  was  said  last  Saturday  night  of 
'*  Burke  and  me.  We  were  at  the  Bishop 
**  of  fSt.  Asaph's] ,  a  bishop  little  better 
"than  your  bishop  [Hinchliffo];  and  to- 
"  wards  twelve  we  fell  into  talk,  to  which 
"the  ladies  listened,  just  as  they  do  to 
"yon;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  Tiiere  is  no 
"  riaitig  uniess  somebody  will  cry  Fire  !  " 
♦  Murphy's  Essatft  68. 

*♦  Langton's  collectanea,  in  BostPell, 
VII.  374.  It  must  surely  have  been  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  bell  to  him 
that  he  took  the  particular  part  in  the 
arg^ument  described  to  Boswell.  "My 
"  excellent  friend ,  Dr.  Langton ,  told  me, 
"he  was  once  present  at  a  dispute  be- 
"  tween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke ,  on 

Qiivcr  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.  /. 


Bennet  Langton  was,  in  his 
own  person,  an  eminent  example 
of  the  high  and  humane  class 
who  are  content  to  ring  the       . 

bell  to  their  friends.    Ad -^ 

miration  of  the  Rambler  -^^-ss- 
made  him  seek  admittance  to 
its  author,  when  he  was  himself, 

"the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and 
"  Virgil ,  which  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
"traordinary  abilities  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
"Johnson  maintained  the  superiority  of 
"Homer."  hife^  rv.  78.  Another  argu- 
ment one  would  like  to  have  heard ,  on 
those  ft'equent  occasions  when  Johnson 
would  quote  Dryden's  lines  (of  which  he 
was  so  fond)  about  living  past  years 
again,  and  for  his  part  protest  that  he 
never  lived  that  week  in  his  life  which 
he  would  wish  to  repeat  were  an  angel  to 
make  the  proposal  to  him  (BosweU,  ni. 
139) ;  to  which  Burke  would  reply  (Bos- 
well does  not  represent  it  as  addressed  to 
Johnson,  but  it  obviously  must  have 
been) ,  that  for  his  part  he  believed  that 
every  man  "would  lead  his  life  over 
" again;  for  every  man  is  willing  to  go  on 
"and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which, 
"as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to 
"think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 
"what  has  preceded."  vm.  304.  A 
subtle  remark,  which  Johnson  might 
nevertheless  have  met  by  simply  again 
repeating  the  masterly  lines  of  the  old 
poet,  which  hit  the  truth  so  finely  in 
marking  as  an  inconsistency,  a  self- 
cozenage,  what  the  argument  of  Burke 
would  bring  within  the  control  of  con- 
sistency and  reason.  "Strange  co74en- 
" age! "  cries  the  poet, 
"  When  I  consider  life,  His  all  a  cheat, 
"  Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  tho 

"deceit; 
"Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will 

"repay: 
"To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former 

"day 

"Strange  cozenage!    None  would  live 

"  past  years  again, 
"Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what   yet 

"remain; 
"And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to 

"  receive 
"  What  the  first  sprightly  runniog  could 

"not  give. 
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some  eight  years  back,  but  a 
lad    of  eighteen;    and    his    in- 
genuous manners  and  mild  en- 
^  g      thusiasm    at    once     won 

Johnson's  love.    That  he 

-^t,35.  represented  a  great  Lin- 
colnshire family,  still  living  at 
their  ancient  seat  of  Langton, 
had  not  abridged  his  merits  in 
the  philosopher's  regard;*  and 
upon  his  going  up  to  Trinity- 
college,  Oxford,  Johnson  took 
occasion  to  -visit  him  there,  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  college-chum,  and  junior  by 
two  years,  Topham  Beauclerc, 
grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  St. 
Albans.**  These  two  young 
men  had  several  quahties  in  com- 
mon ,  —  ready  intellect ,  perfect 
manners,  great  love  of  literature, 
and  a  thorough  admiration  of 
Johnson;  but,  with  these,  such 
striking  points  of  difference  also, 

"I'm  tirod  with  waiting  for  this  chemic 

"gold, 

"Which  fools  lis  young,  and  beggars 

"  us  when  old." 

To  which  lot  me  add ,  if  Burke  wished  to 

make  poetical  rejoinder,  he  had  but  to 

quote  the  lines  of  Nourmahal  from  the 

same  tragedy  (Aur«nff-Zebe)j 

"'Tis    not   for   nothing   that    we   life 

"  pursue, 
"It   pays    our   hopes  with  something 
"still  that's  new!" 

Scott's  Drifdm,  v.  241, 
It  is  extraordinary  how  little  of  Burke's 
conversation  Boswell  has  attempted  to 
report.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  his  puns, 
one  or  two  specimens  of  which  I  shall 
give  hereafter. 

*  "I  have  hoard  him  say,  with  plea- 
"sure,  *  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant  of  free- 
"  'warren  from  Henry  11;  and  Cardinal 
"  *  Stephen  Langton ,  in  King  John's 
"  'reign,  was  of  this  family.'  "  Boswell, 
I.  295. 
**  Ibid,  I.  205-298. 


that    Johnson    could    not   com- 

Erehend  their  intimacy  when  first 
e  saw  them  together.  It  was 
not  till  he  discovered  what  a 
scorn  of  fools  Beauclerc  blended 
with  his  love  of  folly,  what  virtues 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  set  off 
against  his  vices  of  the  body, 
and  with  how  much  gaiety  and 
wit  he  carried  off  his  licentious- 
ness, that  the  sage  became  as 
fond  of  the  laughing  rake  as  of 
his  quiet  contemplative  com- 
panion. "I  shall  nave  my  old 
"friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round- 
" house,"  exclaimed  Garrick, 
when  he  heard  of  it;  and  of  an 
incident  in  connection  with  it, 
that  occurred  in  the  next  Oxford 
vacation.  His  old  friend  had 
turned  out  of  his  chambers,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
have  a  "frisk"  with  the  young 
"dogs;"*  had  gone  to  a  tavern 
in  Covent-garden,  and  roared  out 
Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking  song^ 
over  a  bowl  of  bishop;  had 
taken  a  boat  with  them  and 
rowed  to  Billingsgate;  and  (ac- 

*  One  night  when  Beauclerc  and  Lang- 
ton had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  Lon- 
don ,  and  sat  till  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing ,  it  came  into  their  heads  to  go  and 
knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if  they  could 
prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble. 
They  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple ,  till  at  last 
he  appeared  in  his  shirt ,  with  his  littlo 
black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  head  in- 
stead of  a  nightcap ,  and  a  poker  in  his 
hand,  imagining  probably  that  some  ruf- 
fians were  coming  to  attack  him.  "  When 
"he  discovered  who  they  were,  and. 
"was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled,  and 
"with  great  good-humour  agreed  to  their 
"proposal:  'What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs! 
"  *ril  have  a  frisk  with  you.'  "  BostceU, 
I.  298. 
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cording  to  Boswell)  had  resolved, 
with  Beauclerc,  "to  persevere  in 
''dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the 
*day,  when  Langton  jpleaiJed 
an  engagement  to  breakfast  with 
some  young  ladies,  and  was 
scolded  by  Johnson  for  leaving 
social  friends  to  go  and  sit  with 
a  set  of  wretched  un-idea^d  girls, 
"And  as  for  Garrick,  sir,"  said 
the  sage,  when  his  fright  was  re- 
ported to  him,  '"he  durst  not  do 
"such  a  thing.  His  wife  would 
'not  let  him ! "  *  It  was  on  hear- 
ing of  similar  proposed  extra- 
vagances, soon  after,  that  Beau- 
dare's  mother  angrily  rebuked 
Johnson  himself,  and  told  him 
an  old  man  should  not  put  such 
things  in  young  people's  heads; 
but  the  frisking  philosopher  had 
as  little  respect  for  Lady  Syd- 
ney's anger  as  for  Garrick's  de- 
corous alarm.  "  She  had  no  no- 
'^tion  of  a  joke,  sir,"  he  said; 
"had  come  late  into  life,  and  had 
"a  mighty  unpliable  understand- 
"ingl"** 

The  taste  for  un-idea^d  girls  yfdcs 
not  laughed  out  of  Langton, 
nevertheless;  and  to  none  did 
his  gentle  domesticities  become 
dearer  than  to  Johnson.  He  left 
Oxford  with  a  first-rate  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  and,  what  then 
was  of  rarer  growth  at  Oxford, 
with  untiring  and  all-embracing 
tolerance.  His  manners  en- 
deared him  to  men  from  whom 
he  differed  most;  he  listened 
even  better  than  he  talked ;  and 
there  is  no  figure  at  this  memor- 

♦  BotnoeU,  t.  299. 
**  Jbid,  V.  24. 


able  club  more  pleasing,  none 
that  takes  kinder  or  vivider 
shape  in  the  fancy,  than  liennet 
Langton's.      He    was    six       g 

feet  six  inches  high,  very ^- 

meagre,  stooped  very  "^'-ss- 
much,  pulled  out  an  oblong  gold 
snuff-box  whenever  he  began  to 
talk,  and  had  a  habit  of  sitting 
with  one  leg  twisted  round  the 
other  and  his  hands  locked  to- 
gether on  his  knee,  as  if  fearing 
to  occupy  more  space  than  was 
equitable.*  Beauclerc  said  he 
was  like  the  stork  standing  on 
one  leg  in  RafFaelle's  cartoon;."'^* 

*  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs,  11.  289. 
**  Mr.  Best  (Personal  and  Litcrurj/  Me- 
morials, 62)  gives  another  authority  for 
this  saying.  *'In  early  youth  I  knew 
*'  Bennet  Langton  .  .  ho  was  a  very  tall, 
"meagre,  long-visaged  man,  much  re- 
"sembling,  according  to  Richard  Paget, 
"a  stork  standing  on  one  leg  near  the 
"shore,  in  Kaphacl's  cartoon  of  th« 
"miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  His 
"manners  wore,  in  the  highest  de- 
"gree,  polished;  his  conversation  mild, 
"equable,  and  always  pleasing.  Ho  had 
"the  uncommon  faculty  ('tis  strange  it 
"should  be  an  uncommon  faculty)  of 
"being  a  good  reader;  and  read  Shak- 
" spears  with  such  animation,  such  just 
*'  intonation  and  inflexion  of  the  voice, 
"that  they  who  heard  him  declared 
"themselves  more  delighted  with  his  re - 
"citation  than  with  an  exhibition  of  the, 
"same  dramatic  piece  on  the  stage."  It 
may  be  worth  mention  that  Langton  suc- 
ceeded Johnson  as  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  as 
I  cannot  always  praise  Miss  Hawkins ,  I 
may  as  well  add  that  her  sketch  of  Lang- 
ton is  very  agreeable.  Not  that  even  her 
liking  for  him,  however,  is  free  from  un- 
comfortable touches ;  "  for,"  she  says,  "  wo 
"  females  of  the  family  might  got  through 
"much  occupation  of  the  aftor-broakfast 
"description,  drive  out  for  two  or  throe 
"hours,  return  and  dress,  arid  my  mother 
"might  turn  in  her  mind  the  postpouo- 
i,"ment  of  dinner,  all  within  the  compass 
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but  goodnaturedly;  for  the  still 
surviving  affection  of  their  col- 
lege-days checked  even  Beau- 
j^  clerc's  propensity  to  satire, 
— — -  and  as  freely  still,  as  in 
^^•35-  those  college-days,  John- 
son frisked  and  philosophised 
with  his  Lanky  and  his  Beau.  The 
man  of  fashion  had  changed  as 
little  as  the  easy,  kindly  scholar. 
Alternating,  as^  in  his  Oxford 
career,  pleasure  and  literature, 
the  tavern  and  the  court,  books 
and  the  gaming-table,*  he  had 
but  widened  the  scene  of  his 
wit  and  folly,  his  reasoning  and 
merriment,  his  polished  manners 
and  well-bred  contempt,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness. 
Between  the  men  of  letters  at 
the  Turk's-head,  and  the  glitter- 
ing loungers  in  St.  James's-street, 
he  was  the  solitary  link  of  con- 
nection; and  with  George  Selwyn 
at  White's,  or  at  Strawberry-hill 

"  of  a  morning  visit  from  Bennet  Lang- 
**ton.  But  I  never  saw  my  father  weary 
"  of  his  conversation ,  or  knew  any  body 
*^  complain  of  him  as  a  visitor."  Memoirs, 
I.  233,  234. 

*  He  wasted  a  fortune  in  pleasure  and 
at  the  gaming-table,  yet  at  his  death  his 
library  was  sold  by  auction  for  upwards 
of  6,000<.  With  it  was  sold,  let  me  add,  a 
portrait  of  Johnson,  which  now  became 
Langton^s  property ,  and  on  the  frame  of 
which  had  been  inscribed  by  Beauclerc, 
''Ingenium  ingens  incnlto  latet  hoc  sub 
'*corpore:"  which  inscription  Langton 
caused  to  be  de&ced.  '*It  was  kind  in 
''you  to  take  it  off,"  said  Johnson  to 
him,  complacently;  and  then,  after  a 
short  pause ,  with  a  manly  kindness  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  he  added,  "and  not 
"unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on."  He  was 
much  affected  by  Beauclerc's  direction 
in  his  will,  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  mother.  BosweU,  vii. 
310-11. 


with  Walpole,  was  as  much  at 
home  as  with  Johnson  in  Ger- 
rard-street.  It  gave  him  an  in- 
fluejice,  a  sort  of  secret  charm, 
among  tiiese  lettered  companions, 
which  Johnson  himself  very 
frankly  confessed  to.  "Beau- 
"clerc  could  take  more  liberty 
"with  him,"  says  BosweU,  "than 
"anybody  with  whom  I  ever  saw 
"him;"  and  when  his  friends 
were  studying  stately  congratula- 
tions on  his  pension,  and  Beau 
simply  hoped,  with  Falstaff,  that 
he'd  in  future  purge  and  live 
cleanly  like  a  gentleman,  he 
laughed  at  the  advice  and  took 
it.*  Such,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
upon  him  of  that  kind  of  accom- 
plishment in  which  he  felt  him- 
self deficient,  that  he  more  than 
once  instanced  Beauclerc's  talents 
as  those  which  he  was  more  dis- 
posed to  envy  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known.**  "Sir/* 
he  said  to  BosweU,  "everything 
"comes  from  him  so  easily.  It 
"appears  to  me  that  I  labour 
"when  1  say  a  good  thing."*** 

This  peculiarity  in  Beauclerc*s 
conversation  seems  undoubtedly, 

*  BosweU  f  I.  298.  Johnson  was  some 
time  with  Beauclerc  at  his  house  at 
Windsor,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  One 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  was  very 
fine,  Beauclerc  enticed  him,  insensibly, 
to  saunter  about  all  the  morning.  They 
went  into  a  churchyard,  in  the  time  of 
diyine  service ,  and  Johnson  laid  himself 
down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones.  *'  Now ,  sir  (said  Beauclerc) ,  you 
"  are  like  Hogarth^s  Idle  Apprentice." 
**  Jbid,  vu.  321. 

***  /Wa,  IV.  76.    "You  are  loud,  sir," 
interposed  BosweU,    "but  it  is  not  an 

eflFort  of  mind." 
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and  half  unconsciously,  to  have 
impressed  every  one.  Boswell 
tries  to  describe  it  by  assigning 
to  it  "that  air  of  the  a/^r/</ which 
"has  I  know  not  what  impressive 
"effect,  as  if  there  were  some- 
" thing  more  than  is  expressed, 
"or  than  perhaps  we  could  per- 
"fectly  understand.''  Arthur 
Murphy  calls  it  a  humour  which 
pleased  the  more  for  seeming 
undesigned.*  It  might  more 
briefly  have  been  (tefined,  I 
imagine,  as  the  feeling  of  a 
superiority  to  his  subject.  No 
man  was  ever  so  free,  Johnson 
said  very  happily,  when  he  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  look  which  expressed  diat  it 
was  coming;  or,  when  he  had 
said  it,  from  a  look  that  ex- 
pressed   that    it    had   come.** 

♦  Basay,  28.  Bostoea,  vii.  265.  "As 
*' Johnson  and  I,"  Boswell  adds,  "accom- 
^'panied  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  in  his 
"eoach,  Johnson  said,  'There  is  in  Beau- 
"  *  clerk  a  predominance  over  his  com- 
"  'pany ,  that  one  does  not  like.  But  he 
"  '  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in  the 
"'world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on 
"  'every  occasion:  he  is  always  ready  to 
'*  'talk,  and  is  never  exhausted.'  " 

**  BosweU,  vn.  321.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  do- 
scribing  (^Attecdotes ,  184)  Johnson's  fre- 
qaently  expressed  dislike  of  what  he 
called  *' effort"  in  conversation,  adds  that 
his  encomiums  on  Beaudero's  manner 
ahrays  ended  in  the  special  phrase  that 
"It  was  without  effort."  I  could  give 
many  examples  of  this  exquisite  ease  of 
Beanelerc's  talk,  but  one  perhaps  will  be 
enoogh.  During  one  of  the  ft'equent  dis- 
intes  vrhen  the  whigs,  "the  cursed 
"whIgs,"  "the  bottomless  whigs,"  as 
Jolm^n  called  them,  had  become  pre- 
dominant In  the  club,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  repelling  a  bitter  attack  on  Fox 
and  Burke,  Beauclerc  had  fallen  foul  of 
Oeoi^  Steevens,  Boswell  interposed: 
"The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerc,  against 


This  was  a  sense  of  the  same 
superiority;  and  it  gave  Beau- 
clerc a  predominance  of  a  certain 
sort    over    his    company,    ^^ 
little  likely  to  be  always  ■ 

pleasant,  and  least  so  when  ^^  35- 
It  pointed  shafts  of  sarcasm 
against  his  friends.  Fond  of  him 
as  he  was,  even  Johnson  some- 
times lost  his  patience  and 
tolerance,  though  he  only  made 
matters  worse  by  pushing  rudely 
at  his  friend.  "Su-,"  he  said  to 
him  after  one  of  his  malicious 
saUies,  **you  never  open  your 
"mouth  but  with  intention  to 
"give  pain;  and  you  have  often 
"given  me  pain,  not  from  the 
"power  of  what  you  said,  but 
"from  seeing  your  intention."* 
The  habit  was  doubtless  an  evil 
one,  and  few  suffered  from  it  so 
much  as  Goldsmith. 

His  position  in  the  club  will 
be  better  understood  from  this 
sketch  of  its  leading  members. 
He  found  himself,  of  course,  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  lead- 
ing traits  of  character  which  this 
narrative  has  exhibited,  here,  for 
the  most  part,  told  against  him. 
If,  on  entering  it,  his  rank  and 
claims  in  letters  had  been  better 


"whom  vou  are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a 
"  man  of  good  principles."  Bbauclbrc  : 
"Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in 
"  practice."    BostveU,  vn.  123. 

*  Lord  Gharlemont,  who  loved  him 
thoroughly,  has  not  omitted  to  obtii^e 
this.  "He  was  eccentric,  often  querulous, 
"entertaining  a  contempt  for  the  gener- 
"ality  of  the  world,  which  the  politeness 
"of  his  manners  could  not  always  con- 
"  ceal ;  but  to  those  whom  he  liked ,  most 
"generous  and  friendly."  Hardy's  Life, 
1.344.    And  gee  ^o«to0tt,  vu.  258-60. 
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ascertained,  more  allowance 
would  have  then  been  made,  not 
alone  by  the  Hawkinses,  but  by 
j^g^  theBeauclercs  andBurkes, 
-r. — -  for  awkwardness  of  man- 
35.  ners  and  ungainliness  of 
aspect,  for  that  ready  credulity 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  dis- 
advantage of  an  honest  man,  for 
a  simplicity  of  nature  that  should 
have  disarmed  instead  of  invit- 
ing ridicule,  and  for  the  too 
sensitive  spirit  which  small  an- 
noyances overthrew.  They  who 
have  no  other  means  of  acquir- 
ing respect  than  by  insisting  on 
it,  will  conrunonly  succeed;  but 
Goldsmith  had  too  many  of 
those  other  means  unrecognised, 
and  was  too  constantly  contend- 
ing for  them,  to  have  energy  to 
spare  for  the  simpler  method. 
If  he  could  only  have  arrived, 
where  Steele  was  brought  by  the 
witty  yet  gentle  ridicule  of  Dick. 
Eastcourt,  at  the  happiness  of 
thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to 
him  but  what  argued  a  depravity 
of  his  will,  then  might  anything 
Beauclerc  or  Hawkins  could  have 
said,  of  his  shape,  his  air,  his 
manner,  his  speech,  or  his  ad- 
dress, have  but  led  to  a  manly  en- 
forcement of  more  real  claims.* 

*  Tho  roador  who  is  not  already  fami- 
liar with  this  wise  and  exquisite  paper 
will  thank  me  for  referring  him  to  it  in 
tho  468th  number  of  the  Spectator.  How 
beautiful  are  the  subjoined  passages  in 
thought  as  well  as  style!  "It  is  an  In- 
"solence  natural  to  tho  Wealthy,  to  affix, 
*'as  much, as  in  them  lies,  the  Characte]: 
"  of  a  Man  to  his  Circumstances.  Thus 
"it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praise 
"  faintly  the  good  Qualities  of  those  be- 
"low  them,  and  say,  It  is  very  extra- 


But  there  was  nothing  in  tliis 
respect  so  trifling  that  he  did 
not  think  a  diminution  to  him, 
exacting  effort  and  failure  anew. 
It  was  now,  more  than  ever,  he 
called  William  Filby  to  his  aid, 
and  appeared  in  tailor's  finery 
which  made  plainer  the  defects 
it  was  meant  to  hide.  It  was  now 
he  resented  non-acceptance  p£ 
himself  by  affecting  careless 
judgments  of  others.  It  was  now^ 
that  his  very  avarice  of  social 

"  ordinary  in  such  a  Man  as  he  is ,  or  tlie 
"like,  when  they  are  forced  to  ackaow- 
"  ledge  the  Value  of  him  whose  Lowness 
"upbraids  their  Exaltation.  It  is  to  this 
"Humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed, 
"that  a  quick  Wit  in  Conversation,  a. 
"nice  Judgment  upon  any  Emergency 
"that  could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless 
"inoffensive  Behaviour,  could  not  raise 
"this  Man  above  being  received  only 
"  upon  the  Foot  of  contributing  to  Mirth 

"and  Diversion It  is  certainly  as 

"great  an  Instance  of  Self-love  to  a 
"Weakness,  to  be  impatient  of  beln^ 
"mimicked,  as  any  can  be'  imagined. 
"There  were  none  but  the  Vain,  the 
"Formal,  the  Proud,  or  those  who  were 
"incapable  of  amending  their  Faults, 
"that  dreaded  him;  to  others  he  was  In 
"the  highest  Degree  pleasing;  and  I  do 
"not  know  any  Satisfaction  of  any  in- 
"  different  kind  I  ever  tasted  so  much  ,  as 
"having  got  over  an  Impatience  of  my 
"  seeing  myself  in  the  Air  he  could  put 
"me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It  is 
"indeed  to  his  exquisite  Talent  this  "way, 
"  more  than  any  Philosophy  I  could  read 
"  on  the  Subject,  that  my  Person  is  very 
"little  of  my  Care;  and  it  is  indifferent 
"to  me  what  is  said  of  my  Shape,  my 
"Air,  my  Manner,  my  Speech,  or  my 
"Address.  It  is  to  poor  Ea^tcottrt  i 
"chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  tho 
"  Happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  Diminu- 
"tion  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  I>e- 
"pravity  of  my  Will."  This  pleasant 
person  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella.  "Dined  with  Con- 
"greve  and  Eastcourt  and  laughed  till 
"six,"  says  Swift,     WwU,  n>  63, 182,  &c. 
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pleasure  made  him  fretful  of  the 
restraints  of  Gerrard-street;  and 
all  he  had  suffered  or  enjoyed  of 
old,  in  the  college  class-room,  at 
the  inn  of  Ballymahon,  among 
the  Axe-lane  beggars,  or  in  the 
garret  of  Griffiths,  reacted  on  his 
cordial  but  fitful  nature, — never 
seriously  to  spoil,  but  very  often 
to  obscure  it.  Too  little  self- 
confidence  begets  the  forms  of 
vanity,  and  self-love  will  ex- 
aggerate faults  as  well  as  virtues. 
If  Goldsmith  had  been  more 
thoroughly  assured  of  his  own 
fine  genius,  the  slow  social  re- 
cognition of  it  would  have  made 
him  less  uneasy;  but  he  was 
thrust  suddenly  into  this  society, 
with  little  beyond  a  vague  sense 
of  other  claims  than  it  was  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  him,  how- 
ever little  it  might  sympathise 
with  the  special  contempts  of 
Hawkinfe;  and  what  argued  a 
doubt  in  others,  seems  to  have 
become  one  to  himself,  which  he 
took  as  doubtful  means  of  rein- 
forcing. If  they  could  talk,  why 
so  could  he;  but  unhappily  he 
did  not  talk,  as  in  festive  even- 
ings at  IsUngton  or  the  White- 
conduit,  to  please  himself,  but  to 
force  others  to  be  pleased.  Tom 
Davies  was  no  very  acute  ob- 
server; yet  even  he  has  noted  of 
him,  that,  so  far  from  desiring 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  took  more  pains  to  be 
esteemed  worse  than  he  was, 
than  others  do  to  appear  better 
than  they  are:*  which  was  but 
saying,  awkwardly  enough,  that 
*  Lije  of  Chnrickj  n.  169, 


he  failed  to  m^ke  himself  under- 
wood. How  time  will  modify  all 
tnis;  how  far  the  acquisition  of 
his  fame,  and  its  ef-  . 
fects  upon  himself,  will  ■— — - 
strengthen,  with  respect,  ^'-ss- 
the  love  which  even  they  who 
most  laughed  at  already  bore 
him ;  and  in  how  much  this  laugh- 
ing Aadii  will  nevertheless  still 
beset  his  friends,  surviving  its 
excuses  and  occasion;  the  course 
of  this  narrative  must  show. 
That  his  future  would  more  than 
redeem  his  past,  Johnson  was 
the  first  to  maintain;  for  his  own 
experience  of  hardship  had 
helped  his  affection  to  discern  it, 
and  he  was  never,  at  any  period 
of  their  intercourse,  so  forbear- 
ing as  at  this.  Goldsmith's  posi- 
tion in  these  days  should  never- 
theless be  well  understood,  if 
we  would  read  aright  the  ampler 
chronicle  which  later  years  ob- 
tained. 

He  who  was  to  be  the  chronicler 
had  arrived  again  in  London. 
"Look,  my  lord!"  exclaimed 
Tom  Davies  with  the  voice  and 
attitude  of  Horatio,  addressing 
a  young  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  at  tea  with  himself  and 
Mrs.  Davies  in  their  little  back- 
parlour,  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  1 6th  of  May,  and  point- 
ing to  an  uncouth  figure  ad- 
vancing towards  the  glass  door 
by  which  the  parlour  opened  to 
the  shop,  **//  comes/"  The  hope 
of  the  young  gentleman's  life  was 
at  last  arrived.  "Don't  tell  where 
"I  come  from,"  he  whispered, 
as  Johnson  entered  with  Arthur 
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Murphy.*  «*This  is  Mr.  Bos- 
"well,  sir,*^  said  Davies;  adding 
waggishly,  "from Scotland,  sir!" 
1763.  "^^*  Johnson,"  said  poor 
— — -  Boswell  in  a  flutter  (for 
3S«  th^  town  was  now  ringing 
with  Number  Forty-five,  Bute  had 
just  retired  before  the  anti-Scot- 
tish storm,  and  Johnson's  anti- 
pathies were  notorious),  "I  do 
"indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but 
"i; cannot  help  it."  "That,  sir, 
"I  find,"  said  the  remorseless 
wit,  "is  what  a  very  great  many 
"of  your  countrymen  cannot 
"help.  Now,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Davies  as  he  sat  down, 
regardless  of  the  stunned  young 
gentleman,  "what  do  you  think 
"of  Garrick?  He  has  refused 
"me  an  order  to  the  play  for 
"Miss  Williams,  because  he 
"knows  the  house  will  be  full, 
"and  that  an  order  would  be 
"worth  three  shillings."  Bos- 
well roused  himself  at  this,  for 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  flat- 
tering thing  to  say.  He  knew 
that  Garrick  had,  but  a  few  years 
before,  assisted  this  very  Miss 
Williams  by  a  free  benefit  at  his 
theatre;  but  he  did  not  yet  know 
how  little  Johnson  meant  by  such 
a  sally,  or  that  he  claimed  to 
himself  a  kind  of  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  Garrick,  for  abuse  as 
well  as  praise.  "O,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  cannot  think  Mr. 
**  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a 
"  trifle  to  you. "    "  Sir ! "  rejoined 

*  Arthur  has  also  described  the  scene ; 
but  with  small  difference  from  Boswell, 
and  certainly  not  better.  J^ssa^  on  Jokn- 
soti,  58. 


the  other,  with  a  look  and  tone 
that  shut  up  his  luckless  admirer 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  "I 
"have  known  David  Garrick 
"longer  than  you  have  done; 
"and  I  know  no  right  you  have 
"  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject."  * 
A  characteristic  commencement 
of  a  friendship  very  interesting 
to  all  men.  The  selt-complacent 
young  Scot  could  hardly  have 
opened  it  better  than  by  showing- 
how  much  his  coolness  and  self- 
complacency  could  bear.  He 
rallijed  from  the  shock;  and, 
though  he  did  not  open  his  mouth 
again,  very  widely  opened  his 
ears,  and  showed  eagerness  and 
admiration  unabated. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Davies, 
following  him  to  the  door  as  he 
went  away:  "I  can  see  he  likes 
"you  very  well."**  So  em- 
boldened, the  "giant's  den"  it- 
self was  daringly  invaded  after  a 
few  days;  and  the  giant,  among 
other  unusual  ways  of  showing 
his  benevolence,  took  to  praising 
Garrick  this  time.  After  that, 
the  fat  little  pompous  figure,  now 
eager  to  make  itself  the  giant's 
shadow,  might  be  seen  com- 
monly on  the  wait  for  him  at  his 
various  haunts:  in  ordinaries  at 
the  social  dinner  hour,  or  by 
Temple-bar  in  the  jovial  mid- 
night watches  (Johnson's  present 
haoit,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was 
to  leave  his  chambers  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  seldom  to  re- 
turn till  two  in  the  morning)  to 
tempt  him  to  the  Mitre.    They 

*  BosweU,  11.  163-166. 
♦*  Ibid,  u.  m. 
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supped  at  that  tavern  for  the 
first  time  on  the  25th  of  June; 
but  Bos  well,  who  tells  us  what 
passed,  has  failed  to  tell  us  at 
what  particular  dish  it  was  of 
their  *'good  supper,"  or  at  what 
glass  of  the  "two  bottles"  of 
port  they  disposed  of,  that  John- 
son suddenly  roared  across  the 
table,  "Give  me  your  hand;  I 
"have  taken  a  liking  to  you." 
They  talked  of  Goldsmith.  He 
was  a  somewhat  uneasy  subject  to 
Boswell,    who    could   not  com- 

Erehend  how  he  had  managed  to 
ecome  so  great  a  favourite  with 
so  great  a  man.  For  he  had 
pubushed  absolutely  nothing  with 
his  name  (Boswell  himself  had 
just  published  ^* Newmarket ,  a 
*' Ta/e^*);  he  was  a  man  that  as 
yet  you  never  heard  of,  but  as 
"one  Dr.  Goldsmith;"  and  all 
who  knew  him  seemed  to  know 
that  he  had  passed  a  very  loose, 
odd,  scrambling  kind  of  life. 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "Gold- 
**  smith  is  one  of  the  first  men 
"we  now  have  as  an  author,  and 
**he  is  a  very  worthy  man  too. 
"He  Aas  been  loose  in  his  prin- 
"ciples ,  but  he  is  coming 
"right."  * 

A  first  supper  so  successful 
would  of  course  be  soon  re- 
peated, but  few  could  have 
guessed  how  often.  They  supped 
again  at  the  Mitre  on  the  ist  of 
July;  they  were  together  in 
Inner -temple -lane  on  the  5th; 
they  supped  a  third  time  at  the 
Mitre  on  the  6th;  they  met  once 
more  on  the  9th;  the  Mitre  again 

♦  BosiffeU,  n.  184. 
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received  them  on  the  14th;*  on 
the  19th  they  were  talking  again; 
they  supped  at  BoswelPs  cham- 
bers   on   the   20th;    they    ^^ 

passed  the  21st  together,  - 

and  supped  at  the  Turk's-  ^'-  3S- 
head  in  the  Strand;  they  were 
discussing  the  weather  and  other 
themes  on  the  26th;  they  had 
another  supper  at  the  Turk's- 
head  on  the  28th,  and  were  walk- 
ing from  it,  arm  in  arm  down  the 
Strand,  when  Johnson  |^ently  put 
aside  the  enticing  solicitations  of 
wretchedness  with  JVo,  no,  my 
Girl,  it  won't  do;**  they  sculled 
down  to  Greenwich,  read  verses 
on  the  river,  and  closed  the  day 
once  more  with  supper  at  the 
Turk's-head,  on  the  30th;  on  the 
31st  they  again  saw  each  other; 
they  took  tea  together,  after  a 
momine  in  Boswell's  rooms,  on 
the  2nd  of  August;  on  the  3rd 
they  had  their  last  supper  at  the 
Turk's-head  (Johnson  encouraged 
the  house  because  the  mistress 
of  it  was  a  good  civil  woman, 
and  had  not  much  business)  be- 
fore BoswelFs  reluctant  depar- 

*  That  supper  on  the  14th  might  be 
memorable  if  only  for  the  immortal  thing 
Johnson  said  when  told  of  '*  an  impudent 
"  fellow  from  Scotland,"  who  maintained 
that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice.  "Why,  sir,  if  the  fel- 
"  low  does  not  think  as  he  speaks ,  he  is 
"lying;  and  I  see  not  what  honour  he 
"  can  propose  to  himself  from  having  the 
character  of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does 
really  think  that  there  is  no  distinction 
"between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir, 
"when  he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count 
♦the  spoons."    jBoswett,  n.  217. 

**  "He,  however,  did  not  treat  her 
"with  harshness;  and  we  talked  of  the 
"wretched  life  of  such  women."  Bos' 
well,  n.  244« 
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ture  for  Utrecht,  where  the  old 
judge-laird  was  sending  him  to 
study  the  law; — and  so  many  of 
1763.  Jo^^J^son's  sympathies  had 
— — -  thus  early  been  awakened 
^t.3s.  Yyy  the  untiring  social  en- 
joyment, the  eagerness  for  talk, 
the  unbounded  reverence  for 
himself,  exhibited  by  Boswell, 
strengthened  doubtless  by  his 
youth  and  idleness  (of  them- 
selves enough  to  make  any  man 
acceptable  to  him),  by  his  con- 
dition in  life,  by  a  sort  of 
romance  in  the  lairdship  of 
Auchinleck  which  he  was  one 
day  to  inherit,  and  not  a  httle,  it 
may  be,  by  even  his  jabbering 
conceits  and  inexpressible  ab- 
surdities, that  on  the  5th  of 
August  tliQ  sage  took  a  place  be- 
side him  in  the  Harwich  coach, 
accompanied  him  to  the  port  he 
was  to  sail  from,  and  as  they 
parted  on  the  beach  enjoined  him 
to  keep  a  journal,  and  himself 
promised  to  write  to  him.  "Who 
"/j-  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's 
"heels?"  asked  some  one,  amazed 
at  the  sudden  intimacy.  "He  is 
"not  a  cur,''  answered  Gold- 
smith; "you  are  too  severe.  He 
"is  only  a  bur.  Tom  Davies 
"flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport, 
"and  he  has  the  faculty  of  stick- 
"ing."* 

Boswell  has  retorted  this  re- 
spectful contempt;  and  in  him  it 
is  excessively  ludicrous.  "It  has 
**been  generally  circulated  and 
"believed,"  he  says,  "that  the 
"Doctor  was  a  mere  fool  in  con- 
"versation;  but  in  truth  this  has 

*  Prior,  1.  436. 


"been  greatly  exaggerated." 
Goldsmith  had  supped  with  them 
at  the  Mitre  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  flung  a  paradox  at  both 
their  heads.  He  maintained  that 
knowledge  was  not  desirable  on 
its  own  account,  for  it  often  was 
a  source  of  unhappiness.*  He 
supped  with  them  again  at  the 
Mitre  five  days  later,  as  Bos- 
well's  guest,  when  Tom  Davies 
and  others  were  present;  and 
again  was  paradoxical.  He  dis- 
puted very  warmly  with  John- 
son, it  seems,  against  the  sacred 
maxim  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong:  affirming  his  behef  that 
what  was  morally  false  could  not 
be  politically  true;  and  that,  as 
the  king  might,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  regal  power,  command 
and  cause  the  doing  of  what  was 
wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said, 
in  sense  and  in  reason,  that  he 
could  do  wrong:  all  which  ap- 
peared to  Boswell  sensible  or 
reasonable  proof  of  nothing  but 
the  speakei^s  vanity,  and  eager 
desire  to  be  .conspicuous  where- 
ever  he  was.  Among  the  guests 
on  this  occasion  was  a  presby- 
terian  doctor  and  smau  poet, 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  hi^ 
upon  praise  of  Scotland  for  a 
subject.  He  began  by  modestly 
remarking  that  there  was  very 
rich  land  around  Edinburgh, 
upon  which,  says  Boswell,  "Gold- 
" smith,  who  had  studied  physic 
"there,  contradicted  this,  very 
"untruly,  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
"Disconcerted  a  little  by  this, 
*  BoswOl,  n.  194. 
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*'Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  new 
"grounds,  where,  I  suppose,  he 
'* thought  himself  perfectly  safe; 
"for  he  observed  that  Scotland 
*'had  a  great  many  noble  wild 
"prospects.''  "I  believe,  sir," 
said  Johnson  upon  this,  "you 
"have  a  great  many.  Norway, 
"too,  has  noble  wild  prospects; 
"and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for 
"prodigious  noble  wild  prospects. 
"But,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the 
"  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotch- 
"man  ever  sees  is  the  high  road 
'*that  leads  him  to  England."* 
This  unexpected  and  pointed 
sally  produced  what  Boswell 
calls  "a  roar"  of  applause;  and 
even  at  all  this  distance  of  time 
one  seems  to  hear  the  hearty 
roar— Goldsmith  contributing  to 
it  not  the  least.  But  much  to  his 
host's  discomposure;  to  whom 
the  very  loudness  of  his  laugh 
was  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
make  himself  in  all  ways  as 
prominent  as  might  be.  "As 
"  usual,  he  endeavoured,  with  too 
"much  eagerness,  to  shine."** 
It  is  added,  indeed,  that  his  re- 
spectful attachment  to  Johnson 
was  now  at  its  height;  but  no 
better  reason  is  given  for  it  than 
that  his  own  literary  reputation 
had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so 
much  "as  to  excite  a  vain  desire 
**of  competition  with  his  great 
"master."***  In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  that, 
from  the  first  hour  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, Boswell  is  impatient 

*  BosweU,  n.  208,  209, 
**  Jbid,  11.  206. 
***  Ibid,  n,  194, 


of  Goldsmith,  who  appears  to 
him  very  much  what  the  French 
call  un  itotirdi^  a  giddy  pate: 
Mr.  Boswell,  no  doubt,  . 
feehng  quite  shocked  by  — ; — '- 
the  contrast  of  such  levity  ^^'  ^s- 
to  his  own  steady  gravity  and 
good  sense.  Also,  he  is  par- 
ticular to  inform  us,  he  finds 
Goldsmith's  person  short,  his 
countenance  coarse  and  vulgar, 
and  his  deportment  that  of  a 
scholar  awkwardly  affecting  the 
easy  gentleman:  much  of  all 
this  being  perhaps  explainable 
by  one  of  the  later  passages  in 
his  famous  book.  "It  may  also 
"be  observed,  that  Goldsmith 
"was  sometimes  content  to  be 
"treated  with  an  easy  famili- 
"arity ,  but  upon  occasions 
"would  be  consequential  and  im- 
"portant."*  We  have  but  to 
imagine  Boswell  suddenly  dis- 
covering that  Goldsmith  might 
be  treated  with  an  easy  famili- 
arity, to  be  quite  certain  that  the 
familiarity  would  be  carried  to 
an  extent  which  in  mere  self- 
defence  must  have  rendered 
necessary  a  resort  to  the  con- 
sequential and  important.  And 
hinc  ill<2  lackrymce,  hence  the  re- 
grets and  surprises.  How  such 
a  man  could  be  thought  by  John- 
son one  of  the  first  men  of  letters 
of  the  day,  was  hard  to  be  imder- 
stood;  and  harder  yet  to  be 
borne,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  a  privileged  man.  "Doctor 
"Goldsmith  being  a  privileged 
"man,  went  with  him  this  night'* 
(the  first  supper  at  the  Mitre) 
*  jSoswtfW/m.  301, 
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*^ Strutting  away,  and  calling  to 

**me  witn  an  air  of  superiority, 

"like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an 

J  g      *' exoteric    disciple    of   a 

'*sage  of  antiquity,  I  go  to 


^t.35.  i^Miss  Williams.''^ 

To  be  allowed  to  go  to  Miss 
Williams  was  decisive  of  John- 
son's favour.  She  was  one  of  his 
pensioners,**  blind  and  old;  was 

*  Boswell,  II.  199. 
**  Others  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  nor  can  I  ever  think  of 
Johnson  without  thinking  of  the  wise 
kind  words  with  which  Mrs.  Thrale  tells 
us  he  outraged  all  the  laws  of  political 
economy  in  regard  to  the  poor.  **He 
"loved  the  poor,"  she  says,  ** as  I  never 
"yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an 
"earnest  desire  to  make  them  happy. 
"What  signifies,  says  some  one,  giving 
"halQ)ence  to  common  beggars?  they 
"  only  lay  it  out  iu  gin  or  tobacco.  And 
"why  should  .  they  be  denied  such 
"sweeteners  of  their  existence?  says 
*'  Johnson :  it  is  surely  very  savage  to  re- 
"fuse  them  every  possible  avenue  to 
** pleasure,  reckoned  too  coarse  for  our 
"own  acceptance.  Life  is  a  pill  which 
"  none  of  us  can  bear  to  swallow  without 
"gilding;  yet  for  the  poor  we  delight  in 
"stripping  it  still  barer,  and  are  not 
''ashamed  to  show  even  visible  displea- 
"sure,  if  ever  the  bitter  taste  is  taken 
"from  their  mouths."  After  telling  us 
this,  the  lively  little  lady  adds,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  principles  he  nursed 
"whole  nests"  of  people  in  his  house, 
where  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and 
the  sorrowful  found  a  sure  retreat  from 
all  the  evils  whence  his  little  income 
could  secure  them.  Anecdotes,  84,  85. 
Mr.  Maxwell  tells  us  also,  in  his  col- 
lectanea, "that  he  frequently  gave  all 
"  the  silver  in  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  who 
"watched  him  between  his  house  and 
"the  tavern  where  he  dined."  BosweU, 
ni.  133.  We  learn,  too,  from  another 
authority,  Mr.  Harwood,  that  when  visit- 
ing Lichfield ,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life ,  he  was  accustomed ,  on  his  ar- 
rival, to  deposit  with  Miss  Porter  as  much 
cash  as  would  pay  his  expenses  back  to 
Loudon.   He  could  not  trust  himself  with 


now  living  in  a  lodging  in  Bolt- 
court,  provided  by  him  till  he 
should  nave  a  room  in  a  house 
to  offer  her,  as  in  former  days; 
was  familiar  with  his  earlier  life 
and  its  privations,  was  always 
making  and  drinking  tea,*  knew 

his  own  money,  as  he  felt  himself  unable 
to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  numerous 
claimants  on  his  benevolence.  Ihidf  11. 
146.  Hawkins  notes  the  same  peculiarity. 
"He  now  practised  a  rule  which  he  often 
"  recommended  to  his  friends ,  always  to 
"go  abroad  with  a  quantity  of  loose 
"money  to  give  to  beggars,  imitating 
"therein,  though  certainly  without  in- 
"  tending  it,  that  good  but  weak  man,  old 
"Mr.  WTiiston,  whom  I  have  seen  dis- 
"tributing,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
"money  to  beggars  on  each  hand  of  him. 
"till  his  pocket  was  nearly  exhausted." 
Life  of  Johnson ,  395.  Good ,  but  weak 
Whiston:  good,  but  weak  Johnson. 
Well ,  Hawkins  ,at  any  rate  is  not  weak 
on  these  points ,  and ,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
was  perfectly  unexceptionable  as  a  poor- 
law  guardian.  "I  shall  never  forget," 
says  Miss  Reynolds,  "the  impression  I 
"felt  in  Dr.  Johnson's  favour,  the  first 
"time  I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  say- 
"  ing ,  that  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
"at  one  •or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
"he  often  saw  poor  children  asleep  on 
"thresholds  and  stalls,  and  that  he  used 
"to  put  pennies  into  their  hands  to  buy 
"them  a  breakfast."  Croker's  BostveU, 
834.  "I  have  heard  Gray  say  that  John- 
"son  would  go  out  in  London  with  his 
"pockets  full  of  silver,  and  give  it  all 
"  away  in  the  streets  before  he  returned 
"home."  Nicholls,  in  the  Works,  v.  33. 
Let  me  add  that  Burke ,  though  no  mean 
political  economist,  had  the  same  habit, 
and  justified  it  on  similar  grounds.  But 
it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  society  has 
during  the  last  century  contributed  so 
much  more  largely  towards  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  poor ,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  justify  the  practice  now  so  easily 
as  Burke  and  Johnson  did. 

*  "Mrs.  Williams  made  it,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "  with  sufficient  dexterity,  notwith- 
" standing  her  blindness,  though  her 
"maimer  of  satisfying  herself  that  thQ 
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intimately  all  his  ways,  and 
talked  well;  and  he  never  went 
home  at    night,   however   late, 

"cups  were  full  enough ,  appeared  to  me 
''  a  little  awkward ;  for  I  fancied  she  put 
**  her  finger  down  a  certain  way ,  till  she 
"felt  the  tea  touch  it."  in.  102.  On  the 
other  hand,  Percy,  whose  vicarage  she 
visited  in  Johnson's  company  during  the 
year  following  this,  says,  in  a  com- 
munication to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson: 
"When  she  made  tea  for  Johnson  and 
"his  friends,  she  conducted  it  with  so 
"  much  delicacy ,  by  gently  touching  the 
"  outside  of  the  cup,  to  feel,  by  the  heat, 
"the  tea  as  it  ascended  within,  that  it 
"  was  rather  matter  of  admiration  than 
"  of  dislike."  And  see  Hawkins's  Life  of 
Johnson,  321-5,  &c:  "I  see  her  now," 
says  Miss  Hawkins ,  in  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  passages  of  her  Memoirs,  1.  152, 
"a pale,  shrunken  old  lady,  dressed  in 
"scarlet,  made  in  the  handsome  French 
"fashion  of  the  time,  with  a  lace  cap, 
**  with  two  stiffened  projecting  wings  on 
'*  the  temples,  and  a  black  lace  hood  over 
"it.  . .  Her  temper  has  been  recorded  as 
"marked  with  the  Welsh  fire,  and  this 
'*  might  be  excited  by  some  of  the  meaner 
"inmates  of  the  upper  floors"  (of  Dr. 
Johnson's  house) ;  "  but  her  gentle  kind- 
**noss  to  me  I  never  shall  forget,  or 
**  think  consistent  with  a  bad  temper." 
The  bad  temper  seems  nevertheless  in- 
disputable. "Age,  and  sickness,  and 
** pride,"  Johnson  himself  writes  a  few 
years  later,  "have  made  her  so  peevish, 
"that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to 
"  stay  with  her  by  a  secret  stipulation  of 
"  half-a-crown  a  week  over  her  wages." 
BostoM,  VI.  263.  In  another  letter  he 
writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  "Williams  hates 
"  every  body.  Levett  hates  Desmoulins, 
"and  does  not  love  Williams.  Des- 
"moulins  hates  them  both.  Poll  loves 
"none  of  them."  Piogzi  Letters,  (1788), 
n.  38 ;  and  see  28-9.  See  also  11.  66,  80, 
171,  175-6,  311,  &c.  &c.  Poll  was  a  Miss 
Garmichael,  who,  with  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
and  her  daughter.  Miss  Williams  and  Mr. 
Lovett ,  formed  what  Miss  Hawkins  calls 
the  "inmates  of  the  upper  floors,"  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  the  "whole  nests"  of  people, 
who  were  indebted  for  their  only  home 
to  the  charity  of  Johnson.  "He  used  to 
"lament  pathetically  to  me,"  adds  the 
little  lady,  in  one  of  th9  most  delightful 


supperless  or  after  supper,  with- 
out calling  to  have  tea  with  Miss 
Williams.  "Why  do  you  keep 
"that  old  blind  woman  ^  g 
"in  your  house?''  asked  -^ — 
Beauclerc.  "Why,  sir,"  ^'-35. 
answered  Johnson,  "she  was  a 
"friend  to  my  poor  wife,  and 
"was  in  the  house  with  her  when 
"she  died.  She  has  remained  in 
"it  ever  since,  sir." 

Beauclerc's  friendships  with 
women  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
help  his  appreciation  of  such 
gallantry  as  this;  though  he 
seems  to  have  known  none  so 
distinguished,  in  even  the  circles 
of  fashion,  that  he  did  not  take 
a  pride  in  showing  them  his 
rusty-coated  philosopher-friend. 
The  then  reader  of  the  Temple, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  has  described  the 
levees  at  Inner-temple-lane.  He 
seldom  called  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day,  he  says,  without  find- 
ing Johnson  in  bed,  or  declaim- 
ing over  his  tea  to  a  party  of 
morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of 
letters,  among  whom  Goldsmith, 
Murphy,  Hawkesworth  (an  old 

of  her  Anecdotes  (213),  "that  they  made 
"his  life  miserable  from  the  impossi* 
"bility  he  found  of  making  theirs 
"happy.  ...  If,  however,  I  ventured  to 
"blame  their  ingratitude  and  condemn 
"their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set 
"about  softening  the  one  and  justifying 
"the  other;  and  finished  commonly  by 
"telling  me  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
"  make  allowances  for  situations  I  never 
"  experienced."  Such  was  his  humanity, 
and  such  his  generosity,  exclaims  Boa- 
well,  "that  Mrs-.  Desmoulins  herself  told 
"me  he  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a 
"week.  Let  it  be  ^membered  that  this 
"was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pen« 
"  sion,"    Life,  vn,  50. 
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friend  and  fellow-worker  under 
Cave),  and  Langton,  are  named 
as  least  often  absent.  Some- 
^  .      times  learned  ladies  were 


[Book  UI. 


there,  too;  and  particularly 
^^  35-  (jid  he  remember  a  French 
lady  of  wit  and  fashion  doing 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  It 
was  in  the  summer  of  this  year: 
and  the  lady  was  no  other  than 
the  famous  Countess  deBoufflers, 
acknowledged  leader  of  French 
society,  mistress  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  aspiring  to  be  his  wife, 
and  of  course,  in  the  then  uni- 
versal fashion  of  the  savantes, 
philosophers,  and  beaux  esprits 
of  Paris,  an  Anglomane.  She  had 
even  written  a  tragedy  in  English 
prose,  on  a  subject  from  the 
Spectator;  and  was  now  on  a 
round  of  visitings,  reading  her 
tragedy,  breakfasting  with  Wal- 
pole,  dining  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  supping  at  Beauclerc's, 
out  of  patience  with  everybody's 
ridiculous  abuse  of  everybody 
that  meddled  in  politics,  and  out 
of  breath  with  her  own  social 
exertions.  "Dans  ce  pays-ci,'' 
she  exclaimed,  "c'est  un  effort 
"perpetuel  pour  se  divertir;'' 
and,  exhausted  with  it  herself, 
she  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
any  one  else  succeeded  any  bet- 
ter. It  was  a  few  days  after 
Horace  Walpole's  great  break- 
fast at  Strawoerry-hiU,  where  he 
describes  her  with  her  eyes  a 
foot  deep  in  her  head,  her  nands 
danghng  aijd  scarce  able  to  sup- 
port her  knitting-bag,  that  Beau- 
cjerc  took  her  to  see  Johnson. 
They  sat  and  talked  with  him 


some  time;  and  were  retracing 
their  way  up  Inner-temple-lane 
to  the  carriage,  when  all  at  once 
they  heard  a  voice  like  thunder, 
and  became  conscious  of  John- 
son hurrying  after  them.  On 
nothing  priding  himself  more 
than  on  his  politeness,  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head,  after  a 
little  reflection,  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  the  honours  of  his 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign 
lady  of  quality;  and,  eager  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry, 
was  now  hurrying  down  the 
staircase  in  violent  agitation. 
He  overtook  them  before  they 
reached  the  Temple-gate,  and, 
brushing  in  between  Beauclerc 
and  the  Countess,  seized  her 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her 
coach.*  His  dress  was  a  rusty 
brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a 
httle  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt  and  the  knees 
of  his  breeches  hanging  loose. 
"A  considerable  crowd  of  people 
"gathered  round,"    says  Beau- 

*  Bomell,  VI.  25-6.  "When  our  visit 
''was  ended,"  says  Hannah  More,  de- 
scribing herself  and  her  sister  calling  on 
Johnson  in  the  year  of  Goldsmith's  death, 
"he  called  for  his  hat,  as  it  rained ,  to  at- 
"  tend  us  down  a  very  long  entry  to  our 
"  coach."  Memoirs,  i.  49.  And  Miss  Rey- 
nolds expressly  tells  us  (Oroker,  832)  that 
he  never  suffered  any  lady  to  walk 
from  his  house  to  her  carriage ,  through 
Bolt-court,  unattended  by  himself  to 
hand  her  into  it;  and  if  any  obstacle  pre- 
vented it  from  driving  off,  "there  ho 
"would  stand  by  the  door  of  it,  and 
"gather  a  mob  around  him;  indeed  they 
"would  begin  to  gather  the  moment  ho 
"appeared  handing  the  lady  down  the 
f*  steps  into  Fleet-street." 
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clerc,  "and  were  not  a  little 
"struck  by  this  singular  ap- 
**pearance."  The  hero  of  the 
incident  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  be  moved  by  it.  The 
more  the  state  of  his  toilet 
dawned  upon  him,  the  less  likely 
would  he  be  to  notice  it.  There 
was  no  more  remarkable  trait  in 
Johnson,  and  certainly  none  in 
which  he  more  contrasted  with 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  than 
that,  as  Miss  Reynolds  was  al- 
ways surprised  to  remark,  no 
circumstances  external  to  him- 
self ever  prompted  him  to  make 
the  least  apology  for  them,  or  to 
seem  even  sensible  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

It  was  not  many  months  after 
this  that  he  went  to  see  Gold- 
smith at  a  new  lodging  in  the 
locality  which  not  Johiison  alone, 
but  its  association  with  a  line  of 
the  greatest  names  of  English 
literature,  the  Dorsets,  Raleighs, 
Seldens,  Clarendons,  Beaumonts, 
Fords,  Marstons,  Wycherleys, 
and  Congreves,  has  rendered  il- 
lustrious. He  had  taken  rooms 
on  the  then  library  staircase  of  the 
Temple.  They  were  a  humble 
set  of  chambers  enough  (one 
Jeffs,  the  butler  of  the  society, 
shared  them  with  him);  and,  on 
Johnson's  prying  and  peering 
about  in  them,  after  his  short- 
sighted fashion,  flattening  his 
face  against  every  object  he 
looked  at.  Goldsmith's  uneasy 
sense  of  their  deficiencies  broke 
out.  "I  shall  soon  be  in  better 
'"chambers,  sir,  than  these,"  he 
said.  "Nay,  sir,"  answered  John- 


son, "never  mind  that.  Nil  tc 
"  qtuEsiveris  extra. ' '  Invaluable  ad- 
vice! if  Goldsmith,  blotting  out 
remembrance  of  his  child-  . 
hood  and  youth,  and  look — ^ — '— 
ing  solely  and  steadily  on  ^''  ^s- 
the  present  and  the  future,  could 
but  have  dared  to  act  upon  it. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Arrest  and  what  preceded  it. 
1763—1764. 

Oliver's  removal  from  the 
apartments  of  Newbery's  relative 
in  Wine-office-court,  to  his  new 
lodging  on  the  library  staircase 
of  the  Temple,  took  place  in  an 
early  month  of  1764,  and  seems 
to  connect  itself  with  circum- 
stances at  the  close  of  1763  which 
indicate  a  less  cordial  under- 
standing between  himself  and 
Newbery.  He  had  ceased  writ- 
ing for  the  British  Magazine;  was 
contemplating  an  extensive  en- 
gagement with  James  Dodsley; 
and  had  attempted  to  open  a 
connection  with  Tons  on  of  the 
Strand.  The  engagement  with 
Dodsley  went  as  far  as  a  formal 
signed  agreement  (for  a  Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
Persons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land)^ in  which  the  initials  of 
medical  bachelor  are  first  as- 
sumed by  him;  and  at  the  close 
of  which  another  intimation  of 
his  growing  importance  appears, 
in  the  stipulation  that  "Oliver 
"  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name 
"to  the  said  work."  It  was  to 
be  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of 
the  size  and  type  of  the  Universal 
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History;  each  volume  was  to  con- 
tain thirty-five  sheets;  Gold- 
smith was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
g  of  three  guineas  a  sheet; 
— — '-  and  the  whole  was  to  be 
'^''•ss-  delivered  in  the  space  of 
two  years  at  farthest.  But  no- 
thing came  of  it.  Dodsley  had 
inserted  a  cautious  proviso  that 
he  was  not  to  be  required  to  ad- 
vance anything  till  the  book 
should  be  completed;  and  hence, 
in  all  probability,  the  book  was 
never  begun.*    The  overture  to 

*  As  an  example  of  such  agreements, 
and  the  first  formal  evidence  of  Gold- 
smithes  growing  importance  with  the 
booksellers ,  I  subjoin  this  with  Dodsley. 
The  original  is  now  in  the  British 
Hnseum,  Mr.  Rogers  having  lately  placed 
it  with  the  more  interesting  agreements, 
also  his  gift  to  the  nation,  of  Milton  for 
Paradise  Lost  and  Dryden  for  the  Fables. 
"  It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith 
*'M.B.  on  one  hand,  and  James  Dodsley 
''on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
''  shall  write  |for  James  Dodsley  a  book 
"called  a  Chronological  History  of  the 
"Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Great 
"Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  that  effect, 
"consisting  of  about  two  volumes  8vo 
'*  about  the  same  size  and  letter  with  the 
"  Universal  History  published  in  8vo ;  for 
"  the  writing  of  which  and  compiling  the 
"same,  James  Dodsley  shall  pay  Oliver 
"Goldsmith  three  guineas  for  every 
"printed  sheet,  so  that  the  whole  shaU 
**be  delivered  complete  in  the  space  of 
**two  years  at  farthest;  James  Dodsley, 
**  however ,  shall  print  the  above  work  in 
"  whatever  manner  or  size  he  shall  think 
"fit,  only  the  Universal  Histoiy  above 
"mentioned  shall  be  the  standard  by 
*•  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  expect  to 
"be  paid.  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  be 
**paid  one  moiety  upon  delivery  of  the 
"whole  copy  complete,  and  the  other 
"moiety,  one  half  of  it  at  the  conclusion 
'*  of  six  months ,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
"expiration  of  the  twelve  months  next 
"after  the  publication  of  the  work,  James 
** Dodsley  giving,  however,  upon  the  de- 
»*  livery  of  the  whole  copy,  two  notes  for 


Tonson  had  not  even  so  much 
success.  It  was  a  proposition 
from  Goldsmith  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pope,  which  Tonson  was 
so  httle  disposed  to  entertain 
that  he  did  not  condescend  to 
write  his  refusal.  He  sent  a 
printer  with  a  message  declining 
It;  delivered  with  so  much  in- 
solence ,  that  the  messenger  re- 
ceived a  caning  for  his  pains. 

The  desire  to  connect  himself 
with  Pope  seems  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  those  secret  labours 
which  are  to  prove  such  wonder- 
ment to  Hawkins.  He  was  busy 
at  this  time  with  his  poem  and 
his  novel;  and,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  great  fat  Doctor 
Cheyne  of  Bath  told  Thomson, 
that,  as  you  put  a  bird's  eyes  out 
to  make  it  sing  the  sweeter, 
you  should  keep  poets  poor  to 
animate  their  genius,  he  was  in 
excellent  condition  for  such 
labour.  But  what  alone  seems 
certain  as  to  that  matter  is,  that 
be  it  hght  or  dark,  the  song,  if 
a  true  song,  will  make  itself 
audible;  and  for  the  rest,  one  is 
better  pleased  to  think  that 
Goldsmith's  philosophy  was  op- 
posed to  fat  Doctor  Cheyne's, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  believe, 
with  Thomson,  both  the  birds 
and   the   poets   happier  in  the 

"the  money  left  unpaid.  Each  volume 
**of  the  above  intended  work  shall  not 
"contain  more  than  five -and -thirty 
"  sheets,  and  if  they  should  contain  more, 
the  surplus  shall  not  be  paid  for  by 
*' James  Dodsley.  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall 
"  print  his  name  to  the  said  work. 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"Jambs  Dodslet. 
"Jfarc/»31sf,1763." 
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light,  and  singing  sweetest  amid 
luxuriant  woods  with  the  full 
spring  blooming  around  them< 
He  has  expressed  this  in  a  pas- 
sage of  his  Animated  Nature  so 
charming,  yet  so  little  known, 
that  I  shall  be  thanked  for 
here  subjoining  it.  "The  music 
"of  every  bird  in  captivity  pro- 
"  duces  no  very  pleasing  sensa- 
"tions:  it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a 
**  little  animal  insensible  of  its 
**  unfortunate  situation.  It  is  the 
**  landscape,  the  grove,  the  golden 
*^ break  of  day,  5ie  contest  upon 
*'  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from 
** branch  to  branch,  the  soaring 
**in  the  air,  and  the  answering  of 
"its  young,  that  gives  the  bird's 
"song  its  true  relish.  These 
"united,  improve  each  other, 
"and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of 
"the  highest,  yet  most  harmless 
*^  exultation.  Nothing  can  in  this 
"situation  of  mind  be  more 
"pleasing  than  to  see  the  lark 
"warbling  on  the  wing;  raising 
"its  note  as  it  soars,  until  it 
"seems  lost  in  the  immense 
** heights  above  us;  the  note  con- 
"  tinning,  the  bird  itself  unseen; 
"to  see  it  then  descending  with 
"a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the 
** clouds,  yet  sinking  by  degrees 
"as  it  approaches  its  nest;  the 
**spot  where  all  its  affections  are 
"centred,  the  spot  that  has 
*'  prompted  all  this  j  oy.''  *  These 

*  Animated  Nature,  rr.  261-2.  In  the 
same  chapter  Goldsmith  incidentally  con- 
tributes his  experience  to  what  Charles 
Fox,  Coleridge,  and  other  famous  men 
have  since  written  on  the  song  of  the 
-nightingale.  "For  weeks  together,  if 
*' undisturbed,  they  sit  upon  the  same 

plivtr  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.  I, 


sentences,  exquisite  in  feelin|^, 
emulate  in  expression  the  music 
they  describe. 

There  is  a  note  among  ^  ^ 
Newbery's  papers  with  the 
date  of  the  17th  of  De-  '^^'•^s- 
cember,  1763,  which  states  Gold- 
smith to  have  received  twenty- 
five  guineas  from  the  publisher, 
for  which  he  promises  to  ac- 
count.* At  this  time,  too,  he 
disappears  from  his  usual  haunts, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
concealment  somewhere.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  in  distress,  and  on 
a  less  secure  footing  with  New- 
bery  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year. 

My  narrative  had  been  thus 
far  printed  in  my  first  edition 
When  this  statement  received 
corroboration  from  discovery  of 
a  brief  note  of  Goldsmith's.  It 
would  seem  that  between  the 
date  of  his  leaving  Wine-office- 
court  in  "an  early  month  of 
"  1764,''  and*  his  return  to  Isling- 
ton at  "the  beginning  of  April" 
in  that  year,**  he  had  occupied, 

"tree;  and  Shakespeare  rightly  describes 
"the  nightingale  sitting  nightly  in  the 
"same  place,  which  I  have  frequently 
"observed  she  seldom  departs  from.  . . 
"Her  note  is  soft,  various,  and  inter- 
"rupted;  she  seldom  holds  it  without  a 
"pause  above  the  time  that  one  can 
"  count  twen^.  The  nightingale^s  paus- 
"ing  song  would  be  the  proper  epithet 
"for  this  bird's  music  with  us,  which  is 
"more  pleasing  than  the  warbling  of  any 
"other  bird,  because  it  is  heard  at  a 
"time  when  all  the  rest  are  silent." 
IV.  256-7. 

*   "Received     from     Mr.     Newbery 
twenty-five    guineas.      For    which    I 
promise   to  account.     Olivieb  Gold- 
smith.   Decemb.  17th,  1763." 
**  See  ante,  255 ;  and  fost,  2.59. 
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while   his   attic   in   the   library 
staircase  of  the  Temple  was  pre- 
paring, a  temporary  lodging  in 
J  g      GrayVinn;  and  that  the- 
engagement  with  Dodsley 


^t.  35,  ^jjjch  I  have  described  as 
opened  at  this  time  had  actually 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  copy,  and  the  claim  for 
advance  of  money.  This,  as  well 
as  the  sharp  poverty  he  was  suf- 
fering, appears  from  the  note  in 
question,  which  is  addressed  to 
me  bookseller.  "Sir,*^  it  runs, 
being  dated  from  Gray's-inn,  and 
directed  "to  Mr.  James  Dodesley 
"in  Pall  Mall,''  on  the  loth  of 
March,  1764,  "I  shall  take  it  as  a 
"favour  if  you  can  let  me  have 
"ten  guineas  per  bearer,  for 
"which  I  promise  to  account.  I 
"am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
"Oliver  Goldsmith.  P.S.  I 
"shall  call  to  see  you  onWednes- 
"day  next  with  copy,  &c." 
Whether  the  money  was  ad- 
vanced, or  the  copy  supphed, 
does  not  appear. 

Yet  it  was  at  this  time  of  his 
own  dire  necessities  we  find  him 
also  busied  with  others'  dis- 
tresses, and  helping  to  relieve 
them.  Among  his  papers  at  his 
death  was  found  the  copy  of  an 
appeal  to  the  public  for  poor  Kit 
Smart,*  who  had  married  New- 

*  Percy  calls  it  (Letter  to  Malone, 
Oct.  17, 1786)  "a  paper  which  he  wrote  to 
*'8et  about  a  subscription  for  poor 
"Smart,  the  mad  poot."  For  a  very 
whimsical  account  of  Smart^s  vagaries, 
while  yet  a  resident  fellow  of  Pembroke 
in  Cambridge,  written  in  Gray's  quaint, 
thoughtful  way,  see  Works,  ui.  42.  He 
describes  him  amusing  himself  with  a 
comedy  of  his  own  writing,  which,  "he 


bery's  step-daughter  ten  years 
before,  and  had  since,  with  his 
eccentricities  and  iniprudences, 
the]  wearied  out  all  his  friends  but 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  Very 
recently,  as  a  last  resource",  he 
had  been  taken  to  a  madhouse; 
and  it  was  under  this  restraint, 
while  pens  and  ink  were  denied 
to  him,  that  he  indented  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  with  a  key,  his 
Son^  to  David*  His  friends  ac- 
counted for  the  excellence  of  the 
composition  by  asserting  that  he 
was  most  religious  when  most 
mad;  but  Goldsmith  and  John- 
son were  nevertheless  now  exert- 


ing themselves  for  his  release, 
"Sir,"  said  the  latter  to  Boswell 
at  one  of  their  recent  interviews, 
"my  poor  friend  Smart  showed 
"the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  by 
"falling  upon  his  knees  and  say- 
"ing  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or 

"says,  is  inimitable,  true  sterling  wit, 
"  and  humour  by  God;  and  he  canH  hear 
"the  Prologue  without  being  ready  to 
"die  with  laughter.  He  acts  five  parts 
"himself,  and  is  only  sorry  he  can^t  do 
"all  the  rest.  . . .  All  this,  you  see,  must 
"come  to  aJayl,  or  Bedlam,  and  that 
"without  any  help,  almost  without  pity." 
See  also  Correspondetice  of  Gray  and 
Mason,  169, 175;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anec- 
dotes, 260. 

*  Boswell  did  great  wrong  to  Smart 
by  making  him  the  hero  of  the  ever 
famous  comparison  with  Derrick.  (£</(?, 
VIII.  182-3).  It  was  of  Boyce  and  Derrick 
that  Johnson  was  asked  at  Lord  Shel- 
burne^s  which  he  thought  the  best  poet. 
"Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of 
"  precedency  between  a  louse  and  a  flea ! " 
The  question  was  put  by  Morgann  (who 
wrote  the  admirable  Essay  on  Falstaff), 
expressly  to  provoke  Johnson  out  of  an 
argument  he  had  taken  up,  "from  the 
"spirit  of  contradiction,"  to  prove  the 
merits  of  Derrick  as  a  writer.  jj^See 
Ewro]^,  Mag,  xxx.  160  (Sept.  1796), ^^    |^. . . 
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"in  any  other  unusual  place. 
**Now  although,  rationally  speak- 
**ing,  it  is  greater  madness  not 
"to  pray  at  all  than  to  pray  as 
"Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there 
*'are  so  many  who  do  not  pray 
*Uhat  their  understanding  is  not 
"called  in  question/^  "I  did  not 
**  think,"  he  remarked  to  Bumey, 
"he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His 
"infirmities  were  not  noxious 
*Ho  society.  He  insisted  on 
"people  praying  with  him;  and 
"I'd  as  hef  pray  with  Kit  Smart 
"as  any  one  else.  Another 
"charge  Wcis,  that  he  did  not 
"love  clean  linen;  and,  sir,  I 
"have  no  passion  for  it."* 

Their  exertions  were  success- 
ful.   Smart  was  again  at  large  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
1764.    3^^  ^^  ^^  following  April 

(1764)  a  sacred  composi- 

-^1.36.  |.Jqj^  named  Hannah^  with 
his  name  as  its  author,  and  music 
by  Mr.  Worgan,  was  produced  at 
the  king's  theatre.  The  effort 
connects  itself  with  a  similar  one 
by  Goldsmith,  made  at  the  same 
time.  He  wrote  the  words  of  an 
Oratorio  in  three  acts,  on  .the 
subject  of  the  Captivity  in  Baby- 
lon. But  it  is  easier  to  help  a 
friend  than  oneself;  and  his  own 
Oratorio  lay  unrepresented  in  his 

*  Xt/tf,  n.  170-71.  Johnson  said  an- 
other whimsical  thing  to  Bumey ,  when, 
having  observed  that  poor  Kit  was  getting 
fat  in  the  madhouse ,  tlie  latter  suggested 
want  of  exercise  as  the  probable  cause : 
**No,  sir;  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise 
'<  as  he  used  to  have ,  for  he  digs  in  the 
''garden.  Indeed,  before  his  eonfine- 
''ment,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to 
*'  the  ale-house ;  bathe  was  carried  back 
''again," 


desk.  All  he  received  for  it 
was  ten  guineas,  paid  by  Dods- 
iey  for  his  right  to  publish  it,  in 
which  Newbery  Was  to  ^  g 
share;*  and  all  of  it  that  —- ^ 
escaped  to  the  public  while  ^^'  ^^' 
he  lived  were  two  songs,  in  which 
his  own  sorrows  and  hope  seemed 
as  legibly  written  as  those  of  the 
Israelitish  women. 

"To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath 
On  Hope  the  wretch  relies, 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 
Bids  Expectation  rise. 
''Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper^s  light, 
Adorns  and  cheert  our  way, 
And  still  as  darker  grows  the  night 
Emits  a  brighter  ray."** 

The  nieht  was  very  dark  round 
Goldsmith  just  now,  yet  the -ray 
was  shining  steadily  too.  In  few 
of  the  years  of  his  life  have  we 
more  decisive  evidence  of  strug- 
gles and  distress  than  in  this  of 
1764;  but  in  none  did  he  accom- 
plish so  much  for  an  enduring 
fame.  It  is  a  year  very  difficult 
to  describe,  however,  with  any 
accuracy  of  detail.  We  have 
little  to  guide  us  beyond  the  oc- 
casional memoranda  of  pub- 
lishers and  the  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fleming.  To  the  Is- 
lington lodging  he  returned  at 
the  beginning  of  April  (having 

*  "Received  from  Mr.  Dodsley  ten 
"  guineas  for  an  Oratorio  which  Mr.  New- 
"bery  and  he  are  to  share.  Oliver 
"Goldsmith.  Oct.  Slst  1764."  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Newbery  MSS. 

**  See  Nichols's  JUuatrations ,  vn.  24-5, 
and  post,  Book  IV.  chap.  xni.  The  verses 
above  quoted  are  from  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Oratorio.  The  song 
as  appended  to  The  Haunch  of  Venison  &c 
(1776)  will  be  found  in  MisceU.  Works,  iv. 
120-1. 
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paid  rent  for  the  retention  of 

"the  room,"  meanwhile,  at  the 

rate  of  about  three  shillings  a 

X764.    w^^^);  ^^^  ^^s  expenses  to 

the  end  of  June  are  con- 

"^^3^-  tained  in  his  landlady's 
bill.  They  seem  to  argue  fewer 
enjoyments,  and  less  credit  with 
Mrs.  Fleming.  No  dinners  or 
teas  are  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
The  sixpence  for  "sasafras"  (a 
humble  decoction  which  the  poet 
does  not  seem  to  have  despised, 
now  dealt  in  by  apothecaries 
chiefly)  is  always  carefully 
charged.  The  loans  are  only 
four,  and  of  moderate  amount;  a 
shilling  to  "pay  the  laundress," 
and  tenpence,  one  and  twopence, 
and  sixpence  "in  cash."  There 
are  none  of  the  old  entries  for 


port  wine.  Twopence,  twice,  for 
a  pint  of  ale,  and  twopence  for 
"opodildock,"  express  his  very 
humble  "extras."  But  as  these 
curious  documents /are  now  be- 
fore me,  and  have  never  been 
very  correctly  or  at  all  com- 
pletely printed,  it  will  be  well  to 
subjom  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
two  principal  accounts,  for  1763 
and  1764,  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts in  Mr.  Murray's  pos- 
session. They  certainly  tm-ow 
curious  light  upon  the  domestic 
economies  of  poor  Goldsmith; 
whose  fate  it  has  been  after 
death,  even  as  it  was  during  life, 
to  be  pursued  by  unsettled  ac- 
counts scored  up  against  him  by 
tailors  and  laundresses. 


"1763.    Doctr.  Goldsmith*       Dr.  to  EUz.  Fleming. 

Aug.  22.    A  Pint  of  Mountain ;£0    1    0 

A  Gentleman's  Dinner   ........  000 

24.  A  bottle  of  Port 020 

4  Gentlemen  Tea 016 

25.  Doctr.  Reman  Dinner  and  Tea 0    0    0 

Sept.   5. .  Doctr.  Reman  Dinner 000 

7.    Sasafras 006 

11.    Doctr.  Reman  Dinner 000 

29.  A  bottle  Port 020 

Mr.  Baggott  Dinner 000 

Oct.    8.    Sasafras 003 

10.    Mr.  Baggott  Tea 000 

14.    Paper 010 

24.    Sasafras 003 

.    25.    Paid  the  Newes  Man 0  16  10^ 

30.  Wine  and  Cakes 016 

31.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell 0    2    6 

Mr.  Baggott  Dinner 000 

Sasafras 006 

Nov.    5.    Sasafras 006 

10  sheets  of  paper 005 

.  8.    Penns 0    0    2| 

Paper 010 

Sasafras 006 

Carried  forward .    .    .  ;£l  13    6^ 

*  Endorsed  by  Newbei^  "Dr.  G.'s  acd,  &c.  settled.  1763," 
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Brought  forward    .    .    ;£  1  12  6^ 

7'       Nov.  |8.    To  3  Months*  Board 12  10  0 

To  Shoes  cleaning 0    2  6 

To  washing    ,    ,    , 0  18  0^ 

;fl5    3  0\    1764. 
*  Kecd.,  Dec.  9, 1763,  by  the  hands  of 

"Mr.  Newbery,  the  Contents  in  fall.  "Eliz.  Fleming.' 


Mt.  36. 


"1763.  Doetr.  Goldsmith  Dr.  to  Washing. 

Aug.  14.    8  Shirts  2  plain 026 

6  Neckcloths  1  Cap 003^ 

4  pr  Silk  Stockings 008 

2  pr  worsted  Do 0    0    2 

30.    7  Shirts  1  plain 023 

5  Neckcloths  1  Cap 003 

2  pr  Silk  Stockings  Ipr  worsted    ....  005 
Sept.  14.    6  Shirts  1  plain 0    1  11 

5  Neckcloths  1  Cap 003 

3  pr  Silk  Stockings  1  pr  worsted    ....  007 
27.    7  Shirts  1  plain 023 

4  pr  Silk  Stockings  1  pr  worsted    ....  009 

6  Neckcloths  1  Cap 0034 

Oct.   3.    1  Shirt 004 

4  pr  Silk  Stockings  2  pr  worsted    ....  0    0  10 

4  Neckcloths  1  Cap 0    0    2i 

24.    8  Shirts  2  plain 0    2    6 

5  Neckcloths  1  Cap 003 

3  pr  Silk  Stockings  1  pr  worsted    ....  007 

Nov.    8.    2  Shirts  1  plain 007 

2  Neckcloths  1  pr  Stockings 0    0    2 

£0  18    Oi" 


"  1764.    Doctr.  Goldsmith  Dr.  to  Eliz.  Fleming. 

To  the  Rent  of  the  Room  from  Dec.  25  to  March  29 .    .  £117    6 ' 

April  2.    A  Post  Letter 001 

3.    The  Stage  Coach  to  London 0    0    6 

f  7.    Lent  to  pay  the  Laundress 0    10 

11.  A  Post  Letter 001 

15.  A  Parcell  by  the  Coach 002 

18.    A  Post  Letter 001 

'19.    Sasafras 006 

25.    Sasafras 006 

May   2.    Sasafras 006 

3.    A  Post  Letter 001 

7.    A  Post  Letter 001 

Sasafras 006 

Gave  the  boy  for  carrying  the  Parcell  to 

PallMaU 008  = 

12.  Sasafras 006 

16.  A  Post  Letter 004 

17.  Pens  and  Paper 013 

21.    Sasafras 006 

23.    A  Post  Letter 0    0    1 

Carried  forwvd .    .    .  ;^2   ill 
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25. 


Jane  8. 
9. 


•    •                               Brought  forward    .    .  £2    4  11 

May  24.    Lent  m  Cash  .-.•.• 0    0  10 

A  Pint  of  Ale-     t»4 002 

Paper    i*ii».»»i.....  010 

Sasafras 006 

OpodUdock 002 

A  letter  to  the  Post 001 

Lent  in  Cash 012 

Sasafras 006 

Lent  in  Cash 0    0    6 

A  Post  Letter 001 

A  Post  Letter 001 

Sasafras 006 

To  cleaning  shoes 026 

'gashing,  and  Mending. 

3  Shirts,  3  Neckcloths,  4  pr.  Stockings     .    .  0    15^ 

2  Shirts,  2  Neckcloths,  1  Cap 0    0    Sj 

4  Shirts,  4  Neckcloths,  3  pr.  Stockings     .    .  0    19 
To  mending  3  pr.  Stockings 0    0    3 

3  Shirts,  3  Neckcloths,  1  pr.  Stockings     .    .  0    12^ 

4  Shirts,  4  Neckcloths,    1  pr.  Stockings, 
ICap 0    1    7i 

1  Pr.  Stockings,  mending 0    0    1 

4  Shirts,  4  Neckcloths,  4  pr.  Stockings     .    .  0    1  10 

3  Pr.  Stockings  mending 0    0    8 

For  Clotii  and  wristing  a  Shirt 0    0    6 

To  3  months'  Board,  JScc.,  from  March  29  to  ■ 

June  29 12  10    0 


21. 
27. 
28. 
30. 


April  17. 

May    3. 

12. 

26. 
June   8. 


15  12    9 


'*  Oliveb  GOLDtflOf  h.^* 


The  impression  left  by  the 
second  of  these  bills  is  borne  out 
by  Newbery's  concurrent  memo- 
randa of  money  advanced;  in 
sums  ridiculously  small,  and  for 
such  work  as  the  revision  of 
short  translations,  and  papers  for 
the  Christian  Magazine.*  What 
were  not  unusual  in  the  previous 
year,  as  cash  advances  of  one, 
two,  and  even  four  and  five 
guineas,  from  the  publisher,  have 
now  dwindled  down  to  "shil- 
*' lings ^'  and  "half-crowns;"  and 
the   question   has   been    raised 

*  For  this ,  the  Life  0/  Christ  and  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  before  referred  to,  appear 
to  have  been  translated;  Goldsmith  re- 
ceiying  %ll.  for  the  task  work. 


whether  Newbery,  to  satisfy  out- 
standing claims,  may  not  have 
engaged  him  for  some  part  of 
the  time  in  work  for  his  juvenile 
library.  The  author  of  Caleb 
Williams f  who  had  been  a  child's 
publisher  himself,  had  always  a 
strong  persuasion  that  Goldsmith 
wrote  Goody  Two  Shoes  (Mr, 
Thackeray  has  claimed  Tom 
Hickathrift  for  Fielding),*  and  if 

*  Yet  (such  are  the  differences  of  taste) 
Mr.  O.  S.  Carey ,  author  of  ChranKmhoUm- 
thologos,  thus  writes  to  Garrick  three 
years  after  the  present  date.  "I  had 
'*  rather  they  had  laid  the  History  of 
"Tom  Hickathrift  to  my  charge,  thaoi  to 
"say  I  was  the  author  of  The  Theatrical 
** Monitor;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  was 
"  never  published  anything  more  puerile, 
"invidious,  and  exceptionable."    Qairick 
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SO,  the  effort  belongs  to  the  pre- 
sent year;  for  Mrs.  Margery, 
radiant  with  gold  and  ginger- 
bread, and  rich  in  pictures  as 
extravagantly  ill  drawn  as  they 
are  dear  ana  well  remembered, 
made  her  appearance  at  Christ 
mas.  Other  aid  was  also  sought 
to  eke  out  that  of  Newbery;  and 
a  sum  of  thirteen  guineas  is  ac- 
knowledged from  Mr.  Griffin  (the 
publisher  of  the  Essays  in  the 
following  year),  but  without 
mention  of  the  labours  it  re- 
warded. 

That,  in  all  these  memoranda, 
the  entire  labours  of  the  year 

Cwrespcfndenice ,  i.  276.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  add,  that  Johnson  thought  the 
Tommy  Prudent  and  Goody  Two  Shoes 
class  of  children's  books  ixio  childish. 
** Babies  do  not  want,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  when  he  saw  these  books  of  New- 
bery's  in  her  nursery,  "to  hear  about 
"  babies.  They  like  to  be  told  of  giants 
"and  castles,  and  of  somewhat  which 
"can  stretch  and  stimulate  their  little 
** minds."  (Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  16.) 
He  would  therefore  have  been  more  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Mr.  Thackeray  than 
with  Mr.  Carey  on  the  merits  of  Tom 
Hickathrift ,  that  redoubtable  giant ;  and 
such ,  I  must  confess ,  is  also  my  inclin- 
ing. As  to  Goldsmith's  work  for  the 
nursery ,  which  since  I  made  the  remark 
in  the  text  has  been  insisted  on  in  various 
quartern  (see  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
Series,  xn.  41),  it  rests  upon  authority,  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  quite  unreliable.  A 
friend  suggests  even  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  Goldsmith's  authorship  of 
Goody  Two  Shoes  that  a  medicine  is 
praised  in  it  for  which  he  is  known  to 
have  had  a  predilection  (the  father  of 
Goody  dying  of  some  fever,  owing  to  his 
living  unfortunately  in  a  remote  village 
"  where  the  fame  of  Dr.  James's  excellent 
*' powders  had  not  reached");  the  truth 
being  that  Newbery  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  powders,  which  were  accordin^y 
puffed  in  his  books  on  all  practicable  oc- 
casions. 
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cannot  yet  be  accounted  for,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add.  We  are 
left  to  guess  what  other  work 
was  in  progress,  for  which  ^  ^ 
advances  were  not  avail-  ■— — - 
able;  and  in  this  an  anec-  -^^s^- 
dote  told  by  Reynolds  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Horneck  family  will 
offer  some  assistance.  He  went 
out  to  call  upon  Goldsmith,  he 
says,  not  having  seen  him  for 
some  time;  and  no  one  answer- 
ing at  his  door,  he  opened  it  with- 
out announcement,  and  walked 
in.  His  friend  was  at  his  desk, 
but  with  hand  uplifted,  and  a 
look  directed  to  another  part  of 
the  room ;  where  a  little  aog  sat 
with  difficulty  on  his  haunches, 
looking  imploringly  at  his  teacher, 
whose  rebuke  for  toppling  over 
he  had  evidently  just  received. 
Reynolds  advanced,  and  looked 
past  Goldsmith's  shoulder  at  the 
writing  on  his  desk.  It  seemed 
to  be  some  portions  of  a  poem; 
and  looking  more  closely,  he  was 
able  to  read  a  couplet  which  had 
been  that  instant  written.  The 
ink  of  the  second  line  was  wet. 

"By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares 
beguil'd; 
The    sports    of    children    satisfy   the 
child."* 

*  Europ.  Mag.  Prior  has  also  told  it 
(n.  33)  on  the  relation  of  Mrs.  Gwyn. 
The  authority  for  the  succeeding  anec- 
dote is  an  odd  little  book  called  Axiotnata 
Pacis,  from  which  I  quote:  "A  venerable 
"ftriend  who  lies  buried  in  Horfleld 
"churchyard,  once  related  to  me  an 
"anecdote  which  seemed  to  bring  me 
"  into  contact  for  a  moment  with  one  of 
"the  sweetest  minstrels  that  ever  warbled 
"  his  native  woodnotes  wild.  The  relator 
"  chanced  to  be  at  a  Liondon  tavern  ond 
"evening    when  a  gentleman    present 
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This  visit  of  Reynolds  is  one 

of  the  few  direct  evidences  which 

the  year  affords  of  his  usual  in 

,.,     tercourse    with  his  more 
1704. 


[Book  IH. 


distinguished  friends ;  and 
iEt36.  tjigj-g  ig  a.  story,  also  of 
this  time,  told  by  a  humble  friend 
of  Reynolds  who  engraved  many 
of  his  works  in  mezzotint,  of  his 
having  been  present  in  a  tavern 
when  he  heard  Goldsmith  read 
out  portions  of  a  manuscript 
poem  that  soon  after  appeared 
as  The  Traveller,  which  would 
show  that  the  society  of  humbler 
listeners  and  admirers  had  as  yet 
lost  none  of  its  charms  for  him. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  that  he  had  been  pretty 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
club  during  the  past  winter;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  had  been  often  at  their 
meetings,  of  which  the  only  trace 
now  left  is  the  record  of  loans  of 
money  begged  from  Newbery 
there  (in  which,  as  I  find  from 
inspection  of  the  originals,  the 
prudent  publisher  was  careful  to 
note  whenever  the  loan,  though 
but  of  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence, was  "without receipts ")f* 

"drew  a  manuscript  poem  from  his 
"pocket,  and  requested  permission  to 
"  read  it  to  the  company.  The  company 
"assented.  My  friend  (happy  listener) 
"was  William  Pether  the  well-known 
"mezzotinto  engraver.  The  poem  was 
"  Ths  Traveller,  and  the  reader  was  Oliver 
"Goldsmith." 

*  Several  of  the  entries  in  the  memo- 
randum subjoined  are  entered  in  pencil. 
"LentDr.  Goldsmith  for  his  instrument 
"(«n  pencO)  10s.  6d.  Doctor  Goldsmith, 
"Dr.  Money  lent  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
"(«n  pmcil\  3Z.  3«.  Feb.  14,  Lent  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  («n  pencil)  lU  Is.    March  5, 


and  his  miseries  and  necessities 
must  have  been  great  indeed, 
that  would  have  kept  him  long  a 
stranger  to  the  theatre. 

The  last  season  had  been  one 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  year 
1763  had  opened  with  evil  omen 
to  Garrick.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  memorable  night  at 
which  I  left  him  in  my  narrative 
of  his  triumph  at  Goodman's- 
fields,  when,  in  the  midst  of  un- 
exampled enthusiasm,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  little  deformed  figure 
in  a  side  box,  was  met  by  the 
approving  glance  of  an  eye  as 
bright  as  his  own,  and  in  the  ad- 
miration of  Alexander  Pope  his 
heart  swelled  with  the  sense  of 
fame,*    Garrick,    at   the   com- 

"Dr.  Goldsmith,  lU.  I5s.  May  1,  Lent 
"Dr.  Goldsmith,  10s.  ^.  Ditto,  3s.  Qd. 
"July  14,  Dr. Goldsmith,  29Z.  8s.  Aug.  15, 
"Ditto,  4J..  4s.  Sept.  1,  Ditto,  sT.  5s. 
"Nov.  17,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith,  5s.  3d. 
"July  7,  1764,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  {in 
"  pencil),  2s.  Lent  before  {in  peficil)y  2s.  6d. 
"April  30,  1765,  Lent  Dr.  Goldsmith  at 
"the  Society  {in  pencil),  dl.  3s."  Mr. 
Murray's  Newbery  MSS. 

*  "As  I  opened  the  part  I  saw  our 
"little  poetical  hero,  dressed  in  black, 
"seated  in  a  side  box  near  the  stage,  and 
"  viewing  me  with  a  serious  and  earnest 
"attention.  His  look  shot  and  thrilled 
"  like  lightning  through  my  fram^  and  I 
"had  some  hesitation  in  proReding, 
"  from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Rlcha^ 
"gradually  blazed  forth,  the  house  was 
"  in  a  roar  of  applause ,  and  the  conspir- 
"ing  hand  of  Pope  shadowed  me  with 
"laurels."  Percival  Stockdale's  Memoirs, 
u.  152-4.  Such  was  Garrick's  own  ac- 
count of  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
opening  of  his  career ;  and ,  at  the  close 
of  it ,  after  an  interval  of  six-and-thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  success ,  he  told  a 
friend  with  what  emotion  he  had  seen 
Charles  Fox  in  one  of  the  side  boxes ,  as 
he  rushed  off  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act  of  Lear  j  holding  up  hi^  haiida 
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mencement  of  that  year,  felt 
his  influence  shaken  and  his 
^ound  insecure.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  prices,  the  Fribble  whom 
Churchill  has  gibbeted  in  the 
Rosciad  led  a  riotous  opposition 
in  his  theatre,  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  offer  a  modified 
submission;  and  not  many  weeks 


with  animated  gesture  expressive  of  the 
wonder  of  his  admiration.  It  is  very 
pleasing,  let  me  add,  to  discover  repeated 
evidences,  in  this  not  very  reverential 
age,  of  the  deep  respect,  the  feeling  akin 
to  awe ,  with  whicli  Pope  was  regarded 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Even  John- 
son has  his  personal  pride  connected 
with  him,  and  often  "told  us  with  high 
"satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  Pope's  in- 
"  quiring  who  was  the  author  of  his  Lon- 
**don,  and  saying  he  will  be  soon  de- 
"  tsrre."  (BostPell,  ni.  86.)  Reynolds  too, 
like  Johnson  and  Garrick ,  had  his  story 
to  tell  of  the  great  little  monarch,  the 
supreme  despot,  of  the  age  of  literature 
just  passed  away.  He  was  in  a  crowded 
auction-room  on  his  first  arrival  in  Lon- 
don ,  watching  a  sale  of  pictures  for  his 
master  Hudson ,  when ,  as  he  stood  near 
the  auctioneer  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  he  became  aware  of  an  extra- 
ordinary bustle  among  the  crowd  at  the 
other  extremity  near  the  door ,  which  he 
could  only  account  for  at  the  moment  by 
supposing  that  some  one  had  fainted  from 
the  effect  of  the  heat.  But  he  soon  heard 
the  name  of  Mr.  Pope  whispered  from 
every  moutb ,  and  became  conscious  that 
the  poet  was  just  entering.  Every  per- 
son forming  that  crowd  then  drew  back 
and  divided  to  make  way  for  him  up  the 
centre  of  the  room ,  and  all  present ,  on 
either  side  of  the  passage  which  was 
formed,  held  out  their  hands  that  he 
might  touch  them  as  he  passed.  Rey- 
nolds occupied  a  modest  position  behind 
the  front  rank,  but  he  put  out  his  hand 
under  the  arm  of  the  person  who  stood 
before  him ,  and  Pope  took  it  as  he  did 
those  of  others  in  advancing.  Reynolds, 
when  his  own  fame  was  at  its  height, 
never  forgot  the  exquisite  pride  of  that 
moment.  See  Northcohf  h  10;  foid  Peechey, 
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later,     after    appearing    in    a 
comedy  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
giving  it  out  to  be  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  any  new  play    ^  g 
(the  character  was  a  solemn 


old  coxcomb,  and  one  of  ^^-s^. 
his  happiest  performances),*  he 
announced  his  determination  to 
go  abroad  for  two  years.  The 
pretence  was  health;  but  the 
real  cause  (resentment  of  what 
he  thought  the  public  indif- 
ference, and  a  resolve  that  they 
should  feel  his  absence)  is  sur- 
mised in  a  note  of  Lord  Bath's 
which  lies  before  me,  addressed 
to  his  nephew  Colman,  the  ad 
interim  manager  of  the  theatre. 

Garrick  left  London  in  the 
autumn;  and  his  first  letter  to 
Colman  from  Paris  describes  the 
honours  which  were  showering 
upon  him,  the  plays  revived  to 
please  him,  and  the  veteran  ac- 
tors recalled  to  act  before  him. 
He  had  supped  with  Marmontel 
and  d'Alembert;  "the  Clairon" 
was  at  the  supper,  and  recited 
them  a  charming  scene  from 
Athalie;  and  he  had  himself  given 
the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth,  the 
curse  in  Lear,  and  the  falling 
asleep  of  Sir  John  Brute,  with 
such  extraordinary  effect,  that 
"the  most  wonderful  wonder  of 
"wonders"  was  nothing  to  it. 
Yet  on  the  very  day  that  letter 
was  written  (the  8th  of  October, 
1763)9  a  more  wonderful  wonder 
was  enacting  on  the  boards  of 
his  own  theatre.  A  yoimg 
bankers'  clerk  named  Powell,  to 

*  Sir  Anthony  Branville  in  the  JH^^ 
CQvery, 
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whom,  on  hearing  him  rehearse, 
he  had  given  an  engagement  be- 
fore  he   left  London    of  three 
1764.    pounds  a  week  for  three 
years,   appeared  on  that 


'^'•3^-  day  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Philaster,  and  took  the 
audience  by  storm.  Foote  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  the  only 
unmoved  spectator.*  The  rest 
of  the  audience  were  not  content 
with  clapping;  "they  stood  up 
"and  shouted,''  says  Walpole; 
and  Foote's  jeering  went  for  no- 
thing. Walpole  describes  the 
scene  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  satisfied  secret  persuasion 
(in  which  Goldsmith  certainly 
shared)  that  Garrick  had  at  last 
met  a  dangerous  rival.  He  calls 
the  new  actor  "what  Mr.  Pitt 
"  called  my  Lord  Chve,"  a  heaven 
bom  hero;**  says  the  heads  of 
the  whole  town  are  turned;  and 
describes  all  the  boxes  taken  for 
a  month.  Powell's  salary  was 
at  once  raised  to  ten  pounds  a 
week,  George  Garrick  consent- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  brother; 
and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
town  to  see  him  in  new  charac- 
ters, and  the  readiness  of  the 
management  in  giving  way  to  it, 
that  in  this  his  first  season,  from 
October  '63  to  May  '64,  he  ap- 
peared in  seventeen  different 
plays,  to  a  profit  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  nearl)^  seven  thousand 
pounds.***  His  most  success- 
ful efforts  indicate  the  attractive 


*  Davies's  Life  of  Cfanick,  u.  71. 
**  Letters  to  Mann,  1. 167. 
*♦*  See  Boaden^s  prefatory  mexaoir  to 
Gar,  Corr.  i.  xi^n. 


points  of  his  style.  In  Philaster 
he  appeared  sixteen  times,  in 
Posthumus  eleven,  seven  times 
in  Jaffier,  six  in  Castalio,  and 
five  in  Alexander.  Garrick  him- 
self had  meanwhile  written  to 
him  from  Italy  to  warn  him 
against  such  characters  as  the 
latter,  and  restrain  him  from  at- 
tempting too  much.*  The  ad- 
vice was  admirably  written,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  its 
sincerity.  Remoteness  of  place 
has  in  some  respects  the  effect 
of  distance  of  time;  and  the 
g^eat  actor,  doubtless  not  sorry 
to  be  absent  till  the  novelty 
should  abate,  was  less  likely  to 
be  jealous  in  Piedmont  or  the 
Savoy  than  in  the  green-room  of 
Drury-lane.  He  knew  himself 
yet  unassailed  in  what  he  had  al- 
ways felt  to  be  his  main  strength, 
his  versatility  and  variety  of 
power.**    Three  men  were  now 

*  "  I  am  very  ang^  with  Powell ,"  he 
writes  to  Colman,  "for  playing  that 
'I  detestable  part  of  Alexander.  Every 
"genius  must  despise  it,  because  that, 
and  such  fiistian-like  stuff,  is  the  bane 
"  of  true  merit.  If  a  man  can  act  it  well, 
"I  mean  to  please  the  people,  he  has 
'' something  in  him  that  a  good  actor 
"  should  not  have.  He  might  have  served 
'Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  himself  too,  in 
'some  good  natural  character.  I  hate 
'your  roarers."  Home,  AprU  11,  1764. 
Memoirs  of  the  Colmans,  i.  Ill,  112.  And 
see  an  excellent  letter  to  Powell  himself, 
written  from  Paris  in  December  1764, 
Garrick  Correspondence,  i.  177-8. 

**  The  earliest  of  Garrick's  critics  was 
one  of  the  most  discriminating,  and  is 
entitled  on  other  grounds  to  be  listened 
to  with  respect,  for  he  became  a  bishop, 
and,  even  after  he  had  published  his 
book  on  the  Prophecies,  continued  to 
think  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  not  tux^ 
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dividing  his  laurels;  and  till 
Powell  could  double  Richard  and 
Sir  John  Brute,  till  O'Brien  could 

worthy  of  his  regard.  Newton  lived  with 
Lord  Carpenter  in  Grosvenor-square ,  as 
tutor  to  his  son,  when  the  Goodman's- 
fields  prodigy  began  to  be  talked  about ; 
took  additional  interest  in  him  as  a  fel- 
low-townsman of  Lichfield ;  and  not  only 
used  to  travel  every  week  that  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles  to  see  the  new  actor, 
but,  sending  servants  beforehand  to  keep 
places  (necessary  then)  that  nothing  of 
eye  or  gesture  might  be  lost ,  carried  to 
Goodman's-fields  with  him  all  the  great 
people  he  could  induce  to  accompany  him, 
and  wrote  excellent  letters  of  encourage- 
ment and  advice  to  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration. I  quote  from  one  which  is 
dated  exactly  six  months  from  the  day  of 
Garrick^s  first  appearance.  After  telling 
him  that  one  of  the  masters  of  West- 
minster school  who  remembered  Booth 
and  Betterton  was  of  opinion  that  in 
liear  he  had  far  excelled  the  first  and 
even  equalled  the  last,  '*The  thing,"  he 
continues,  ''that  strikes  me  above  all 
** others,  is  that  variety  in  your  acting, 
"and  your  being  so  totally  a  different 
**man  in  Lear  from  what  you  are  In 
**  Richard.  There  is  a  sameness  in  every 
"other  actor.  Gibber  is  something  of  a 
''coxcomb  in  everything;  and  Wolsey, 
"and  S3rphax,  and  lago,  all  smell  strong 
**of  the  essence  of  Lord  Foppington. 
"Booth  was  a  philosopher  inCato,  and 
"was  a  philosopher  in  everything  else. 
**His  passion  in  Hotspur  and  Lear  was 
"much  of  the  same  nature,  whereas 
"your's  was  an  old  man's  passion,  and 
**  an  old  man^s  voice  and  action ;  and  in 
"the  four  parts  wherein  I  have  seen  you, 
"Richard,  Ohamont,  Bayes,  and  Lear,  I 
"never  saw  four  actors  more  diflforent 
"from  one  another,  than  you  are  firom 
"yourself."  Oarrick  Correspofidence ,  i.  7. 
This  letter  (written,  be  it  remembered, 
whenGaurrick  was  only  twenty -five)  helps 
to  explain  what  was  meant  by  the  cele- 
brated prompter  of  Drury-lane,  Waldron, 
a  man  of  discernment  and  even  taste  in 
poetry,  when  he  frankly  made  answer, 
on  a  question  of  comparison  between  his 
early  master  Garrick ,  and  a  later  orna- 
ment of  the  stage,  "No  man  admires  Mr. 
"Kemble,  sir,  more  than  I  do.  He  is  a 
** great  man!  a  very  great  man t  bat  Mr. 


alternate  Ranger  with  Macbeth, 
and  till  Weston  could  exhibit 
Lear  by  the  side  of  AbelDrugger, 
Garrick  had  no  call  to  be    ^  g 

seriously  alarmed.  '- 

Be  that  as  it  might,  '^'•3^- 
however,  Powell's  success  was  a 
great  thing  for  the  authors.  He 
came  to  occupy  for  them,  op- 
portunely, a  field  which  the  other 
had  avowedly  abandoned;  and 
Goldsmith,  always  earnest  for 
the  claims  of  writers,  sym- 
pathised strongly  in  his  success. 
Another  incident  of  the  theatri- 
cal season  made  hardly  less  noise. 
O'Brien's  charms  in  Ranger  and 
Lovemore  proved  too  much  for 
Lady   Susan  Fox-Strangways,  * 

"  Garrick,  sir,  bless  my  soul !  it  was  quite 
"  a  different  sort  of  thing."  Even  Horace 
Walpole,  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
depreciations  of  Garrick  (Coll.  Lett.  v.  11, 
12),  is  unconsciously  betrayed  into  an 
admission  of  his  unrivalled  variety  and 
versatility  when  he  summons  back  two 
of  the  Betterton  race,  lays  under  con- 
tribution the  French  stage,  and  has  to 
pick  and  choose  from  among  the  living 
English  actors,  before  he  can  establish 
the  fact  of  his  having  had  equals  or 
superiors  in  the  art.  So  when  Johnson 
talked  of  the  old  actors  during  the  tour 
to  the  Hebrides  (Bostrell,  iv.  I»2):  "You 
"compare  them  with  Garrick  and  see 
"the  deficiency.  Garrick's  great  dis- 
"tinction  is  his  universality." 

*  "A  very  pleasing  girl,  though  not 
"  handsome.  . . .  Lord  Ilchester  doated 
"  on  her."  Letters  to  Mann ,  i.  195.  The 
branch  of  the  Fox  family  to  which  Lady 
Susan  belonged  took  the  name  of  Strang- 
ways  on  her  father's  marriage  with  an 
heiress  so  called.  "The  king,"  writes 
her  uncle  Lord  Holland  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
asking  him  for  a  place  in  the  New  York 
Customs  to  banish  O^Brien  to,  "has 
"  shown  so  much  compassion  on  this  un- 
" happy  occasion,  that,"  &c.  QrenviUe 
Correspondence t  n.  447.  "O'Brien  and 
"Lady  Susan,"   says  Walpole  to  Lortl 
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and  she  ran  away  with  him.  It 
cured  Walpole  for  a  time  of  his 
theatre-gomg.  He  had  a  few 
1764.  ^^ys  before  been  protest- 
•-r-T-  Ing  to  Lord  Hertford  that 
^^3^-  he  had  the  republican 
spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  and  that 
his  name  was  thoroughly  Hora- 
tius;*  but  a  homely -looking 
earl's  daughter  runnmg  away 
with  a  handsome  young  player, 
ran  away  with  all  his  philosophy. 
He  thought  a  footman  would 
have    been    preferable,**    and 

Hertford,  "are  to  be  transported  to  the 
"Ohio  and  have  a  grant  of  40,000  acres." 
CoU.  Lett.  IV.  404.  In  Taylor's  Records  of 
his  life  (1. 177)  it  is  said  of  O'Brien  "that 
"he  was  a  fencing-master  in  Dublin,  or 
**the  son  of  a  fencing-master,  but  with 
"manners  so  easy  and  so  sprightly  that 
"he  was  admitted  into  the  best  company, 
"and  was  a  member  of  several  of  the 
"most  fashionable  clubs  at  the  west  end 
"of  the  town." 

*  CoU.  Lett.  IV.  386. 

*♦  CoU.  Lett.  rv.  405.  Within  a  very 
few  months  his  preference  was  gratified 
by  another  of  his  lady  friends,  Lord 
Rockingham's  youngest  sister,  actually 
marrying  her  Irish  footman,  Mr.  William 
Sturgeon.  CoU.  Lett.  iv.  460.  ("A  sen- 
"  sible,  well-educated  woman,"  says  Gray, 
"27  years  old  indeed,  and  homely 
"enough."  Coneapondence  with  Mason, 
335.)  Yet,  such  are  the  strange  incon- 
sistencies of  character,  this  same  Horace 
Walpole  could  thus  write  to  Mann  eight 
years  later:  "We  have  an  instance  in  our 
"family  of  real  dignity  of  mind,  and  I 
"set  it  down  as  the  most  honourable 
"  alliance  in  the  pedigree.  The  dowager 
"Lady  Walpole"  (his  aunt),  "you  know, 
"was  a  French  staymaker's  daughter. 
"When  ambassadress  in  France,  the 
"queen  expressed  surprise  at  herspeak- 
"  ing  so  good  French.  Lady  Walpole  said 
"she  was  a  Frenchwoman.  *Fran<jai8l' 
"replied  the  queen.  *Vous  Francis, 
"^madamel  et  de  quelle  famille?' 
"  ^D'aucune,  madame,'  answered  my 
*'aunt.  Don't  you  think  that  ancune 
**0OQuded    greater    than  Montmoroncy 
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could  not  have  believed  that 
Lady  Susan  would  have  stooped 
so  low.  On  the  other  hand. 
Goldsmith  speaks  of  O^Brien's 
elegance  and  accomplishments 
("bv  nature  formed  to  please," 
saia  Churchill),  and  seems  to 
think  them  not  unfairly  matched.* 

"would  have  done?  One  must  have  a 
"great  soul,  to  be  of  the  at<cwn«  family; 
"which  is  not  necessary,  to  be  a 
"Howard."  Lett,  to  Mann.  n.  221.  But 
then  she  had  become  a  Walpole. 

*  A  clever  little  piece  called  Cross  Pur^ 
poses,  written  by  O'Brien,  was  played 
after  his  return  from  America;  and  he 
afterwards  less  successfully  borrowed 
from  the  French  a  comedy  called  the 
Duel.  O'Brien  lived  to  a  very  great  age, 
and  is  remembered  living  "  on  his  farm  " 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century ; 
while  his  wife ,  Lady  Susan ,  did  not  die 
till  1827 ,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  quote  a  hitherto  un- 
published letter  of  his  to  Geoi^e  Garrick, 
which  pleasantly  exhibits  the  social  na- 
ture of  the  man,  the  regret  with  which  he 
entered  the  temporary  exile  to  which  the 
pride  of  his  wife's  grand  relations  had 
sentenced  him,  and  the  wondrous  changes 
which  a  century  has  made  in  the  scene 
of  his  exile.  The  letter  Was  probably  one 
of  his  first  from  New  York,  and  its  date 
shows  with  what  a  horrible  haste 
("O'Brien  and  his  lady  big  with  child,'* 
writes  Gray  to  the  master  of  Pembroke, 
Oct.  29, 1764,  "are  embarked  for  America 
"to  cultivate  their  40,000  acres  ofwood- 
"land")  the  fashionable  folk  had  packed 
them  off.  "Nkw  York,  Nov.  10th,  1764. 
"Dear  Gborob,  Though  I  think  you 
"  don't  deserve  it  at  my  hands,  yet  I  must 
"write  to  you,  and  beg  you  will  take  the 
"first  opportunity  to  let  me  hear  from 
"  you,  how  you  do ,  and  how  every  thing 
"goes  on  among  you  at  old  Drury,  where 
"I  often  wish  myself,  just  to  take  a  peep 
"thro'  the  curtain  and  have  a  frisk  in  the 
"green-room.  ...  I  suppose  you  long  to 
"have  an  account  of  our  passage,  and 
"this  place.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  a 
"very  remarkable  one  for  the  time  of 
"year,  they  say,  being  only  34  days — ^but 
"  between  you  and!,  the  tempest  wo  hftvo 
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But  much  depends  on  whether 
these  things  are  viewed  from  a 
luxurious  seat  in  the  private 
boxes,  or  from  a  hard  bench  in 
the  upper  gallery. 

Poverty  pressed  heavily  just 
now  upon  Goldsmith,  as  I  have 
said.  His  old  friend  Grainger 
came  over  on  leave  from  his 
West  India  station,  to  bring  out 

"been  used  to  see  on  dryland  before  a 
"  crowded  bouse ,  is  far  pleasanter  than 
"some  we  met  with  on  the  American 
"coast.  I  assure  you  I  thought  it  a 
"serious  affair,  and  began  to  say  my 
"  short  prayers.  Lady  Susan  was  vastly 
"ill  the  whole  way,  but  is  now  quite  well 
"  again  and  sends  you  her  compliments. 
'*  New  York  is  not  equal  to  London ,  but 
"  we  shall  be  veiy  comfortable  I  make  no 
**  doubt — every  one  here  seems  extremely 
"disposed  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as 
"possible  to  us.  Everything  appears  just 
"in  the  bud,  a  world  in  its  infancy, 
**  which  to  folks  used  to  the  conveniences 
"  and  luxuries  of  London  is  at  the  first 
**  rather  awkward — ^time  makes  eveiy- 
'Hhing  feel  less  so.  Whenever  I  meet 
"  with  anything  I  think  worth  your  while 
"accepting,  you  may  be  sure  I  won't 
"forget  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
"you'll  do  me  the  fiavor  to  desire  Mr. 
"  Wood&U  will  send  me  the  Public  Ad- 
*'  vertisers  that  I  may  see  the  progress  of 
"Politics  and  Plays  at  one  view.  He  may 
"  send  them  regularly  by  the  packets  as 
"  they  come ;  and  if  possible  let  me  have 
*  *  them  from  the  first  day  the  house  opened, 
"  and  so  on  day  by  day ;  PU  have  them 
"all  the  while  I  continue  in  this  coun- 
"try.  .  .  .  Hearing  from  England  will  be 
**  my  greatest  pleasure ,  therefore  I  hope 
"you  among  the  rest  won't  forget  me. 
"  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  I  am  ever, 
**Dear  George,  Yours  most  sincerely 
"Wm.  O'Bbibn."  After  his  return  to 
England,  O'Brien  got  the  place  of  re- 
Oeiver-general  of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
and  you  see  him  in  the  peerages  as  Wm. 
O'Brien,  of  Stinsford  Co.  Dorset,  Esq 
^here  he  died  in  1815).  See  note  to 
Garrick  Correspondence,  i.  170.  See  also 
Taylor's  Records  of  his  own  JAfe,  i.  176, 
4Uia  S^Im^  Correspondence,  i.  879« 


his  poem  of  the  Sugaf  Cane;  and 
found  him  in  little  better  plight 
than  in  his  garret  days.  "When 
"I  taxed  little  Goldsmith       . 

"for  not  writing,^'  he  says  '- 

to  Percy,  "as  he  promised  -^^-s^- 
"me,  his  answer  was,  that  he 
"never  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life; 
"and  'faith  I  believe  him,  unless 
"to  a  bookseller  for  money."* 

♦  Letter  to  Percy,  dated  March  24, 
1764,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vn.  286. 
In  the  same  letter  he  describes  himself  to 
have  been  robbed ,  "  about  three  o'clock 
"  of  the  day  we  parted ,  about  three  miles 
"on  this  [London]  side  of  St.  Albans. 
"Luckily  he  did  not  ask  for  my  watch, 
"  and  went  off  by  telling  me  he  was  sorry 
"to  be  obliged  to  take  our  money.  So 
"civil  are  our  highwaymen.  In  France 
"or  Spain  our  death  would  have  pre- 
"  ceded  the  robbery."  Mrs.  Thrale  writes 
to  Johnson  (October  1773),  "Mr.M—  was 
"robbed  going  home  two  nights  ago, 
"and  had  a  comical  conversation  with 
"  the  highwayman  about  behaving  like  a 
"gentleman.  He  paid  four  guineas  for 
"it."  Fioeei  Letters,  1. 185.  I  may  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  in  the 
fifty-first  volume  of  the  Qentleman's  Ma,ga- 
gine,  39,  there  is  given  an  "Epitaph  in 
"Jamaica.  By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Not 
"printed  in  his  works;"  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  may  in  some  way  be 
connected  with  Grainger,  whether  as 
written  by  his  request,  or  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  some  friend  introduced  by  him  to 
Goldsmith.  The  epitaph  itself  is  worth 
subjoining  as  a  well-balanced  specimen 
of  tombstone-literature ,  richly  merited  if 
true.  It  is  "On  Zachary  Bayly,  Esq. 
"He  was  a  man,  to  whom  the  endow- 
"ments  of  Nature  rendered  those  of  Art 
"  superfiuous.  He  was  wise ,  without  the 
"assistance  of  recorded  Wisdom;  and 
"eloquent,  beyond  the  precepts  of 
"scholastic  Rhetoric.  His  study  was  of 
"Men,  and  not  of  Books;  and  he  drank 
"  of  Knowledge,  not  from  the  Stream,  but 
"from  the  Source.  To  Genius,  which 
"might  have  been  fortunate  without 
"Diligence,  he  added  aDiligence,  which, 
"without  Genius,  might  have  com- 
"manded  Fortune,    He  gathered  richer 
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In  the  present  year,   it   would 

seem,  he  had  more  experience 

than  success  in  appHcations  of 

1764.    ^^^^   kind.      Yet  he  was 

also  himself  in  communica- 

"^'•3^"  tion  with  Grainger's  cor- 
respondent. Percy  was  still,  as 
he  had  long  been,  busy  with  his 
Reliqius;  and  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  that  work, 
which  more  than  any  other  in  its 
age  contributed  to  bring  back  to 
the  study  and  appreciation  of 
poetry  a  natural,  healthy,  and 
passionate  tone,  took  frequent 
counsel  with  Goldsmith.  To 
their  intercourse  respecting  it, 
we  owe  the  charming  ballad  with 
the  prettiest  of  opening  hnes, 
"Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the 
"dale;"  and  Percy  admitted 
many  obligations  of  ^knowledge 
and  advice,  in  which  no  other 
man  of  letters  in  that  day  could 
so  well  have  assisted  him.  The 
foremost  of  them,  Johnson  him- 
self, was  indifferent  enough  to 
the  whole  scheme;  though  at  this 
time  a  visitor,  with  Miss  Wil- 
liams, in  Percy's  vicarage-house. 
Little  else  than  a  round  of 
visitings,  indeed,  does  the  pre- 
sent year  seem  to  have  been  to 
Johnson;  though  the  call  for  his 

"with  honour,  and  seemed  to  possess 
"them  only  to  be  liberal.  His  private 
"  virtues  were  not  less  conspicuous  than 
"his  public  benevolence.  He  considered 
"  Individuals  as  Brethren ,  and  his  Coun- 
"try  as  a  Parent.  May  his  Talents  be 
*' remembered  with  respect,  his  Virtues 
"with  emulation!"  In  a  later  number 
of  the  same  magazine ,  I  should  add ,  the 
authorship  is  given  to  Hawkesworth, 
whom  it  is  said  that  Goldsmith  had  as- 
gisted  in  it. 


Shakespeare  (on  which  he  had 
so  long  been  engaged)  was  never 
so  urgent  as  now.*  He  passed 
part  of  the  spring  with  his  friend 
Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
it  was  long  remembered  how 
suddenly,  and  to  what  amaze- 
ment of  the  elders  of  the  family, 
he  had  laid  himself  down  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  hill  behind  the 
house,  and  rolled  over  and  over 
to  the  bottom;**  he  had  stayed 
the  summer  months  and  part  of 
August  with  Percy,  at  Easton- 
Mauduit  vicarage  in  Northamp- 
tonshire;*** and  on  his  return 
to  town  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Thrales.  Is  it 
necessary  to  describe  the  tall, 
stately,  well-informed,  worthy 
brewer,   and   tory  member  for 

*  "Will  Mr.  Johnson's  Shakespeare 
"bvbb  appear?"  had  been  Dr.  Wilson's 
question  to  Derrick  more  than  a  year 
before,  in  a  letter  in  my  possession  other- 
wise noticeable  for  a  mention  of  the  Gen- 
tleman in  Black ;  whom ,  says  the  worthy 
Doctor,  "I  should  like  to  have  had  the 
"honour  to  know."  To  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  what  he  did  know,  he  had  as 
little  suspicion  as  his  fellow  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  Wilder  himself. 

**  "Poor,  dear  Dr.  Johnson,"  said 
Langton  to  Mr.  Best,  some  years  after 
Johnson's  death,  "when  he  came  to  this 
"spot,  turned  back  to  look  down  the  hill, 
"  and  said  he  was  determined  '  to  take  a 
roll  down.'  When  we  understood 
"what  he  meant  to  do,  we  endeavoured 
"to  dissuade  him;  but  he  was  resolute, 
"saying,  'he  had  not  had  a  roll  for  a 
"  'long  time;'  and  taking  out  of  his 
"lesser  pockets  whatever  might  be  in 
"them — keys,  pencil,  purse,  or  penknife, 
"and  laying  himself  parallel  with  the 
"edge  of  the  hill,  he  actually  descended, 
"turning  himself  over  and  over,  till  he 

came   to  the  bottom."     Best's  Mem(h- 
rials,  65. 

***  BosweH,  n.  269,  and  282. 
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Southwark;  or  his  brisk,  viva- 
cious, half-learned,  plump  little 
wife?  Is  not  their  friendship 
known  as  the  solace  of  Johhson^s 
later  life,  and  remembered  when- 
ever he  is  named?  Thrale  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  men  of 
letters  and  celebrity;  and  Arthur 
Murphy,  who  had  for  some  years 
acted  as  provider  in  that  sort  to 
the  weekly  dinners*  at  South- 
wark and  Streatham,  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  this  time  as 
pretty  as  she  was  lively,  gar- 
rulous, and  young;**  to  more 

*  It  was  through  him  "the  set"  were 
introdaced.  He  had  done  the  same  office 
in  Garrick^s  case  four  years  earlier. 
"  You  stand  engaged ,"  he  writes  to  him 
in  May  1760,  "to  Mr.  Thrale  for  Wednes- 
"  day  se'enlght.  You  need  not  apprehend 
"  drinking ;  it  is  a  very  easy  house ,  and 
"  the  scheme  of  going  to  SLanelagh  will 
"  be  agreeable  to  him.  I  am  to  dine 
"with  him  to-morrow,  in  order  to  ad- 
*'jonm  in  the  evening  to  Ranelagh,  so 
"fond  is  he  of  that  place."  Qar.  Cor. 
1. 116. 

**  Mr.  Croker  is  the  only  infallible 
authority  I  know  on  the  question  of  a 
lady's  age,  and  he  has  settled  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  though  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. In  his  last  edition  of  Boswett 
(110)  he  says,  "She  was  about  twenty- 
**  four  or  twenty -five  years  of  age ,  when 
**  this  acquaintance  commenced.  At  the 
**time  of  my  first  edition  I  was  unable  to 
'*  ascertain  precisely  Mrs.  Piozzi's  age — 
"but  a  subsequent  publication,  named 
^^Piozziana,  fixes  her  birth  on  her  own 
"authority  to  the  16th  January,  1740;  yet 
*'even  that  is  not  quite  conclusive,  for 
"she  calls  it  1740  old  style y  that  is,  1741. 
"I  must  now  of  course  adopt,  though  not 
"  without  some  doubt ,  the  lady's  rockon- 
"ing."  Happily  this  doubt  was  solved 
before  the  completion  of  his  labour, 
though  not  in  the  lady's  favour ,  for  in  a 
subsequent  note  (650)  he  says,  "I  have 
**  found  evidence  under  her  own  hand 
"  that  my  suspicion  was  just,  and  that  she 


than  a  woman's  quickness  of  ob- 
servation, added  all  a  woman's 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  heart; 
indulged  in  literary  airs  ^^ 
and  judgments,  which  she 
put  on  with  am  audacity  as  ^^'  ^^' 
full  of  charms  as  of  blunders: 
and  beyond  measure  captivated 
Johnson.  She  was  his  Madam, 
My  Mistress,  his  Dearest  of  all  Dear 
Ladies,  whom  he  lectured  only 
because  he  loved,  for  where  she 
came,  she  brought  him  sunshine. 
Like  some  "gay  creature  of  the 
"element"  she  flitted  past  the 
gloomy  scholar,  still  over- toiled 
and  weary,  though  resting  at  last. 
"You  little  creatures,"  he  ex- 
claimed, on  her  appearing  before 
him  one  day  in  a  dark-coloured 
dress,  "you  should  never  wear 
"those  sort  of  clothes;  they  are 
"unsuitable  in  every  way.  What! ' 
"have  not  all  insects  gay 
"colours?"*    The  house  of  the 

"was  born  in  1740,  neio  style."  In  an- 
other note  to  the  same  edition,  Mr. 
Croker  has  the  satisfaction  of  settling  the 
late  Lady  Cork's  age ,  long  held  to  be  in- 
soluble. "I  found  by  the  register  of  St. 
"James's  parish  that  she  had  understated 
"her  age  by  one  year.  She  died  on  the 
"30th  of  May,  1840,  aged  95."  (646).  I 
need  hardlv  add  that  the  same  ruthless 
authority  discovered,  at  the  cost  of  a 
journey  to  a  much  more  distant  parish- 
register,  that  poor  Fanny  Burney  had 
understated  her  age  by  no  less  than  ten 
years ;  and  that  instead  of  being  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  hardly  out  of  the  nursery, 
when  she  surprised  the  world  by  Evelina, 
she  was  in  truth  a  mature  young  lady  of 
twen^-seven!  Nevertheless  this  was  a 
fact  in  literary  history  worth  setting 
right,  and  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Croker 
accordingly. 

*  Anecdotes,  279.  Her  greatest  fault 
was  a  kind  of  saucy  carelessness  of  speech, 
which  showed  itself  sometimes  in  "litilQ 
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hospitable  brewer  became  to  him 
a  second  home,  where  unac- 
customed comforts  awaited  him, 
1764.  ^^^  ^^  most  famiUar 
-^ —  friends  were  invited  to 
/Et.36.  please  him;  immediately 
after  his  first  visit,  the  Thursdays 
in  every  week  were  set  apart  for 
dinner  with  the  Thrales ;  and  be- 
fore long  there  was  a  "Mr.  John- 
" son's  room"  both  in  the  South- 
wark  mansion  and  the  Streatham 
villa.  Verv  obvious  was  the  ef- 
fect upon  him.  His  melancholy 
was  diverted,  and  his  irregular 
habits  lessened,  all  said  who  ob 
served  him  closely;  but  not  the 
less  active  were  his  sympathies 
still,  in  the  direction  of  that 
Grub-street  world  of  struggle 
and  disaster,  of  cock-loft  loag- 
•  ings  and  penny-ordinaries,  from 
which  he  had  at  last  effected  his 
own  escape. 

An  illustration  of  this,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  inter- 
course, much  impressed  Mrs. 
Thrale.  One  day,  she  says,  he 
was  called  abruptly  from  their 
house  after  dinner,  and  return- 
ing in  about  three  hours,  said  he 
had  been  with  an  enraged  author, 
whose  landlady  pressed  him  for 

Eayment  within  aoors ,  while  the 
ailiffs  beset  him  without;  that 
he  was  drinking  himself  drunk 

** variations  in  narrative,"  never  de- 
liberate ,  [and  which  she  would  have  ex- 
cused on  the  score  that  one  cannot  be 
perpetually  watching.  "Nay,  then," 
wisely  observed  Johnson,  "  you  migld  to  be 
**  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more  from 
''  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  in- 
*Uentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much 
''falsehood  in  the  world."  BosweU, 
yn.  67. 


with  madeira  to  drown  care,  and 
fretting  over  a  novel  which  when 
finished  was  to  be  his  whole  for- 
tune; but  he  could  not  get  it 
done  for  distraction,  nor  could 
he  step  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  to 
sale.  Mr.  Johnson,  therefore, 
she  continues,  set  away  the 
bottle,  and  went  to  the  book- 
seller, recommending  the  per- 
formance, and  desiring  some  im- 
mediate relief;  which  when  he 
brought  back  to  the  writer,  the 
latter  called  the  woman  of  the 
house  directly  to  partake  of 
punch,  and  pass  their  time  in 
merriment.  "It  was  not,"  she 
concludes,  "till  ten  years  after,  I 
"dare  say,  that  something  in 
"Doctor  Goldsmith's  behaviour 
"struck  me  with  an  idea  that  he 
"was  the  very  man,  and  then 
"Johnson  confessed  that  he  was 
"so;  the  novel  was  the  charming 
"  Ficar  of  Wakefield, "  * 

A  more  scrupulous  and  patient 
writer  corrects  some  inaccuracies 
of  the  lively  little  lady,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  anecdote  au- 
thentically from  Johnson's  own 
exact  narration.  "I  received  one 
"morning,"  Boswell  represents 
Johnson  to  have  said,  "a  mes- 
"sage  from  poor  Goldsmith  that 
"he  was  in  great  distress,  and, 
"as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
"come  to  me,   begging  that  I 

*  Anscdotes,  119-20.  Mrs.  Thrale  fixes 
the  date  of  the  incident  as  not  later  than 
1765  or  6;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  her  little  volume  of  Anecdotes  was 
written  and  printed  while  she  was  in 
Italy  (it  appeared  in  1786) ,  without  the 
means  of  correcting  any  such  slip  of 
memory. 
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"would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
"possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea, 
"and  promised  to  come  to  him 
"  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as 
"soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and 
"found  that  his  landlady  had  ar- 
" rested  him  for  his  rent,  at 
"which  he  was  in  a  violent  pas- 
"sion.  I  perceived  that  he  nad 
"already  changed  my  guinea, 
"and  had  got  a  bottle  of  madeira 
"and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put 
"the  cork  into  the  bottle,  de- 
" sired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
"began  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
**  means  by  which  he  might  be 
"extricated.*  He  then  told  me 
"that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for 
"the  press,  which  he  produced 
"to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and 
"  saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady 
"I  should  soon  return;  and,  hav- 
"ing  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it 
"for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought 
"Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he 
"discharged  his  rent,  not  with- 
"out  ratmg  his  landlady  in  a 
**high  tone  for  having  used  him 
"so  ill.''** 


♦  Mr.  Croker  has  pointed  out  that 
George  Steerens  (in  the  Landofi  Magazine, 
LiV.  353)  tells,  curiously  enough ,  a  not 
dissimilar  stoiy  of  Johnson  himself,  who 
very  frankly  confessed  to  have  been 
sometimes  in  the  power  of  bailiffs ,  and 
that  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa, 
was  his  constant  fWend  on  such  occa- 
aions.  "I  remember  writing  to  him," 
said  .Johnson ,  '^from  a  sponging  house; 
**and  was  so  sure  of  my  deliverance 
'Hhrongh  his  kindness  and  liberality, 
**that,  before  his  reply  was  brought,  I 
"knew  I  could  afford  to  joke  with  the 
**  rascal  who  had  me  in  custody ,  and  did 
"so ,  over  a  pint  of  adulterated  wine,  for 
"which,  at  that  instant,  I  had  no  money 
"  to  pay."  Croker's  BosiceU,  141. 
•♦  Bosioell,  n.  193.    For  a  third  and 
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Nor  does  the  rating  seem 
altogether  undeserved ,  since 
there  are  certainly  considerable 
grounds  for  suspecting  that      g 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  the  land —- 

lady.  The  attempt  to  clear  "^^36. 
her  appears  to  me  to  fail  in  many 
essential  points.  Tracing  the 
previous  incidents  minutely,  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  discon- 
nect her  from  this  consummation 
of  them,  with  which,  at  the  same 
time,  every  trace  of  Goldsmith's 
residence  in  her  house  is  brought 
to  a  close.  As  for  the  incident 
itself,  it  has  nothing  starthng  for 
the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
what  has  gone  before  it.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  distress,  with 
the  addition  of  a  right  to  resent 
it  which  poor  Goldsmith  had  not 
felt  till  now;  and  in  the  violent 
passion,  the  tone  of  indignant 
reproach,  and  the  bottle  of 
madeira,  one  may  see  that 
recent  gleams  of  success  and  of 
worldly  consideration  have  not 
strengthened  the  old  habits  of 
endurance.  The  arrest  is  plainly 
connected  with  Newbery's  re- 
luctance to  make  further  ad- 
vances; of  all  Mrs.  Fleming's  ac- 
counts found  among  his  papers, 
the  only  one  unsettled  is  that  for 

ridiculously  inventive  account  of  the  in- 
cident ,  in  which  Goldsmith  figures  as  at 
his  wits'  end  how  to  wipe  off  his  land- 
lady's score  and  keep  a  roof  over  his 
head,  "except  by  closing  with  a  very 
"staggering  proposal  on  her  part,  and 
"taking  his  creditor  for  wife,  whose 
"charms  were  very  far  from  alluring, 
"whilst  her  demands  were  extremely 
"urgent,"  and  which  contains  a  mass  of 
other  preposterous  statements,  see  Cum- 
berland's Memoirs,  i.  372-3. 
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the  summer  months   preceding 
the  arrest;*  nor  can  1  even  re- 
sist   altogether    the    suspicion, 
1764.    considering  the   intimacy 

— between   the   families   of 

'^^^^'  the  Newberys  and  the 
Flemings  which  Newbery's  be- 
quests in  his  will  show  to  have 
existed,**    that    the   pubhsher 

L*  A  fourth  version,  that  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  (quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
Life,  p.  citxxyiu) ,  and  strongly  smacking 
of  the  knight's  usual  vein,  appears  to  me 
to  point  to  Islington  as  the  locality  of  the 
arrest,  though  it  does  not  directly  con- 
firm that  suggestion.  "Of  the  book- 
" sellers  whom  he  styled  his  friends,  Mr. 
**Newbery  was  one.  This  person  had 
"apartments  in  Canonbury-house,  where 
"  Goldsmith  often  lay  concealed  from  his 
"creditors.  Under  a  pressing  necessity, 
"he  there  wrote  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield^ 
"  and  for  it  received  of  Newbery  forty 
"pounds."  It  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  this  evidence ,  such  as  it  is ,  that 
Sir  John  gives  afterwards  (Life,  420-1  j 
his  own  blundering  account  of  the  at- 
tempted arrest,  and  Johnson's  relief ,  in 
apparent  ignorance  that  the  piece  ol 
writing  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  See- 
the story  as  discussed  in  Croker's  Bos- 
well,  141. 

**  My  friend  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham 
was  so  kind  as  to  examine  Newbery's 
will  for  me,  and  found  in  it  two  bequests, 
of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fleming  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fleming. 
Among  the  Newbery  papers,  I  should 
here  remark,  there  is  one  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  Fleming,  endorsed  by 
Newbery  "Dr.  Goldsmith's  accis;"  and 
hitherto  unprinted,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect: "Feb.  1763.  Doctr  Goldsmith,  To  a 
"Bill  paid  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Newbeiy, 
"14i;  May,  ditto,  14ill«;  Oct.  10,  ditto, 
"14il3s6d;  Nov.  10,  ditto,  16*  3s.  1764. 
"Aug.  6,  ditto,  16/  6s."  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  last  of  Mrs. 
Fleming's  accounts  was  ultimately  settled 
by  Newbery;  but,  though  this  might  in 
itself  go  far  to  clear  her  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  arrest,  the  suspicion  above 
expressed  in  connection  with  Newbery 
himself  leaves  tbQ  matter  still  in  doab^ 


himself,  for  an  obvious  con- 
venience of  his  own,  may  have 
suggested,  or  at  least  sanctioned, 
the  harsh  proceeding.  The 
manuscript  of  the  novel  (of  which 
more  hereafter)  seems  by  both 
statements,  in  which  the  dis- 
crepancies are  not  so  great  but 
that  Johnson  himself  may  be 
held  accountable  for  them,  to 
have  been  produced  reluctantly, 
as  a  last  resource ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  Mrs.  Thrale  intimates, 
that  it  was  still  regarded  as  "un- 
" finished;"  but  if  strong  adverse 
reasons  had  not  existed,  Johnson 
would  surely  have  carried  it  to 
Newbery.  He  did  not  do  this. 
He  went  with  it  to  Francis  New- 
bery the  nephew;  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  any  very  brilliant 
account  of  the  "merit''  he  had 
perceived  in  it  (four  years  after 
its  author's  death  he  told  Rey- 
nolds that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  have  had  much  success*); 

and  the  Newbery  payments  strengthen 
the  belief  of  a  private  understanding  ex- 
isting between  her  and  the  bookseller. 

*  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  from 
Boswell,  vu.  172-3.  It  occurs  in  an  argu- 
ment which  arose  at  Heynolds's  dinner- 
table,  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had  been 
asked  his  opinion  by  another  whether  or 
not  his  manuscript  were  worth  publica- 
tion, is  justified  in  giving  such  opinion, 
or  under  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth, 
on  being  so  put  to  the  torture.  In  any 
case,  argued  Johnson,  "I  should  scruple 
"much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
"Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  re- 
"fused;  his  first  byGarrick,  his  second 
"by  Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  at 
"last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind 

of  force,  to  bring  it  on.  His  Yicar  of 
^^  Wakefield  1  myself  did  not  think  would 
"have  had  much  success.  It  was  written 
"and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  his 
''TraveUer,  but  published  after;  so  UttlQ 
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and,  rather  with  regard  to  Gold- 
smith's immediate  want  than  to 
any  confident  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  copy,  asked  and  obtained 
the  sixty  pounds.  "And  sir," 
he  said  to  Boswell  afterwards, 
**a  sufficient  price  too,  when  it 
"was  sold;  for  then  the  fame 
"of  Goldsmith  had  not  been 
** elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was, 
"by  his  Traveller;  and  the  book- 
**  seller  had  such  faint  hopes  of 
"profit  by  his  bargain  that  he 
**kept  the  manuscript  by  him  a 
"long  time,  and  did  not  pubhsh 
"it  till  after  the  Traveller  had  ag- 
**peared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it 
**was  accidently  worth  more 
"money."* 

On  the  poem,  meanwhile,  which 
Reynolds  had  found  him  busy 
at,  the  elder  Newbery  had  con- 
sented to  speculate;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  have  made  it 
hopeless  to  appeal  to  him  with  a 
second  work  of  fancy.  For,  on 
that  very  day  of  the  arrest,  the 
Traveller  lay  completed  in  the 
poet's  desk.  The  dream  of  eight 
years,    the  solace  and  sustain- 

"  expectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it. 
"Had  it  been  sold  after  '£he  Traodler,  he 
"might  have  had  twice  as  much  money 
"for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no 
"  mean  price.  The  bookseller  had  the  ad- 
"vantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputation  from 
"2%«  Traveller  in  the  sale,  though  Gold- 
"  smith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy.'' 
Sib  Joshua  RbynolIds:  "The  Beggars' 
^^  Opera  affords  a  proof  how  strangely 
"people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a 
"literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it 
"has  no  merit."  All  this  should  be  re- 
membered before  harsh  judgments  are 
passed  on  the  occasional  querulous  com- 
plaints that  broke  from  Goldsmith  as  to 
(he  reception  given  to  his  writings. 
*  BosweU,  n.  193. 


ment  of  his  exile  and  poverty, 
verged  at  last  to  fulfilment  or 
extinction;  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  centred  in  it,  g 
mingled  doubtless  on  that  — — - 
miserable  day  with  the  '^^'^^' 
fumes  of  the  madeira!  In  the 
excitement  of  putting  it  to  press, 
which  followed  immediately  after, 
the  nameless  novel  recedes  al- 
together from  the  view;  but  will 
reappear  in  due  time.  Johnson 
approved  the  verses  more  than 
the  novel;  read  the  proof-sheets 
for  his  friend;  substituted  here 
and  there,  in  more  emphatic 
testimony  of  general  approval,  a 
line  of  his  own;  prepared  a  brief 
but  hearty  notice  for  the  Critical 
Review,  which  was  to  appear 
simultaneously  with  the  poem; 
and,  as  the  day  of  pubhcation 
approached,  bade  Goldsmith  be 
of  good  cheer. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Traveller  and  what  followed  it. 
1764—1765. 

"TfflS  day  is  published,"  said 
the  Tudlic  Advertiser  of  the  19th 
of  December,  1764,  "price  one 
"shilling  and  sixpence.  The  Tra- 
^^veller;  or,  a  Prospect  of  Society, 
"a  Poem.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"M.B.  Printed  for  J.  Newbery 
"in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard."  It 
was  the  first  tune  that  Goldsmith 
had  announced  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  anything  he  had 
written;  and  with  it  he  had  re- 
solved to  associate  his  brother 
Henry's  name.  To  him  he  de- 
dicated the   poem.     From  the 
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midst  of  the  poverty  which  Henry 
could  least  alleviate,  and  turning 
from  the  celebrated  men  with 
J  g  whose  favour  his  own  for- 
-- — -  tunes  were  bound  up,  he 
^^36.  addressed  the  friend  and 
companion  of  his  infancy,  to 
whom,  in  all  his  sufferings  and 
wanderings,  his  heart,  untra- 
velled  and  unsullied,  had  still 
lovingly  gone  back.  "Thefriend- 
"ship  between  us  can  acquire  no 
"new  force  from  the  ceremonies 
"of  a  Dedication,''  he  said;  "but 
"as  a  part  of  this  poem  was 
"formerly  written  to  you  from 
"Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now, 
"with  propriety,  be  only  in- 
"  scribed  to  you.  It  will  also 
"throw  light  upon  many  parts  of 
"it,  when  the  reader  under- 
"  stands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a 
"man,  who,  despising  fame  and 
"fortune,  has  retired  early  to 
"happiness  and  obscurity  with 
"an  mcome  of  forty  pounds  a 
"year.  I  now  perceive,  my  dear 
"brother,"  continued  Goldsmith, 
with  affecting  significance,  "the 
"wisdom  of  your  humble  choice. 
"You  have  entered  upon  a  sacred 
"office,  where  the  harvest  is 
** great,  and  the  labourers  are 
"but  few;  while  you  have  left 
"tihe  field  of  ambition,  where  the 
"labourers  are  many,  and  the 
"harvest  not  worth  carrying 
**away."  Such  as  the  harvest 
was,  however,  he  was  at  last 
himself  about  to  gather  it  in.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  to  his 
brother  the  object  of  his  poem, 
as  an  attempt  to  show  that  there 
may  be  equal  happiness  in  states 


that  are  differently  governed 
from  our  own,  that  every  state 
has  a  particular  principle  of  hap- 
piness ,  and  that  this  principle  m 
each  may  be  carriea  to  a  mis- 
chievous excess:  but  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  doubt,  since  he 
had  not  taken  a  political  "side," 
whether  its  freedom  from  in- 
dividual and  party  abuse  would 
not  wholly  bar  its  success. 

While  he  wrote,  he  might  have 
quieted  that  fear.  As  the  poem 
was  passing  through  the  press, 
Churchill  died.  It  was  he  who 
had  pressed  poetry  into  the  ser-  • 
vice  of  party,  and  for  the  last 
three  years,  to  apparent  exclu- 
sion of  every  nobler  theme, 
made  harsh  political  satire  the 
favoured  utterance  of  the  Muse. 
But  his  rude  strong  spirit  had 
suddenly  given  way.  Those  un- 
subdued passions;  those  prin- 
ciples, unfettered  rather  than  de- 
praved; that  real  manliness  of 
soul,  scorn  of  convention,  and  un- 
questioned courage;  that  open 
heart  and  liberal  hand ;  that  eager 
readiness  to  love  or  to  hate,  to 
strike  or  to  embrace ;  had  passed 
away  for  ever.  Nine  days  earlier, 
his  antagonist  Hogarth  had  gone 
the  same  dark  journey;  and  the 
reconciliation  that  would  surely, 
even  here,  have  sooner  or  later 
vindicated  their  common  genius, 
the  hearty  English  feeling  which 
they  shared,  and  their  common 
cordial  hatred  of  the  false  pre- 
tences of  the  world,  was  left  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  grave.* 

*  In  a  paper  on  Churchill  in  the  EcUh" 
burgh  Review  (lxxxi.  46*88),  printed  in  my 
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Be  it  not  the  least  shame  of  the 
profligate  poHtics  of  these  three 
disgraceful  years,  that,  arraying 
in  bitter  hostiUty  one  section  of 
the  kingdom  against  the  other, 
they  turned  into  unscrupulous 
personal  enemies  such  men  as 
these ;  made  a  patriot  of  Wilkes ; 
statesmen  of  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Bubb 
Dodington;  and,  of  the  free  and 
vigorous  verse  of  Churchill,  a 
mere  instrument  of  perishable 
faction.  Not  without  reason  on 
that  ground  did  Goldsmith  con- 
demn and  scorn  it.  It  was  that 
which  had  madent  the  rare  mix- 
ture it  so  frequently  is,  of  the 
artificial  with  the  natural  and  im- 
pulsive ;  which  so  fitfully  blended 
m  its  author  the  wholly  and  the 
partly  true;  which  impaired  his 
force  of  style  with  prosaical 
weakness ;  and  controlled,  by  the 
necessities  of  partisan  satire,  his 
feeling  for  nature  and  truth. 
Yet  should  his  critic  and  fellow- 

§oet  have  paused  before,  in  this 
edication  to  the  Traveller ^  he 
branded  him  as  a  writer  of 
lampoons.  To  Charles  ftanbury 
Williams,  but  not  to  Charles 
Churchill,  such  epithets  belong. 
The  senators  who  met  to  decide 
the  fate  of  turbots  were  not 
worthier  of  the  scourge  of  Juve- 
nal, than  the  men  who,  reeking 
from  the  gross  indulgences  of 
Medmenham- abbey,  drove  out 
William  Pitt  from  the  cabinet, 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Bute, 

Biographical  Essays  (Third  Edition,  pp. 
355-328),  I  haye  expressed  this  yiew  in 
more  detafl. 


denounced  in  the  person  of 
Wilkes  their  own  old  profligate 
associate,  and  took  the  public 
morahty     into     keeping.       . 

Never,     that     he    might  — 

merely  fawn  upon  power  -^-^-s^. 
or  trample  upon  weakness,  had 
Churchill  let  loose  his  pen. 
There  was  not  a  form  of  mean 
pretence  or  servile  assumption 
which  he  did  not  use  it  to  de- 
nounce. Low,  pimping  politics 
he  abhorred;  and  that  their 
worthless  abettors ,  to  whose  ex- 
posure his  works  are  so  inces- 
santly devoted,  have  not  carried 
him  into  obhvion  with  them- 
selves, argues  something  for  the 
sound  morality  and  permanent 
truth  expressed  in  his  manly 
verse.  By  these  the  new  poet 
was  to  profit,  as  much  as  by  the 
faults  which  perished  with  the 
satirist,  and  left  the  lesson  of 
avoidance  tD  his  successors.  In 
the  interval  since  Pope's  and 
Thomson's  death,  since  CoUins's 
faint  sweet  song,  since  the 
silence  of  Young,  of  Akenside, 
and  of  Gray,  no  such  easy, 
familiar,  ana  vigorous  verse  as 
Churchill's  had  dwelt  in  the 
pubhc  ear.  The  less  likely  was 
it  now  to  turn  away,  impatient 
or  intolerant  of  the  Traveller. 

Johnson  pronounced  it  a  poem 
to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  anything  equal  since  the 
death  of  Pope.  Though  cover- 
ing but  the  space  of  twenty  years 
(Pope  died  m  1744),  this  was 
praise  worth  coveting,  and  was 
honestly  deserved.  The  elabo- 
rate skill  of  the  verse,  the  ex- 
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quisite  selectness  of  the  diction, 

at  once  recalled  to  others,  as  to 

Johnson,    the   master  so  lately 

1764.    absolute  in  the  realms  of 

verse;    and    with    these 

iEt.36.  thgre  was  a  harmony  of 
tone,  a  softness  of  touch,  a  play- 
ful tenderness,  which  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  later  poet. 
With  a  less  pointed  and  prac- 
tised force  of  understanding  than 
Pope^s,  and  altogether  less  re- 
fined and  subtle,  the  appeal  to 
the  heart  in  Goldsmith  is  more 
gentle,  direct,  and  pure.  The 
predominant  impression  received 
from  the  Traveller  is  of  its  na- 
turalness and  ease.  The  sur- 
passing charm  with  which  its 
every-day  genial  fancies  encircle 
high  thoughts  of  human  happi- 
ness, arrests  the  attention  later. 
The  serene  graces  of  its  style, 
and  the  mellow  flow  of  its  verse, 
take  us  captive,  before  we  feel 
the  enchantment  of  its  lovely 
images  of  various  life  reflected 
from  its  calm  still  depths  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation.  Above 
all,  however,  we  perceive  that  it 
is  a  poem  built  upon  nature; 
that  it  rests  upon  honest  truth; 
not  crying  to  either  moon  or 
stars  for  impossible  sympathy, 
and  not  dealing  with  other 
worlds,  in  fact  or  imagination, 
than  the  writer  has  himself  lived 
in  and  known.  Wisely  had  Gold- 
smith avoided,  what  in  the  false- 
heroic  versifiers  of  his  day  he 
had  wittily  condemned,  the  prac- 
tice, even  commoner  since,  of 
building  up  poetrjr  on  fantastic 
unreality  J  clothing  it  in  hgjrsh  in- 


versions of  language,  and  patch- 
ing it  out  with  affectations  of 
bygone  vivacity:  "as  if  the  more 
"it  was  unlike  prose,  the  more 
"it  would  resemble  poetry.^' 
Making  allowance  for  a  brief  ex- 
pletive rarely  scattered  here  and 
there,  his  poetical  language  is  un- 
adorned yet  rich,  select  yet  ex- 
quisitely plain,  condensed  yet 
home-felt  and  familiar.  He  has 
considered,  as  he  says  himself  of 
Pamell,  "the  language  of  poetry 
"as  the  language  of  life,  and 
**  conveys  the  warmest  thoughts 
"in  the  simplest  expression.^'* 

In  what  way  the  Traveller 
originated,  the  reader  has  seen. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
discuss  in  what  precise  propor- 
tions its  plan  may  have  risen  out 
of  Addison's  Letter  from  Italy, 
Shaped  in  any  respect  by  Thom- 
son's remark,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Bubb  Dodington,  "that  a 
"poetical  landscape  of  countries, 
"mixed  with  moral  observations 
"on  their  characters  and  people, 
"would  not  be  an  ill-judged 
"undertaking,"  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been;**  for  that  letter 
was  not  made  public  till  many 
years,  after  Goldsmith's  death, 
when  it  appeared  in  Seward's 
Anecdotes.  The  poem  had  been, 
eminently  and  in  a  peculiar  de- 

*  Miscell.  Works,  m.  374. 
**  Sir  Egerton  Brydgoa  has  pointed 
out  some  resemblance  of  topics,  and  a 
similar  union  of  contemplation  and  de- 
scription, in  a  now  forgotten  poem  of 
the  hardly-treated  Blackmore ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  (the  Nature  of 
Man)  to  suggest  anything  like  imita- 
tion. The  only  couplet  quoted  having 
any  resemblance  tQ  the  tiiTAs  gf  GoW- 
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^ee ,  written  from  personal  feel- 
ing and  observation;  and  the 
course  of  its  composition  has 
been  traced  with  the  course  of 
its  author^s 'life.*  When  Bos- 
well  came  back  to  London  some 
year  or  so  after  its  appearance, 
he  tells  us  with  what  amazement 
he  had  heard  Johnson  say  that 
"there  had  not  been  so  fine  a 
"poem  since  Pope's  time;''** 
and  then  amusingly  explains  the 
phenomenon  by  remarking,  that 
"much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the 
"sentiments  and  expression  were 
"derived  from  conversation" 
with  the  great  lexicographer. 
What  the  great  lexicographer 
really  suggested  was  a  title.  The 
Philosophic  Wanderer,  rejected  for 
something  simpler;  as,  if  offered, 
the  Johnsonian  sentiment  and 
expression  would,  I  suspect,  have 

smithes  verse  is  where  Blackmore  gays  of 
the  French, 
'^  Still  in  extremes  their  passions  they 

employ, 
Abject  their  g^ef ,  and  insolent  their 

joy." 
Bat  this  was  not  pecnliar  to  Blackmore. 
See  Mitford's  Life  of  Cfoldamiih,  lxi. 

*  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  passage 
of  the  plan  of  the  poem ,  to  which  Macau- 
lay  has  since  paid  splendid  tribute.  ^'No 
*' philosophical  poem,  ancient  or  modern, 
"has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
''time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer, 
''seated  on  a  crag  among  the  Alps,  near 
"the  i>oint  where  three  great  countries 
"  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  pro- 
"spect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  re- 
"  calls  the  varieties  of  scenery,  of  climate, 
"  of  government ,  of  religion,  of  national 
"  character,  which  he  has  observed ,  and 
"  comes  to  the  conclusion ,  just  or  unjust, 
"that  our  happiness  depends  little  on 
"  political  institutions ,  and  much  on  the 
"temper  and  regulation  of  our  own 
"minds."  Bioff.  Ssa.  61-2. 
**  U/e,  u.  308. 


been.  But  "Garth  did  not  write 
"his  own  Dispensary,"  and  Gold- 
smith had  still  less  chance  of 
obtaining  credit  for  his.  ^  g 
The  rumour  that  Johnson  ^' 
had  given  great  assistance  ^^'  ^^' 
is  nevertheless  contradicted  by 
even  Hawkins;  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  relate  the  extreme 
astonishment  of  the  club ,  that  a 
newspaper  essayist  and  book- 
sellers drudge  should  have  writ- 
ten such  a  poem.  Undoubtedly 
that  was  his  own  feeling;  and 
others  of  the  members  shared  it, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  a 
less  4f gree.  "Well,"  exclaimed 
Chamier,  "I  do  beheve  he  wrote 
"this  poem  himself;  and  let  me 
"tell  you,  that  is  believing  a 
"great  deal."  Goldsmith  had 
left  the  club  early  that  night, 
aftei^  "rattling  away  as  usual." 
He  took  in  truth  little  pains  him- 
self, in  the  thoughtless  simplicity 
of  those  social  hours,  to  fence 
round  his  own  property  and 
claim.  "Mr.  Goldsmith,"  asked 
Chamier,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  club,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
"the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of 
your  Traveller^ 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.^ 

"Do  you  mean  tardiness  of  loco- 
" motion?"  Johnson,  who  was 
near  them,  took  part  in  what 
followed,  and  has  related  it. 
"Goldsmith,  who  would  say 
"something  without  considera- 
tion, answered  *Yes.'  I  was 
sitting  by,  and  said,  *No,  sir, 


I  did  ] 


you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of 
"locomotion:   you  mean  that 
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omitting  the  last  couplet  but  one, 
the  eight  concluding  lines.  The 
couplet  so  grafted  on  his  friend's 
insertion  by  Goldsmith  himseli^ 
is  worth  all  that  Johnson  added, 
though  its  historical  allusion  was 
somewhat  obscure. 

''  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke^s  iron  crown,  and  Damien^s  bed  of 
steeL" 


"'sluggishness    of  mind  which 

"  *  comes  upon  a  man  in  sohtude.' 

"  '  Ah ! '    exclaimed    Goldsmith, 

1764.    "'^'^^^  was  what  I  meant.' 

-— "Chamier,'' Johnson  adds, 

^t.36.  "believed  then  that  I  had 
"written  the  line,  as  much  as  if  he 
"had  seen  me  write  it."  Yet 
it  might  be,  if  Burke  had  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  that  John- 
son would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted, so  obviously  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one  in  the  room, 
dictatorially  to  lay  down  thus 
expressly  what  the  poet  meant. 
For  who  can  doubt  that  he  also 
meant  slowness  of  motion?  The 
first  point  of  the  picture  is  that. 
The  poet  is  moving  slowly,  his 
tardiness  of  gait  measuring  the 
heaviness  of  heart,  the  pensive 
spirit,  the  melancholy  of  which  it 
is  the  outward  expression  and 
sie^n.  Goldsmith  ought  to  have 
added  to  Johnson's  remark  that 
he  meant  all  it  said,  and  the 
other  too;  but  no  doubt  he  fell 
into  one  of  his  old  flurries  when 
he  heard  the  general  aye!  aye! 
that  saluted  the  great  cham's 
authoritative  version.  While  he 
saw  that  superficially  he  had 
been  wrong,  he  must  have  felt 
that  properly  explained  his  an- 
swer was  substantially  right;  but 
he  had  no  address  to  say  so,  the 
pen  not  being  in  his  hand. 

The  lines  which  Johnson  really 
contributed  he  pointed  out  him- 
self-to  Bos  well,  when  laughing 
at  the  notion  that  he  had  taken 
any  more  important  part  in  it. 
They  were  the  line  which  now 
stands  420th  in  the  poem;  and. 


Who  was  Luke,  and  what  was  his 
iron  crown?  is  a  question  Tom 
Davies  tells  us  he  had  often  to 
answer;  being  a  great  resource 
in  difficulties  of  that  kind.  "The 
"Doctor  referred  me,"  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Granger,  who  was  compiling  his 
Biographical  History  and  wished  to 
be  exact,  "to  a  book  called 
^^GSographie  Curieuse,  for  an  ex- 
"planation  of  Luke's  iron  crown." 
The  explanation,  besides  being 
in  itself  incorrect,  did  not  mend 
matters  much.  "Luke"  had  been 
taken  simply  for  the  euphony  of 
the  line.  He  was  one  of  two 
brothers  Dosa,  who  had  headed 
a  revolt  against  the  Hungarian 
nobles  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but,  though  both 
were  tortured,  the  special  horror 
of  the  red-hot  crown  was  in- 
flicted upon  George.*    "Doctor 

.  *  In  a  note  to  this  passage  in  my 
former  edition,  I  explained  that  this 
Geographie  Curieuse,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  Goldsmith^s  authority,  was 
nevertheless  itself  incorrect  in  the  family 
name  of  the  brothers,  which  it  reports  to 
have  been  Zeck.  They  were  George  and 
Luke ,  as  stated ,  and  George  underwent 
the  punishment  of  the  "iron  crown;" 
but  the  family  name  was  Dosa.  For  this 
I  referred  to  the  Biographie  Vniversdle ,  xi. 
604.  The  origin  of  the  mistake  is  carious, 
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*'  Goldsmith  says ,"  adds  Davies, 
"he  meant  by  Damien's  iron  the 
"rack;  hut  I  believe  the  news- 
"  papers  informed  us  that  he  was 
*' confined  in  a  high  tower,  and 
'*  actually  obliged  to  lie  upon  an 
"iron  bed/'*  So  Httle  was 
Davies,  any  more  than  Chamier, 
Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  dis- 
posed to  take  the  poet's  mean- 
mg  on  the  authority  of  his  own 
explanation  of  it. 

"Nay,  sir,''  said  Johnson  verv 
candidly,  when  it  was  suggested, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  the 
partiality  of  its  author's  friends 
might  have  weighed  too  much  in 
their  judgnient  of  this  poem, 
"the  partiality  of  his  friends  was 
"always  against  him.  It  was  with 
"difficulty  we  could  give  him  a 
"hearing."  Explanation  of  much 
that  receives  too  sharp  a  judg- 
ment in  ordinary  estimates  of  his 
character,  seems  to  be  found,  as 
I  have  said,  in  this.  When  par- 
tiality takes  the  shape  of  pity, 
we  must  not  wonder  if  it  should 
be  met  by  the  vanities,  the  con- 
ceits, the  half  shame  and  half 
bravado,  of  that  kind  of  self- 
assertion  which  is  but  self-dis- 
trust disguised.  Very  difficult 
did  Goldsmith  find  it  to  force  his 

and  has  since  been  explained  to  me  by 
the  coartesy  of  a  correspondent  who 
writes  from  America.  The  two  brothers 
belonged  to  one  of  the  native  races  of 
Transylvania  called  Szeklers  orZecklers, 
which  descriptive  addition  follows  their 
names  in  the  German  biographical  au- 
thorities; and  this,  through  abridgment 
and  misapprehension,  in  subsequent 
books  came  at  last  to  be  substituted  for 
the  family  name. 
♦  Granger's  UtUtB,  62-3.  Jan.  26,  1771. 


way,  with  even  the  Traveller  in 
his  hand,  against  these  patronis- 
ing airs  and  charitable  allowances. 
"But  he  imitates  you,  sir,"       . 

said  Mr.  Bos  well,  when,  on — 

return  from  his  Dutch  ^'•3^- 
studies,  he  found  the  poei^  had 
really  gone  far  to  make  its  writer 
for  the  time  more  interesting 
than  even  Johnson  himself. 
"Why  no,  sir,"  Johnson  an- 
swered. "Jack  Hawkesworth  is 
"one  of  my  imitators;  but  not 
"Goldsmith.  Goldy,  sir,  has 
"great  merit."  "But,  sir,"  per- 
sisted the  staunch  disciple,  "ne  is 
"much  indebted  to  you  for  his 
"getting  so  high  in  the  public 
"estimation."  "Why,  sir,'^ com- 
placently responded  the  sage, 
"he  has  perhaps  got  sooner  to  it 
"by  his  intimacy  with  me."''^ 

Without  the  reserves,  the 
merit  might  sometimes  be  al- 
lowed ;  but  seldom  without  some- 
thing of  a  sting.  "Well,  I  never 
"more  shall  think  Doctor  Gold- 
" smith  ugly,"  was  the  frank 
tribute  of  the  sister  of  Reynolds, 
after  hearing  Johnson  read  the 
Traveller  aloud  "from  the  begin- 
"ning  to  the  end  of  it,"  a  few 
days  after  it  was  pubhshed.** 
Here  was  another  point  of  friend- 
ly and  most  general  agreement. 
"Renny  dear,"   now   a  mature 

*  Btmoett,  ra.  253. 

**  See  Miss  Reynolds's  recollections 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  Croker's  ^05- 
vieU.  Of  these  I  ought  to  remark ,  how- 
ever, that  several  of  them  (as  Mr,  Croker 
himself  admits  of  one)  are  manifestly 
fabricated  out  of  imperfect  or  confused 
recollections  of  anecdotes  elsewhere  ex- 
isting, an  example  of  which  I  give  in  my 
next  note. 
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and  very  fidgety  little  dame  of 

seven-and-thirty,  never  was  noted 

for  her  beauty,  and  few  would 

1764.    dissociate  such  a  thing  with 

-— the  seamed,  scarred  face 

^t.36.  of  Johnson;  but  the  pre- 
ponderating ugliness  of  Gold- 
smith was  a  thing  admitted  and 
allowed  for  all  to  fling  a  stone  at, 
however  brittle  their  own  habita- 
tions. Miss  Reynolds  founded 
her  admiring  promise  about  the 
Traveller  on  what  she  had  herself 
said  at  a  party  in  her  brother's 
house  some  days  before.  It  was 
suddenly  proposed,  as  a  social 
game  after  supper,  to  toast 
ordinary  women,  and  have  them 
matched  by  ordinary  men;  where- 
upon one  of  the  gentlemen  hav- 
ing given  Miss  Williams,  John- 
son's bUnd  old  pensioner.  Miss 
Reynolds  instantly  matched  her 
with  Goldsmith;  and  this  whim- 
sical union  so  enchanted  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  (Peg  Woffington's 
sister,  who  had  married  an 
honourable  and  reverend  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  the  set), 
that,  though  she  had  at  the  time 
some  pique  with  Renny  dear, 
she  ran  round  the  table,  kissed 
her,  and  said  she  forgave  her 
everything  for  her  last  toast. 
*'Thus,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  who 
was  present,  and  whose  wit  at 
his  friend's  expense  was  re- 
warded with  a  roar,  "thus  the 
"ancients,  on  the  making-up  of 
*' their  quarrels,  used  to  sacrifice 
"a  beast  betwixt  them."*    Poor 

*  My  authority  for  this  anecdote ,  the 
point  of  which  is  missed  in  Miss  Rev- 
RQlds'g  recQllectloxw   (Crpker's  ^owA 


Goldsmith!  It  was  not  until  the 
sacrifice  was  more  complete,  and 
the  grave  had  closed  over  it, 
that  the  "partiality"  of  his 
friends  ceased  to  take  these 
equivocal  shapes.  "There  is  not 
"a  bad  line  in  that  poem  of  the 
" Traveller,^^  said  Langton,  as  they 
sat  talking  together  at  Rey- 
nolds's, four  years  after  the 
poet's  death;  "not  one  of  Dry- 
" den's  careless  verses."  "I  was 
"glad,"  interposed  Reynolds, 
"to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was 
"one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
"  English  language."  "  Why  were 
"you  glad?"  rejoined  Langton. 
"You  surely  had  no  doubt  of 
"  this  before  ?"  "  No,"  exclaimed 
Johnson,  decisively:  "the  merit 
"of  the  Traveller  is  so  well  estab- 
"lished,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise 
"cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  cen- 
"sure  diminish  it."* 

831),  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  only  au- 
thority for  it,  is  a  writer  in  the  Q«n- 
tleman's  Magaeine  for  July  1797.  No  sacri- 
fice was  called  for  at  the  commencement 
of  a  friendship;  it  was  the  cessation  or 
reconciliation  of  strife  that  elicited  grati- 
tude to  the  gods.  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
according  to  Johnson ,  was  "  a  very  airy 
"lady."  Bosw€a,Ty.212.  And  see  Hunt's 
Men  and  Books,  n.  182-3.  Fanny  Rey- 
nolds, Johnson's  "dearest  dear,"  was 
eighty  when  she  died,  in  November 
1807. 

♦Reynolds  continued:  "But  his 
"  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great 
"  a  partiality  for  him."  Johnson  :  "  Nay, 
"  sir ,  the  partiality  of  his  friends  was  al- 
"ways  against  him.  It  was  with  dif- 
"  Acuity  we  could  give  him  a  hearing. 
"  Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon 
"any  subject;  so  he  talked  always  at 
"  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his  intention 
"  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind, 
"  and  see  what  would  become  of  it.  He 
"was  angry,  too,  when  catched  in  an  ab- 
" surdity;   but  it  did  npt  prevent  him 
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Not  very  obvious  at  the  first, 
however,  was  its  progress  to  this 
decisive  eminence.  From  the 
j^g  first  it  had  its  select  ad- 
— — '-  mirers,  and,  as  we  now 
37-  know  from  his  letters,  one 
of  the  earliest  was  Charles  Fox, 
though  then  only  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen; but  their  circle  somewhat 
slowly  widened.  "The  beauties 
"of  this  poem,''  observed  the 
principal  literary  newspaper  of 
the  day,  the  St.  Jame^s  Chronicle, 
two  months  after  its  publication, 
"are  so  great  and  various,  that 
"we  cannot  but  be  surprised  they 
"have  not  been  able  to  recom- 
,"mend  it  more  to  general  notice." 
Goldsmith  began  to  think,  as  he 
afterwards  remarked  to  Boswell, 
that  he  had  come  too  late  into 
the  world  for  any  share  of  its 
poetical  distinctions;  that  Pope 
and  others  had  takenup  the  places 
in  the  temple  of  fame;  and  that 
as  but  few  at  any  one  period  can 
possess  poetical  reputation,  "a 
"man  of  genius  can  now  hardly 
"acquire   it."*      "That,"    said 

"from  falling  into  another  the  next 
"minute."  BoatceU,  vn.  84-5.  A  little 
later,  when  Johnson  was  complaining  of 
Langton  being  too  silent  at  the  clab,  and 
letting  the  whigs  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  "Sir,"  said  Boswell,  "you  will  re- 
"  collect  that  he  very  properly  took  up 
"  Sir  Joshua  for  being  glad  that  Charles 
"Pox  had  praised  Goldsmith^s  Traveller, 
"  and  you  joined  him."  Johnson  :  "  Yes, 
"  sir,  I  knocked  Pox  on  the  head  without 
"  ceremony."  Por  Pox's  earlier  opinion, 
see  post,  chap.  xv. 

♦  Life,  V.  303-4.  What  on  earth  can 
Mr.  Groker  mean  by  the  subjoined  note 
on  that  saying  of  Goldsmith?  "Gold- 
"  smith ,  who  read  a  great  deal  of  light 
"French  literature,  probably  borrowed 
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Johnson,  when  this  saying  was 
related  to  him,  "is  one  of  the 
"most  sensible  things  I  have 
"  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith.  , 
"It  is  difficult  to  get  liter-  -f-^ 
"ary  fame,  and  it  is  every  -^^-37- 
"day  getting  more  difficult." 
Nevertheless,  though  slowly,  the 
poem  seems  to  have  advanced 
steadily;  and,  in  due  course, 
translations  of  it  appeared  in  more 
than  one  continental  language. 
A  month  after  the  notice  in  the 
St.  yames*s  Chronicle,  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published;  a  third  was 
more  quickly  called  for;  a  fourth 
was  issued  in  August;  and  the 
ninth  had  appeared  in  the  year 
when  the  poet  died.  That  any- 
thing more  substantial  than  fame 
arose  to  him  out  of  these  edi- 
tions is,  however,  very  question- 
able. The  only  payment  that 
can  with  certainty  be  traced  in 

"  *  ont  tout  dit ;  on  vient  aujourd'hui  trop 
"  *tard  pour  dire  des  choses  nouvelles. 
'^Vigneul'Marvtlliana,  i.  336."  Where  is 
the  resemblance? — Lord  Lyttelton  re- 
plied to  this  question  in  a  letter  to  the 
author.  "If  Goldsmith  had  restricted 
"himself  to  saying  that  he  had  come  too 
"late  into  the  world  for  any  share  of 
"  poetical  distinction ,  the  resemblance  to 
"La  Bruyftre  would  have  been  obvious. 
"The  general  sense  of  the  two  is  the 
"same:  an  exaggerated  complaint  as  if 
"  the  stock  of  possible  good  things  was  a 
"limited  one,  so  that,  the  more  good 
"things  have  been  said,  the  more  difficult 
"it  is  for  each  generation  to  add  to 
"them.  It  is  true,  Goldsmith's  following 
"words  rather  obscure  the  point,  about 
"few  *at  any  one  period'  being  able  to 
"acquire  poetical  reputation:  but  the 
"  point  itself  seems  plain."  I  ought  per- 
haps to  have  admitted  a  resemblance, 
though  it  is  very  certain  that  Goldsmith 
neither  copied  La  Bruyfere  nor  was 
in  any  degree  indebted  tp  him  ii^  thQ 

matter 
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Newbery's  papers  as  for  '*Co/iy 
^*' of  the  Traveller  a  Poem^^^  leaves 
it  in  no  degree  doubtful  that  for 
176s  ^w^'^ty  guineas  Goldsmith 
■— — '—  had  surrendered  all  his  in- 
-^-t-ay.  Merest  in  it,  except  that 
which,  with  each  successive  is- 
sue, still  prompted  the  limae 
labor.*  Between  the  first  and 
last,  thirty-six  new  lines  had 
been  added,  and  fourteen  of  the 
old  cancelled.  Some  of  the 
erasures  would  now,  perhaps, 
raise  a  smile.  No  honest  thought 
disappeared,  and  no  manly  word 
for  the  oppressed.  The  "wanton 
"judge"  andhis  "penal statutes'' 

*  I  subjoin  from  the  Newbery  MSS. 
the  account  in  which  this  payment  for 
the  Traveller  makes  its  appearance.  Other 
items  in  it  refer  to  matters  already  de- 
scribed. '*  Settle  Dr.  Goldsmith's  account, 
"and  give  him  credit  for  the  following 
"copies:  1.  The  Preface  to  the  History 
"of  the  World,  and  charge  it  to  the 
"Partners,  U.  38.  3  Prefaces  to  the  Na- 
"tural  History,  6f.  6s.  Translation  of  the 
"Life  of  Christ.  Ditto,  the  Lives  of  the 
"Fathers.  Ditto,  the  Lives  of  the  Philo- 
"sophers.  Correcting  4  vols.  Brookes' 
"Nat.  History.  79  Leaves  of  the  History 
"of  England.  Copy  of  the  Travell^'  a 
**Poein,  211.  Lent  in  Fleet  Street  at  Mr. 
"Adams's  to  pay  for  the  instrument, 
"15s.  6d.  Lent  him  without  receipts  at 
"the  Society  of  Art,  and  to  pay  arrears, 
"3i.  3s.  Get  the  Copy  of  Essays  for 
"  which  I  paid  10/.  10s.  as  half,  and  Mr. 
"Griffin  to  have  the  other."  This  ac- 
count is  written  at  the  back  of  a  more 
elaborate  memorandum  headed,  "Settle 
"the  following  accounts,"  of  which  the 
sixteenth  item  runs  thus:  "Mg.Brookes's, 
"and  charge  for  alterations  made  in  the 
"Plates,  and  the  printed  copy  yt  was 
"  obliged  to  be  cancelled ,  262 ,  and  to  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  writing  Pre&ces  and  cor- 
"recting  the  work,  30^  in  all  56/."  I 
need  not  remind  the  reader  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  "prefaces"  to  this  dull  book 
led  to  his  engagement  to  write  the 
Animated  Nature,    See  Fercy  Memoir,  83« 


remained;  indignant  denuncia- 
tions of  the  tyrannies  of  wealth, 
sorrowful  and  angry  protestings 
that 

"  Laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  rule 
the  law," 

were  still  undisturbed.  But  words 
quietly  vanished,  here  and  there, 
that  had  spoken  too  plainly  of 
the  sordid  past;  and  no  longer 
did  the  poet  proclaim,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  great,  that,  "inly 
"satisfied,^'  above  their  pomps 
he  held  his  "ragged"  pricie. 
The  rags  went  the  way  of  the 
confession  of  poverty  in  the 
Polile  Learning;*  and  of  those 
hints  of  humble  habits  which . 
iwere  common  in  the  Busy  Body 
and  the  British  Magazine^  but  are 
found  no  longer  in  Essays  by  Mr. 
poldsmith. 

With  that  title,  and  the  motto 
"Collecta  revirescunt,^'  a  three- 
shiUing  duodecimo  volume  of 
those  ^  re-published  essays  was 
now  issued  by  Mr.  Griffin  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Newbery,  who 
each  paid  Oliver  ten  guineas  for 
liberty  to  offer  this  tribute  to  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  Tra- 
veller. He  corrected  expressions, 
as  I  have  said;  lifted  Islington 
tea-gardens  into  supper  at  Vaux- 
hall;  exalted  the  stroll  in  White- 
conduit-garden  to  a  walk  in  the 

*  The  lines 

"Perish  the  wish;  for  inly  satisfied, 
Above  their  pomps  I  hold  my  ra^^ed 
pride," 
were  replaced  in  the  second  edition  by 
"  Ye  powers  of  truth  that  bid  my  soul 
aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  de^ 
sire,"  &c. 
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park;  and,  in  an  amusing  pre- 
face ,  disclaimed  any  more  ambi- 
tious motive  than  one  of  self- 
preservation  in  collecting  such 
fragments.  As  many  entertainers 
of  the  public,  he  said,  had  been 
partly  living  upon  him  for  some 
years,  he  was  now  resolved  to 
try  if  he  could  not  live  a  little 
upon  himself;  and  he  compared 
his  case  to  that  of  the  fat  man  he 
had  heard  of  in  a  shipwreck, 
who,  when  the  sailors,  pressed 
by  famine,  were  taking  slices  off 
him  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  in- 
sisted with  great  justice  on  hav- 
ing the  first  cut  for  himself. 
"Most  of  these  essays ,''  con- 
tinued Goldsmith,  "have  been 
"reg[ularly  reprinted  twice  or 
"thnce  a  year,  and  conveyed  to 
"the  public  through  the  kennel 
"of  some  engaging  compilation. 
"If  there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied 
"editions,  I  have  seen  some  of 
"my  labours  sixteen  times  re- 
" printed,  and  claimed  by  dif- 
"ferent  parents  as  their  own.  I 
*'have  seen  them  flourished  at 
"the  beginning  with  praise,  and 
"signed  at  the  end  with  the 
"names  of  Philautos,  Phila- 
"lethes,  Philaleutheros,  and  Phil- 
^'anthropos."*     Names  that  al- 

*  Even  the  Monthly  Review,  cannot 
but  admit  (xxxni.  82,  July  1765)  that 
''Mr.  Goldsmith  hath  here  published  a 
**  collection  of  Essays ,  which  have  been 
**8o  often  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
"magazines,  and  other  periodical  pro- 
**  dnctions ,  that  we  despair  of  selecting  a 
"specimen  from  any  one  that  will  not 
**be  previously  known  to  our  readers. 
"Bnt  notwithstanding  their  being  so 
"well  calculated  for  cursory  inspection, 
"and    notwithstanding    their    transient 
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ready  figured^  as  the  reader  will 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  in 
those  adventures  of  a  philo- 
sophic   vagabond    which    ^^ 

formed  part  of  the  little  ^ 

manuscript  novel*  now  "^^37- 
lying,  apparently  little  cared  for, 
on  the  dusty  shelves  of  Mr. 
Francis  Newbery. 

Another  piece  of  writing  which 
belongs  to  this  period,  and 
which  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
pubHc  till  the  appearance  of  the 
novel  to  whose  pages  it  had  been 
transferred,  was  the  ballad  of 
Edwin  and  Angelina.  It  was  sug- 
gested, as  I  have  said,  in  the 
coiu-se  of  the  ballad-discussions 
with  Percy  in  preparation  of  the 

"success  among  the  duller  topics  of  the 
"day,  we  apprehend,  &o.  &c.  &c,"  and 
then  follows  the  usual  depreciation ;  as  for 
instance,  "It  is  easy  to  collect  from 
"books  and  conversation,  a  sufficiency 
"of  superficial  knowledge  to  enable  a 
"writer  to  flourish  away  toith  tolerable 
^^p'oprietff  through  a  news-paper  essay;  but 
"when  these  his  lucubrations  assume 
"the  form  of  a  book,  it  is,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
"  The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
"  he  could  have  made  those  Essays  more 
"metaphysical,  had  he  thought  fit;  for 
"our  part,  we  do  not  find  any  of  them 
"with  which  metaphysics  have  much  to 
"  do  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  wo  look  upon 
"  it  as  a  great  mark  of  Mr.  Goldsmith's 
"prudence,  that  he  did  neither  meddle 
"  nor  make  with  them."  Considerate  Mr. 
Griffiths! 

*  See  chapter  xx.  of  the  Wear  of 
Wakefield,  one  of  the  evidences  which 
Goldsmith  so  frequently  tenders  us  of  the 
identity  of  his  own  experiences  with 
those  narrated  in  his  books.  In  the  same 
portion  of  George  Primrose's  narrative 
he  does  not  scruple  to  hint  at  a  wetness 
of  his  profession.  "  I  found  that  no  genius 
"in  another  could  please  me,  . .  I  could 
"neither  read  nor  write  with  satisfac- 
"  tion ;  for  excellence  in  another  was  my 
"  aversion,  and  writing  was  my  trade," 
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Reliqtiesy  and  was  written  before 
the  Traveller  appeared.  ''With- 
"out  informing  any  of  us,"  says 
J  g  Hawkins,  again  referring 
-; — ^  to  the  club,  "he  wrote  and 
iEt.37.  « addressed  to  the  Coun- 
*'tess,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
*' Northumberland,  one  of  the 
**  first  poems  of  the  lyric  kind 
"that  our  language  has  to  boast 
"of."*  A  chcu-ming  poem  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  if  not  quite  this; 
delightful  for  its  simple  and 
mingled  flow  of  incident  and 
imagery,  for  the  pathetic  softness 
and  sweetness  of  its  tone,  and 
for  its  easy,  artless  grace.  He 
had  taken  pains  with  it,  and  he 
set  more  than  common  store  by 
it  himself;  so  that  when,  some 
two  years  hence,  his  old  enemy 
Kenrick,  taking  advantage  of  its 
appearance  in  the  novel,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  "Detec- 
"tor"  in  the  pubhc  prints,  de- 
nounced it  as  a  plagiarism  from 
the  Reliquesy  and  entreated  the 
public  to  compare  the  insipidity  of 
Doctor  Goldsmith's  negus  with 
the  genuine  flavour  of  Mt.  Percy's 
champagne,  he  thought  it  worth 
while,  even  against  that  as- 
sailant, to  defend  his  own 
originality.**   The  poem  he  was 

*  Ufe  of  Johnson,  420.  Mr.  Mitford 
(in  the  anecdotes  appended  to  his  Life, 
CL.xxvn.)  quotes  Hawkins  for  another 
statement,  which  I  do  not  find  in  his 
biography,  to  the  eflfect  that  this  beauti- 
ful poem  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
Dr.  Chapman  of  Sudbury,  for  that,  soon 
after  he  wrote  it,  Goldsmith  showed  it  to 
the  Doctor,  and  was  by  him  with  dif- 
ficulty dissuaded  from  throwing  it  into 
the  fire. 
f*  Another  attempt  was  made,  more 


charged  to  have  copied  it  from, 
was  a  composition  by  Percy  of 
stanzas  old  and  new  (much 
modern  writing,  I  need  hardly 
remark,  entered  into  the  "an- 
"cient"  reliques;*  the  editor 
pubUshing  among  them,  for  ex- 
ample, his  friend  Grainger's  en- 
tirely modem  and  exquisite 
Bryan  and  Pereene):  and  Gold- 
smith's answer  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  great  resemblance  between 
the  two  pieces  in  question;  but 
that  if  any  existed,  Mr.  Percy's 
ballad  was  the  imitation,  inasmuch 
as  the  Edwin  and  Angelina  had 
been  read  to  him  two  years  be- 
fore (in  the  present  year),  and  at 
their  next  meeting  he  had  ob- 
served, "with  his  usual  good- 
"  humour,"  that  he  had  taken  the 
plan  of  it  to  form  the  fragments 
of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of 
his   own.     "He   then/'    added 

than  twenty  years  after  Goldsmith^s  death 
(in  an  unsuccessful  periodical  called  The 
Quiz) ,  to  prove  this  poem  a  plagiary  from 
an  old  French  novel ;  but  the  attempt  at 
once  called  forth  au  expostulatory  com- 
ment from  a  correspondent,  known  to  be 
Bishop  Percy,  in  the  Monthly  Rewm  for 
Oct.  1797.  It  was  afterwards,  by  another 
correspondent,  elaborately  exposed  and 
ridiculed  in  the  same  Review  for  July 
1798 ;  and  by  the  same  writer,  on  its  sub- 
sequent revival,  in  the  European  Magaeine 
for  May  1813.  I  mention  it  here  only  to 
guard  against  any  future  revival  of  the 
slander. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  valuable 
contribution  has  been  made  to  poetical 
literature  by  the  publication  of  the  origi- 
nal Polio  Manuscript  from  which  Percy's 
work  was  taken,  under  the  careful  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Hales  and  Mr.  FumivalL 
Few  more  curious  or  interesting  addi- 
tions to  English  poeticiU  literature  havQ 
been  made  in  oar  time. 
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Goldsmith,  "read  me  his  little 
"cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I 
"highly  approved  it."* 

*  I  subjoin  the  letter,  from  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle  (July  23-25,  1767) ,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  is  an  allusion  to 
another  ill-natured  comment,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  subject  in  the  same  journal. 
*^SiR,  As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so 
"much  as  newspaper  controversy,  par- 
"ticnlarlyupon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be 
"as  concise  as  possible  in  informing  a 
"correspondent  of  yours,  that  I  recom- 
•*  mended  BlainvUle's  travels  because  ;I 
"  thought  the  book  was  a  good  one ;  and  I 
"think  80  stiU.  I  said  I  was  told  by  the 
"bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  pub- 
"lished,  but  in  that  it  seems  I  was  mis- 
"  informed ,  and  my  reading  was  not  ex- 
"  tensive  enough  to  set  me  right.  An- 
"  other  correspondent  of  yours  accuses 
"  me  of  having  taken  a  ballad  I  published 
"some  time  ago  from  one  by  the  in- 
"  genious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there 
"is  any  great  resemblance  between  the 
"  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there  be  any, 
"  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read 
"  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago ;  and  he, 
"as  we  both  considered  these  things  as 
"trifles  at'  bes(,  told  me  with  his  usual 
"  good-humour  the  next  time  I  saw  him, 
"  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the 
"fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad 
"  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little 
"cento,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly 
"approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as 
"these  are  scarcely  worth  printing ;  and 
"were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition. of 
"  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public 
"should  never  have  known  that  he  owes 
"me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am 
"obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning 
"for  communications  of  a  much  more 
"  important  nature.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
"Oliveb  GoiiDSMiTH."  To  this  should 
be  added  Percy's  comment  {Memoir^ 
74-5).  "He  justly  vindicated  the  priority 
"  of  his  own  poem ;  but  in  asserting  that 
"the  plan  of  the  other  was  taken  from 
"his  (in  nothing  else  have  they  the  most 
"  distant  resemblance) ,  and  in  reporting 
"the  conversation  on  this  subject,  his 
"memory  must  have  failed  him;  for  the 
"  story  in  ^em  both  was  evidently  taken 
"from  a  very  ancient  ballad  in  that 
**  collection  beginning  *  Gentle  herds- 
"  *man,'  &c."    I  happen  to  hivv«  before 


Out  of  these  circumstances  it 
of  course  arose  that  Goldsmith's 
ballad  was  shown  to  the  wife  of 
Percy's  patron,  who  had  ^  g 
some  taste  for  literature,  — ; — '- 
and  affected  a  little  notice  -^'-s^- 
of  its  followers.  The  countess 
admired  it  so  much  that  she  had 
a  few  copies  privately  printed. 
I  have  seen  the  late  Mr.  Heber's, 

me  a  copy,  now  rarely  met  with,  of  the 
original  "proposals"  for  publishing  Blain* 
ville's  travels,  to  which  this  letter  refers; 
and  as  it  marks  the  new  estimation  in 
which  the  Traveller's  success  placed  its 
author,  and  the  uses  which  the  book- 
sellers hastened  to  make  of  it,  it  may  be 
worth  description.  It  is  the  first  but  by 
no  means  the  last  instance  of  such 
employment  of  his  name.  After  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  book ,  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  intimation 
that  it  is  "Recommended  by  Doctor 
"Goldsmith,  Author  of  The  Traveller,  a 
"  poem ,  &c ;  '*  and  on  the  same  full  title- 
page  which  precedes  the  conditions  of 
subscription  and  sale,  immediately  be- 
low the  announcement  that  the  work  will 
be  "printed  for  J.  Johnson  and  B.Daven- 
"port  in  Paternoster-row  and  sold  by  all 
"  Booksellers  and  News-carriers  in  Great 
"Britain  and  Ireland,"  follows  the  "Rk- 
"  COMMENDATION.  I  havo  read  the 
"  Travels  of  Monsieur  De  BUUnviUe  with 
"the  highest  Pleasure.  As  far  as  I  am 
"capable  of  judging,  they  are  at  once  ac- 
'* curate,  copious,  and  entertaining.  I 
"am  told,  they  are  now  first  translated 
"from  the  Author's  Manuscript  in  the 
"  Fretich  Language,  which  has  never  been 
"published;  and  if  so,  they  are  a  valuable 
"Acquisition  to  ours.  The  Translation, 
"as  I  am  informed,  has  been  made  by 
"Men  of  Eminence,  and  is  not  unworthy 
"  of  the  Original.  All  I  have  to  add  is, 
"that,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  Blain- 
^^  ville's  Trmels  is  the  most  valuable  work 
"of  this  kind  hitherto  published:  Con- 
"  taining  the  most  judicious  Instructlona 
"to  those  who  read  for  Amusement,  and 
"  being  the  surest  Guide  to  those  who  in- 
"  tend  to  undertake  the  same  Journey. 
"  Olivbr  Goldsmith, 
''Temple,  March  it  lm^'\ 
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with  the  title-page   of  ^^  Edwin 

^^and  Angelina^  a  ballad;  by  Mr. 

Goldsmith.      "Printed    for    the 

176s     amusement  of  the  Coun- 

'-  tess  of  Northumberland.*' 

"^^^z-  It  is  now  rare;  and  has  a 
value  independent  of  its  rarity, 
in  its  illustration  of  Goldsmith's 
habit  of  elaboration  and  pains- 
taking in  the  correction  of  his 
verse.  By  comparing  it  with 
what  was  afterwards  published, 
we  perceive  that  even  the  gentle 
opening  line  has  been  an  after- 
thought; that  four  stanzas  have 
been  re- written;  and  that  the  two 
which  originally  stood  last  have 
been  removed  altogether.  These, 
for  their  simple  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  worth  while  here 
to  preserve.  The  action  of  the 
poem  having  closed  without 
them,  they  were  on  better  con- 
sideration rejected;  and  young 
writers  should  study  and  make 
profit  of  such  lessons.  Posterity 
has  always  too  much  upon  its 
hands  to  attend  to  what  is  ir- 
relevant or  needless ;  and  no  one 
so  well  as  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  known  that  the  writer  who 
would  hope  to  live ,  must  live  by 
the  perfection  of  his  style,  and 
by  the  cherished  and  careful 
beauty  of  imsuperfluous  writing. 

"  Here  amidst  sylvan  bowers  we*ll  rove, 
From  lawn  to  woodland  stray ; 
Blest  as  the  songsters  of  the  grove, 
And  innocent  as  they. 
"To  all  that  want,  and  all  that  wail. 
Oar  pity  shall  be  given ; 
And  when  this  life  of  love  shall  fail, 
"^e'll  love  again  in  heaven." 

Intercourse  with  Northumber- 
land-house,   except    when    Mr. 


Percy's  library  was  open  to  him 
during  his  chaplaincy  there,  be- 
gan and  ended  with  this  poem. 
Its  author  is  only  aftepvards  to 
be  traced  there  on  one  occar 
sion,  characteristically  described 
by  Hawkins.  "Having  one  day," 
he  says,  "a  call  to  wait  on  the 
"late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of 
"Northumberland,  I  found  Gold- 
" smith  waiting  for  an  audience 
"in  an  outer  room;  I  asked  him 
"what  had  brought  him  there: 
"he  told  me,  an  invitation  from 
"his  lordship.  I  made  my  busi- 
"ness  as  short  as  I  could,  and, 
"as  a  reason,  mentioned  that 
"Doctor  Goldsmith  was  waiting 
"without.  The  Earl  asked  me  if 
"I  was  acquainted  with  him:  I 
"told  him  I  was,  adding  what  I 
"thought  likely  to  recommend 
"him.  I  retired,  and  staid  in  the 
"outer  room  to  take  him  home. 
"Upon  his  coming  otit,  I  asked 
"him  the  result  of  his  conversa- 
"tion.  *His  lordship,'  says  he, 
"*told  me  he  had  red  \sic\  my 
"*poem,'  meaning  the  Traveller ^ 
"  *and  was  much  delighted  with 
"  *it;  that  he  was  going  lord-lieu- 
" 'tenant  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
"  'hearing  that  I  was  a  native  of 
"'that  country,  he  should  be 
"'glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.' 
"^d  what  did  you  answer,  asked 
"I,  to  this  gracious  offer?  'Why,' 
"said  he,  'I  could  say  nothing 
"  'but  that  I  had  a  brother  there, 
'"a  clergyman,  that  stood  in 
"  'need  of  help  :*  as  for  myself  " 

*  The  earl  was  alrea^Mr'H^rd-lien- 
tenant,  holding  that  office  tflffRrenville's 
ministry  went   out;   and  what   sort  of 
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(this  was  added  for  the  benefit 
of  Hawkins)  "*I  have  no  de- 
"'pendence  on  the  promises  of 
"'great  men:  I  look  to  the 
"* booksellers  for  support;  they 
"  *are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am 
"*not  inclined  to  forsake  them 
"  'for  others.^  Thus/'  adds  the 
teller  of  the  anecdote,  "did  this 
"idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
"trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put 
"back  the  hand  that  was  held 
"out  to  assist  him!  Other  offers 
"of  a  like  kind  he  either  rejected 
"or  failed  to  improve,  contenting 
"himself  with  the  patronage  of 
"one  nobleman,  whose  mansion 
"afforded  him  the  delights  of  a 
"splendid  table,  and  a  retreat 
"for  a  few  days  from  the  metro- 
"polis/'* 

The  incident  related  may  ex- 
cuse the  comment  attached  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  charge  of  idiotcy  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Hawkins-world 
may  even  add  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  contemplate  that 
older- world  picture  beside  it,  of 

authority  a  viceroy  could  then  exercise 
over  the  benefices  of  the  Irish  Church  re- 
ceives vivid  illustration  ft-om  a  passage 
in  an  unpublished  letter  written  W  Der- 
rick a  year  and  a  half  before  the  present 
date  by  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson  of  Trinity 
College.  *'In  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
**shire^s  time  there  was  an  ancient 
** dancing-master,  a  family  piece,  who 
'*came  over  with  his  grace  in  order  to 
**  be  provided  for.  Various  kinds  of  pro- 
**  vision  were  proposed  for  the  poor 
'* Frenchman,  but  all  clogged  with  in- 
'^snperable  objections  and  unsnrmount- 
**able  difficulties.  At  last  the  Church 
**was  thought  of,  and,  though  he  could 
'*not  r^d  a  word  of  English,  he  was 
'ftturust  iflk^  orders,  and  was  ipducted 
*♦  into  the  living  of  Navan."    • 

♦  Xf/c  ofJohnwn,  419. 

Oliver  GcldsmiWt  Liff  and  Times.  I. 


frank  simplicity  and  brotherly 
affection.  This  poor  poet,  who, 
incomprehensibly  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex magistrate,  would  ^  ^ 
thus  gently  have  turned  — — '- 
aside  to  the  assistance  of  ^^37- 
his  poorer  brother  the  hand  held 
out  to  assist  himself,  had  only  a 
few  days  before  been  obliged  to 
borrow  fifteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence "in  Fleet-street,'*  of  one 
of  those  "best  friends"  with 
whose  support  he  is  now  fain  to 
be  contented.  But  the  reader 
has  already  seen  that  since  the 
essay  on  Polite  Learning  was 
written,  its  author's  personal  ex- 
perience had  sufficed  to  alter  his 
view  as  to  the  terms  and  rela- 
tions on  which  literature  could 
hereafter  hope  to  stand  with  the 
great;  and  tne  precise  value  of 
Lord  Northumberland's  offer 
seems  in  itself  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Percy  indeed  took  a  sub- 
sequent opportunity  of  stating 
that  he  had  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  earl,  and  had  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  if  the 
latter  could  have  known  how  to 
serve  Goldsmith  (it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Percy 
that  one  mode  had  already  been 
suggested  without  any  effect),  if 
he  had  been  made  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  wished  to  travel, 
"he  would  have  procured  him  a 
"sufficient  salary  on  the  Irish 
"estabhshment,  and  have  had  it 
"continued  to  him  during  his 
"travels."*  But  this  was  not 
said  till  after  Goldsmith's  death: 
when  many  ways  of  serving  him, 
*  Pijrcy  Memoir,  66.      - 
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meanwhile,  had  been  suffered  to 
pass  by  unheeded;  and  whenTiis 
ppor  struggling  brother,  for  whom 
1765.  ^^  begged  thus  explicitly 
■■  ■  ■■■  the  earPs  patronage,  had 
^^'^7*  also  sunk  unnoticed  to 
the  grave.  The  booksellers,  on 
ihp  ot:her  hand,  were  patrons 
with  whom  success  at  once  estab- 
lished independent  and  incon- 
troyertible  claims;  and  the  Tra- 
veller, to  a  less  sanguine  heart 
than  its  writer's,  already  seemed 
to  separate  with  a  broad  white 
line  the  past  from  that  which 
was  to  come.  No  Griffiths  bond- 
age could  await  him  again.  He 
had  no  longer  any  personal  bit- 
terness, therefore,  to  oppose  to 
Johnson's  general  allegiance  to 
the  "trade;''  though,  at  the  same 
tii^ie,  with  Johnson,  he  made 
special  and  large  reservations. 
For  instance,  there  was  old 
Gardener  the  bookseller.  Even 
Griffiths,  by  the  side  of  Gardener, 
looked  less  ill-favoured.  This 
was  he  who  had  gone  to  Kit 
Smart  in  the  depths  of  his 
poverty,  and  drawn  him  into  the 
most  astounding  agreement  on 
record.  It  was  not  discovered 
till  poor  Kit  Smart  went  mad; 
and  Goldsmith  had  but  to  re- 
member Aaw  it  was  discovered, 
to  forgive  all  the  huffing  speeches 
that  Johnson  might  ever  make  to 
him!  "I  wrote,  sir,'^  said  the 
latter,  "for  some  months  in  the 
"  Universal  Visitor  for  poor  Smart, 
"not  then  knowing  the  terms  on 
*f  which  he  was  engaged  to  write, 
"and  thinking  I  was  doing  him 
"good.    I  hoped  his  wits  would 


"soon  return  to  him.  Mine  re- 
"  turned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the 
^^  Universal  Visitor  no  longer."*- 
It  was  a  sixpenny  weekly  pam- 
phlet; the  agreement  was  for 
ninety-nine  years;  and  the  terms 
were  that  Smart  was  to  write  no- 
thing else,  and  be  rewarded 
with  one-sixth  of  the  profits!  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  thing  to  re- 
member, this  agreement  of  old 
Gardener's.  The  most  thriving 
subject  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
booksellers  could  hardly  fail  to 
recall  it  now  and  then;  and  the 
very  man  to  remind  Goldsmith 
of  it,  in  goodnatured  contrast  to 
the  opportunity  he  had  lost,  was 
the  companion  with  whom  he 
left  Northumberland-house  that 
day.  Nevertheless  he  left  with 
greater  cheerfulness,  and  a  bet- 
ter-founded sense  of  indepen- 
dence, than  if  he  had  consented 
to  substitute  for  his  present 
choice  a  reliance  on  "  the 
"promises  of  great  men." 

'  CHAPTER  XL 

Ooldsmith  in  Practice  and  Burke  in]  j, 
Office. 
I  -  1765. 

The  "nobleman"  to  whom  Sir 
John  Hawkins  refers,  at  the  close 
of  his  anecdote  last  related,  as 
having  vouchsafed  to  be  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  solitary  patron,  was 
tiot  yet  ennobled;  nor  could  the 
relation  he  had  opened  with  the 
poet  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Traveller  be  properly  described 
as  one  of  "patronage,"  though  it 

*  Bomdl,  V.  288. 
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doubtless  at  times  afforded  him 
the  delights  of  a  splendid  table 
and  a  retreat  for  a  few  days  from 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Robert 
Nugent,  the  younger  son  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Westmeath 
family,  was  a  jovial  Irishman  and 
man  of  wit  who  proffered  hearty 
and  ** unsolicited"  friendship  to 
Goldsmith  at  this  time  as  a  fel- 
low patriot  and  poet,  *  and  main- 
tained ever  after  an  easy  inter- 
course with  him.  In  early  life  he 
had  written  an  ode  toPulteney,** 
which  contains  the  masterly 
verse  introduced  by  Gibbon  in 
his  character  of  Brutus; 

("What  though  the  good,  the  brave,  the 
wise, 
Yfith  adverse  force  nxidaiinted  rise, 

To  break  the  eternal  doom ! 
Though    Cato    lived ,    though    TuUy 

spoke, 
Though  Brutus    dealt    the    god^like, 
stroke, 
Yet  perished  feted  Rome!") 

and  had  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  he  largely  assisted 
with  money.  In  the  imaginary 
Leicester-house  administrations 
commemorated  by  Bubb  Doding- 
ton  he  was  always  appointed  to 
office;  and  had  held  appoint- 
ments more  substantial  as  comp- 
troller of  the  prince's  household, 
a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  talked 
well,  though  coarsely,  "with  a 
".vivacity  of  expression  often 
"bordering  on  the  Irfth  bull,*' 

*  Pm'Cff  MemovTy  66. 
**  So  good    in  Gray's   opinion,    that 
**  lit.  .  Urgent   sure   did   not   write   hia 
"<own  Qde,"  ho  says  t<?  Walpole.    Works, 
HI.  90. 


and  was  a  great  favourite  with 
women.  "Some  who  knew  him 
"well,"  said  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe     to     the     present       . 

writer,  **told  me  he  was  a 

"person  of  singular  hu-  ^'-37. 
"inour  and  talent  for  conver- 
"sation,"  and  the  portrait  that 
used  to  be  at  Stowe  shows  this. 
His  first  wife.  Lord  Fingal's* 
daughter,  brought  him  a  good 
fortune,  and  bore  him  a  son;  by 
his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
the  third  husband,  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  Secretary  Craggs 
(Pope's  friend),  and  described  as 
"a  good-humoured,  pleasant,  fat 
"woman,"**  he  had  no  issue, 
but  obtained  large  landed  estates, 
a  domain  in  Essex,  and  that  man- 
sion of  Gosfield  Hall  in  which 
the  exiled  prince  of  France  found 
afterwards  a  refuge;***  and 
from  a  third  less  lucky  marriage, 

*  Plunket  the  attainted  earl. 
**  Qent  Matj.  lix.  406. 
***  In  his  Histmical  Memoirs,  (i.  126), 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who  visited  Lord 
Nugent  two  years  after  Goldsmith's 
death,  calls  the  ''house  and  estate"  at 
Grosiield  "one  of  the  finest  domains  in 
"Essex;"  though  the  present  condition 
of  the  inclosure  or  paddock  before  the 
mansion  would  rather  seem  to  confirm 
the  origin  of  the  name  (Goosefield). 
Wraxall's  sketch  is  characteristic,  but  I 
can  only  give  one  of  his  anecdotes. 
"When  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
"  House  of  Commons  for  better  watching 
"the  metropolis,  in  order  to  contribute 
"towards  effecting  which  object  one  of 
"  the  clauses  went  to  propose  that  watch- 
"  men  should  be  compelled  to  sleep  during 
"the  day-time.  Lord  Nugent,  with  ad- 
"mirable  humour,  got  up  and  desired 
"  that  he  might  be  personally  included  in 
"the  provisions  of  the  bill,  being  fre-  • 
"  quently  so  tormented  with  the  gout ,  as 
"to  be  unable  to  sleep  either  by  day  or 
"by  night."    1.131-135. 
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with  Elizabeth  Drax  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Berkeley,  sprang 
the  daughter  (its  only  issue  -he 
176s.    consented    to    recognise) 

'-  who   continued  after  the 

^^  37.  separation  to  live  with  her 
father  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Peg 
Nugent,  until  she  married  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  1775, 
and  imited  the  names  of  Nugent 
and  Grenville.  Richard  Glover, 
the  epic  and  dramatic  poet  of 
Leicester- house,  characterises 
him  briefly  as  a  jovial  voluptuous 
Irishman  who  had  left  popery  for 
the  protestant  religion,  money, 
and  widows :  but  Glover  lived  to 
see  him  surrender  these  fa- 
vourites, and,  not  far  from  his 
eightieth  year,  go  back  to  popery 
again.  When  his  friendship  with 
Goldsmith  began,  he  was  a  tall, 
stout,  vigorous  man  of  nearly 
sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud 
voice  and  a  broad  Irish  brogue; 
whose  strong  and  ready  witj 
careless  decision  of  manner,  and 
reckless  audacity  of  expression, 
obtained  him  always  a  hearing 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  had  sat  for  four-and- 
twenty  years.  He  was  now 
watching,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary personal  interest,  the  turn 
of  the  political  wheel.  So,  for 
the  interest  t/iey  took  in  the  open- 
ing of  Burke's  great  political  life, 
were  his  new  friend  Goldsmith 
and  every  member  of  the  Ger- 
rard-street  club. 
The  ministry  which  succeeded 
•Bute's  (that  of  George  Gren- 
ville and  the  Bedfords,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  the  Bloomsbury 


gang)*  was  coming  to  a  close  at 
last,  after  a  series  of  impolitic 
blunders  without  parallel  m  the 
annals  of  statesmen.  Early  in 
March  of  the  previous  year  ('64), 
after  convulsing  England  from 
end  to  end  with  the  question  of 
general  warrants  and  the  ignoble 
persecution  of  Wilkes,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  upon  America 
which  roused  her  to  rebellion. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  all 
her  towns  and  cities  were  in  loud 
and  vehement  protest;  and  be- 
fore the  year  closed,  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  placed  in  Gren- 
ville's  hands  a  solemn  protest  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  his  fel- 
low-colonists to  any  proposition 
to  tax  them  without  their  con- 
sent. But  as  yet,  this  met  with 
little  sympathy  in  England ;  and  to 
Grenville^s  stubborn  nature  fear 
was  as  strange  as  wisdom.  With 
only  one  division  in  the  Commons 
when  the  attendance  was  pal- 
try, and  without  a  single  negative 
in  the  Lords,  he  passed,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  year,  the 
act  which  created  the  Republic 
of  America.  Burke  was  in  the 
gallery  of  the  house  during  its 
progress  (it  had  been  his  habit 
for  some  months  to  attend 
almost  every  discussion),  and 
said,  nine  years  afterwards, 
that,  far  from  anything  inflam- 
matory, he  had  never  in  his 
life    heard    so    languid    a    de- 

*  So  called  because  Bedford  •  house 
stood  in  Bloomsbury-square.  Walpole^a 
Oeorge  III.  11.  441.  The  Pitt  and  Temple 
party  were  styled,  happily  enough,  the  ' 
whole  cousin-[cozeuj-hood.  Waldegraye^a 
Memoirs,  56, 
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bate.*  Horace  Walpole  de 
scribed  it  to  Lord  Hertford  as  a 
"slight  day  on  the  America 
"taxes."  Barr6,  who  had  served 
in  America  and  knew  the  temper 
of  the  people ,  was  the  only  man 
whose  language  approached  to 
the  occasion;  and  as  he  had 
lately  lost  his  regiment  for  his 
vote  against  general  warrants,  it 
was  laughed  at  as  the  language 
of  a  disappointed  man.  Pitt,  on 
occasions  less  momentous,  had 
come  to  the  house  on  crutches, 
swathed  in  flannel;  yet  now  he 
was  absent.  He  afterwards  prayed 
that  some  friendly  hand  could 
have  laid  him  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  bear  his 
testimony  against  the  bill;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  desire  to  see 
Grenville  more  completely  pros- 
trate had  not  had  more  to  do 
with  his  non-appearance  than 
either  gout  or  fever. 

The  minister's  triumph  in  his 
Stamp  Act',  however,  was  brief. 
The  King  had  hardly  given  it  his 
glad  assent,  when  the  first  slight 
seizure  of  the  terrible  mklady 
which  in  later  days  more  sorely 
afflicted  him,  necessitated  an  act 
of  regency;  and  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  that 
act  hopelessly  embroiled  the 
minister  with  his  master.  Then 
came  the  clash  and  confusion  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  once 

♦  Works,  (ed.  1846),  1.  477.  In  the 
lame  speech  Grenville  made  his  ill-con- 
sidered attack  on  Dean  Tucker,  the  only- 
man  of  that  day  who  thoroughly  anti- 
cipated the  judgment  and  experience  of 
our  own  on  the  great  (j^uestion  of  the 
Americiin  Colooiest 


Eredominant  old  whig  party  had 
een  lately  rent  asunder,  and 
which  the  present  strange  and 
sullen  seclusion  of  Pitt  ag-  . 
gravated  and  seemed  to  •— — '— 
make  hopeless.  In  vain  ^'•s?. 
he  was  appealed  to ;  in  vain  the 
poor  King  made  piteous  sub- 
missions to  him.  Fortunate  in 
legacies,  a  Somersetshire  baronet 
whom  he  had  never  seen  had 
just  left  him  three  thousand  a 
year;  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  he  would  never  take 
office  again.  The  opposition  lost 
ground,  which  the  ministry  did 
not  gain;  the  coercion  of  the 
King  became  notorious ;  the  city 
was  shaken  with  riots,  which  in 
the  general  disorganisation  rose 
almost  to  rebelUon;  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  new  ad- 
ministration seemed  impossible 
without  Pitt,  on  the  other  it  was 
plain  that  Grenville  and  the  Bed- 
lords  were  tottering  to  their  final 
fall.  The  King  was  intensely 
grateful  for  their  invasion  of  the 
pu"blic  liberties ,  and  had  joyfully 
co-operated  in  their  taxation  of 
America:  but  he  hated  them  for 
hating  Bute,  who  had  placed 
them  in  power,  and  for  insulting 
his  mother  the  Princess  Dowager, 
whose  intrigues  had  sustained 
them  in  power;  while  they  had 
preferred  to  allow  his  own 
Buckingham-gardens  to  be  over- 
looked, rather  than  vote  him  a 
somewhat  paltry  grant  which 
would  have  secured  to  the  crown 
a  property  now  of  almost  in- 
credible value.*  It  was  his  own 
♦  Wftlpole's  QeorgeJlJ.  ^.  160, 
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chosen  system  of  govertiment  to 
rule  without  party,  and  solely  by 
the  favour  of  the  crown;  and 
here  were  its  four  years' 
fruits.    Ministers  had  be- 
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"^'•37-  come  his  tyrants,  and 
statesmen  held  aloof  from  his 
service.  When  his  uncle  Cum- 
berland came  back  from  Hayes 
with  Pitt's  formal  refusal,  he 
thought  in  his  despair  of  even 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle;  be- 
gan to  make  atonement  for  re- 
cent insults  to  the  house  of 
Devonshire ;  and  threw  out  baits 
for  those  old  pure  whigs  up  to 
this  time  the  objects  of  his  most 
concentrated  hatred.  Doubts 
and  distrust  shook  the  Princess 
Dowager's  friends,  in  which 
Nugent  of  course  largely  shared; 
and  expectation  stood  on  tip-toe 
in  Gerrard- street,  where  his 
friends  of  the  club  could  hardly 
avoid  taking  interest  in  what 
affected  the  fortunes  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

For  Burke,  not  unreasonably, 
looked  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  scramble.  Hawkins  said  he 
had  always  meant  to  offer  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder;*  but  the 
calunmy  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 
He  had  honourably  disengaged 
himself  from  Hamilton,  and 
scornfully  given  back  his  pen- 
sion; nor  were  his  friends  kept  in 
ignorance  that  he  had  since  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of 
whigs  the  most  pure  and  least 
powerful  in  the  state.  Lord 
Rockingham  was  at  their  head:** 

*  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs,  1. 101. 
**  Since  my  first  edition    appeared, 


a  young  nobleman  of  ptincely 
fortune  and  fascinating  manners, 
who  made  up  for  powers  of 
oratory,  in  which  he  was  wholly 
deficient,  by  an  inestimable  aft  of 
attracting  and  securing  friends; 
whose  character  was  unstained 
by  any  of  the  recent  intrigues; 
and  who  had  selected  for  his 
associates  men  like  himself,  less 
noted  for  brilliant  talents  than 
for  sense  and  honour.  The  great 
landed  influence  of  the  old  York- 
shire family  of  Savile  was 
worthily  represented  in  their 
ranks  by  the  present  county 
member.  Sir  George:  and  with 
him  were  associated  the  financial 
ability  of  Dowdeswell,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Worcestershire, 
and  the  many  rare  virtues  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  youngest 
uncle,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who, 
not  more  remarkable  for  his  fair 
little  clownish  person  than  for 
his  princely  soul,  carried  -out  in 
politics  the  principles  of  private 
honour  with  what  Walpole  sneer- 
ingly  calls  "the  tyranny  of  a 
"moral    philosopher."*      With 

Lord  Albemarle  has  published,  as  Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockiftgham  and  his 
Conteinporaries,  a  scries  of  letters  relatinc^ 
chiefly  to  the  public  affairs  of  this  period, 
from  the  collections  of  his  family,  with 
an  intelligent  and  well-infbrmed  com- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  book  (n.  486-8) 
the  reader  will  find  Burke's  celebrated 
character  of  Lord  Rockingham,  written 
for  the  mausoleum  in  Wentworth-park- 
printed  more  correctly  than  he  will  find 
it  in  any  other  place. 

*  Memoirs  of  George  III.  n.  26.  George 
Selwyn  called  him,  says  Walpole,  as  w^ 
for  his  small  stature  and  light  com- 
plexion as  for  the  quaintness  with  which 
he  nntreasured.  as  by  rote,  the  stores  of 
his  memory,  *'the  le^jumed  canary  bird.^> 
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the  extremer  opinions  of  Lord 
Temple,  these  men  had  little 
in  common.  Though  staunch 
against  general  warrants  and  in- 
vasions of  liberty,  they  were  as 
far  from  being  Wilkite  as  the 
reckless  demagogue  himself;  and 
they  had  obtained  the  general 
repute  of  a  kind  of  middle  con- 
stitutional party.  Little  com- 
patible was  this  with  present 
popularity,  Burke  well  knew;  but 
he  saw  beyond  the  present.  To 
the  last  he  hoped  that  Pitt  might 
be  moved;  and  in  the  May  of 
this  year  so  expressed  himself  to 
his  friend  Flood,  in  a  letter 
which  is  curious  evidence  of  his 
possession  of  the  political  secrets 
of  the  day.*  But,  though  be- 
lieving that  without  the  splendid 
talents  and  boundless  popularity 
of  the  great  commoner,  "an  ad- 
**mirable  and  lasting  system" 
could  not  then  be  formed,  Burke 
also  believed  that  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  Pitt's  genius  was 
Rockinghani's  sense  and  good 
faith,  and  that  on  this  plain 
foundation  might  be  gradually 
raised  a  party  that  shomd  revive 
whig  purity  and  honour,  and  last 
when  Pitt  should  be  no  more. 
Somewhat  thus,  too,  the  honest 
and  brave  Duke  of  Cumberland 
may  have  reasoned,  when  to  his 
hapless  nephew  the  King,  again 
crying  out  to  him  in  utter  de- 
spair, and  iniploring  him,  with  or 

Gray  calls  him  "the  best  of  all  Johns. 
See  Correspondence  of  Qray  and  Mason ,  78. 
Mason  was  his  ttitor  at  Cambridge.    For 
Bnrite^s  opinion  of  him,  see  Corresp.  iy< 
686-3t)  and  Addenda,  549-52. 
*  Barkers  Correspondence,  1.  80. 


without  Pitt,  to  save  him  from 
George  Grenville  and  the  Diike 
of  Bedford,  he  gave  his  final 
counsel.  Lord  Rocking-  ^  g 
ham  was  summoned;  con- 
sented,  with  his  party,  to  ^^-^7- 
take  office;  and  was  sworn  In 
First  Lord  on  the  8th  of  July. 
Lord  Shelburne  would  not  jom 
without  Pitt:  but  a  young  whig 
duke  (Grafton),  of  whom  much 
was  at  that  time  expected,  gave 
in  his  adhesion;  and  Genersll 
(afterwards  Marshal)  Conwstjr, 
Cumberland's  personal  friend 
and  the  cousin  and  favourite  of 
Horace  Walpole,*  a  braver  sol- 

♦  There  is  no  pleasanter  trait  in  HoraQQ 
Walpole  than  his  affection  for  Conway, 
which  continued  steady  and  u^ialterabla 
to  the  last ,  and  was  manifested  ih  many 
generous  disinterested  ways.  See  letters 
lately  published  in  the  Ghenvtlle  Corre- 
spondence,  u.  296-9,  320-7.  335-44,  &c.  The 
brave  quiet  soldier  had  hardly  seemed 
to  me  the  man  to  have  inspired  so  strong 
a  feelihg,  till  I  read  some  fragments  of 
his  early  correspondence  with  Walpolo 
lately  published  bv  Lord  Albemarle  from 
the  originals  in  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant*a 
possession.  I  subjoin  one  or  two  passages 
which  show  Oonway  in  a  character  that 
but  for  these  letters  I  should  have  hesi? 
tated  (with  all  my  admiration  for  his 
sterling  sense  and  manliness)  to  ascribe 
to  him.  The  date  is  at  the  close  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole'S  ministry,  more  than 
twenty  years  before  that  to  which  I  bays 
brought  my  text.  "Would  you  believ^ 
"it,  Horry."  writes  Conway  in  the  autumn  <> 
of  1740,  "I  have  been  hitherto  in  thia 
'*  dreary  city  all  this  live-long  summer? 
**Put  I  can^t  bear  summer  people,  and  SQ 
'*I  live  a  good  deal  alone  . . .  Service  t9 
"Gray  ....  Look  here,  Horry,  here  I9 
"just  such  a  bit  of  paper  as  you  wrote  to 
"  me  upon ,  and  if  I  can  help  it  I  won!( 
"write  a  word  more  upon  it . .  but  you  know 
"I  am  soon  appeased.  Indeed,  Horry, 
"if  one  did  not  love  you  better  tlian  any- 
"  body,  and  you  did  not  write  better  tiban 
"other  people,  one  could  never  forgive 
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dier  than  politician,  but  a  per- 
suasive speaker,  and  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  very  popular 
man,  gave  his  help  as 
secretary  of  state :  William 
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iEt37.  Burke,  Edmund's  distant 
relative  and  dear  friend,  being 
appointed  his  under-secretary* 
Upon  this  the  old  meddling 
"nzzling''*  Duke  of  Newcastle 

"you;  but  I  forgot,  those  are  the  very 
"  reasons  why  I  should  be  the  most  angry 
*'wlth  you.  So,  know  that  nothing  but  a 
<<  vehement  long  letter  can  ever  make  it 
"up  betwixt  us  ....  So  you  cannot  bear 
"Mrs.  Wofflngton?  yet  all  the  town  is  in 
'^love  with  her.  To  say  the  truth,  I  am 
"glad  to  find  somebody  to  keep  me  in 
"  countenance ,  for  I  think  she  is  an  im- 
"pudent,  Irish-faced  gijrl  ....  Poor  Sir 
*'  Robert  is  to  lose  his  head  immediately 
"  as  they  say ,  about  which  he  seems  to 
"trouble  his  head  very  little ;  but  I  must 
"  tell  you  a  good  thing  of  Lady  Thanet's 
"  before  I  go  any  further.  Lord  Bateman 
"told  her  at  the  Bath  that  he  had  Sir 
**  Robert's  head  in  his  pocket.  *  Are  you 
"  'sure  of  it?'  says  she.  *  Nothing  surer.' 
"  *Why  then,'  says  she,  *you  cannot  pos- 
"  *sibly  do  so  well  as  to  put  it  on  your 
"  *  shoulders.' "  I  close  with  a  pleasant 
passage  of  banter  on  a  love  affair  of 
Horace  Walpole's,  from  a  letter  of  two 
years'  later  date,  written,  from  Ghent. 
"Dear  Horry,  I  delight  in  your  disown- 
"  ing  your  amourette  twelve  miles  out  of 
"London.  Do  you  forget  all  that  passed 
"in  Chelsea  summer-house  on  that  head, 
"and  in  Chelsea  parlour  too?  ....  Yes, 
"twelve  miles  out  of  London,  Horry;  and 
**yet  you  are  in  the  right  to  commend 
"London  too.  I  know  your  beauty  was 
"  little  out  of  it  at  that  time,  gone  to  shine 
"and  do  mischief  in  some  country  vil- 
"lage:  but  its  satellites  accompanied  it 
"too ,  for  I  remember  you  made  frequent 
"excursions  about  that  time ,  spite  of  all 
**  the  dust  and  heat  in  the  world.  I  am 
"  not  simple ;  I  know  the  people  like  Lon- 
"don,  as  Dr.  Bentley  said  of  apple-pie; 
"but  nobody  loves  London  for  London's 
^*sake,  but  green  girls  and  quadrille  ma- 
Utrons."  Rockingham  Memoirs,  1.373-384. 
,    *  The  epithet  is  Gray's,  who  never 


went  and  warned  Conway's  chief 
against  these  Burkes.  Edmund's 
real  name,  he  said,  was  C?'B<7urke ; 
and  he  was  not  only  an  Irish  ad- 
venturer, a  Jacobite,  and  a  papist, 
but  he  haa  «hrewd  reasons  for 
believing  him  a  concealed  Jesuit 
to  boot.  Nevertheless,  seven 
days  after  the  administration 
was  formed,  the  Jesuit  and  Jaco- 
bite, introduced  by  their  com- 
mon friend  Fitzherbert  (who  had 
been  named  to  the  Board  of 
Trade),  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  01  Rock- 
ingham ;  and  Burke's  great  poli- 
tical life  began. 

The  first  letter  of  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  new 
Premier,  written  from  Queen- 
Anne-street  the  day  after  his  ap- 
pointment, was  to  David  Garrick; 
and  is  the  first  pleasant  evidence 
we  receive,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  success  of  his  adventure 
in  politics,  there  is  small  chance 
of  its  weaning  him  from  the 
society  of  wits  and  men  of  letters 
to  which  this  narrative  belongs. 
Burke  cheerfully  invokes  his 
"  little  Horace , "  "  lepidissime 
"homuncio,"  to  call  and  see  his 
"Maecenas  atavis,"  and  "praise 
**this  administration  of  Caven- 
"  dishes  and  Rockinghams  in 
"ode,  and  abuse  their  enemies  in 
"epigram."*     Garrick  had  ar- 

cares  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  "Old 
"Fobus." 

*  Oarrick  Conespondence ,  i.  189.  "My 
"dear  Garrick,"  he  said  in  the  same 
letter,  "  you  have  made  me  perfectly  happy 
"by  the  friendly  and  obliging  satisfac- 
"  tion  you  are  so  good  to  express  on  this 
"little  gl^am  of  prosperity,  whi^h  l»as  at 
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rived  in  England,  from  his 
foreign  tour,  three  months  be- 
fore ;  his  old  weaknesses  coming 
back  as  he  verged  nearer  ana 
nearer  home,  and,  for  his  last 
few  days  in  Paris,  disturbing 
him  with  visions  of  Powell. 
"I'll  answer  for  nothing  and 
"nobody  in  ^playhouse,''  he 
wrote  to  Colman;  "the  devil  has 
"put  his  hoof  into  it,  and  he 
"was  a  deceiver  from  the  begin- 
"nine  of  the  world.  Tell  me 
"reaUy  what  you  think  of  Powell. 
"I  am  told  by  several  that  he 
"w/7/  bawl  and  roar.  Ross,  I 
"hear,  has  got  reputation  in 
^^Lear,  I  don't  doubt  it.  The 
"Town  is  a  facetious  gen- 
"tleman."*  A  few  days  later, 
Sterne  wrote  to  him  from  Bath 
"strange"  things  of  Powell;"** 
and  when  himself  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  Paris  for  Lon- 
don, he  met  Beauclerc,  who 
reported  of  the  new  tragedian 
not  less  strangely.  "What,  *all 
"*my  children!'  I  fear  he  has 
"taken  a  wrong  turn.  Have  you 
"advised  him?"  he  wrote  again 
to  Colman.  "Do  you  see  him? 
"Is  he  grateful?  is  he  modest? 
"Or,   is  he  conceited  and  un- 

"  length  &]len  on  my  fortune."  It  was 
indeed  but  a  transient  gleam,  for  the  ad- 
ministration passed  away  in  a  month  I 

*  March  10,  1765.    Peake's  MemoirSj 
1.141. 

•♦  "Powell,"  Sterne  adds,  — "good 
"heaven!  give  me  some  one  with  less 
"smoke  and  more  Are.  There  are  who, 
"likethe  Pharisees,  still  think  they  shall 
"be  Heard  for  tnttch  speaking.  Come — 
"come  away,  mydearGarrick,  and  teach 
"us  another  lesson."  Letter  dated  Bath, 
April  6, 1760. 


"done?"*  Nor  could  the  un- 
easy Httle  great  actor  bring  him- 
self to  make  his  journey  home 
until  he  had  privately  sent  ^  ^ 
on,  for  anonymous  publica-  ^^  - 
tion  at  the  moment  of  his  ^^'  37- 
arrival,  a  rhymed  satirical  fable 
in  anticipation  and  forestalment 
of  expected  Grub-street  attacks, 
wherein  he  humbly  depicted  him- 
self as  TAe  Sick  Monkey  y  and  the 
whole  race  of  other  animals  as 
railing  at  the  monkey  and  his 
travels.  But  it  was  labour  all 
thrown  away.  The  finessing  and 
trick"**  were  of  no  use,  the  hearts 
of  his  admirers  being  already 
securely  his  without  such  miser- 
able help.  Grub-street,  when  he 
came,  showed  no  sign  of*  dis- 
composure; and  there  was  but 
one  desire  in  London  and  West- 
minster, to  see  their  favourite 
actor  again. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised  if 
these  intolerable  vanities  and 
self-distrusts  weighed,  with  con- 
temporaries of  his  own  ^ade, 
against  the  better  qualities  of-" 
this  delightful  man,  and  pressed 
down  the  scale.  Johnson  loved 
him,  but  could  not  always  show 
it   for   hatred    of    his    foppery; 

*  Letter  dated  7th  April,  1765.  Peake's 
Memoirs,  1. 149-50. 
**  "  Though  secure  of  our  hearts ,  yet 
confoundedly  sick. 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finess- 
ing and  trick." 

Retaliation. 
See  Colman's  Posthumotta  Letters ,  271-8, 
for  the  instructions  to  Colman  to  puff 
"our  little  stage  hero"  in  his  absence, 
received  from  the  little  stage  hero  him- 
self. See  also  Murphy's  Life,  n.  14,  and 
Davi^s's,  n,  332, 
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Goldsmith  admired  him,  yet  was 
always  read>[  to  join  m  any 
scheme  for  his  mortification  and 
j^  annoyance.  Two  things 
^  '  had  been  done  in  his  ab- 
•37-  sence  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  great  an- 
xiety on  his  return.  The  Covent- 
garden  actors  had  established  a 
voluntary  benefit-subscription,  to 
relieve  their  poorer  fellows  in 
distress;  and,  jealous  of  such  a 
proposal  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  himself,  he  was 
now  throwing  all  his  energy  into 
a  similar  fund  at  Drury-lane, 
which  should  excel  and  overrule 
the  other.  Without  him,  too, 
the  Club  had  been  estabhshed; 
but  as  he  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  setting  up  a  rival  to  that, 
he  was  using  every  anxious 
means  to  secure  his  own  im- 
mediate election.  Johnson  re- 
solutely opposed  it.  Reynolds 
first  conveyed  to  him  Garrick's 
wish,  to  the  effect  that  he  liked 
the  idea  of  the  club  excessively, 
and  thought  he  should  be  of 
them.  "Hem  be  of  us!"  ex- 
claimed Johnson;  "how  does  he 
"know  we  will  permit  him  ?  The 
"first  duke  in  England  has  no 
"right  to  hold  such  language.'^* 
To  Thrale,  the  next  intercessor, 
he  threw  out  even  threats  of  a 
black-ball;  but  this  moved  the 
wordiy  brewer  to  remonstrate 
warmly,  and  Johnson,  thus  hard- 
pressed,   picked   up    somewhat 

*  BosweU,  n.  274-5.  Boawell  relates 
this  by  way  of  contradicting  Hawkins, 
whose  account,  however,  it  plainly  con- 
firms. 


IbookUl 


recklessly  a  line  of  Pope's^  as  in 
self-defence  one  mi|^ht  pick  up 
a  stone  by  the  wayside,  without 
regard  to  its  form  or  fitness. 
"Why,  sir,  I  love  my  httle 
"David  dearly,  bettei*  than  all  or 
"any  of  his  flatterers  do;  but 
"surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a 
"society  like  oui^ 
^'UnolbowM  by  a  gamester,  pimp  or 
player."  * 

Still  the  subject  was  not  suf- 
fered to  let  drop,  and  the  next 
who  undertook  it  was  Hawkins. 
"He  will  disturb  us,  sir,  by  his 
"buffoonery,"  was  the  only  and 
obdurate  answer.**  Garricksaw 
that  for  the  present  it  was  hope- 
less (though  not  long  after,  as 
will  be  seen,  Percy,  Chambers, 
and  Colman  obtained  their  elec- 
tion); and,  with  his  happier  tact 
and  really  handsome  spirit,*** 

*  Piozzi  Letters,  n.  387. 
**  Life  of  Johnson,  425. 
***  In  the  midst  of  GaiTick*s  uneasy 
little  vanities  let  me  show  him  in  liis  bet* 
ter  character  (also  from  an  incident  of 
the  present  year) ,  as  the  benefactor  and 
friend  of  worth  and  virtne.  It  will  enablia 
me  too,  as  I  have  already  iilastrated 
Ooldsmith^s  Doctor  Marrowfat  by  com- 
parison with  a  living  digpiitary  of  the 
church  (ants,  192),  to  offer  a  not  tm- 
worthy  companion  pictnre  to  Goldsmith^s 
Doctor  Primrose,  in  the  person  of  a  liv- 
ing vicar.  Oarrick  is  writing  to  one  of 
his  great  fHends  on  behalf  of  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Heighten ,  and  "  the  worthy  parson '* 
is  happily  sketched  by  him.  **  The  honest 
"vicar  of  Egham  might  be  made  the 
"happiest  man  upon  earth  with  a  ^mall 
"addition  to  his  present  income. . .  He  is 
"gouty  and  turned  of  sixty,  yet  has  not 
"only  the  severe  duty  of  Egham  npotii 
"him,  but  is  obliged  to  ride  five  orsbt 
"mOes  through  much  water,  and  often  to 
"swim  his  horse,  for  the  sake  of  about 
"thirty  pounds  a-year.  I  entered  latelv 
"into  a  very  serious  conversation  witn 
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visited  Johnson  as  usual,  and 
seemed  to  withdraw  his  claim. 
But  he  could  not  conceal  his  un- 
easiness. "He  would  often  stop 
"at  my  gate,"  says  his  good- 
natured  friend  Hawkins,  who 
lived  at  Twickenham,  "in  his 
**  way  to  and  from  Hampton,  with 
"messages  fmrn  Johnson  relat- 
**ing  to  his  Shakespeare^  then  in 
"the  press,  and  ask  sUch  ques- 
"tions  as  these:  ^Were  you  at 
"*the  Club  on  Monday  night? 
"'What  did  you  talk  of?  Was 
"  *  Johnson  there?  I  suppose  he 
"*said  something  of  Davy? — 
"  'that  Davy  was  a  clever  fellow 
"'in  his  way,  full  of  convivial 
"  'pleasantry,  but  no  poet,  no 
*' '  writer,  ha !  ^ "  *  Hawkins  might 
hear  all  this,  however,  with  bet- 
ter grace  than  any  one  else;  for 
that  worthy  magistrate  took  little 
interest  in  the  club.    In  a  letter 

"him  about  his  affairs,  and  he  confessed 
"to  me  that  he  found  a  curate  was  neces- 
"  sary  foV  him ;  I  made  him  an  offer  jOf 
*' money  for  that  purpose  till  something 
"  might  happen,  but  he  absolutely  refused 
"  me.  . .  I  assure  yon,  upon  my  word  and 
"honour,  that  this  step  is  taken  without 
"  bis  knowledge  or  concurrence.  . .  My 
"  firiond  is  a  great  dabbler  in  curiosities, 
"and  he  has  collected  some  few  in  his 
"little  library  and  garden;  but  I  defy 
"him  to  show  me  a  greater  rarity  than 
"himself,  for  he  is  a  generous,  modest, 
"ingenious,  and  disinterested  clergy- 
"man."  Two  years  later,  this  applica- 
tion having  failed,  he  wrote  to  the  wife  of 
the  chancellor,  Lord  Camden,  with  better 
effect.  "The  good  man,"  he  writes  to 
her,  acknowledging  her  answer,  "hap- 
*  Opened  to  dine  with  me  at  Hampton 
"when  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
"your  Ladyship's  letter.  He  could  not 
"refrain  from  tears  of  joy."  QQir»  Cm.  i. 
190-1,  868. 


to    Langton,    written    shortly 
after,   Johnson    specially  men- 
tions  him   as  remiss  in  atten- 
dance,  while   he  admits    ^  g 
that    he    is    himself   not 


over-diligent.  "Dyer, Doc-  ^^^^' 
"tor  Nugent,  Doctor  Goldsmith, 
"and  Mr.  Reynolds,"  he  adds, 
"are  very  constant.'^* 

Without  its  dignified  doctorial 
prefix,  Goldsmithis  name  is  now 
seldotn  mentioned;  even  New- 
bery  is  careful  to  preserve  it  in 
his  memoranda  of  books  lent  for 
the  purposes  of  compilation;  and 
he  does  not  seem,  himself,  to 
have  again  wholly  laid  it  aside. 
Indeed,  he  now  made  a  brief 
effort,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rey- 
nolds, to  make  positive  profes- 
sional use  of  it.  It  was  much  to 
have  a  regular  calling,  said  the 
successful  painter;  it  gave  a  man 
social  rank ,  and  consideration  in 
the  world.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  Traveller.  To  be  at  once 
physician  and  man  of  letters  was 
the  most  natural  thing  possible : 
there  were  the  Arbuthnots  and 
Garths,  to  say  nothing  of  Cowley 
himself,  among  the  dead;  there 
were  the  Akensides,  Graingers, 
Armstrongs,  and  Smolletts,  still 
among  the  living;  and  where  was 
the  degree  in  medicine  belong- 
ing to  any  of  them,  to  which  the 
degree  in  poetry  or  wit  had  not 
given  more  glad  acceptance? 
Out  came  Goldsmith  accordingly 

*  BosweU,  n,  321.  In  the  same  letter 
he  writes,  "Mr. Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon 
"and  Gothic  dictionary:  all  The  Olub 
"subscribes." 
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(in  the  June  of  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  account-books  of  Mr. 
William  Filby  the  tailor),*  in 
1765.  P^n^^^  silk  small-clothes, 
--; — '-  a  handsome  scarlet  roque- 
^  37.  laure  buttoned  close  under 
the  chin,  and  with  all  the  addi- 
tional importance  derivable  from 
a  full  dress  professional  wig,  a 
sword,  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 
The  style  of  the  coat  and  small- 
clothes may  be  presumed  from 
the  "four  guineas  and  a  half" 
paid  for  them;  and,  as  a  child 
with  its  toy  is  uneasy  without  swift 
renewal  of  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. Goldsmith  amazed  his 
friends  with  no  less  than  three 
similar  suits,  not  less  expensive, 
in  the  next  six  months.  Yet 
greatly  was  the  enjoyment  of 
these  fine  clothes  abridged  by 
the  dignity  he  was  obliged  to 

Eut  on  widi  them;  and,  easy  as 
e  had  found  it  to  blot  from  his 
now  genteeler  page  the  names  of 
innocent  but  vulgar  haunts  once 
so  familiar  there,  he  had  found 
it  much  harder  to  give  up  the 
actual  reality  of  those  old  humble 
haunts,  of  his  tea  at  the  White- 
conduit,  of  his  ale-house  club  at 
Islington,  of  his  nights  at  the 
Wrekin  or  St.  Giles's.  In  truth, 
he  would  say  {in  truth  was  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his,   inter- 

*  These  account-books  were  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Prior  by  the  son  of  William 
Filby^  (miscalled  John  in  BostoeU),  Mr. 
John  Filby,  *^a  respectable  member  of 
"the  Corporation  of  London,"  and  will 
hereafter  be  quoted  in  detail.  They 
complete  the  picture  of  which  I  furnish 
the  beginning  on  a  previous  page  (38), 
in  the  extracts  there  first  printed  from 
the  Edinburgh  tailor's  ledger. 


poses  Cooke,  who  relates  the 
anecdote),  one  has  to  make  vast 
sacrifices  for  good  company's 
sake;  "for  here  am  I  shut  out  of 
"  several  places  where  I  used  to 
"pla)r  the  fool  very  agreeably."* 
Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  the 
most  moderate  accession  of  good 
company,  professionally  speak- 
ing, rewarded  this  reluctant  gra- 
vity. The  only  instance  remem- 
bered of  his  practice  was  in  the 
case  of  a  Mrs.  Sidebotham,  de- 
scribed as  one  of  his  recent  ac- 
quaintance of  the  better  sort; 
whose  waiting-woman  was  often 
afterwards  known  to  relate  with 
what  a  ludicrous  assumption  of 
dignity  he  would  show  off  his 
cloak  and  his  cane,  as  he  strutted 
with  his  queer  little  figure,  stuck 
through  as  with  a  huge  pin  by 
his  wandering  sword,  into  the 
sick-room  of  her  mistress.  At 
last  it  one  day  happened,  that, 
his  opinion  differing  somewhat 
from  the  apothecary's  in  at- 
tendance, the  lady  thought  her 
apothecary  the  safer  counsellor, 
and  Goldsmith  quitted  the  house 
in  high  indignation.  **  He  would 
leave  off  prescribing  for  his 
friends,  he  said.  "Do  so,  my 
"dear  Doctor,"  observed  Beau- 
clerc.  "Whenever  you  under- 
"take  to  kill,  let  it  only  be  your 
"enemies."  Upon  the  whole 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  close 
of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  profes- 
sional practice. 

•  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv. 

**  Told  on  the  relation  of  Mrs,  Gwyn, 
Priofi',  n.  105, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

News  for  the  Club  from  Various  Places. 
1765—1766. 

The  literary  engagements  of 
Doctor  Oliver  Goldsmith  were 
meanwhile  going  on  with  New- 
bery;  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pleted a  compilation  of  a  kind 
somewhat  novel  to  him,  induced 
in  all  probability  by  his  concur- 
rent professional  attempts.  It 
was  **A  Survey  of  Experimental 
^^  Philosophy ,  considered  in  its 
"present  state  of  improvement;'^ 
and  Newbery  paid  him  sixty 
guineas  for  it.*  He  also  took 
great  interest  at  this  time  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  and  is  supposed,  from  the 
many  small  advances  entered  in 
Newbery's  memoranda  as  made 
in  connection  with  that  Society,** 

*  I  give  the  memorandum  of  books 
lent  to  Goldsmith  for  the  purpose  of  this 
compilation.  "Sent  to  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
"  Sept.  11th,  1765,  from  Canbury  (Canon- 
"bury)  House  the  Copy  of  the  Philosophy 
"to  be  Revised,  with  the  Abb^  Nollet's 
"Philosophy,  and  to  have  an  account 
"  added  of  Hale's  Ventilator,  together  with 
"the  following  Books.  1.  Pemberton's 
"Newton,  Quarto.  2.  TWo  pamphlets  of 
"Mr.  Franklin's  on  Electricity.  3.  1  of 
"Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Quarto.  4. 
"D'Alembert's  Treatise  of  Fluids,  Quarto. 
"5.  Martin's  Philosophy,  3  vols.  6.  Fergu- 
" son's  Lectures,  Do.  7.  Helsham's  Do. 
"8.  Kiel's  Introduction,  Do.  9.  Kiel's 
"Astronomy,  Do.  10.  Nature  Displayed, 
"7  vols,  12mo.  11.  NoUet's  Philosophy, 
"3  vols.  12mo."  (Nollet  is  called  Nola 
and  Noletus ,  Ferguson  figures  as  Furga- 
Bon  and  Furgeson,  and  D'Alembert  is 
transformed  Into  Darlembert,  in  worthy 
Mr.  Newbery's  orthography).  Newbery 
MSS.  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 
**  See  aiiUi  284,  note.    Besides  the 


to  bave  contributed  sundry  re- 
ports and  disquisitions  on  its 
proceedings  and  affairs  to  a  new 
commercial  and  agricul-  ^  ^ 
tural  magazine  in  which  ^^  ^' 
the  busy  publisher  had  en-  ^^'  37* 
gaged.  It  was  certainly  not  an 
idle  year  with  him,  though  what 
remains  in  proof  of  his  employ- 
ment may  oe  scant  and  mdif- 
ferent  enough.  Johnson's  blind 
pensioner.  Miss  Williams,  had 
for  several  months  been  getting 
together  a  subscription  volume 
of  Miscellanies,  to  which  Gold- 
smith had  promised  a  poem ;  and 
she  complains  that  she  found 
him  always  too  busy  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  was  continually 
put  off  with  a  "Leave  it  to  me.^' 
Nor  was  Johnson,  who  had  made 
like  promises,  much  better. 
"Well,  we'll  think  about  it."  was 
his  form  of  excuse.  *  With  John- 
son, in  truth,  a  year  of  most  un- 
usual exertion  had  succeeded  his 
year  of  visitings,  and  he  had  at 
last  completed,  nine  years  later 
than  he  promised  it,  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  It  came  out  in 
October,  in  eight  octavo  volumes; 
and  was  bitterly  assailed  (nor,  it 
may  be  admitted,  without  a  cer- 
tain coarse  smartness)  by  Ken- 
rick,  who,  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
his    attack,    coupling    "learned 

entries  there  given,  others  exist  having 
reference  to  1765,  as  for  example:  "Lent 
"Dr.  Goldsmith,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
"and  to  pay  arrears,  Zl.  3s."  And  see 
pos^,  one  of  the  notes  in  chap.  xix. 

*  Boswdl,  in.  9.  The  poor  old  lady 
was  more  nervous  about  having  received 
and  spent  her  subscription  half-crowns 
than  Johnson  felt  about  his  subscription 
guineas  (ante,  152). 
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"doctors  of  Dublin'*  with  "doc- 
"  tonal  dignities  of  Rheims  and 
**Louvain/'  may  have  meant  a 
176s.  sarcasm  at  Goldsmith.  I 
-— -—  have  indicated  the  latter 
^^37'  place  as  the  probable 
source  of  his  medical  degree; 
and,  three  months  before,  Dublin 
University  had  conferred  a  doc- 
torship  on  Johnson,  though  not 
until  ten  years  later,  when  Ox- 
ford did  him  similar  honour,  did 
he  consent  to  acknowledge  the 
title.*  He  had  now,  I  may  add, 
left  his  Temple  chambers,  and 
become  master  of  a  house  in  one 
of  the  courts  in  Fleet-street  which 
bore  his  own  name;  and  where 
he  was  able  to  give  lodging  on 
the  ground  floor  to  Miss  Wil- 
liams, and  in  the  garret  to  Robert 
Levett.  It  is  "remembered  as  a 
decent  house,  with  stout  old- 
fashioned  mahogany  furniture. 
Goldsmith  appears  meanwhile  to 
have  got  into  somewhat  better 
chambers  in  the  same  (Garden) 
court**  where  his  library  stair- 
case chambers  stood,  which  he 

*  He  never  himself,  however,  ac- 
tuaBy  assumed  it;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
carious,  remembering  how  world-fkmous 
the  dignitv  became  in  his  person,  that  he 
never  called  himself  anything  but  "Mr. 
^'Johnson"  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

**  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  says  (Lifs  of  Beff- 
nolds,  I.  244)  that  "aoldsmith  had  this 
"  summer  (1765)  reached  his  second  stage 
"  in  the  Temple.  He  had  left  the  shabby 
"chambers  which  he  shared  with  JeflFs 
"the  butler  on  the  library  staircase,  for 
"rooms  in  3  King^s  Bench-walk,  where  I 
"  find  Reynolds  engaged  to  dine  with  him 
"in  July."  I  do  not  know  the  authority 
for  this  statement,  unless  Beynolds  has 
himself  given  that  address.  Goldsmith 
changed  his  Temple  chambers  only 
twice. 


was  able  to  furnish  more  com- 
fortably ;  and  to  which  we  shortly 
trace  (by  the  help  of  Mr.  Filby's 
bills,  and  their  memoranda  of 
altered  suits)  the  presence  of  a 
man-servant. 

So  passed  the  year  1765.  It 
was  the  year  in  which  he  had 
first  felt  any  advantage  of  rank 
arising  from  literature;  and  it 
closed  upon  him  as  he  seems  to 
have  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  his  growing  importance,  and 
enjoy  it  in  all  possible  ways. 
Joseph  Warton,  now  preparing 
for  the  head-mastership  of  Win- 
chester school,  was  in  London  at 
the  opening  of  1766,  and    ^  ^ 

saw  something  of  the  so-  -^ • 

ciety  of  the  club.  He  had  ^'-  ^^' 
wished  to  see  Hume ;  but  Hume, 
though  he  had  left  Paris  (where 
he  had  been  secretary  of  the 
embassy  to  Lord  Hertford,  re- 
called and  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
new  administration) ,  was  not  yet 
in  London.  A  strange  Paris 
"season"  it  had  been,  and  odd 
and  ill-assorted  its  assemblage 
of  visitors.  There  had  Sterne, 
Foote,  Walpole,  and  Wilkes  been 
thrown  together  at  the  same  din- 
ner-table. There  had  Hume, 
with  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his 
unintelligible  French,  his  inex- 
pressive fat  face,  and  his  cor- 
pulent body,  been  the  object  of 
enthusiasm  without  example,  and 
played  the  Sultan  in  pantomimic 
tableaux  to  the  prettiest  women 
of  the  time.*     There  had  the 

•  "They  believe  in  Mr.  Hume,"  writes 
Walpole,  "the  only  thing  in  the  world 
"thftt  they  beli&ve  implicitly;  which  they 
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autbpr  of  the  Heloise  and  the  Con- 
4^  Social,  half  crazed  with  the 
passionate  admiration  which  had 
welcomed  his  Emile,  and  flat- 
tered out  of  the  rest  of  his  wits 
Jxy  the  persecution  that  followed 
it,  stalked  about  with  all  Paris  at 
his  heels,  in  a  caftan  and  Arme- 
nian robes,  and  so  enchanted  the 
Scotch  historian  and  sage,  to 
whom  he  seemed  a  sort  of  better 
Socrates,  that  he  had  offered 
him  a  honje  in  England.*  There 

"lauBt  do;  for  I  defy  them  to  undented 
''any  language  that  he  speaks."    "H  fit 

"  son  d^but  chez  Madame  de  T ; .  .  on 

'4e  place  sur  un  sopha  entre  les  deux 
"pins  joHes  femmes  de  Paris,  il  les  re- 
"  garde  attentivement ,  il  se  frappe  le 
"ventre  et  les  gonoux  a'  plusieurs  re- 
" prises,  et  ne  trouve  jamais  aatre  chose 
"a*  leur  dire  que:  *Eh  bien!  mes  de- 
"'moiselles  ...  Eh  bien!  vous  voilk 
**  *  done  .  .  Eh  bien !  vous  voilJi  .  .  vous 
"  * vollk  ici?^ "  Memoires  et  Correspondancc 
de  Madame  d'Eptnay^  m.  284. 

*  "I  find  him,"  says  the  too  impres- 
sible philosopher,  "  mild,  and  gentle,  and 
"modest,  and  good-humoured;  and  he 
"  has  more  the  behaviour  of  a  man  of  the 
"world,  than  any  of  the  learned  here, 
"  except  M.  de  Buffon ;  who,  in  his  figure, 
"md  air,  and  deportment,  answers  your 
"idea  of  a  mare^al  of  France  rather  tlian 
"that  of  a  philosopher.  M.  Rousseau  is 
"of  a  small  stature,  and  would  rather  be 
"ugly,  bad  he  not  the  finest  physiognomy 
"in  the  world:  I  mean  the  most  expres- 
"sive  countenance.  .  .  His  Armenian 
"dress  is  not  affectation.  He  has  had  an 
"infirmity from  his  infancy,  which  makes 
"breeches  inconvenient  for  him."  Bur- 
ton^s  JSufMy  n.  209,  302.  In  connection 
with  this  passage  it  may  be  worth  adding 
that  B^flbn  was  the  only  known  French 
writer  of  this  period  whom  Johnson  de- 
clared he  would  care  to  cross  the  sea  to 
visit,  and  (as  his  reason  for  not  going)  "I 
"^an  find  in  Buffon's  book  all  that  he  can 
"say."  Boswell^  iv.  247.  He  never  speaks 
of  Voltaire  without  unconsciously  betray- 
ing a  sort  of  uneasy  fear  of  his  vivacity 
and  scorn. 
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was  the  young  painter-student, 
Barry,  writing  modest  letters  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  whither  Wil- 
liam and  Edmund  Burke  ^  ^^ 
had  subscribed  out  of  their 
limited  means  to  send  him.  ^^  ^s. 
There  was  the  young  lion-hunter 
Boswell,  more  pompous  and  con- 
ceited than  ever;  as  little  laden 
with  law  from  Utrecht,  where  he 
has  studied  since  we  saw  him 
last,  as  with  heroism  from  Cor- 
sica, where  he  has  visited  Pascal 
Paoli,  or  with  wit  from  Femey, 
where  he  has  been  to  see  Vol- 
taire; pushing  his  way  into  every 
salon,  inflicting  himself  on  every 
celebrity,  and  ridiculed  by  all.* 
There,  finally,  was  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  twinged  with  the  gout  and 
smarting  from  political  slight, 
but  revenging  himself  with 
laughter  at  everybody  around 
him  and  beyond  him:  now  with^ 
aspiring  Geoffrin  and  the  phi- 
losophers, now  with  blind  Du 
Deffand  and  the  wits**  ("women 

*  "He  is  a  strange  being,"  writes  Wal- 
Dole  of  Boswell,  "and,  like  Cambridge, 
*^has  a  rage  of  knowing  anybody  that 
"  ever  was  talked  of.    He  forced  himself 

upon  me  at  Paris  in  spite  of  my  te^th 
"and  my  doors."    CoU.  Lett.  y.  1^2. 

**  CoU.  Lett,  V.  123-4.  I  must  give  the 
reader  a  peep  (ftrom  a  letter  in  the  Seikoyn 
Correspondettce)  at  one  of  the  leading* 
members  of  this  distinguished  society. 
"Madame  de  D^and  has  filled  up  her 
"vacancies,  and  given  me  enough  new 
"French.  With  one  of  them  you  would 
"be  delighted,  a  Madame  do  Marchais. 
"  She  is  not  perfectly  young,  has  a  face 
"like  a  Jew  pedlar,  her  person  is  about 
"four  feet,  her  head  about  six,  and  her 
" cot^tftv  about  ten.  Her  forehead,  chin,' 
"and  neck,  are  whiter  than  a  miUer^s^ 
"  and  she  wears  more  festoons  of  natural 
"flowers  than  all  the  fiffuranies  at  the 
"Opora.   IHer  eloque^eo  is  still  moro 
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"who  violated  all  the  duties  of 
**life  and  gave  very  pretty  sup- 
"pers'^);  lumping  up  in  the 
j^  same  contempt,  Wilkes 
•— — '-  and  Foote,  Boswell  and 
^^3^  Sterne;*  proclaiming  as 
impostors  in  their  various  ways, 
alike  the  Jesuits,  the  methodists, 
the  philosophers,  the  pohticians, 
the  encyclopedists,  the  hypocrite 
Rousseau,  the  scoffer  Voltaire, 
the  Humes,  the  Lytteltons,  the 
Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of 
Prussia,  and  the  mountebank  ot 
history,  Mr.  Pitt;  and  counting  a 
ploughman  who  sows,  reads  his 
almanack,  and  believes  the  stars 
but  so  many  farthing  candles 
created  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at 
night,  a  wiser  as  well  as  more 
rational,  and  certainly  an  honester 
being  than  any  of  them.**  Such 

"abundant,  her  attentions  exuberant. 
"She  talks  volumes,  writes  folios— I  mean 
"in  biUets;  presides  over  the  Academic, 
"inspires  passions,  and  has  not  time 
"  enough  to  heal  a  quarter  of  the  wounds 
"she  gives.  She  has  a  house  in  a  nut- 
" shell,  that  is  fuller  of  invention  than  a 
"fairy  tale;  her  bed  stands  in  the  middle 
"  of  the  room ,  because  there  is  no  other 
"space  that  would  hold  it;  it  is  sur- 
"  rounded  by  such  a  perspective  of  look- 
"ing-glasses.  that  you  may  see  all  that 
"passes  in  it  f^om  the  first  ante-cham- 
"  ber."  - 

*  CoU.  Lett.  V.  91, 113. 
*♦  CM,  Lett.  V.  96,  101.  Nor  can  I 
help  quoting  from  the  same  volume 
(110)  Walpole^s  shrewd  anticipation  as  to 
Hume  and  his  new  Mend.  "Mr.  Hume 
"  carries  this  letter  and  Rousseau  to  Eng- 
"land.  I  wish  the  former  mav  not  re- 
"pent  having  engaged  with  the  latter, 
''who  contradicts  and  quarrels  with  all 
"mankind  in  order  to  obtain  their  ad- 
"  miration.  I  think  both  his  means  and 
"  his  end  below  such  a  genius.  If  I  had 
t' talents  like  his »  X  (Bkould  despise  any 


was  the  winter  society  of  Paris; 
let  Joseph  Warton  describe  what 
he  saw  of  literature  in  London. 
"I  only  dined  with  Johnson,"  he 
writes  to  his  brother,  "who 
"seemed  cold  and  indifferent, 
"and  scarce  said  anything  to  me* 
"Perhaps  he  has  heard  what  I 
"said  of  his  Shakespeare,  or  rather, 
"was  offended  at  what  I  wrote 
"to  him— as  he  pleases.  Of  all 
"solemn  coxcombs,  Goldsmith  is 
"the  first;  yet  sensible;  but  af- 
"fects  to  use  Johnson's  hard 
"words  in  conversation* ♦  We 
"had  a  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is  a 
"scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Gar- 
"rick  is  entirely  off  from  John- 
"son,  and  cannot,  he  says,  for- 
"give  him  his  insinuating  that  he 
"withheld  his  old  editions,  which 
"always  were  open  to  him,  nor 
"I  suppose  his  never  mentioning 
"him  in  all  his  works." 

What  Garrick  could  with 
greater  difficulty  forgive  (War- 
ton's  allusion  is  to  that  passage 

"sufiflrage  below  my  own  standard,  and 
'*  should  blush  to  owe  any  part  of  my^ 
"fame  to  singularities  and  affectations. 
"But  gnreat  parts  seem  like  high  towers 
"erected  on  high  mountains,  the  more 
''exposed  to  every  wind,  and  readier  to 
"tumble.  Charles  Townshend  is  blown 
''round  the  compass;  Rousseau  insists 
"that  the  north  and  south  blow  at  the 
"same  time;  and  Voltaire  demolishes 
"  the  Bible  to  erect  fatalism  in  its  stead. 
"  So  compatible  are  the  greatest  abilities 
"and  greatest  absurdities!"  Gray's  an- 
ticipations were  not  less  shrewd. 

•  Wooll's  Warton,  812-3.  This  charge, 
which  the  not  very  lively  Joe  Warton 
brings  against  Goldsmith,  of  affecting  to 
use  Jolmson's  hard  words  in  conversa-' 
tion,  and  which  Hawkins  also  brings 
against  him,  I  have  dealt  with,  postf 
Book  IV.  chap.  rv. 
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in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  which 
regrets  that  he  could  not  collate 
more  copies,  since  he  had  not 
found  the  collectors  of  those 
rarities  very  communicative)  was 
the  studied  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  his  acting.  He  had  not 
withheld  his  old  plays;  he  had 
been  careful,  through  others ,  to 
let  Johnson  understand  (too 
notoriously  careless  of  books,* 
as  he  was,  to  be  safely  trusted 
with  rare  ^itions)  that  the  books 
were  at  his  service,  and  that  in 
his  absence  abroad  the  keys  of 
his  library  had,  with  that  view 
solely,  been  intrusted  to  a  ser- 
vant: but  this  implied  an  over- 
ture from  Johnson,  who  thought 
it  Garrick^s  duty,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  overtures  to  him; 
who  knew  that  the  other  course 
involved  acknowledgments  he 
was  not  prepared  to  make;  and 
who  laughed  at  nothing  so  much, 
on  Davy's  subsequent  loan  of  all 
his  plays  to  George  Steevens,** 

*  Cooke  says  (in  his  Life  of  Foots)  his 
ordimuy  habit  was  to  open  a  book  so 
wide  as  almost  to  break  the  back  of  it, 
and  then  to  fling  it  down.  Cradock  de- 
scribes the  same  peculiarity;  and  adds 
that  on  one  occasion,  Johnson  having 
been  admitted  to  Garrick^s  room  in 
Southampton-street  to  wait  till  its  master 
slionld  arrive ,  the  latter  found,  on  his  ar- 
rival ,  all  his  most  splendidly  bonnd  pre- 
sentation-volumes from  various  authors 
and  writers  of  plays  &c  flung  damaged 
on  the  floor  as  ''stuff,  trash,  and  non- 
"  sense."  Boswell ,  who  refers  to  the  cir- 
emnstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  adds 
that,  **■  considering  the  slovenly  and  care- 
"less  manner  in  which  books  were 
"treated  by  Johnson,  it  could  not  have 
j  *^  been  expected  that  scarce  and  valuable 

''editions  shoold  have  been  lent  to  him." 
m.  229. 
*♦  Correspondence  of  Oarrick,  i.  216-17. 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times,  /. 


as  when  he  read  this  year,  in  the 
first  publication  of  that  acute 
young  Mephistophelean  critic, 
that  "Mr.  Garrick's  zeal  ^  ^ 
"would  not  permit  him  to  '^  - 
"withhold  anytHing  that  ^'^S- 
"might  ever  so  remotely  tend 
"  to  show  the  perfections  of  that 
"author  who  only  could  have  enabled 
'^him  to  display  his  own. "  Johnson 
could  not  have  hit  off  a  compli- 
ment of  such  satirical  nicety ;  he 
must  have  praised  honestly,  if  at 
all,  and  it  went  against  his  grain 
to  do  it.  He  let  out  the  reason 
to  Boswell  eight  years  after- 
wards. "Garrick  has  been  liber- 
"ally  paid,  sir,  for  anything  he 
"has  done  for  Shakespeare.  If 
"I  should  praise  him,  I  should 
"much  more  praise  the  nation 
"who  paid  him.''*  With  better 
reason  he  used  to  laugh  at  his 
managerial  preference  of  the 
player's  text  (which  it  is  little  to 
the  credit  of  the  stage  that  the 
last  of  the  great  actors,  Mr. 
Macready,  should  have  been  the 
first    to    depart    from**),    and 

*  BosweU,  rv.  266.  The  real  truth  of 
his  apparent  inconsistencies  about  Gar- 
rick, of  which  so  many  instances  are 
given  in  this  biography ,  was  admirably 
hit  off  by  Reynolds  in  the  remark,  that  in 
point  of  fact  Johnson  considered  him  to 
be  as  it  were  his  property ;  and  would  al- 
low no  man  either  to  blame  or  to  praise 
Garrick  in  his  presence ,  without  contra- 
dicting him.  In  proof  of  this  Sir  Joshua 
himself  compiled,  from  actual  recollected 
scraps  of  his  talk  about  Davy,  two 
imaginary  conversations,  in  the  first  of 
which  Johnson  attacks  Gkirrick  against 
Sir  Joshua,  and  in  the  second  defends 
him  against  Gibbon.  These  dialogues 
are  to  be  found  in  Miss  Hawkinses  Memoirs, 
I.  110-128. 
**  The  Fool  in  Lear,  and  other  master- 
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couple  it  with  a  doubt  whether 
he  had  ever  examined  one  of  the 
original  plays  from  the  first  scene 

1766  ^^  *^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^' 
—  — '—  rick  take  all  this  quietly, 
^t.  38.  jjjg  j^jj^g  ]j^^  commanded 

his  reappearance  in  Benedict  at 
the  close  of  the  year;  and,  though 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  resume 
any  part  of  which  Powell  was  in 

Eossession ,  except  Lusignan, 
othario,  and  Leon,  his  popu- 
larity had  again  shone  forth  un- 
abated. It  brought  back  his 
sense  of  power;  and  with  it  a 
disposition  to  use  it,  even  against 
Johnson.  The  latter  had  not 
hesitated,  notwithstanding  their 
doubtful  relations,  to  seek  to 
"secure  an  honest  prejudice"  in 
favour  of  his  book  by  formally 
asking  the  popular  actor's  "suf- 
"frage"  for  it  on  its  appearance; 
yet  the  suffrage  of  the  popular 
actor  was  certainly  exerted 
against  it;  and  that  Johnson  had 
not  a  taste  for  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  genius,*  Garrigk  after- 
wards went  about  busily  explain- 

pieoea  of  the  poet^s  original  text,  were 
lirst  restored  to  the  stage  by  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
discreditable  exile. 

*  His  extraordinary  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  unapproached  excellence  of  a 
passage  in  Oongreve's  Mourning  Bride 
(which  he  held  to  be  superior  to  anything 
in  Shakespeare,  because  the  latter  *^  never 
'*  had  six  lines  together  without  a  fault," 
BoswelU  in.  99)  is  well  known;  but  not- 
withstanding this  and  other  abundant 
proofs  of  his  Insensibility  to  the  higher 
and  more  subtle  parts  of  Shi^espeare's 
genius ,  his  edition  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  did  noble  service  to  the  poet's  text-^ 
such  was  his  knowledge  of  language, 
and  the  power  of  his  strong  common 
•ease. 


ing.  With  lago's  ingenious  mis- 
chief, with  Hal's  gay  compliance 
in  FalstafPs  vices,  such  a  critic 
might  be  at  home ;  but  from  Lear 
in  the  storm,  and  from  Macbeth 
on  the  blasted  heath,  he  must  be 
content  to  be  far  away.  He 
could,  there,  but  mount  the  high 
horse,  and  bluster  about  imperial 
tragedy.  The  tone  was  caCrght 
by  the  actor's  friends;  is  per- 
ceptible in  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence;* is  in  the  letters 
of  Warburton,  and  in  such  as  I 
have  quoted  of  the  Wartons; 
and  gradually,  to  the  disturbance 
of  even  Jolmson,  passed  from 
society  into  the  press,  and  be- 
came a  stock  theme  with  the 
newspapers.  Garrick  went  toa 
far,  however,  when  he  suffered 
the  libeller  Kenrick,  not  many 
months  after  his  published  at- 
tack on  Johnson,  to  exhibit  upon 
his  theatre  a  play  called  Falstajps 
Wedding;  and  to  make  another 
attempt,  the  following  season, 
with  a  piece  called  the  Widowed 
Wife.  The  first  was  damned, 
and,  till  Shakespeare's  fat  Jack 
is  forgotten,  is  not  likely  to  be 
heard  of  again;  the  second  passed 
into  oblivion  more  slowly:**  but 

*  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Qar.  Cor, 
I.  205.  But  see  what  Mrs.  Piozzi  says, 
Anecdotes,  57-9. 

*♦  See  Davies's  Life  ofOarrick,  n.  182; 
and  Murphy's  Ufe,  n.  32,  S3.  "Wha," 
asks  Garrick  (Colman's  Post  Lett.  290), 
<* wrote  the^n«t0«r  to  Kenriok's  Reviewt 
"Johnson  sent  it  to  me  through  Steevena 
''last  week— but  mum— it  is  not  quite  tho 
"thing:  by  J.'a  fondness  for  it,  he  must 

"have  felt  K .    "What  things  we  are! 

"and  how  little  are  we  known!"  Yet, 
on  the  other  bimd,  see  Bo9w<m,  iy.  305,  for 
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Garrick  was  brought,  by  both, 
into  personal  relations  with  the 
writer  which  he  lived  to  have 
reason  to  deplore.  Meanwhile, 
and  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
what  Joseph  Warton  had  written 
was  but  too  true.  Garrick  and 
Johnson  were  entirely  off;  and  in 
a  certain  gloom  of  spirits,  and 
disquietude  of  health,  which  were 
just  now  stealing  over  the  latter, 
even  his  interest  in  the  stage 
appeared  to  have  passed  away. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,^'  said 
Goldsmith,  as  they  sat  talking 
together  one  evening  in  February, 
"you  don't  go  near  the  theatres 
**now.  You  give  yourself  no 
"more  concern  about  a  new  play, 
"than  if  you  had  never  had  any- 
"  thing  to  do  with  the  stage.'' 
Johnson  avoided*  the  question,* 

Johnson's  amusing  and  contemptuous 
reiteration  abont  "the  boy"  who  an- 
swered Kenrick. 

*  In  the  dialogue  that  passed  Johnson 
offered  his  excuse  for  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  his  writings  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life:  Johnson:  "Why,  sir, 
"our  tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does 
"not  care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the 
"old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young 
"  man's  whore."  Goldsmith  :  "  Nay,  sir ; 
"but  your  Muse  was  not  a  whore." 
Johnson:  "Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was. 
"But  as  we  advance  in  the  journey  of 
"life,  we  drop  some  of  the  things  which 
"have  pleased  us;  whether  it  be  that  we 
"are  fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  carry 
"so  many  things  any  farther,  or  that  we 
"find  other  things  which  we  like  better." 
Boswell:  "But,  sir,  why  don't  you  give 
"us  something  in  some  other  way?" 
Goldsmith:  "Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim 
"upon  you."  Johnson:  "No,  sir,  lam 
"not  obliged  to  do  any  more.  No  man  is 
"  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  do.  A 
"man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to  him- 
"self.  If  a  soldier  haa  fought  a  good 
*'many  campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 


and  his  friend  shifted  the  sub- 
ject. He  spoke  of  the  public 
claim  and  expectation  that  the 
author  of  Irene  should  give  ^  ^ 
them  "something  in  some  ^^ 
"other  way;"  on  which  "^'j^^- 
Johnson  began  to  talk  of  making 
verses ,  and  said  (very  truly)  that 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  know 
when  you  had  made  good  ones. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  once 
written,  in  one  day,  a  hundred 
lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes;  and  turning  quickly  to 
Goldsmith,  added,  "Doctor,  I 
"am  not  quite  idle;  I  made  one 
"line  t'other  day;  but  I  made 
"no  more."  Let  us  hear  it," 
said  the  other,  laughing;  "we'U 
"put  a  bad  one  to  it."    "No, 

"if  he  retires  to  ease  and  tranquillity. 
"  A  physician ,  who  has  practised  long  in 
"a  great  city,  may  be  excused  if  he  re- 
" tires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes  less 
"practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do 
"by  my  conversations  bears  the  same 
"proportion  to  the  good  I  can  do  by  my 
"writings,  that  the  practice  of  a  phy- 
"sician,  retired  to  a  small  town,  does  to 
"  his  practice  in  a  great  city."  Boswbll  : 
"But  I  wonder,  sir,  you  have  not  more 
"pleasure  in  writing  than  in  not  writ- 
"  ing."  Johnson  :  Sir,  you  ma'H  wonder." 
Boswell,  n.  S18-9.  Seven  years  later  the 
same  subject  was  resumed,  when  John* 
son,  less  disposed  to  be  tolerant  of  him- 
self than  in  the  present  instance,  told 
Boswell  that  he  had  been  trying  to  cure 
his  laziness  all  his  life,  and  could  not  do 
it ;  upon  which  Boswell ,  with  broad  al- 
lusion to  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Dictionary,  Interposed  the  remark,  that  if 
a  man  does  in  a  shorter  time  what  might 
be  the  labour  of  a  life ,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  gainst  him ;  and  elicited  from 
Johnson  this  admirable  and  noble  reply : 
"Suppose  that  flattery  to  be  true,  tna 
"consequence  would  be  that  the  world 
"would  have  no  right  to  censure  a  man; 
"  but  that  toiU  not  justify  iiimro  himself,'^ 
Bostcell,  IV.  251. 
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"sir/'  replied  Johnson,  "I  have 
"forgot  it." 

Boswell  was  the  reporter  of 
J  gg     this  conversation.  He  had 

'—  arrived  from  Paris  a  few 

•**•  3^-  days  before,  bringing  with 
him  Rousseau's  old  servant  maid. 
Mademoiselle LeVasseur.  "She's 
"very  homely  and  very  awk- 
"ward,"  says  Hume,  "but  more 
"talked  of  than  the  Princess  of 
"Morocco  or  the  Countess  of 
"Egmont,  on  -account  of  her 
"fidelity  and  attachment  towards 
**him.  His  very  dog,  who  is  no 
"better  than  a  collie,  has  a  name 
"and  reputation  in  the  world!"* 
It  was  enough  for  Boswell,  who 
clung  to  any  rag  of  celebrity; 
nor,  remembering  how  the  an- 
cient widow  of  Cicero  and  Sal- 
lust  had  seduced  a  silly  young 
patrician  into  thinking  that  her 
close  connection  with  genius 
must  have  given  her  the  secret 
of  it,  were  Hume  and  Walpole 
quite  secure  of  even  the  honour 
of  the  young  Scotch  escort  of 
the  ugly  old  Frenchwoman. 
They  arrived  safely  and  virtu- 
ously, notwithstanding;  and  Bos- 
well straightway  went  to  John- 
son, whom,  not  a  little  to  his 
discomfort,  he  found  put  by  his 
doctors  on  a  water  regimen. 
Though  they  supped  twice  at  the 
Mitre,  it  was  not  as  in  the  old 
social  time.  On  the  night  of  the 
conversation  just  given,  being 
then  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  had  taken  Gold- 
smith with  him  to  call  again  on 

*  Burton's  Life,  n.  299.    And  see  Car" 
reapondence  of  Qray  and  Mason,  387. 


Johnson,  "with  the  hope  of  pre- 
"  vailing  on  him  to  sup  with  us 
"at  the  Mitre."  But  they  found 
him  indisposed,  and  resolved  not 
to  go  abroad.  "Come  then," 
said  Goldsmith  gaily,  "we  will 
"not  go  to  the  Mitre  to-night, 
"since  we  cannot  have  the  big 
"man  with  us."  Whereupon  the 
big  man,  laughing  at  the  jovial 
Irish  phrase,  called  for  a  oottle 
ofport;  of  which,  adds  Boswell, 
"Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while 
"our  friend,  now  a  water  drinker, 
"sat  by  us."* 

One  does  not  discover,  in  such 
anecdotes  as  these,  what  honest 
though  somewhat  dry  Joe  War- 
ton  calls  Goldsmith's  solemn  cox- 
combry. But  beside  BoswelFs 
effulgence  in  that  kind,  any  lesser 
light  could  hardly  hope  to  shine. 
Even  to  the  great  commoner 
himself,  at  whose  unapproach- 
able seclusion  all  London  had  so 
lately  been  amazed,  and  who  at 
length,  with  little  abatement  of 
the  haughty  mystery,  had  reap- 
peared m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  "Bozzy"  now  re- 
solved, before  leaving  London, 
to  force  his  way.  With  Corsican 
Paoli  as  his  card  he  would  play 
for  this  mighty  Pam;  and  mys- 
terious intimation  had  already 
gone  to  Pitt  of  certain  views  of 
the  struggling  patriot,  of  the  il- 
lustrious Paoli,  which  he  desired 
to  communicate  to  "the  prime 
"minister  of  the  brave,  the  secre- 
"tary  of  freedom  and  of  spirit.'* 
Wonder  reigned  at  the  Club 
when  they  found  the  interview 

*  Boswell,  u.  318. 
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granted,  and  inextinguishable 
laughter  when  they  heard  of  the 
interview  itself.  Profiting  by 
Rousseau's  Armenian  example, 
Boswell  went  in  Corsican  robes. 
"He  came  in  the  Corsican  dress," 
says  Lord  Buchan,  who  was  pre- 
sent; "and  Mr.  Pitt  smiled;  but 
"received  him  very  graciously, 
"in  his  pompous  manner.''*  It 
was  an  advantage  the  young  Scot 
followed  up ;  very  soon  inflicting 
on  Pitt  a  brief  history  of  himself 
in  an  elaborate  epistle.  He  de- 
scribed his  general  love  of  great 
people,  and  how  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
character  in  particular  had  filled 
many  of  his  best  hours  with  what 
he  oddly  called  "that  noble  ad- 
"  miration  which  a  disinterested 
**soul  can  ehjoy  in  the  bower  of 
"philosophy."  He  told  him  he 
was  going  to  publish  an  account 
of  Corsica,  and  of  PaoH's  gal- 
lant efforts  against  the  tyrant 
Genoese;  added  that  to  please 
his  father  he  had  himself  studied 
law,  and  was  now  fairly  entered 
to  the  bar;  and  concluded  thus; 
"I  begin  to  like  it.  I  can  labour 
"hard;  I  feel  myself  coming  for- 
"ward,  and  I  hope  to  be  useful 
"  to  my  country.  Could  you  find  time 
^^to  honour  me  now  and  then  with  a 
^^letterV^^^     To  no  wiser  man 

*  "In  consequence  of  this  letter," 
vnrote  Lord  Buchan  on  the  back  of  one  of 
BoswelPs  epistles,  "I  desired  him  to  call 
"  at  Mr.  Pitt's ,  and  took  care  to  be  with 
'*  him  when  he  was  introduced.  Mr.  Pitt 
"was  then  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
**  house  in  Great-bond-street.  . .  Boswell 
"had  genius,  but  wanted  ballast  to  conn- 
"teract  his  whim.  He  preferred  being  a 
"showman  to  keeping  a  shop  of  his  own." 
♦»  Chatham  Ccrrespondmce,  m.  847. 


than  this,  it  should  be  always 
kept  in  mind,  posterity  became 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  laugh  at 
Goldsmith's  literary  vani-  ^  ^^ 
ties,  social  absurdities,  and  ^^ 
so-called  self-important  ^^-s^- 
ways. 

With  Pitt's  reappearance  had 
meanwhile  been  connected  an- 
other event  of  not  less  mighty 
consequence.  On  the  day  (the 
14th  of  January)  when  he  rose  to 
support  Conway's  repeal  of  the 
American  stamp-act,  and  to  re- 
sist his  accompanying  admission 
that  such  an  act  was  not  void  in 
itself;  when,  in  answer,  to  Nu- 
gent's  furious  denunciation  of 
rebellious  colonies,  he  rejoiced 
that  Massachusetts  had  resisted, 
and  affirmed  that  colonies  unre- 
presented could  not  be  taxed  by 
parliament;  Burke  took  his  seat, 
by  an  arrangement  with  Lord 
Verney,  for  Wendover  borough. 
A  fortnight  later  he  made  his 
first  speech,  and  divided  the  ad- 
miration of  the  house  with  Pitt 
himself.*    Afterwards,  and  with 

*  In  the  best  passages  of  his  Memoirs 
of  George  111,  Horace  Walpole  celebrates 
Pitt's  farewell,  and  Burke's  accession ,  to 
the  House  or  Commons.  "Two  great 
"  orators  and  statesmen,"  says  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  speaking  of  the  debates  on  Con- 
way's motion,  "belonging  to  two  different 
"generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all 
"  their  powers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The 
"house  of  commons  heard  Pitt  for  the 
"last  time,  and  Burke  for  the  first  time, 
"and  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the 
"  palm  of  eloquence  should  be  assigned. 
"It  was  indeed  a  splendid  sunset  and  a 
"  splendid  dawn."  Essays,  in.  517.  Burke 
himself,  as  though  unconscious  of  his 
own  more  commanding  greatness,  speaks 
in  a  precisely  similar  -strain  of  the 
sadden  burst  of  Charles  Townsbend  on 
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increased  effect,  he  spoke  again ; 
Pitt  praising  him,  ana  telling  his 
friends  to  set  proper  value  on 
1766.  ^^^  "  acquisition  they  had 
-- — -  "made;"  and  when  the 
38.  struggle  for  the  repeal 
was  over,  after  the  last  victonous 
division  on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  of  February,  and 
Pitt  and  Conway  came  out  amid 
the  huzzaings  of  the  crowded 
lobby,  where  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  kingdom  whom  this 
great  question  so  vitally  affected 
had  till  "almost  a  winter's  return 
**of  light"  tremblingly  awaited 
the  decision,  Burke  stood  at 
their  side,  and  received  share  of 
the  same  shouts  and  benedic- 
tions.* 

Extraordinary  news  for  the 
club,  all  this;  and  again  the  ex- 
cellent Hawkins  is  in  a  state  of 
wonder.  "Sir,"  exclaimed  John- 
son, "there  is  no  wonder  at  all. 
"We  who  know  Mr.  Burke, 
"know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
"first  men  in  the  country."**  But 
he  had  regrets  with  which  to 
sober  this  admission.  He  dis-| 
liked  the  Rockingham  party,  and* 

the  scene,  as  Pitt  was  magnificently  re- 
treating. "Even  then,  sir,  even  before | 
"this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set ,  and^ 
"while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a 
"  blaze  with  his  descending  glory ,  on  the 
*' opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose 
"  another  luminary ,  and  for  his  hour  be- 
"came  lord  of  the  ascendant."  WorkSy 
I.  482.  I  may  refer  the  reader  who  de- 
sires to  have  a  notion  of  Burke's  manner 
as  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  later  life,  to  a  lively  and  minute  de- 
scription in  Wraxall's  Sist,  Mem.  n. 
35,  &c. 

*  Burke's  Works,  i.  473. 
**  BQstcai,  VI.  30. 


was  zealous  for  more  strict  at- 
tendance at  the  club.  "We  have 
"the  loss  of  Burke's  company," 
he  complained  to  Langton, 
"since  he  has  been  engaged  in 
"the  public  business."  Yet  he 
cannot  help  adding  (it  was  the 
first  letter  he  had  written  to 
Langton  from  his  ne^Y  study  in 
Johnson's-court,  which  he  thinks 
"looks  very  pretty"  about  him) 
that  it  is  well  so  great  a  man  by 
nature  as  Burke  should  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  attain  civil  great- 
ness. "He  has  gained  more  re- 
"putation  than  perhaps  any  man 
"at  his  first  appearance  ever 
"gained  before.  His  speeches 
"have  filled  the  town  with 
"wonder."* 

Ten  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter  came  out  an  advertisement 
in  the  Sf.  James's  Chronicle,  which 
affected  tiie  town  with  neither 
wonder  nor  curiosity,  though  not 
without  matter  for  both  to  the 
members  of  the  club.  "In  a  few 
"days  will  be  published,"  it  said, 
"in  two  volumes,  twelves,  price 
"six  shillings  bound,  or  five  shil- 
" lings  sewed.  The  Vicar  of  Wcike- 
'Afield,  A  tale,  supposed  to  be 
"written  by  himself.  Printed  for 
"F.  Newbery  at  the  Crown  in 
"Paternoster  Row."  This  was 
the  manuscript  story  sold  to 
Newbery's  nephew  fifteen  months 
before;  and  it  seems  impossible 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  the 
bookseller's  delay.  Johnson  says 
that  not  till  now  had  the  Tra- 
veller^s  success  made  the  publica- 
tion   worth    while;    but    eight 

*  BmfiiU,  H,  320-1. 
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months  were  passed,  even  now, 
since  the  Traveller  had  reached 
its  fourth  edition.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture;  and  the  most  hkely 
supposition  will  probably  be,  that 
the  delay  was  consequent  on  busi- 
ness arrangements  oetween  the 
younger  and  elder  Newbery. 
Goldsmith  had  certainly  not 
claimed  the  interval  for  any  pur- 
pose of  retouching  his  work;* 
and  can  hardly  luive  failed  to 
desire  speedy  publication,  for 
what  had  been  to  him  a  labour 
of  love  as  rare  as  the  Tra/veller 
itself.  But  the  elder  Newbery 
may  have  interposed  some  claim 
to  a  property  m  the  novel,  and 
objected  to  its  appearance  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Tra- 
veller, He  often  took  part  in  this 
way  in  his  nephew's  affairs;  and 
thus,  for  a  translation  of  a  French 
book  on  philosophy  which  the 
nephew  published  after  the  Vicar^ 
and  which  Goldsmith  at  this  very 
time  was  labouring  at,  we  find, 
from  the  summer  accoimt  handed 
in  by  the  elder  Newbery,  that 
the  latter  had  himself  provided 
the  payment.**    He  gave  Gold- 

*  My  opinion  on  this  point  is  strength- 
ened by  a  communication  of  Doctor 
Parr's  to  Percy.  The  Doctor,  mention- 
ing some  instances  of  haste  or  careless- 
ness in  the  Vteor,  was  told  by  Goldsmith 
that  it  was  not  from  want  of  time  they 
had  not  been  corrected  ("as  Newbery 
^  kept  it  by  him  in  manuscript  two  years 
''before  he  published  it")>  hut  for  an* 
other  reason.  ** '  He  gave  me  (I  think  he 
'*  *sald)  ;£eO  for  the  copy;  and  had  I 
**  'made  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I 
*' '  lAoQld  not  have  had  a  shilling  more/  " 
Pevcff  Memoir,  62. 

♦*  See  a  mention  of  "Translation  of 
'^ Philosophy"  in  one  of  the  notes,  fwt, 


smith  twenty  pounds  for  it;  and 
had  also  advanced  him,  at  about 
the  time  when  the  Vicar  was  put 
in  hand  (it  was  printed  at    ^^ 

Salisbury,  and  was  nearly - 

three  months  in  passing  '^''•38. 
through  the  press),  the  sum  of 
eleven  guineas  on  his  own 
promissory  note.*  The  impres- 
sion of  a  common  interest  be- 
tween the  booksellers  is  con- 
firmed by  what  I  find  appended 
to  all  Mr.  Francis  Newbery's  ad- 
vertisements of  the  novel  in  the 
various  papers  of  the  day  ("of 
"whom  may  be  had  The  Tra- 
^^vellery  or  a  Prospect  of  Society, 
"a  poem  by  Doctor  Goldsmith. 
"Pnce  15,  6^.");  and  it  seems 
further  to  strengthen  the  sur- 
mise of  Mr.  John  Newbery's  con- 
nection with  the  book,  that  he 
is  himself  niched  into  it.  He  is 
introduced  as  the  philanthropic 
bookseller  in  St.  Paul's-church- 
yard,  who  had  written  so  many 
little  books  for  children  ("he 
"called  himself  their  friend,  but 
"he  was  the  friend  of  all  man- 
"kind");  and  as  having  pub- 
lished for  the  vicar  against  the 
deuterogamists  of  the  age. 

So  let  the  worthy  book- 
seller, whose  philanthropy  was 
always  under  watchful  care  of 

chap.  ziy.  The  book  was  a  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Philosophers,  by  Formey, 
whose  Philosophical  Miscellanies  Gold- 
smith already  had  noticed  in  the  Critical 
Review;  see  ante,  129. 

*  I  quote  from  the  Newbeir  MSS.  in 
Mr.  Murray's  possession.  "Received 
"from  Mr.  Newbery  eleven  guineas 
"  which  I  promise  to  pay.  Oliver  Gold- 
"aMTTH,  January  8th,  1766." 
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his  prudence,  continue  to  live 
with  the  Whistonian  controversy; 
for  the  good  Doctor  Primrose, 
J  gg  that  courageous  monoga- 
— — -  mist,  has  made  both  im- 
^^•38-  mortal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
1766. 

No  book  upon  record  has  ob- 
tained a  wider  popularity  than 
the  Ficar  of  Wakefield,  and  none 
is  more  likely  to  endure.  One 
who,  on  the  day  of  its  appear- 
ance, had  not  left  the  nursery, 
but  who  grew  to  be  a  popular 
poet  and  a  man  of  fine  wit,  and 
who  happily  still  survives  with 
the  experience  of  the  seventy 
years  over  which  his  pleasures 
of  memory  extend,  remarked 
lately  to  the  present  writer,  that, 
of  all  the  books  which,  through 
the  fitful  changes  of  three 
generations,  he  had  seen  rise 
and  fall,  the  charm  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  had  alone  continued 
as  at  first;  and,  could  he  revisit 
the  world  after  an  interval  of 
many  more  generations,  he  should 
as  surely  look  to  find  it  un- 
diminished. Such  is  the  reward 
of  simplicity  and  truth,  and  of 
not  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any 
critical  judgment  should  be  here 
gone  into,  of  the  merits  or  the 
defects  of  this  charming  tale. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  Gold- 
smith's   Vicar  of  Wakefield.     We 


read  it  in  youth  and  in  age.  We 
return  to  it,  as  Walter  Scott  has 
said,  again  and  again;  "and  we 
"bless  the  memory  of  an  author 
"who  contrives  so  well  to  re- 
"concile  us  to  human  nature.^' 
With  its  ease  of  style,  its  turns 
of  thought  so  whimsical  yet  wise, 
and  the  humour  and  wit  which 
sparkle  freshly  through  its  nar^ 
rative,  we  have  all  of  us  pro* 
fitably  amused  the  idle  or  the 
vacant  hour;  from  year  to  year 
we  have  had  its  tender  or  nurth- 
ful  incidents,  its  forms  so  homely 
in  their  beauty,  its  pathos  and 
its  comedy,  given  back  to  us 
from  the  canvas  of  our  Wilkies, 
Newtons,  and  Stothards,  our 
Leslies,  Maclises,  and  Mul- 
readys:  but  not  in  those  graces 
of  style,  or  even  in  that  home- 
cherished  gallery  of  familiar 
faces,  can  the  secret  of  its  ex- 
traordinary fascination  be  said  to 
consist.  It  lies  nearer  the  heart. 
A  something  which  has  found  its 
way  there;  which,  while  it 
amused,  has  made  us  ha'ppier; 
which,  gently  inweaving  itself 
with  our  habits  of  thought,  has 
increased  our  good-humour  and 
charity;  which,  insensibly  it  may 
be,  has  corrected  wilful  im- 
patiences of  temper,  and  made 
the  world's  daily  accidents  easier 
and  kinder  to  us  all:  somewhat 
thus  should  be  expressed,  I 
think,  the  charm  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  our  first  pure  ex- 
ample of  the  simple  domestic 
novel.  Though  wide  as  it  was 
various,  and  most  minutely  as 
well  as  broadly  marked  with  pa§- 
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sion,  incident,  and  character,  the 
field  selected  by  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  for  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  and  dis- 
play of  their  powers,  had  hardly 
included  this.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Goldsmith  would  himself 
have  chosen  it,  if  his  leading  ob- 
ject had  been  to  write  a  book. 
Rather  as  a  refuge  from  the 
writing  of  books  was  this  book 
undertaken.  Simple  to  very 
baldness  are  the  materials  em- 
ployed;— but  he  threw  into  the 
midst  of  them  his  own  nature; 
his  actual  experience;  the  suf- 
fering, discipline,  and  sweet  emo- 
tion of  his  chequered  life ;  and  so 
made  them  a  lesson  and  a  de- 
light to  all  men. 

Good  predominant  over  evil, 
is  briefly  the  purpose  and  moral 
of  the  little  story.  It  is  designed 
to  show  us  that  patience  in  suf- 
fering, that  persevering  reliance 
on  the  providence  of  God,  that 
quiet  labour,  cheerful  endeavour, 
and  an  indulgent  forgiveness  of 
the  faults  and  infirmities  of  others, 
are  the  easy  and  certain  means 
of  pleasure  in  this  world,  and  of 
turning  pain  to  noble  uses.  It 
is  designed  to  show  us  that  the 
heroism  and  self-denial  needed 
for  the  duties  of  life  are  not  of 
the  superhuman  sort;  that  they 
may  co-exist  with  many  follies, 
with  some  simple  weaknesses, 
with  many  harmless  vanities; 
and  that  in  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  near  and  remote,  in 
its  progress  through  worldly  con- 
tent to  final  happiness,  the  hum- 
blest of  men  have  dieir  place 


assigned  them,  and  their  part 
allotted  them  to  play. 

There  had  been,  in  hght  amus- 
ing fiction,  no  such  scene    ^  ^ 

as  that  where  Doctor  Prim —^ 

rose,  surrounded  by  the  -^^'-sS. 
mocking  felons  of  the  gaol  into 
which  his  villainous  creditor  has 
thrown  him,  finds  in  even  those 
wretched  outcasts  a  common  na- 
ture to  appeal  to,  minds  to  in- 
struct, sympathies  to  bring  back 
to  virtue,  souls  to  restore  and 
save.  "In  less  than  a  fortnight 
"I  had  formed  them  into  some- 
" thing  social  and  humane."* 
Into  how  many  hearts  may  this 
have  planted  a  desire  which  had 
yet  become  no  man's  care !    Not 

*  One  might  suppose ,  in  the  subjoined 
passage,  that  the  good  Vicar  was  de- 
scribing the  experience  of  yesterday 
(1852)  in  one  of  those  most  humane  of 
modem  institutions,  our  ragged  schools. 
It  is  the  exact  process  familiar  to  all  who 
have  laboured  in  this  field,  where  the 
plough  now  happily  held  by  peers  and 
dignitaries  of  state  was  first  planted  in 
the  soil  by  a  chimney-sweep  of  Windsor. 
**I  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service, 
"with  a  loud  unaffected  voice,  and 
''found  my  audience  perfectly  merry 
"upon  the  occasion.  Lewd  whispers, 
"  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued ,  wink- 
"ing  and  coughing,  alternately  excited 
"laughter.  However,  I  continued  with 
"  my  natural  solemnity  to  read  on ,  sen- 
"sible  that  what  I  did  might  amend  some, 
"but  could  itself  receive  no  contamina* 
"tion  from  any."  The  good  man  de- 
scribes also  his  reward:  "I  took  no 
"  notice  of  all  that  this  mischievous  group 
"  of  little  beings  could  do ;  but  went  on, 
"perfectly  sensible  that  what  was  ridicu- 
"lous  in  my  attempt,  would  excite  mirth 
"only  the  first  or  second  time,  while 
"what  was  serious  would  be  permanent. 
"My  design  succeeded,  and,  in  less 
"  than  six  days ,  some  were  penitent  and 
"  all  were  attentive."    Chapters  xxvi  and 

XXYU. 
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yet  had  Howard  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  prison,  Romilly 
was  but  a  boy  of  nine  years  old, 
1766  ^^^  Elizabeth  Fry  had  not 
been  born.  In  Goldsmith's 


^^^'  day,  as  for  centuries  be 
fore  it,  the  gaol  only  existed  as 
the  portal  to  the  gallows :  it  was 
crime's  high- school,  where  law 
presided  over  the  science  of  law- 
Inreaking,  and  did  its  best  to 
spread  guilt  abroad.  This  prison, 
argues  Doctor  Prinurose,  makes 
men  guilty  where  it  does  not 
find  them  so;  it  encloses  wretches 
for  the  commission  of  one  crime, 
and  returns  them,  if  returned 
alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration 
of  thousands.  With  what  con- 
sequence? New  vices  call  for 
fresh  restraints;  "penal  laws, 
**  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
"rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor;" 
and  all  our  paltriest  possessions 
are  hung  round  with  gibbets. 
"When  by  indiscriminate  penal 
"laws  a  nation  beholds  the  same 
"punishment  affixed  to  dissimilar 
** degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiv- 
"ing  no  distinction  in  the  penalty, 
"the  people  are  led  to  lose  all 
"sense  of  distinction  in  the 
**  crime."  It  scares  men  now  to 
be  told  of  what  no  man  then 
took  heed.  Deliberate  and  foul 
murders  were  committed  by  the 
State.  It  was  but  four  years 
after  this  that  the  government 
which  had  reduced  a  young  wife 
to  beggary  by  pressing  her  hus- 
band to  sea,  sentenced  her  to 
death  for  entering  a  draper's 
shop  inLudgate-hilT,  taking  some 
coarse  linen  off  the  counter,  and 


laying  it  down  again  as  the  shop- 
man gazed  at  her;  listened  un- 
moved to  a  defence  which  might 
have  penetrated  stone,  that  in- 
asmuch, since  her  husband  was 
stolen  from  her,  she  had  had  no 
bed  to  lie  upon,  nothing  to  clothe 
her  two  baoy  children  with,  no- 
thing to  give  them  to  eat,  "per- 
"haps  she  might  have  done 
"something  wrong,  for  she  hardly 
"knew  what  she  did;"  and  finally 
sent  her  to  Tyburn,  with  her  in- 
fant sucking  at  her  breast.* 
Not  without  reason  did  Horace 
Walpole  call  the  country  "a 
"shambles."**    Hardly  a  Mon- 

*  Speech  of  Sir  Williani  Meredith  on 
the  bill  for  the  better  securing  dock- 
yards. The  case  so  afFectlngly  described 
was  that  of  Mary  Jones.  ^*It  is  a  cir- 
''cumstance  not  to  be  forgotten/'  added 
Sir  William ,  "  that  she  was  very  young 
'*  (under  nineteen),  and  most  remarkably 
'*  handsome.  . .  Her  defence  was  (I  have 
^'the  trial  in  my  pocket)  that  she  had 
"  lived  in  credit,  and  wanted  for  nothing, 
"till  a  press-gang  came  and  stole  her 
'^husband  from  her. . .  It  was  at  the  time 
"when  press-warrants  were  issued  on 
"the  alarm  about  Falkland  Islands/* 
Pari  Stat  xix.  S87-8.  It  was  not  until 
1790  that  the  act  for  ^ming  women 
found  guilty  of  coining,  and  subjecting 
the  sheriff  to  a  severe  penalty  for  not  en- 
forcing it,  was  repealed.  Jbid,  xxix. 
782-3. 

**  "It  is  shocking  to  think,"  he  wrote, 
but  a  very  few  years  before  this  date, 
"what  a  shambles  this  country  has 
"grown.  Seventeen  were  executed  this 
"morning,  after  having  murdered  the 
"turnkey  on  Friday  night,  and  almost 
"forced  open  Newgate.  One  is  forced  to 
"travel,  even  at  noon,  as  if  one  was 
"going  to  battle."  Collected  Letters,  u. 
418-19.  Here,  at  one  view,  is  the  system 
of  frequent  executions  and  its  result. 
Henry  Fielding  had  strongly  protested 
against  it,  more  than  ten  years  before  the  ^ 
present  date,  in  his  admirable  Enquiry 
into  the  Cmuea  of  the  laU  Increase  «/ 
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day  passed  that  was  not  Black 
Monday  at  Newejate.  An  execu- 
tion came  round  as  regularly  as 
any  other  weekly  show;  and 
when  it  was  that  "shocking 
**  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed," 
whereof  Boswell  makes  more 
than  one  mention,*  the  interest 
was  of  course  the  greater.  Men, 
not  otherwise  hardened,  found 
here  a  debasing  delight.  George 
Selwyn  passed  as  much  time  at 
Tyburn  as  at  White's;  and  Mr. 
Boswell  had  a  special  suit  of 
execution-black,  to  make  a  de 
cent  appearance  near  the  scaf- 
fold. Not  imcalled  for,  there- 
fore ,  though  solitary  and  as  yet 
unheeded,  was  the  warning  of 
the  good  Doctor  Primrose.  Nay, 
not  uncalled  for  is  it  now,  though 
a  century  has  passed.  Do  not, 
he  said,  draw  the  cords  ^of 
society  so  hard,  that  a  convulsion 
must  come  to  burst  them ;  do  not 
cut  away  wretches  as  useless,  be- 
fore you  have  tried  their  utility; 
make  law  the  protector,  not  the 
tyrant  of  the  people.    You  will 

Robbers,  Ac;  where,  after-  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  mitigation  of  the  criminal 
code,  while  at  the  same  time  he  shows 
that  sufflciently  severe  measures  had  not 
been  taken  against  the  worst  class  of 
criminals,  he  gives  many  reasons  of 
weight  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  exe- 
cutions should  be  private.  ''The  design 
^  of  those  who  first  appointed  executions 
*'  to  be  public,  was  to  add  the  punishment 
'^  of  shame  to  that  of  death ;  in  order  to 
"  make  the  example  an  object  of  greater 
*' terror.  But  experience  has  shown  us 
*^that  the  event  is  directly  contrary  to 
"this  intention."  See  the  whole  of  the 
argument  in  Worls  (Ed.  1821),  z.  461-7. 
The  wise  alteration  has  at  last  been 
made.  1870. 
*  Life,  m.  Hy  v«J.  331,  &c* 


then  find  that  creatures,  whose 
souls  are  held  as  dross,  want 
only  the  hand  of  a  refiner;  and 
that  "very  httle  blood  will       ^^ 

"serve  to  cement  our  se '- 

"curity."*  ^^'^^* 

Resemblances  have  been  found, 
and  may  be  admitted  to  exist, 
between  the  Reverend  Charles 
Primrose  and  the  Reverend  Abra- 
ham Adams.  They  arose  from 
kindred  genius;  and  from  the 
manly  habit  which  Fielding  and 
Goldsmith  shared,  of  discerning 
what  was  good  and  beautiful  in 
the  homeliest  aspects  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  parson's  saddle- 
bag of  sermons  would  hardly 
have  been  found  this  prison 
sermon  of  the  vicar;  and  there 
was  in  Mr.  Adams  not  only  a 
capacity  for  beef  and  pudding, 
but  for  beating  and  being  beaten, 
whicli  would  ill  have  consisted 
with  the  simple  dignity  of  Doc- 
tor Primrose.  But  unquestion- 
able learning,  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity, amusing  traits  of  cre- 
dulity and  pedantry,  and  a  most 
Christian  purity  and  benevolence 
of  heart,  are  common  to  both 
these  master-pieces  of  English 
fiction;  and  are  in  each  with  such 
exquisite  touch  discriminated,  as 
to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
originality  of  either.  Anything 
like  the  charge  of  imitation  is 

*  Greatly  as  our  penal  jurisprudence 
has  been  improved  since  Goldsmith^s 
day ,  there  yet  remains  too  much  still  to 
do  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
warning  contained  in  the  noble  passage 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (chap,  xxvn)  to 
which  I  refer  in  the  text,  and  which  OQver 
can  bQ  rea4  too  often, 
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preposterous.  Fielding's  friend. 
Young,  sat  for  the  parson,  as  in 
Goldsmith's  father,  Charles,  we 
have  seen  the  original  of 
the  vicar;*  and  as  long  as 
yEt.38.  nature  pleases  to  imitate 
herself,  will  such  simple-hearted 
spirits  reveal  kindred  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  and 
with  peculiar  mastery,  art  vin- 
dicates also  in  such  cases  her 
power  and  skill;  and  the  general 
truth  of  resemblance  is,  after  all, 
perceived  to  be  much  less  strik- 
ing than  the  local  accidents  of 

*  A  confUfied  and  quite  unfounded 
statement  of  Mr.  Cradock's  will  hereafter 
be  referred  to  (Book  IV.  Chap,  xix.)  to 
the  effect  that  the  Vimr  was  written  *' en- 
**tirely  in  a  fortnight"  in  order  to  pay  a 
journey  of  needful  business  to  Wake- 
lield,  and  hence  the  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  American  loyalist  who  took  re- 
fuge in  England,  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  Wakefield ,.  three  years  after  Gold- 
smith's death ,  seems  to  have  had  curious 
proof  of  the  anxiety  of  the  good  people  of 
that  prosperous  town  to  claim  a  property 
iu  the  vicar  himself,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  the  vicarage.  '*  Departed  in  a 
*' stage-coach  from  Sheffield,  and  arrived 
*' at  Black  Bamsley  through  a  delightful 
**  though  uneven  road ;  distance  fourteen 
"miles.  Here  we  tooK  post-chaises,  and 
"in  two  hours  alighted  at  Wakefield,  a 
"clothing  town,  wherein  appeared  evi- 
"dent  tokens  of  taste  in  building,  and  of 
"wealth.  .  .  The  Westgate-street  has  the 
"noblest  appearance  of  any  I  ever  saw, 
"out  of  London.  . .  It  has  a  very  large 
"episcopal  church,  with  a  remarkably 
"lofty  tower  and  spire.  The  principal 
"character  in  the  novel  called  The  Vicar 
*^of  Wakefield  was  taken  from  the  late 
"vicar  of  this  church,  named  Johnson, 
"whose  peculiarly  odd  and  singular hu- 
"mour  luis  exposed  his  memory  to  the 
"ridicule  of  that  satire."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  worthy 
Boston  trader  whose  diary  I  quote 
(Curwen's  Journal  and  Letters,  131)  could 
not  himself  have  read  the  book  which  he 
Ihnt  characterifes. 


difference.  Does  it  not  well- 
nigh  seem  incredible,  indeed, 
comparing  the  tone  of  language 
and  incident  in  the  two  stories, 
that  a  space  of  twenty  years 
should  have  comprised  Joseph 
Andrews  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field? 

Little,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  past  experience  in  fiction,- 
from  the  days  of  DeFoe  to  these 
of  Smollett,  prepared  the  age 
for  a  simple  novel  of  English 
domestic  life.*  Least  of  all  for 
that  picture,  so  purely  and  de- 
licately shaded,  of  the  vicar,  in 
his  character  of  pastor,  parent, 
and  husband;  of  his  helpmate, 
with  her  motherly  cunning  and 
housewifely  prudence,  loving  and 
respecting  him,  "but  at  the 
"dictates  of  maternal  vanity 
"counter -plotting  his  wisest 
"schemes;''  of  both,  with  their 
children  around  them,  their  quiet 
labour  and  domestic  happiness, 
— which  Walter  Scott  declares  to 
be  without  a  parallel,  in  all  his 
novel-reading,  as  a  fiireside  pic- 
ture of  perfect  beauty.    It  may 

*  I  must  always  regard  it  as  extra- 
ordinary ,  in  such  men ,  how  much  both 
Fielding  and  Smollett  resorted  in  their 
novels  to  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  the 
covert  satire  of  individuals  could  alone 
supply  to  the  generally  false  and  de- 
praved taste  of  the  day ,  and  which  Gold- 
smith so  steadily  turned  aside  from.  The 
truth  is ,  as  already  I  have  hinted ,  that 
not  many  years  before  this  date  half  the 
papers  that  issued  from  Grub-streot  were 
mere  scandalous  chronicles;  and  litera- 
ture still  suffered  even  less  from  the  con- 
tempt into  which  the  inferior  talentsNof 
their  writers  had  brought  it,  than  from 
the  dregs  of  the  example  they  had  left, 
and  of  the  diseased  taste  to  which  they 
had  so  largely  administered* 
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be  freely  admitted  that  there  are 
many  grave  faults,  many  im- 
probabilities, some  even  palpable 
absurdities,  in  the  construction 
of  the  story.  *  Goldsmith  knew 
this.  "There  are  an  hundred 
"faults  in  this  Thing,"  he  said, 
in  his  brief  advertisement  to  it ; 
"and  an  hundred  things  might 
"be  said  to  prove  them  oeau ties. 
"But  it  is  needless."  (His  mean- 
ing is,  that  to  make  beauties  out 
of  faults,  be  the  proof  ever  so 
successful,  does  not  mend  the 
matter.^  "A.book  may  be  amus- 
"ing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it 
"may  be  very  dull  without  a 
"single  absurdity."  He  rested, 
with  well-grounded  faith,  on  the 
vital  reality  of  his  characters.  It 
is  wonderful  with  what  nice 
variety  the  family  likeness  of 
each  Primrose  is  preserved,  and 
how  little  the  defects  of  the 
story  interfere  with  any  of  them. 
Cannot  one  see  that  there  is  a 
propriety,  an  eternal  fitness,  in 
even  the  historical  family  pic- 
ture? Those  rosy  Flamborough 
girls,  who  do  nothing  but  flaunt 
in  red  top -knots,  hunt  the 
slipper,  burn  nuts,  play  tricks, 
dance  country  dances,  and  scream 
with  laughter;  who  have  not  the 

*  Macaulay,  who  as  ustial  states  his 
objection  to  the  fable  very  strongly ,  yet 
entertains  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  tale 
^*  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language. . . 
*'It  wants  not  merely  that  proSability 
''which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of 
"common  English  life,  but  that  con- 
"sistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even 
"in  the  wildest  fiction  about  witches, 
''giants,  and  fairies.  But  the  earlier 
"chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of 
"pastoral  poetry,  together  with  all  the 
"vivacity  of  comedy."    Bioff,  E$s.  62. 


least  idea  of  high  life  or  high- 
lived  company,  or  such  fashion- 
able  topics   as    pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  musi-    ^  ^^ 
cal-glasses,* — how  should 
it  be  possible  for  tAem  to  ^^'  ^^' 

*  Let  me  remark  of  this  now  famous 
allusion,  that  it  may  help  in  some  degree 
to  show  us  how  long  the  little  story  had 
been  in  hand,  and  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  it,  as  Hawkins  and  others 
have  called  it,  a  mere  occasional  piece  of 
writing  to  meet  "a  moment  of  pressure." 
An  allusion  to  "the  last  Attditor ,''"'  mark- 
ing 1762  as  about  the  time  when  the 
publication  of  Murphy^s  unsuccessful 
paper  so  called  was  in  progress  and 
would  have  suggested  that  reference,  is 
borne  out  by  "the  musical-glasses."  It 
was  at  the  close  of  1761  and  in  1762  that 
musical-glasses  were  the  temporary  rage. 
Everybody's  letters  allude  to  them.  Here 
is  a  charming  one  from  Gray  to  Mason, 
which ,  being  in  one  quaint  sentence ,  I 
need  not  scruple  to  quote  entire.  "Pemb. 
"  Hall,  Dec.  8, 1761.  Dear  Mason ,  Of  all 
"  loves  come  to  Cambridge  out  of  hand, 
"for  here  is  Mr.  Delaval  and  a  charm- 
"ing  set  of  glasses  that  sing  like  night- 
"ingales;  and  we  have  concerts  every 
"iother  night,  and  shall  stay  here  this 
"month  or  two;  and  a  vast  deal  of 
"good  company,  and  a  whale  in  pickle 
"just  come  from  Ipswich;  and  the 
"man  will  not  die,  and  Mr.  Wood  is 
"gone  to  Chatsworth;  and  there  is  no- 
"body  but  you  and  Tom  and  the  curled 
"dog;  and  do  not  talk  of  the  charge,  for 
"we  will  make  a  subscription;  besides, 
"we  know  you  always  come  when  you 
"have  a  mind.  T.  G."  Correspofidence 
of  Gray  and  Mason,  283-4.  They  had  been 
introduced  some  years  before,  with  less 
effect,  by  a  German  composer,  thus  re- 
ferred to  in  a  letter  of  Walpole's  to  Mann 
{CoU.  Lett.  u.  111).  "The  operas  flourish 
"more  than  in  any  latter  years;  the 
"composer  is  Gluck,  a  German:  he  is  to 
"have  a  benefit,  at  which  he  is  to  play  on 
"a  set  of  drinking-glasses ,  which  he 
"modulates  with  water.  I  think  I  have 
"heard  you  speak  of  having  seen  some 
"  such  thing."  I  close  this  note  with  an 
advertisement  from  the  St,  James*  s 
Chronicle  of  Dec.  3rd,  1761:  "At  Mr. 
"Sheridan's  lecture  on  elocution,  Miss. 
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have  any  other  notion  or  desire 

than  just  to  be  painted  in  their 

red  top-knots,  each  holding  an 

J  gg     orange?    But  Olivia  Prim- 

'-  rose!  who,  to  her  mother's 

iEt.38.  itnowledge,  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  upon  every  sub- 
ject, and  is  very  well  skilled 
in  controversy;  who  has  read 
Thwackum  and  Square's  dis- 
putes in  Tom  Jones,  as  well  as  the 
argument  of  man  Friday  and  his 
master  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  is 
not  without  hopes  of  converting 
her  rake  of  a  lover  by  means  of 
the  dialogues  in  Religious  Court- 
ship;— is  it  not  somehow  quite 
as  much  in  character  with  the 
flighty  vivacity  of  this  ambitious 
little  Livy,  that  she  should  wish 
to  be  drawn  as  an  Amazon  sitting 
upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  dressed 
in  a  green  Joseph  richly  laced 
with  gold,  a  whip  in  herhaiid,  and 
the  young  sc[uire  as  Alexander 
the  Great  lymg  captive  at  her 
feet;  as  it  certainly  suits  the 
more  sober  simplicity  and  pru- 
dent good  sense  of  her  sister 
Sophy,  to  figure  in  the  same  com- 
position as  a  shepherdess,  with 
as  many  sheep  as  the  painter 
can  put  in  for  nothing?  Mrs. 
Deborah  Primrose  triumphing  in 
her  lamb's-wool  and  gooseberry- 
wine,  and  claiming  to  be  repre- 
sented as  the  Mother  of  Love 
with  plenty  of  diamonds  in  her 
hair  and  stomacher,  is  at  first  a 

"Lloyd  succeeds  Miss  Ford  in  perform- 
"ing  on  the  musical  -  glasses  for  the 
"amusement  of  genteel  company."  It 
was  eminently y  we  perceive,  an  amuse- 
ment for  '*the  genteel,"  the  Skeggses  and 
blarneys  of  high  life.     , 


little  starthng:  but  it  admits  of 
an  excellent  introduction  of 
honest  old  Dick  and  chubby  little 
Bill,  by  way  of  Cupids;  and  to 
what  conceivable  creature  so 
much  in  need  as  Venus  of  con- 
version to  monogamy  could  the 
Vicar  "in  his  gown  and  band" 
have  presented  his  books  on  the 
Whistonian  controversy?  There 
remains  only  Moses  to  complete 
the  masterpiece;  and  is  not  his 
hat  and  white  feather  typical  of 
both  his  arguments  and  his  bar- 
gains, his  sale  of  Dobbin  the  colt 
and  his  purchase  of  the  gross  of 
green  spectacles?  The  simple, 
credulous,  generous,  inoffensive 
family  habits  are  common  to  all; 
but  in  each  a  separate  identity  is 
yet  as  broadly  marked  as  in  the 
Amazon,  the  Venus,  or  the 
Shepherdess  of  the  immortal 
family  picture. 

Still,  from  all  that  touches  and 
diverts  us  in  these  harmless 
vanities  of  the  delightful  group, 
we  return  to  the  primal  source  of 
what  has  given  this  glorious  little 
story  its  unequalled  popularity. 
It  is  not  that  we  enjoy  a  secret 
charm  of  assumed  superiority 
over  the  credulity  and  simplicity 
of  almost  every  actor  in  it,  being 
very  certain  that  the  sharper  and 
his  cosmogony  would  never  have 
imposed  on  us,  but  that  the  bet- 
ter secret  is  laid  open  to  us  of 
the  real  superiority  of  such 
credulous  ways  over  much  of 
what  the  world  mistakes  for  its 
shrewdest  wisdom.*    It  is  not 

*  "One  way  or   another,"   says   the 
sharp    Mr.    Jenkinson,     "I    generally 
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simply  that  a  happy  fireside  is 
depicted  there,  but  that  it  is  one 
over  which  calamity  and  sorrow 
can  only  cast  the  most  temporary 
shade.  In  his  deepest  distress, 
the  Vicar  has  but  to  remember 
how  much  kinder  Heaven  is  to  us 
than  we  are  to  ourselves,  and 
how  few  are  the  misfortunes  of 
nature's  making,  to  recover  his 
cheerful  patience.  There  never 
was  a  book  in  which  indulgence 
and  charity  made  virtue  look  so 
lustrous.  Nobody  is  strait-laced : 
if  we  except  Miss  Carolina 
Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  whose 
pretensions  are  summed  up  in 
BurchelPs  noble  monosyllable. 
"Virtue,  my  dear  Lady  Blarney, 
"virtue  is  worth  any  price;  but 
"where  is  that  to  be  found?" 
^'^  Fudged  When  worldly  reverses 
visit  the  good  Doctor  Primrose, 
they  are  of  less  account  than  the 
equanimity  they  cannot  deprive 
him  of;  than  the  belief  in  good 
to  which  they  only  give  wider 
scope ;  than  the  happiness  which 
even  in  its  worldliest  sense  they 
ultimately  strengthen,  by  en- 
larged activity,  and  increased 
necessity  for  labour.  It  is  only 
when  struck  through  the  sides 
of  his  children  that  for  an  instant 
his  faith  gives  way.  Most  lovely 
is  the  pathos  of  that  scene;  so 
briefly  and  beautifully  told.  The 
little  family  at  night  are  gathered 
round  a  charming  fire,    telling 

"cheated  simple  neighbour  Flamborongh 
"once  A  year.  Yet  still  the  honest  man 
"went  forward  without  suspicion,  and 
"grew  rich,  while  I  still  continued 
"tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor." 
Chap.  XXVI. 


Stories  of  the  past,  laying  schemes 
for  the  future,  and  listening  to 
Moses's  thoughtful  opinion  of 
matters  and  things  in  g^ 
general,  to  the  effect  that  — — '- 
all  things,  in  his  judgment,  ^s. 
go  on  very  well,  and  that  he  has 
just  been  thinking,  when  sister 
Livy  is  married  to  Farmer  Wil- 
liams, they'll  get  the  loan  of  his 
cider-press  and  brewing-tubs  for 
nothing.  The  best  gooseberry- 
wine  has  been  this  night  much 
in  request.  "Let  us  have  one 
"bottle  more,  Deborah,  my  Ufe," 
says  the  Vicar;  "and  Moses, 
"give  us  a  good  song.  . .  But 
"where  is  my  darling  Olivia?'' 
Little  Dick  comes  running  in, 
"O  pappa,  pappa,  she  is  gone 
"from  us,  she  is  gone  from  us, 
"my  sister  Livy  is  gone  from  us 
"for  ever!'**  "Gone,  child!" 
"Yes,  she  is  gone  off  with  two 
"gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
"one  of  them  kissed  her,  and 
"said  he  would  die  for  her;  and 
"she  cried  very  much,  and  was 
"for  coming  back;  but  he  per- 
"  suaded  her  again,  and  she  went 
"into  the  chaise,  and  said,  O 
^'what  will  my  poor  pappa  do  when 
^^he  knows  I  am  u?tdone!"  "Now 
"then,  my  children,  go  and  be 
"miserable;  for  we  shall  never 
"enjoy  one  hour  more;''  and  the 
old  man,  struck  to  the  heart, 
cannot  help  cursing  the  seducer. 
But  Moses  is  mindful  of  happier 
teaching,  and  with  a  loving  sim- 
plicity rebukes  his  father.  .  « 
"You  should  be  my  mother's 
"comforter,  sir,  and  you  increase 
"her  pain.  •  ,  You  should  not 
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"have  curst  him,  villain  as  he  is." 
"I  did  not  curse  him,  child,  did 
«I?"  "Indeed,  sir,  you  did; 
1766.  "you  curst  him  twice." 
-- — -  "Then  may  Heaven  for- 
iEt.38.  UgiyQ  nie  and  him  if  I 
"did."  Charity  resumes  its  place 
in  his  heart;  with  forgiveness, 
happiness  half  visits  him  again; 
by  kindly  patience,  even  De- 
borah's reproaches  are  subdued 
and  stayed;  he  takes  back  with 
most  affecting  tenderness  his 
penitent  child;  and  the  voices  of 
all  his  children  are  heard  once 
more  in  their  simple  concert  on 
the  honey-suckle  bank.  We  feel 
that  it  is  better  than  cursing;  and 
are  even  content  that  the  ras- 
cally young  squire  should  have 
time  and  hope  for  a  sort  of 
shabby  repentance,  and  be  al- 
lowed the  intermediate  comfort 
(it  seems  after  all,  one  hardly 
knows  why  or  wherefore,  the  most 
appropriate  thing  he  can  do)  of 
"  Dlowing  the  French  horn."  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  has  infinite 
claims  on  respect  and  love,  nor 
ever  to  be  forgotten  are  his 
groans  over  Wilson's  worldly 
narrative ,  his  sermon  on  vanity, 
his  manuscript  -^schylus,  his 
noble  independence  to  Lady 
Booby,  and  his  grand  rebuke  to 
Peter  Pounce:  but  he  is  put  to 
no  such  trial  as  this  which  has 
been  illustrated  here,  and  which 
sets  before  us,  with  such  blended 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  pathos, 
the  Christian  heroism  of  tne  lov- 
ing father,  and  forgiving  ambas- 
sador of  God  to  man. 
It  was  not  an  age  of  particular 


earnestness,  this  Hume  and  Wal- 
pole  age:  but  no  one  can  be  in 
earnest  himself  without  in  some 
degree  affecting  others.  "I  re- 
"  member  a  passage  in  the  Vicar 
"^  Wakefield y"*""  said  Johnson,  a 
few  years  after  its  author's  death, 
"which  Goldsmith  was  after- 
"  wards  fool  enough  to  expunge. 
^^  I  do  not  lave  a  man  who  is  zealous 
^^for  nothing. "  *    The  words  were 

*  vn.  247.  Hereupon  Boswell  re- 
marked that  that  was  a  fine  passage. 
**Yes,  sir:  there  was  another  fine  pas- 
"  sage  too ,  which  he  struck  out :  *  When 
'*  'I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to 
"  *  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually 
"  'starting  new  propositions.  But  I  soon 
"'gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
"  *  generally  what  was  new  was  false.'  " 
Substantially,  however,  the  sentiment  is 
left,  though  the  particular  expression  is 
removed.  It  is  where  George  Primrose 
describes  his  Grub-street  career:  "Pind- 
"ing  that  the  best  things  remained  to  be 
"said  on  the  wrong  side,  I  resolved  to 
"write  a  book  that  should  be  wholly 
"  new.  . .  The  jewels  of  truth  have  been 
"so  often  imported  by  others,  that  no- 
"  thing  was  left  for  me  to  import  but 
"some  splendid  things  that  at  a  dis- 
"  tance  looked  every  bit  as  well."  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Letters 
(i.  247)  which  shows  how  Johnson  must 
have  talked  of  this  among  the  set. 
"Well!"  she  writes  to  Johnson,  24th 
June,  1775 ,  "  Croesus  promised  a  reward, 
"you  remember,  for  him  who  should 
"produce  a  new  delight;  but  the  prize 
"was  never  obtained,  for  nothing  that 
"was  new  proved  delightful;  and  Dr. 
"Goldsmith,  3000 years  a^erwards,  found 
"out,  that  whoever  did  a  new  thing  did 
"a  bad  thing,  and  whoever  said  a  new 
"thing,  said  a  fidse  thing."  I  may  add 
(as  another  instance  of  what  I  have 
frequent  occasion  to  remark  as  to  the 
many  various  and  doubtful  forms  in 
which  stories  about  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith are  apt  to  appear,  when  once  we 
lose  sight  of  the  trustworthy  Boswell)  the 
following  item  from  Dr.  Burney's  recot- 
lections:  "Johnson  told  Dr.  Bnmey, 
"that   Goldsmith   said,    when  he   first 
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little,  since  the  feeling  was  re- 
tained; for  the  very  basis  of  the 
little  tale  was  a  sincerity  and 
zeal  for  many  things.  This  in- 
deed it  was,  which,  while  all  the 
world  were  admiring  it  for  its 
mirth  and  sweetness,  its  bright 
and  happy  pictures,  its  simul- 
taneous movement  of  the  springs 
of  laughter  and  tears,  gave  it  a 
rarer  value  to  a  more  select 
audience,  and  connected  it  with 
not  the  least  memorable  anec- 
dote of  modem  literary  history. 
It  had  been  pubHshed  little  more 
than  four  years,  when  two  Ger- 
mans whose  names  became  after- 
wards world  -  famous ,  one  a 
student  at  that  time  in  his  twen- 
tieth, the  other  a  graduate  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  met  in  the 
city  of  Strasburg.  The  younger, 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  a  law- 
scholar  of  the  University  with  a 
passion  for  literature,  sought 
knowledge  from  the  elder,  Jo- 
hann Gottfried  Herder,  for  the 
course  on  which  he  was  moved 
to  enter.  Herder,  a  severe  and 
masterly  though  somewhat  cyni- 
cal critic,  laughed  at  the  hkings 
of  the  young  aspirant,  and  roused 
him  to  other  aspiration.  Pro- 
ducing a  German  translation  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  read  it 
out  aloud  to  Goethe  in  a  manner 
which  was  peculiar  to  him;  and, 

"  began  to  write ,  he  determined  to  com- 
"  mit  to  paper  nothing  bnt  what  was  new ; 
"  but  he  afterwards  found  that  what  was 
**  neu)  was  generally  false ,  and  from  that 
**tixne  was  no  longer  solicitous  about 
"novelty.''  This  is  obviously  a  mere 
confused  recollection  of  what  is  cor- 
rectly .told  by  Boswell. 

Oliver  ColdsmitKs  Life  and  Tifnes,  I. 


as  the  incidents  of  the  little  story 
came  forth  in  his  serious  simple 
voice,  in  one  unmoved  unalter- 
ing  tone  ("just  as  if  no-  ^  ^ 
"thing  of  it  was  present  ^^ 
"before  him,  but  all  was  ^^38. 
"only  historical;  as  if  the 
"shadows  of  this  poetical  crea- 
"tion  did  not  affect  him  in  a  life- 
"like  manner,  but  only  glided 
"gently  by  "J,  a  new  ideal  of  let- 
ters and  of  life  arose  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener.*  Years  passed 
on;  and  while  that  younger 
student  raised  up  and  re-estab- 
lished the  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, and  came  at  last,  in  his 
prime  and  in  his  age,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged for  the  wisest  of 
modem  men,  he  never  ceased 
throughout  to  confess  what  he 
owed  to  those  old  evenings  at 
Strasburg.  The  strength  which 
can  conquer  circumstance;  the 
wisdom  that  lifts  itself  above 
every  object,  fortune  and  misfor- 
tune, good  and  evil,  death  and 
life,  and  attains  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  poetical  world;  first 
visited  Goethe  in  the  tone  with 
which  Goldsmith's  tale  is  told. 
The  fiction  became  to  him  life's 
first  reality;  in  country  clergy- 
men of  Drusenheim,  there  started 
up  vicars  of  Wal^field;  for  Olivias 
and  Sophias  of  Alsace,  first  love 
fluttered  at  his  heart; — and  at 
every  stage  of  his  illustrious 
after-career  its  impression  still 
vividly  recurred  to  him.  He  re- 
membered it  when,  at  the  height 
of  his  worldly  honour  and  suc- 

*  Truth  and  Poetrjf  from  my  Oton  Lif6, 
translated  by  John  Oxenford,  i.  368. 
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cess,  he  made  his  written  Life 
{Wakrheit  und  Dichtung)  record 
what  a  blessing  it  had  been  to 
J  gg  him;  he  had  not  forgotten 
— — -  it  when,  some  twenty  years 
iEt.38.  ago,*  standing  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  he  told  a  friend 
that  in  the  decisive  moment  of 
mental  development  the  Vkar  of 
Wakefield  had  formed  his  educa 
tion,  and  that  he  had  recently, 
with  unabated  delight,  "read  the 
"charming  book  again  from  be 
*' ginning  to  end,  not  a  little  af- 
**fected  by  the  lively  recollec- 
"tion''  of  how  much  he  had  been 
indebted  to  the  author  seventy 
years  before. 

Goldsmith  was  unconscious  of 
this  exalted  tribute.  He  died  as 
ignorant  of  Herder's  friendly 
criticism,  as  of  the  gratitude  of 
Goethe.  The  Httle  book  silently 
forced  its  way.  I  find  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  that  no  noise  was  made 
about  it,  no  trumpets  blown  for 
it.  The  St.  Jameses  Chronicle  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  Monthly  Review 
confessed  frankly  that  nothing 
was  to  be  made  of  it.**    The 

»  Written  in  1848. 

**  I  subjoin  the  close  of  the  notice 
which  appeared  in  that  respectable 
periodical:  "Through  the  whole  course 
**of  our  travels  in  the  wild  regions  of 
*' romance,  we  never  met  with  anything 
''more  difficult  to  characterise  than  the 
*'  Yicar  of  Wdkefidd,  .  .  In  brief,  with  all 
*Mts  faults,  there  is  much  rational  enter- 
*'tainment  to  bo  met  with  in  this  very 
*' singular  tale."  Monthly  Beview ,  xxxrv. 
407,  May  1766.  Well  might  Southey  say 
that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had  proved  '*a 
.^'puzzl^r"  to  its  critical 


better  sort  of  newspapers  as  well 
as  the  more  dignified  reviews  con- 
temptuously left  it  to  the  patron- 
age oi  Lloyd'' s  Evening  Post ^  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle^  and  journals  of  that 
class;  which  simply  informed 
their  readers  that  a  new  novel, 
called  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  had 
been  published,  that  "the  Editor 
"is  Doctor  Goldsmith,  who  has 
"affixed  his  name  to  an  intro- 
"ductory  advertisement,''  and 
that  such  and  such  were  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story.  Several 
columns  of  the  Evening  Post  and 
the  Chronicle ,  between  the  dates 
of  March  and  April,  were  filled 
in  this  way  with  bald  recital  of 
the  plot;  and  with  such  extracts 
as  the  prison-scene,  the  account 
of  the  Primroses,  and  the  brief 
episode  of  Matilda:  but,  in  the 
way  of  praise  or  of  criticism,  not 
a  word  was  said.  Johnson,  as  I 
have  remarked,  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  story  at  any  time 
but  as  the  means  of  getting  so 
much  money  for  its  author;  and 
believing  that  "Harry  Fielden" 
(as  he  called  him)  knew  nothing 
but  the  shell  of  life,*  may  be 

*  ^'Richardson  had  picked  the  kernel 
"of  life  (he  said)  whUe  Fielding  was  con- 
^<  tented  with  the  husk."  Mrs.  Piozzfa 
Anecdotes,  198.  Fielding  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  exclaimed,  '*He  was  a  block- 
-head;" and  upon  Boswell  expcesslng 
his  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  asser- 
tion, he  said,  */ What  I  mean  by  his  being 
"a  blockhead  is,  that  he  was  a  barren 
"  rascal."  Boswkll  :  "  Will  you  not  al- 
"low,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural 
"pictures  of  human  life?"  JoHsrsosr: 
"Why,  sir,  it  is  of  very  low  Ufe. 
"Richardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not 
"known  who  Fielding  was,  he  should 
"have  believed  he  was  ftn  ostler,"    (So 
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pxcu^ed  for  thinking  the  Vicar  2t 
*'inere  fanciful  perfqmiance."  It 
would  seem  that  none  of  the  club 
indeed,  excepting  Burke,  cared 
much  about  it;  and  one  may 
read,  in  the  French  letters  of  the 
time,  how  perfectly  Madame  Ric- 
coboni  agrees  with  her  friend 
Garrick  as  to  the  little  to  be 
learned  from  it;  and  how  sur- 
prised the  lively  lady  is  that  the 
Burkes  should  have  found  it 
pathetic,  or  be  able  to  approve 
of  its  arguments  in  favour  of 
thieves  an4  outcasts.*    Admira- 

maeli  the  worse,  I  woiil4  ask  leave  to 
aay,  for  Richardson.)  **Sir,  there  is 
''more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one 
'^letter  of  Bichardson^s,  than  in  all  Tom 
'*  Jones  I  I,  indeed,  never  read  Joseph 
^^Andretoa."  Sbskhtb  ;  "Surely,  sir, 
*'  Richardson  is  very  tedious."  Johnson  : 
■**  Why ,  sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richard- 
^'son  for  the  story,  your  impatience 
**  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you 
**  would  hang  yourself.  But  yon  must 
**read  him  for  the  sentiment."  Boswell, 
m.  207,  208.  (For  an  exception  he  would 
occasionally  make  in  favour  of  Amelia, 
see  Mrs.  iPiozzi's  A^iecdotes ,  221-2.)  This 
talk  was  at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald^s  in 
1772,  and  "the  Erskine"  who  finds 
fidchardsou  tedious  was  a  "young  officer 
"  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royal, 
"who  talked  with  a  vivacity,  fluency, 
"  and  precision  so  uncommon,  that  he  at- 
"tracted  particular  attention;"  who 
afterwards  attracted  more  particular  at- 
tention still  as  the  first  advocate  of  West- 
minster-hall,  and  ultimately  lord  high 
chancellor:  and  whose  genuine  sense  of 
humour,  and  natural  wit,  must  surely 
have  resented  very  strongly  this  most 
astounding  of  all  Johnson's  heresies. 

*  The  lively  Frenchwoman's  letter 
will  be  found  iuthe Garrick Carrespondence, 
n.  4^-4.  She  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
Ticar  that  she  was  dying  to  read  it.  But 
though  everybody  wrote  to  tell  her  that 
they  had  sent  it,  the  little  book  never 
came.  A  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  to  have 
conveyed  it  to  her,  but  the  Mr.  Jenkinson 
of  the  noyel  did  not  torn  out  a  baser  do- 


tion,  nevertheless,  gathered  slow- 
ly and   steadily  around  it.     A 
second  edition*  appeared  ^t  the 
close  of  May,  and  a  third    ^^^^ 
on  the  25th  of  August;  it  ■     ' 
reached  its  seventh  edi-  -^'^s. 

ceiver.    Then  "  pen  de  jours  apr^s ,  voiUi 

"une  lettre   de  Mr.  Burke.     Un   style 

"charmant,    des   excuses  de  sa  lon^rue 

"negligence,  mille  politesses,  un  badf- 

"nagel^ger,  de  I'esprit,  de  Fagrdm^t, 

"  de  la  finesse ;  rien  de  phis  joli.  U  prtad 

"la  liberty  de  m'envoyer,  ii  a  Thonheur 

"de  me  presenter, — qui,  quoi?  devinez, 

"//«   Yicaire  de    WakejUld.    tin  Irlandois 

"doit  me  le  remettre,  avec,"  &c.   But  the 

Irishman,    alas,    proved   only   anothet 

Jenkinson;  and  he  ushered  in  stilt  further 

disappointments,    till   at   last  the  little 

lady,  exasperated  almost  to  despair,  ie" 

ceives  "un  billet  de  Mr.  Garrick,  one 

"lettre  de  Mr.  Becket,  et  ce  Yicaire  si  ^i- 

"sir^,  si  longtemps  attendu— je  pOusse 

"  un  cri  de  joie ,"  &c.    Then  of  eourie,  as 

usual   when   expectation    has    been   so 

highly  wrought,  disappointment  succeeds. 

"Vous  avezraison,"  she  writes  to  GAr- 

rick,  "de  dire,  qu'il  ne  m'apprendra  rien. 

"  G'est  un  homme  qui  va  de  malheurs  en 

"  malheurs  assez  rapidement ,  et  de  bon- 

"heurs  en  bonheurs  tout  aussi  vite.    Cela ' 

'ne  ressemble  gu^re  k  la  vie  du  monde. 

' .  . .  Je  ne  suis  pas  un  juge  competent  du 

'style,  mais  le  plan  de  Touvrage  ne  m^a 

*pas  int^ress^e;  le  path^tique  annonc^ 

'par  Mr.  Burke  ne  m'a  point  firappde: 

'le  plaidoyer   en   favour   des    voleurs, 

'des  petits  larrons,  des  ge^s  de  mau- 

'vaises  mceurs,  est  fort  ^loign^  de  mo 

"plaire." 

*  I  ought  pot  to  mention  this  second 
impression  without  adding  that  it  con- 
tained some  additions ,  such  as  BurchePs 
repeiituw  of  his  famous  monosyllable  at 
each  pause  in  the  revelations  of  Miss 
Skeggs;  and  some  omissions,  as  of  a  pas- 
sage that  Goldsmith  nay  possibly  have 
found  in  use  against  himself,  in  which  ha 
had  said  of  Moses,  "for  he  always 
"  ascribed  to  his  wit  that  laughter  which 
"was  lavished  on  his  simplicity."  We 
owe  to  Johnson,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  note ,  the  mention  of  two  omis- 
sions made  before  publication ,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  remembered  if  he  had 
not  very  carefully  read  the  MS. 
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tion  in  little  more  than   seven 

years;    and    thus    early  it  had 

been    translated    into     several 

X766.    continental     languages.  * 

These  were  indications  of 


-^^ss.  success  which  its  author 
lived  to  enjoy,  but  there  were 
others  in  which  he  was  not  to 
share.  He  was  not  to  know  that 
the  little  story  would  make  its 
way  into  every  English  home, 
and  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
half-dozen  masterpieces  of  the 
language.  While  yet  he  lived,  it 
had  helped  to  form  the  character 
of  the  greatest  man  of  modem 
days;  but  its  writer  was  not  to 
know  it.  When  a  French  sove- 
reign declared  that  it  had  been  to 
him,  in  his  English  exile,  a  plea- 
sure not  equalled  since  the  re- 
storation 01  his  throne,**  Gold- 

•  These  have  since  multiplied  to  ex- 
cess. I  add  a  mention  of  one  or  two  of 
the  latest  that  have  been  sent  to  me. 
<*Le  Ministre  de  Wakefield.  'Pr4c4d4 
'M^un  Essai  snr  la  vie  et  les  Merits 
"  d'Oliver  Goldsmith.  Par  M.  Hennequin. 
"Paris,  Br^drip,  1825."  This  is  careftil 
and  good.  **Le  Vicaire  de  Wakefield. 
"Traduit  par  Charles  Nodier.  Paris, 
"  Gorselin ,  i  841."  The  notice  by  Nodier 
prefixed  is  charming.  "  Der  Landpredi- 
''ger  von  Wakefield.  Leipsic,  1835." 
Here  a  number  of  Illustrations  are  repro- 
duced from  Westall.  Another  published 
in  the  same  city,  six  years  later,  has  an 
abundant  series  of  woodcuts  by  Louis 
Richter,  very  humorous  and  pleasant. 
The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

**  "  The  writei'of  these  remarks,"  says 
the  reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  this 


^mith  |had  been  dead  nearly  half 
a  century.  Nor  were  any  solider 
enjoyments  from  it  to  be  his,  any 
more  than  these  delights  of  fame. 
As  it  had  been  with  the  Traveller 
so  it  was  with  the  Ftcar,  In  the 
year  of  his  death  its  seventh  edi- 
tion was  published ;  but  he  went 
to  his  grave  without  receiving 
from  the  booksellers  the  least 
addition  to  that  original  sorry 
payment  which  Johnson  himself 
thought  "accidentally*'  less  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  In  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
his  marked  ill-fortune  attended 
him.  That  people  "made  a 
"point"  of  not  buying  what  he 
wrote,  could  not  at  least  be  said 
of  the  Ficar,  either  in  PauFs- 
churchyard  or  Paternoster-row. 
Yet  the  very  month  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  second  edition 
may  have  brought  this  assurance 
to  himself,  was  also  that  in  which 
he  was  to  receive  assurance  not 
less  convincing,  that,  with  even 
such  a  success  following  hard 
upon  that  of  his  poem,  his 
troubles  and  toil  were  not  to  pass 
away. 

biography  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
13th  June,  1848,  "is  enabled  to  state 
"that,  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  King 
"  of  Prance ,  Charles  X,  he  told  the  Duke 
"  of  Northumberland  that  he  had  never 
"known,  since  the  restoration  of  his 
"  family,  the  pleasure  he  used  to  enjoy  at 
"Hartwell-house  in  reading  The  Yicar  of 
"  Wakefield." 
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A.  (Page  9.) 


DOCTOR    STREAN   AND    THE  RE- 
VEREND EDWARD  MANGIN. 

Strean  was  a  physician  who 
had  taken  orders.  He  died  eleven 
years  ago,  at  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age.  He  then  held  the  per- 
petual cure  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Athlone;  but  had  in  his  early  Ufe 
succeeded  Henry  Goldsmith  in 
the  curacy  of  Kilkenny  West, 
which  the  latter  occupied  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  and,,  as  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us,  in  its  emolu- 
ments of;^40  a  year,  "which  was 
"not  only  his  salary,  but  con- 
"  tinned  to  be  the  same  when 
"I,  a  successor,  was  appointed 
"to  that  parish."  His  relative 
by  marriage,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Mangin,  to  whose  intelligent  in- 
quiries (the  results  of  which  are 
published  in  an  Essay  on  Light 
Readings  i2mo.  1 808)  we  owe 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
poet's  youth,  still  lives  m  Bath. 

Since  I  thus  wrote,  in  a  note 
appended  to  my  first  edition,  the 
life  of  Mr.  Mangin  closed  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1852,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-one.    A  "friend  of 


"forty  years"  wrote  of  him  in  the 
Standard  newspaper  of  a  few 
evenings  later: 

"Descended  from  a  Huguenot  family, 
who  took  refuge  in  Ireland  from  the  per- 
secution in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV ,  and 
who  rose  to  opulent  and  important  sta- 
tions in  their  adopted  country,  Mr. 
Mangin  had  much  of  the  manners  of  both 
France  and  Ireland — foreign  acnteness  of 
conversation,  with  a  remarkable  share  of 
the  pleasantry  and  good  humour  of  th^ 
Irish  gentleman. 

*' Educated  at  Oxford,  for  the  Church, 
obtaining  preferment  in  Ireland  at  an 
early  age,  and  always  disposed  to  litera- 
ture and  society,  no  man  could  com- 
mence his  career  under  happier  auspices, 
and  no  man  enjoyed  it  with  more  manly 
gratification.  Possessing  all  the  allow- 
able indulgences  of  life  without  trouble, 
and  thus  wanting  the  great  stimulus  to 
exertion,  he  published  but  little,  and  that 
little  rather  as  the  overflow  of  a  remark- 
ably ingenious  mind ,  than  as  the  labour 
of  study  or  the  effort  of  invention.  The 
lightness  of  such  works  naturally  des- 
tines them  to  float  away  with  the  current 
of  authorship ;  but  some  of  Mr.  Mangin's 
publications  on  Manners,  Travel  and 
Character,  will  be  preserved,  and  now 
form  the  ^melancholy  pleasure  of  friends, 
who  retrace  in  them  the  liveliness,  point, 
and  force  of  his  conversation. 

"Marrying  early,  but  soon  left  a 
widower  with  an  only  daughter ,  worthy 
of  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately attached  through  life;  after  a 
long  interval  he  married  again ,  and  has 
left  two  sons,  like  himse&  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  now  in  the  Church. 

"Residing  for  many  years  In  Bath, 
writing  occasionally,  associating  with  all 
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the  intelligent  in  that  intelligent  city, 
easy  in  fortnne,  and  scarcely  visited  by 
the  coinm<m  casualties  of  life,  he  rather 
glided  through  years  than  felt  them. 

"His  death  was  like  his  life— tranquil. 
He  walked  out  the  day  before,  sat  with 
his  fuDily  during  the  evening,  retired  to 
rest  with  no  appearance  of  an  increase 
of  illness,  and  slept  undisturbed  during 
the  night.  In  that  sleep ,  between  seven 
and  eight  next  morning,  he  expired.^' 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  thougjit 
tinbecoming,  notwithstanding  its 
expressions  complimentary  to 
myself,  to  subjoin  a  letter  on  the 
SiJbject  of  Goldsmith  with  which 
Mr.  Mangin  favoured  me  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  this  book. 
Its  personal  information  and 
anecdote  may  not  be  unwelcome 
to  my  readers. 

"Bath,  Monday,  April,  24, 1848. 

"Sir,  I  trust  you  will  kindly 
**  pardon  my  freedom  in  ventur- 
"ing  to  trouble  you  with  this, 
"for  which  the  least  bad  apology 
"I  can  offer  is  the  circumstance 
"of  your  having  kindly  men- 
**tioned  the  writer  in  your  lately 
'"published  delightful  work  TAe 
^^  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Gold- 
^^smith, 

"Your  book  will,  beyond  doubt, 
"be  generally  sought  for  and  re- 
"lished;  and  indeed  cannot,  I 
"should  imagine,  fail  of  a  place 
"in  the  collection  of  every  one 
"who  has  a  taste  for  genuine 
** poetry,  and  discernment  suf- 
**ncient  to  approve  of  your 
"labours  in  behalf  of  Goldsmith's 
"renown. 

"Excuse  my  pointing  out  a 
**  minute  oversight  in  the  early 
"part  of  your  most  interesting 


"volume.  I  refer  to  a  passage 
in  which  you  state  my  having 
addressed  my  inquiries  to  Doc- 
"tor  Strean  twenty-five  years 
'  ago.'  I  lament  to  say  that 
"more  than  forty  years  have 
"passed  since  I  put  my  queries 
"to  the  Doctor;  whose  letter  in 
"reply  is,  I  observe,  dated  on 
"the  closing  day  of  the  year 
"1807,  and  was  introduced  into 
"a  brief  fotgotten  Essay  on  Light 
^^ Reading  pubUshed  in  die  spring 
"of  1808. 

"Upon  a  different  occasion,  I 
"have  said  that  when  he  died, 
"Strean's  age  was  almost  ninety: 
"this  is  probably  not  correct; 
"but  I  remember  asking  him 
"once  how  old  he  was,  and  his 
"saying  that  he  could  not  an- 
"swer  me  exactly,  but  that  what 
"he  recollected  longest  was  his 
"mother's  giving  him,  when  in  a 
"child's  dress,  a  black  ribbon  to 
"wear  round  his  waist,  and  re- 
"peatin^  to  him  that  it  signified 
"mourning  for  King  George's 
"death.  This,  we  know,  oc- 
"curred  in  1760,  when  we  may 
"suppose  the  boy  about  seven 
"years  old;  so,  if  bom  in  1753, 
"or  1754,  and  living  till  1837,  he 
"was  certainly  above  four-score. 
"He  was  a  man  of  considerablte 
"attainments,  and  sundry  re- 
"  sources ;  he  was  a  well-grounded 
"Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and, 
"which  is  more  rare  in  Ireland, 
"a  good  prosodian.  He  had  a 
"thoroughly  mechanical  genius* 
"he  sometimes  bound  his  own 
"books;  and  had  made,  in  a 
"very    workman -like    manner, 
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'^many  articles  of  furniture  in  his 
"parsonage-house.  He  was  an 
** expert  mathematician,  and  was 
"valued  as  such  by  the  learned 
"Bishop  Law  of  Elphin,  with 
**whom  he  corresponded  on 
"their  favourite  science.  The 
"good  bishop  had,  besides,  a 
"high  opinion  of  him  as  a  re- 
"gular  and  conscientious  pastor. 

"Through  Strean,  I  made  ac- 
"quaintance,  in  1798,  with  an  old 
"friend  of  his,  Anthony  De- 
**venish,  who  had  been,  I  be- 
^nieve.  Goldsmith's  school-fel- 
'*low,  and  used  to  enlarge  on 
"the  Bard's  dexterity  in  the  craft 
"of  ball-playing. 

"I  also,  in  those  times,  met  at 
"Athlone  a  Doctor  Nelligan,  a 
"cheerful,  shrewd  little  man, 
"with  much  humour;  and  of  him 
**this  story  was  in  circulation: — 
"Some  one  argued  in  his  hear- 
"ing,  that  Goldsmith  must  have 
"written  the  Deserted  Village  in 
"England,  because  the  night- 
"ingale  is  sketched  in  as  a 
*^  feature  in  his  rural  picture,  and 
"it  is  supposed  that  there  are 
"not  any  nightingales  in  Ireland. 
*'Nelligan's  retort  was,  that  his 
"opponent's  logic  was  defective; 
"for,  by  his  mode  of  drawing  an 
"inference,  it  might  be  shown 
'^that  when  Paradise  Lost  was 
"written  the  immortal  author 
"must  have  been  in  Hell. 

**  As  to  the  name  of  the  birth- 
"  place  of  the  pbet  of  Auburn,  it 
"is  unquestionably  Pallis;  the 
"word,  so  spelled,  was  tran- 
"scril?ed  from  a  leaf  of  the  Gold- 
" smith  family  Bible;   and  the 


"entry  is  concluded  to  be  in  the 
"hand- writing  of  Oliver's  father. 

"Your  anatysis  of  the  Life  and 
"* Strange  surprising'  Adven- 
"tures  of  Goldsmith  appears  to 
"me  most  ingeniously  devised 
"and  executed;  the  idea  strikes 
"me  as  being  eminently  happy 
"and  new;  and  your  book  might 
"well  have  been  announced  as. 
"the  history  of  Oliver  Gold- 
"  smith's  mindy  for  such  it  really 
"is. 

"You  rather  intimate,  to  my 
"great  gratification,  that  you  do 
^^not  conceive  Goldsmith  to  have 
"been  understood  by  the  persons 
"among  whom  he  usually  moved; 
"I  own  I  have  always  thought  he 
"was  not,  and  that  his  ordinary 
"deportment  and  powers  of  con- 
"versation  are  grossly  misrepre- 
"sented  by  several  who  have 
"talked  and  scribbled  so  flip- 
"pantly  about  his  peculiarities 
"and  blunders.  We  had  for- 
"merly  at  Upham's  Library  here 
"(once  Bull's),  an  assistant  in  the 
"establishment  of  the  name  of 
"Crute  or  Croot.  He  had  filled 
"the  situation  for  many  years, 
"and  was  a  clear-headed,  ob- 
"  serving  old  man.  He  often 
"amused  me  and  others  with 
"anecdotes  of  the  distinguished 
"individuals  known  to  him  as 
"frequenters  of  the  Library;  and 
"one  day,  speaking  of  Gold- 
" smith,  he  told  us  that  the  poet 
"was  eagerly  greeted  on  his  en- 
" trance,  and  always  conversed 
"so  pleasantly,  that  he  had  be- 
"hind  his  chair  a  crowd  of  re- 
"spectful  auditors  and  admirers* 
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"Your  efforts  to  uphold  the 
"fair  fame  of  him  who  has  be- 
"queathed  to  the  national  litera- 
**ture  the  imdying  Vicar  of  Wake- 
^^ field,  &c,  will,  I  hope,  plead  for 
"me,  and  prevail  with  you  to 
"forgive    this    intrusion  on  the 
"part  of 
"Sir, 
"Your  most  obt.  humble 
"servant, 

"Edward  Mangin. 
"John  Forster,  Esq." 


B.  (Pages  31— 33.) 


The  letter  to  Mrs.  Anne  Gold- 
smith, which' must  be  read  with 
the  allowance  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  here  subjoined. 

"Mt  DBAS  Mother, 

"If  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen 
to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved 
in  every  one  of  those  many  questions 
you  have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork  and 
converted  my  horse ,  which  you  prize  so 
much  higher  than  Fiddleback ,  into  cash, 
took  my  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for 
America,  and ,  at  the  same  time ,  paid  the 
captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other 
expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for 
three  weeks;  and  you  know# mother,  that 
I  could  not  command  the  elements.  My 
misfortune  was  that  when  the  wind 
served  I  happened  to  be  with  a  payty  in 
the  country ,  and  my  friend  the  captain 
never  inquired  after  me ,  but  set  sail  with 
as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been  on 
board.  The  remainder  of  my  time  I  em- 
ployed in  the  city  and  its  environs ,  view- 
ing everything  curious,  and  you  know 
no  one  can  starve  while  he  has  money  in 
his  pocket. 

*' Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two 
guineas,  I  began  to  think  of  my  dear 
mother  and  Mends  whom  I  had  left  be- 
hind me,  and  so  bought  that  generous 


boast  Fiddleback,  and  made  adieu  to 
Cork  with  only  five  shillings  in  my 
pocket.  This  to  be  sure  was  but  a  scanty 
allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a 
journey  of  above  a  hundred  miles ;  but  I 
did  not  despair ,  for  I  knew  I  must  find 
Mends  on  the  road. 

"I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and 
fEiithfiil  acquaintance  I  made  at  college, 
who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  ha 
lived  but  eight  miles  Arom  Cork.  This 
circumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  ex- 
patiate on  to  me  with  peculiar  emphasis. 
'We  shall,'  says  he,  'enjoy  the  de- 
'lights  of  both  city  and  country,  and 
'you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my 
'  purse.' 

"However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor 
woman  all  in  tears,  who  told  me  her  hus- 
band had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was 
not  able  to  pay ,  and  that  his  eight  chil- 
dren must  now  starve ,  bereaved  as  they 
were  of  his  industry,  which  had  been 
their  only  support.  I  thought  myself  at 
home ,  being  not  far  from  my  good 
friend's  house ,  and  therefore  parted  with 
a  moiety  of  all  my  store ;  and  pray, 
mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the 
other  half-crown,  for  what  she  got  would 
be  of  little  use  to  her? — ^However,  I  soon 
arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my  affectionate 
friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a 
huge  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would 
have  torn  me  to  pieces  but  for  the  as- 
sistance of  a  woman,  whose  countenance 
was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog ; 
yet  she  with  great  humanity  relieved  me 
trom  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and  was 
prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name  to  her 
master. 

"Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long, 
my  old  friend ,  who  was  then  recovering 
from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ,  came  down 
in  his  night-cap,  night-gown,  and  slippers, 
and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cordial 
welcome,  showed  me  in,  and,  after  giving 
me  a  history  of  his  indisposition,  assured 
me  that  he  considered  himself  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  tiie 
man  he  most  loved  on  earth,  and  whose 
stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things, 
contribute  to  his  perfect  recovery.  I 
now  repented  sorely  I  had  not  given  the 
poor  woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  I 
thought  all  my  bills  of  humanity  would 
be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy 
man.    I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul) 
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I  opened  to  hltu  all  my  distresses ; '  and 
freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half- 
crown  in  my  pocket ;  but  that  now,  like  a 
ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm,  I 
considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and 
hospitable  harbour.  He  made  no  an- 
swer ,  but  walked  about  the  room ,  rub- 
bing his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study. 
This  I  imputed  to  the  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  a  tender  heart,  which  increased 
my  esteem  for  him,  and,  as  that  in- 
creased, I  gave  the  most  fitvourable  inter- 
pretation to  his  silence.  I  construed  it 
into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded 
to  wound  my  pride  by  expressing  his 
commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his 
generous  conduct  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  as  I  had  eaten  no  breakfast, 
and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  ap- 
petite for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen. 
At  length  the  old  woman  came  into  the 
room  with  two  plates ,  one  spoon ,  and  a 
dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the 
table.  This  appearance,  without  in- 
creasing my  spirits ,  did  not  diminish  my 
appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned 
with  a  small  bowl  of  sago ,  a  small  por- 
ringer of  sour  milk ,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown 
bread ,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all 
over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend 
apologised  that  his  illness  obliged  him  to 
live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was  not 
in  the  house;  observiug,  at  the  same 
time ,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the 
most  healthful.  At  eight  oVlock  he  again 
recommended  a  regular  life,  declaring 
that  for  his  part  he  would  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark.  My  hunger 
was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp 
tliat  I  wished  for  another  slice  of  the 
loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out even  that  refresliment. 

"This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  re- 
ceived made  me  resolve  to  depart  as  soon 
as  possible;  accordingly  next  morning, 
when  I  spoke  of  going ,  he  did  not  oppose 
my  resolution ;  he  rather  commended  my 
design,  adding  some  very  sage  counsel 
upon  the  occasion.  -*To  be  sure,'  said 
he ,  *  the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your 

*  mother  the  more  you  will  grieve  her 
*and  your  other  friends;    and  possibly 

*  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of 
'  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made.' 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without 
any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid 
heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my 


distross,  and  asking  *how  he  thought  I 
'could  travel  above  a  hundred  miles 
*  upon  one  half-crown  ? '  I  begged  to  bor- 
row a  single  g^uinea,  which  I  assured  him 
should  bo  repaid  with  thanks.  *And 
'you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  'it  is  no  more 
•than  I  have  often  done  for  you.'  To 
which  he  firmly  answered,  *  "Why  look 
'  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither  here 
'  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever 
'lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of  mine  has 
'left  me  bare  of  cash.  But  I  have  be- 
'  thought  myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you ; 
'  sell  your  horse ,  and  I  will  furnish  you 
'with  a  much  better  one  to  ride  on.'  I 
readily  grasped  at  this  proposal,  and 
begged  to  see  the  nag ,  on  which  he  led 
me  to  his  bedchamber,  and  from  under 
the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick. 
'  Here  he  is  ,*  said  he ;  '  take  this  in  your 
'hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your 
'mother's  with  more  safety  than  such  a 
'horse  as  you  ride.'  I  was  in  doubt, 
when  I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I 
should  not,  in  the  first  place,-  apply  it  to 
his  pate;  but  a  rap  at  the  street-door 
made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  he  introduced  me, 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened, 
to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and 
worthy  friend ,  of  whom  he  had  so  qften 
heard  him  speak  with  rapture.  I  could 
scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must  have 
betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the 
stranger ,  who  was  a  counsellor  at  law  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  engaging 
aspect  and  polite  address. 

"After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my 
Mend  and  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I 
wished  to  have  no  further  communica- 
tion with  my  hospitable  friend ;  but  at  the 
solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented, 
determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives; 
one ,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor : 
and  the  other ,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a 
comfortable  dinner.  And  there  indeed  I 
found  everything  that  I  could  wish, 
abundance  without  profusion,  and  ele- 
gance without  affectation.  In  the  even- 
ing ,  when  my  old  friend ,  who  had  eaten 
very  plentifully  at  his  neighbour's  table, 
but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the 
lamb ,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring, 
our  generous  host  requested  I  should 
take  a  bed  with  him,  upon  whlchlpliUnly 
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told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go 
home  and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had 
given  me,  but  that  I  should  never  re- 
enter his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a 
laugh,  leaving  me  to  add  this  to  the  other 
little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew 
of  his  plausible  neighbour. 

"And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found 
sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  all  my  fol- 
lies; for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days. 
The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his 
daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on 
the  harpsichord:  and  yet  it  was  but  a 
melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I 
heard  them ;  for  that  being  the  first  time 
also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the 
instrument  since  their  mother's  death ,  I 
saw  the  tears  in  silence  i  trickle  down 
their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  en- 
deavoured to  go  away,  but  every  day  was 
pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my 
going,  the  counsellor  offered  me  his 
purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey 
me  home;  but  the  latter  I  declined,  and 
only  took  &  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary 
expenses  on  the  road. 

♦*  Olivbb  Goldsmith. 

"  Tq  Mb8.  AxrNB  Goldsmith, 


C.   (PAGES  35,  36,  39,  AND  41.) 


LETTERS  TO  BRYANTON  AND 
CONTARINE. 

I.    TO  ROBERT  BRTAVTON. 

This  letter,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded at  p.  35,  is  dated  Edin- 
burgh, Sept.  26,  1753;  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  Bryanton,  Esq. 
at  Ballymahon,  Ireland: 

"My  dear  Bob, 
"How  many  good  excuses  (and  you 
know  I  was  ever  good  at  an  excuse) 
might  I  call  up  to  vindicate  my  past 
shameAil  silence!  I  might  tell  how  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming 
hither ,  and  seem  vastly  angry  at  my  not 
receiving  an  answer;  I  might  allege  that 
business  (with  business  you  know  I  was 
always  pestered)   had   never  given  me 


time  to  finger  a  pen;~bnt  I  snppreM 
these  and  twenty  more  equally  plausible, 
and  as  easily  invented ,  since  they  might 
be  attended  with  a  slight  inconvenience 
of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me  then 
speak  truth:  an  hereditary  indolence  (I 
have  it  from  the  mother^s  side)  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you, 
and  still  prevents  my  writing  at  least 
twenty -five  letters  more,  due  to  my 
friends  in  Ireland.  No  turnspit  dog  gets 
up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance 
than  I  sit  down  to  write :  yet  no  dog  ever 
loved  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than 
I  do  him  I  now  address.  Yet  what  shall 
I  say  now  I'm  entered?  Shall  I  tire  you 
with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful 
country,  where  I  must  lead  you  over 
their  hills  all  brown  with  heath ,  or  their 
vallies  scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit? 
Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature 
who  has  arrived  to  the  natural  size  in 
this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country 
presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.  No 
grove  nor  brook  lend  their  music  to 
cheer  the  stranger,  or  make  the  in- 
habitants forget  their  poverty:  yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  enough  to  call 
him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is 
one  of  the  proudest  things  aHve.  The 
poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve 
them.  If  mankind  should  happen  to 
despise  them ,  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  admiration ;  and  tlmt  they  can  plenti- 
fully bestow  upon  themselves. 

"From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I 
take  it,  results  one  advantage  this  conn- 
try  enjoys,  namely,  the  gentlemen  here 
are  much  better  bred  than  amongst  us. 
No  such  characters  here  as  our  fox- 
hunters;  and  they  haye  expressed  great 
surprise  when  I  informed  them,  that 
some  men  in  Ireland  of  1000^  a  year 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a 
hare ,  drinking  to  be  drunk ,  and  getting 
every  girl  that  will  let  them  with  child : 
and  truly,  if  such  a  being,  equipped  in  his 
hunting  dress,  came  among  a  circle  of 
Scotch  gentry,  they  would  behold  him 
with  the  same  astonishment  that  a  coun- 
tryman would  King  George  on  horse- 
back. 

"The  men  here  have  generally  high 
cheek-bones ,  and  are  lean  and  swarthy, 
fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular. 
Though  now  I  mention  dancing,  let  me 
say  something  of  their  balls  which  are 
very  frequent  here.     When  a  stranger 
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#iiton  tlie  dancing-hall  y  he  sees  one  end 
of  the  room  taken  np  with  the  ladies, 
who  sit  dismally  in  k  groupe  by  them- 
selves. On  the  other  end  stand  their 
pensive  partners ,  that  are  to  be :  but  no 
more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than 
there  is  between  two  countries  at  war: — 
the  ladiiss,  indeed,  may  ogle,  and  the 
gentlenien  sigh,  but  an  embargo  is  laid 
on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length ,  to 
interrupt  hostilities,  the  lady  directress 
orintendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches 
on  a  gentleman  and  lady  to  walk  a 
minuet;  which  they  perform  with  a 
formally  that  approaches  to  despondence. 
After  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked 
the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country 
dances ;  each  gentleman  famished  with  a 
partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady  direc- 
tress; so  they  dance  much  and  say  no- 
thing ,  and  thus  concludes  our  assembly. 
I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  pro- 
found silence  resembled  the  ancient  pro- 
cession of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honour 
of  Cerea;  and  the  Scotch  gentleman  told 
me  (and  ^faith,  I  believe  he  was  right) 
that  I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my 
paina. 

^'Kow  I  am  come  to  the  ladies;  and  to 
shew  that  I  love  Scotland,  and  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  coun- 
try, I  insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave 
to  break  my  head  that  denies  it ,  that  the 
Scotch  ladies  are  ten  thousand  times 
handsomer  and  finer  than  the  Irish :— to 
be  sure  now  I  see  your  sisters  Betly  and 
Peggy  vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality, 
but  tell  them  flatly ,  I  donH  value  them, 
or  their  fine  skins,  or  eyes,  or  good  sense, 

or ,   a  potato;  for  I  say  it,  and  will 

maintain  it,  and  as  a  convincing  proof 
(Tm  in  a  yeiy  great  passion)  of  what  I 
assert,  the  Scotch  ladles  say  it  them- 
selves. But  to  be  less  serious;  where 
will  you  i^nd  a  language  so  pretty  be- 
come apretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch? 
and  thQ  women  here  speak  it  in  its 
highest  purity ;  for  instance ,  teach  one  of 
their  young  ladies  to  pronounce  *Whoar 
*wull  I  gong?'  with  a  becoming wideness 
of  month,  and  rU  lay  my  life  they  will 
wound  every  hearer. 

**  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a 
coquet:  but,  alas!  how  many  envions 
prudes  I  Some  days  ago  I  walked  into 
my  liOrd  Kilcoubry's  (don*t  be  surprised, 
my  lord  is  but  a  glover)  when  the 
Duehesfl  of  Hamilton  (that  f)i4r  who  saeri* 


Sit 


ficed  her  beauty  to  ambition,  and  her  in- 
ward peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage) 
passed  by  in  her  chariot;  her  battered 
husband ,  or  more  |)roperly  the  guardian 
of  her  charms ,  sat  by  her  side.  Straight 
envy  began ,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than 
three  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find 
faults  in  her  faultless  form.  —  *For  my 
'part,'  says  the  first,  *  I  think,  what  I  ai- 
rways thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too 
'  much  red  in  her  complexion.'  '  Madam, 
Tm  of  your  opinion,'  says  the  second;  *I 
'  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast  too  much 
*  on  the  delicate  order.'  *  And  let  me  tell 
'you,'  adds  the  third  lady,  whose  motith 
was  puckered  up  to  the  size  of  an  issue, 
'that  the  Duchess  has  fine  lips,  but  shd 
'wants  a  mouth.'  At  this  every  lady 
drew  up  her  mouth  as  if  going  to  pro- 
nounce the  letter  P. 

"But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become 
me  to  ridicule  women  with  whom  I  have 
scarce  any  correspondence  I  There  are, 
'tis  certain,  handsome  women  here ;  and 
'tis  as  certain  there  are  handsome  men  to 
keep  them  company.  An  ugly  and  a 
poor  man  is  society  for  himself;  and  such 
society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great 
abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  cir- 
cumstances ,  and  nature  a  person  to  look 
charming  in  the  ^yes  of  the  fedr  world. 
Nor  do  I  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  bless- 
inga  while  I  may  sit  down  and  laugh  at 
the  world,  and  at  myself,  the  most 
ridiculous  object  in  it.— But  I  begin  to 
grow  splenetic ;  and  perhaps,  the  fit  may 
continue  till  I  receive  an  answer  to  this. 
I  know  you  can't  send  news  from  B[ally]- 
mahon,  but  such  as  it  is  send  it  all;  every- 
thing you  write  will  be  agreeable  and 
entertaining  to  me.  Has  George  Conway 
put  up  a  signi  yet;  or  JohnFinecly*  left 
off  drinking  drams ;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a 
new  wig?"  But  I  leave  to  your  own 
choice  what  to  write.— While  Oliver  Gold- 
smith lives,  know  you  have  a  friend! 

"P.S.  Give  my  sincere  regards  (not 
compliments,  do  you  mind)  to  your 
agreeable  family ,  and  give  my  service  to 
my  mother  if  you  see  her ;  for,  as  you  ex- 
press it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  her  still. 


"Direct  to  me,  - 
in  Edinburgh." 


~,  Student  in  Physic, 


*  Mr.  Prior  prints  the  name  Its  John 
Binely  (i.  145>. 
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1 


n.    TO  THE  RBV.  THOMAS  COKTARIXE. 

The  first  letter  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Contarine  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  36)  is  dated  8th  May, 
1753,  and  runs  thus: 

"  My  drar  Uncle, 

"In  your  letter  (the  only  one  I  received 
from  Kllmore),  you  call  me  the  philo- 
sopher who  carries  all  his  goods  about 
him.  Yet  how  can  such  a  character  fit 
me,  who  have  left  behind  in  Ireland 
everything  I  think  worth  possessing; 
fjriends  that  I  loved,  and  a  society  that 
pleased  while  it  instructed?  Who  but 
must  regret  the  loss  of  such  enjoyments? 
Who  but  must  regret  his  absence  from 
Kilmore,  that  ever  knew  it  as  I  did? 
Here,  as  recluse  as  the  Turkish  Spy  at 
Paris,  I  am  almost  unknown  to  every 
body,  except  some  few  who  attend  the 
professors  of  physic  as  I  do. 

"Apropos,  I  shall  give  you  the  pro- 
fessors^ names ,  and ,  as  far  as  occurs  to 
me,  their  characters;  and  first,  as  most 
deserving ,  Mr.  Munro ,  professor  of  Afla- 
tomy.  This  man  has  brought  the  science 
he  teaches  to  as  much  perfection  as  it  is 
capable  of;  and  not  content  with  barely 
teaching  anatomy,  he  launches  out  into 
all  the  branches  of  physic ,  when  all  his 
remarks  are  new  and  useful.  'Tis  he,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  draws  hither 
such  a  number  of  students  from  most 
parts  of  the  world,  even  from  Russia.  He 
is  not  only  a  skilful  physician,  but  an 
able  orator,  and  delivers  things  in  their 
nature  obscure  in  so  easy  a  manner,  that 
the  most  unlearned  may  understand  him. 
Plume,  professor  of  Chemistry,  under- 
stands his  business  well,  but  delivers 
himself  so  ill,  that  he  is  but  little  re- 
garded. Alston,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  speaks  much,  but  little  to  the 
purpose.  The  professors  of  Theory  and 
Practice  (of  physic)  say  nothing  but  what 
we  may  find  in  books  laid  before  us ;  and 
speak  that  in  so  drowsy  and  heavy  a 
manner,  that  their  hearers  are  not  many 
degrees  in  a  better  state  than  their 
patients. 

"You  see  then,  dear  sir,  that  Munro  is 
the  only  great  man  among  them ;  so  that 
I  intend  to  hear  him  another  winter,  and 
go  then  to  hear  Albinus ,  the  great  pro- 
fessor at  Levden.    I  read  (with  satisfac- 


tion) a  science  the  most  pleasing  in  nA* 
ture,  BO  that  my  labours  are  but  a  relaxa- 
tion, and,  I  may  truly  say,  the  only  thing 
here  that  gives  me  pleasure.  How  I  ei^oy 
the  pleasing  hope  of  returning  with  skill, 
and  to  find  my  friends  stand  in  no  need 
of  my  assistance!  How  many  happy 
years  do  I  wish  you!  and  nothing  but 
want  of  health  can  take  from  you  happi- 
ness ,  since  you  so  well  pursue  the  paths 
that  conduct  to  virtue. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Uncle,  your  most 
obliged, 
"Most  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Olivsk  Goijosmith. 

"  P.S.  I  draw  this  time  for  62,  and  wiU 
draw  next  October  but  for  42,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  everything  since  I  came 
to  Scotland ,  shirts  not  even  excepted.  I 
am  a  little  more  early  the  first  year  than 
I  shall  be  for  the  future,  for  I  absolutely 
will  not  trouble  you  before  the  time  here- 
after. 

"My  best  love  attend  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawder ,  and  Heaven  preserve  them  I  I 
am  again  your  dutiful  nephew,  O.  G. 

I  have  been  a  month  in  the  High- 
lands. I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,  but 
an  ill-natured  corn  I  have  got  on  my  toe 
has  for  the  future  prevented  that  cheap 
method  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day 
I  hired  a  horse  of  about  the  size  of  a  ram, 
and  he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not) 
as  pensive  as  his  master.  In  three  days 
we  reached  the  Highlands.  This  letter 
would  be  too  long  if  it  contained  the  de- 
scription I  intend  giving  of  that  country, 
so  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  my  next.** 

m.    TO  THB  BBY.  THOMAS  CONTAKIKB. 

The  second  letter  to  Mr.  Con- 
tarine, referred  to  at  p.  39,  is 
not  dated,  but  was  undoubtedly 
written  at  the  close  of  1753 : 

"  My  dear  Unclb, 
"Aftcft"  having  spent  two  winters  in 
Edinburgh,  I  now  prepare  to  go  to  France 
the  10th  of  next  February.  I  have  seen 
all  that  this  country  can  exhibit  in  the 
medical  way,  and  therefore  intend  to 
visit  Paris ,  where  the  great  Mr.  Farhein, 
Petit,  and  Du  Hammel  de  Monceau  in- 
struct their  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of 
medicine.    They  speak  French,  and  con- 
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seqnently  I  shall  have  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  most  of  my  oonntiymen,  as 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland 
are  so. 

"Since  I  am  upon  so  pleasing  a  topic 
as  self-applause,  give  me  leave  to  say  that 
the  circle  of  science  which  I  have  run 
through ,  before  I  undertook  the  study  of 
physic ,  is  not  only  useful ,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  making  a  skilful  physi- 
cian. Such  sciences  enlarge  our  under- 
standing, and  sharpen  our  sagacity;  and 
what  is  a  practitioner  without  both  but 
an  empiric ,  for  never  yet  was  a  disorder 
found  entirely  the  same  in  two  patients. 
A  quack,  unable  to  distinguish  the  par- 
ticularities in  each  disease ,  prescribes  at 
a  venture:  if  he  finds  such  a  disorder  may 
be  called  by  the  general  name  of  fever  for 
instance ,  he  has  a  set  of  remedies  which 
he  applies  to  cure  it,  nor  does  he  desist 
tir.  his  medicines  are  run  out,  or  his 
patient  has  lost  his  life.  But  the  skilful 
physician  distinguishes  the  symptoms; 
manures  the  sterility  of  nature,  or  prunes 
her  luxuriance ;  nor  does  he  depend  so 
much  on  the  efficacy  of  medicines  as  on 
their  proper  application.  I  shall  spend 
this  spring  and  summer  in  Paris ,  and  the 
beginning  of  next  winter  go  to  Leyden. 
The  great  Albinus  is  still  alive  there,  and 
'twill  be  proper  to  go,  though  only  to 
have  it  sadd  that  we  have  studied  in  so 
fomous  an  uniVersity. 

"As  I  shall  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  money  from  your 
bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I 
have  drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  I  hope 
I  shall  ever  trouble  you  for;  His  201. 
And,  now ,  dear  Sir,  let  me  here  acknow- 
ledge the  humility  of  the  station  in  which 
you  found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  de- 
spiaed  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself. 
Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot, 
and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to  make 
me  her  own.  When  you — but  I  stop  here, 
to  inquire  how  your  health  goes  on.  How 
does  my  dear  cousin  Jenny ,  and  has  she 
recovered  her  late  complaint?  How  does 
my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith?  I  fear  his  dis- 
order is  of  such  a  nature  as  he  won't  easily 
recover.  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  you  would 
make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I 
go  abroad,  for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear 
from  you.  I  shall  carry  just  83?.  to  Prance, 
with  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  &c.  &c. 
and  that  with.economy  will  serve. 


"I  have  spent  more  than  a  fortnight 
every  second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Haxnil- 
ton's ,  but  it  seems  they  like  me  more  as 
a  jesUr  than  as  a  companion ;  so  I  dis- 
dained so  servile  an  employment;  'twas 
unworthy  my  calling  as  a  physician. 

"I  have  nothing  new  to  add  from  this 
country;  and  I  beg,  dear  Sir,  you  will 
excuse  this  letter,  so  filled  with  egotism. 
I  wish  you  may  be  revenged  on  me ,  by 
sending  an  answer  filled  with  nothing  but 
an  account  of  yourself. 

"I  am,  dear  Uncle, 

"  Your  most  devoted 

*'  Oliver  GoiiDSMiTH. 

"Give  my how  shall  I  express  it? 

Give  my  earnest  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawder." 

IV.    TO  THE  RBV.  THOMAS  CONTARINE. 

Finally,  I  subjoin  the  whole  of 
the  third  letter  to  Mr.  Contarine 
described  at  p.  41 ,  written  from 
Leyden,  but  without  any  other 
date. 

"  Lbtden  [Date  wanting]. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"I  suppose  by  this  time  I  am  accused 
of  either  neglect  or  ingratitude ,  and  my 
silence  imputed  to  my  usual  slowness  of 
writing.  But  believe  me.  Sir,  when  I 
say,  that  till  now  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sitting  down  with  that  ease  of 
mind  which  writing  required.  You  may 
see  by  the  top  of  the  letter  that  I  am  at 
Leyden;  but  of  my  journey  hither  you 
must  be  informed.  Sometime  after  the 
receipt  of  your  last,  I  embarked  forBour- 
deaux ,  on  board  a  Scotch  ship  called  the 
St.  Andrews,  Gapt.  John  WiJl,  master. 
The  ship  made  a  tolerable  appearance, 
and  as  another  inducement,  I  was  let  to 
know  that  six  agreeable  passengers  were 
to  be  my  company.  Well,  we  were  but 
two  days  at  sea  when  a  storm  drove  us 
into  a  city  of  England  called  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  We  all  went  ashore  to  re- 
fresh us  after  the  fatigue  of  our  voyage. 
Seven  men  and  I  were  one  day  on  shore, 
and  on  the  following  evening  as  we  were  all 
very  merry ,  the  room  door  bursts  open : 
enters  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers 
with  their  bayonets  screwed :  and  puts  us 
all  under  the  King's  arrest.    It  3eems  my 
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company  were  Scotchman  in  the  French 
■•rviee,  and  had  been  in  Scotland  to 
enlist  soldiers  for  the  French  army.  I  en- 
deayoured  all  I  could  to  prove  my  in- 
nocence; however,  I  remained  in  prison 
with  the  rest  a  fortnight,  and  with  dif&- 
cnlty  got  off  even  then.  Dear  sir,  keep 
this  all  4  secret,  or  at  least  say  it  was  for 
debt;  for  if  it  were  once  known  at  the 
nniversi^,  I  should  hardly  get  a  degree. 
But  hear  how  Providence  interposed  in 
my  favour:  the  ship  was  gone  on  toBour- 
deaux  before  I  got  firom  prison,  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
and  everyone  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 
It  happened  the  last  great  storm.  There 
was  a  ship  at  that  time  ready  for  Holland : 
I  embarked,  and  in  nine  days,  thank  my 
God,  I  arrived  save  at  Rotterdam; 
whence  I  travelled  by  land  to  Leyden; 
and  whence  I  now  write. 

**  You  may  expect  some  account  of  this 
country,  and  though  I  am  not  well  quali- 
fied for  such  an  undertaking ,  yet  shall  I 
endeavour  to  satisfy  some  part  of  your 
expectations.  Nothing  surprised  me  more 
than  the  books  every  day  published ,  de- 
scriptive of  the  manners  of  this  country. 
Any  young  man  who  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  publish  his  travels,  visits  the 
countries  he  intends  to  describe;  passes 
throi^[h  them  with  as  much  inattention 
as  his  valet  de  chambre ;  and  consequent- 
ly not  having  a  fund  himself  to  fill  a 
volume,  he  applies  to  those  who  wrote 
before  him,  and  gives  us  the  manners  of  a. 
country,  not  as  he  must  have  seen  them, 
but  such  as  they  might  have  been  fifty 
years  before.  The  modem  Dutchman  is 
quite  a  different  creature  from  him  of 
former  times:  he  in  everything  imitates  a 
Frenchman,  but  in  his  easy  disengaged 
air,  which  is  the  result  of  keeping  polite 
company.  The  Dutchman  is  vastly  cere- 
monious, and  is  perhaps  exactly  what  a 
Frenchman  might  have  been  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the  better  bred. 
But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of 
the  oddest  figures  in  nature.  Upon  a 
head  of  lank  hair  he  wears  a  half-cocked 
narrow  hat  laced  with  black  ribbon:  no 
coat,  but  seven  waistcoats,  and  nine  pairs 
of  breeches ;  so  that  his  hips  reach  almost 
up  to  his  arm-pits.  This  well-dothed 
vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  Qompany,  or 
make  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature 
is  the  object  of  his  appetite?  Why  she 
wean  a  laxge  tax  cap  with  a  deal  of  Flan- 
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ders  lace:  and  for  every  pair  of  breechea 
he  carries,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

"A  Dutch  lady  burns  nothing  about  her 
phlegmatic  admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You 
must  know,  sir,  every  woman  carries  ia 
her  hand  a  stove  with  coals  in  it,  which, 
when  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her 
petticoats;  and  at  this  chimney  dozing 
Strephon  lights  his  pipe.  I  take  it  that 
this  continual  smoking  is  what  gives  the 
man  the  ruddy  healthful  complexion  he 
generally  wears,  by  draining  his  super- 
fiuous  moisture,  wliile  the  woman,  de- 
prived of  this  amusement,  overfiows  with 
such  viscidities  as  tint  the  complexion, 
and  give  that  paleness  of  visage  which 
low  fenny  grounds  and  moist  air  conspire 
to  cause.  A  Dutch  woman  and  Scotch 
will  well  bear  an  opposition.  The  one  is 
pale  and  fat,  the  other  lean  and  ruddy: 
the  one  walks  as  if  she  were  straddling 
after  a  go-cart,  and  the  other  takes  too 
masculine  a  stride.  I  shall  not  endeavour 
to  deprive  either  country  of  its  share  of 
beauty;  but  must  say,  that  of  all  objects 
on  this  earth,  an  English  farmer's  daughter 
is  most  charming.  Every  woman  there  is 
a  complete  beauty,  while  the  higher  class 
of  women  want  many  of  the  requisites  to 
make  them  even  tolerable.  Their  plea- 
sures here  are  very  dull,  though  very 
various.  You  may  smoke,  you  may  doze; 
you  may  go  to  the  Italian  comedy,  as 
good  an  amusement  as  either  of  the  former. 
This  entertainment  always  brings  in  Har- 
lequin, who  is  generally  a  magician ,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  diabolical  art  per- 
forms a  thousand  tricks  on  the  rest  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  who  are  all  fools.  I 
have  seen  the  pit  in  a  roar  of  laughter  at 
this  humour,  when  with  his  sword  he 
touches  the  glass  from  which  another  was 
drinldng.  *Twas  not  his  face  they  laughed 
at,  for  that  was  masked.  They  must 
have  seen  something  vastly  queer  in  the 
wooden  sword,  that  neither  I,  |ior  you, 
sir,  were  you  there,  could  see. 

^In  winter,  when  their  canals  are 
frozen,  every  house  is  forsaken,  and  all 
people  are  on  the  ice;  sleds  drawn  hy 
horses,  and  skaiting,  are  at  that  tipie  the 
reignixig  amusements.  They  have  boats 
here  that  slide  on  the  ice ,  and  are  driven 
by  the  winds.  When  they  spread  all  their 
sails  they  go  more  than  a  i^e  and  a  half 
a  minute,  and  their  motion  is  iso  rapid  the 
eye  can  scarcely  acoompaxiy  them.  Their 
ordinary  manner  of  travelling  is  verjr 
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cheap  and  very  convenient:  they  sail  in 
covered  boats  drawn  by  horses;  and  in 
these  you  are  snre  to  meet  people  of  all 
nations.  Here  the  Dutch  slumber,  the 
French  chatter,  and  the  English  play  at 
cards.  Any  man  who  likes  company  may 
have  them  to  his  taste.  For  my  part  I 
generally  detached  myself  firom  all  so- 
ciety, and  was  wholly  taken  up  in  observ- 
ing the  fkce  of  the  country.  Nothing  can 
equal  its  beauty;  wherever  I  turn  my  eye, 
fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues, 
grottos,  vistas,  presented  themselves ;  but 
when  you  enter  their  towns  you  are 
charmed  beyond  description.  No  misery 
is  to  be  seen  here ;  every  one  is  useftdly 
employed. 

*'  Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the 
highest  contrast.  There  hills  and  rocks 
intercept  every  prospect:  here  'tis  all  a 
continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a 
well-dressed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty 
close;  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchman  in- 
habiting a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be 
compared  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung ;  but 
I  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house 
but  I  think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian 
temple  dedicated  to  an  ox.  Physic  is  by 
no  means  taught  here  so  well  as  in  Edin- 
burgh: and  in  all  Leyden  there  are  but 
four  British  students ,  owing  to  all  neces- 
saries being  so  extremely  dear  and  the 
professors  so  very  lazy  (the  chemical  pro- 
fessor excepted),  that  we  donH  much  care 
to  come  hither.  I  am  not  certain  how 
long  my  stay  here  may  be ;  however  I  ex- 
pect to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
at  Eilmore,  if  I  can,  next  March. 

"Direct  to  me,  if  I  am  honoured  with  a 
letter  from  you,  to  Madame  Diallion's  at 
Leyden. 

"Thou  best  of  men,  may  Heaven  guard 
and  preserve  you,  and  those  you  love. 

"  OiiiVBB  Goldsmith." 


D.  (Page  153, 154.) 


THE  PLAY  OF  GISIPPUS. 

In  brief  justification  of  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed  of  this 
tragedy,  and  of  the  interest  I  feel 
in  its  writer's  memory,  I  subjoin 


one  short  scen^.  The  period  of 
the  action  is  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  the  subject  is  the 
friendship  borne  by  the  philo- 
sophic Greek,  Gisippus,  to  the 
ambitious  Roman,  Fulvius,  to 
secure  whose  happiness  he  sur- 
renders his  own.  Having  made 
unequalled  sacrifices  for  his 
friend;  having  passed,  for  his 
sake,  from  honoured  love  and 
worldly  esteem  into  solitude  and 
beggary;  he  finds  himself  at  last, 
his  friend  apparently  heedless  or 
forgetful  of  his  sufferings,  a  slave. 
The  lessons  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Porch  (so  often  taught  in 
unison  in  the  later  Athenian  day) 
on  this  desert  their  old  follower, 
and  the  character  takes  colouring 
from  that  middle-ages  romance 
which  furnished Boccacio  with  the 
subject  on  which  the  play  is 
written.  Fulvius  meanwhile,  mov- 
ing on  from  conquest  to  conquest 
with  the  old  Roman  stride,  heed- 
less of  what  he  has  while  there  is 
anything  he  has  not,  has  mounted 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of 
fortune.  He  is  Praetor  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  Ovation,  with  neither 
contented,  when  his  former  friend, 
in  squaUd  ragged  wretchedness, 
planting  himself  in  the  streets 
before  him^  fixes  upon  him  a 
glance,  which,  though  steadily 
returned,  leads  to  no  recogni- 
tion; and,  on  the  seeming  miser- 
able beggar  persisting  still  in  his 
desire  to  have  audience  of  the 
Praetor,  he  is  struck  by  the  Lie- 
tors'  fasces.  The  result  is  that, 
deliberately  resolving  to  place 
himself  in  the  way  of  deatli,  he  is 
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sentenced  to  execution  by  Ful- 
vius  on  the  false  charge  of  a 
murder  he  has  taken  on  himself. 
What  follows  is  at  the  scene  of 
execution.  It  is  brief,  and  in  mere 
writing  not  of  the  highest  order; 
but  infinite  feeling  and  suffering 
are  crowded  into  it.  The  laugh 
with  which  it  closes  tells  us  this ; 
and  in  the  thought  "not  worth 
the  notice"  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
there  is  all  that  the  Greek  had 
studied  by  the  Porch  and  in  the 
Grove,  on  appearance  and  the 
realities. 

Decius.  Remove  his  chains. 

Oisippus.  Let  it  be  ever  thus — 

The  generous  still  be  poor;  the  niggard 

thrive ; 
Fortune  still  pave  the  ingrate's  path  with 

gold; 
Death  dog  the  innocent  still;  and  surely 

those 
"Who  now  uplift  their  streaming  eyes  and 

murmur 
Ag^ainst  oppressive   fate,    will    own   its 

justice. 
Invisible  ruler!    should    man  meet   thy 

trials 
With  silent  and  lethargic  sufferance, 
Or  lift  his  hands  and  ask  heaven  for  a 

reason? 
Our  hearts  must  speak— the  sting,  the 

whip  is  on  them ! 
We  rush  in  madness  forth  to  tear  away 
The  veil  that  blinds  us  to  the  cause — ^in 

vain. 
The  hand  of  that  Eternal  Providence 
Still  holds  it  there,  unmoved,  impene- 
trable. 
We   can   but   pause,    and    turn    away 

again 
To  mourn — to  wonder—and  endure. 

Decitis.  My  duty 
Compels  me  to  disturb  you,  prisoner. 


Oisipptis,  I  am  glad  you  do  so ,  for  my 
thoughts  were  growing 
Somewhat   unfriendly  to    me. — World, 

farewell ; 
And  thou  whose  image  never   left  hia 

heart, 
Sweet  vision  of  my  memory,  fare  thee 

well! 
Pray  walk  this  way. 
This  Fulvius,   your  young  Praetor,    by 

whose  sentence 
My  life  stands  forfeit  has  the  reputation 
Of  a  good  man  amongst  you? 
Decius.  Better  breathes  not. 
Oisippus.  A  just  man ,  and  a  gratefiil. 
One  who  thinks 
Upon  his  friends  sometimes;    a  liberal 

man. 
Whose  wealth  is  not  for  his  own  use ;  a 

kind  man, 
To  his  clients  and  his  household? 
Decius.  He  is  all  this. 
Oisippus.  A  gallant  soldier  too  ? 
Decius.  I've  witnessed  that 
In  many  a  desperate  fight. 

Oisippus.  In  short,  there  lives  not 
A  man  of  fairer  fame  in  Rome? 
Decius.  Nor  out  of  it. 
Oisippus.  Good. — Look  on  ine  now,  look 
on  my  face : 
I  am  a  villain,  am  I  not ! — nay,  speak ! 
Decius.  You  are  found  a  murderer. 
Oisippus.  A  coward  murderer : 
A  secret,  sudden  stabber.    'Tis  not  pos- 
sible 
That  you  can  find  a  blacker,  fouler  cha- 
racter, 
Than  this  of  mine? 
Decius.    The   Gods .  must  judge   your 
guilt. 
But  it  is  such  as  man  should  shudder  at. 
Oisippus.    This  is  a  wise  world,   too, 
friend,  is  it  not? 
Men  have  eyes,  ears,  and  (sometimes) 

judgment. 
Have  they  not? 
Decius.  They  are  not  all  fools. 
Oisippus.  Ha!  ha! 
Decius.  You  laugh! 
Oisippfis,  A  thought 
Not  worth  your  notice,  sir. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

(CONTINUED.) 


AUTHORSHIF^  BY  CHOICE. 


1759   TO    1767. 


Chapter  xiv. 

Old  Drudgery  with  a  New  Hope. 
1766. 

"Saturday  will  be  pub- 
"lished,"  said  the  Public  Ad- 
•  vertiser  of  the  20th  of  May,  1766, 
"in  two  volumes  in  twelves,  price 
"df.  bound,  or  5^.  sewed,  the 
"second  edition  of  The  V^icar  of 
^^  Wakefield.  A  Tale.  Supposed  to 
"be  written  by  himself.  Spemte 
^^miserif  cavete  felkes.  Printed  for 
"F.  Newbery,  at  the  Crown  in 
"Pater-noster  Row/'  — And  on 
that  very  Saturday  a  bill  which 
Oliver  Goldsmith  had  drawn 
upon  Mr.  John  Newbery,  for  fif- 
teen guineas,  was  returned  dis- 
honoured. But  the  old  time  did 
not  come  back  with  the  old 
necessities.  If  solid  rewards 
were  not  now  to  wait  on  even  the 
happiest  of  Qoldsmith's  achieve- 
ments, he  was  never  again  to 
lose  courage  and  hope,  or  to 
show  signs  of  yielding  in  the 
Oliver  Goldrmi tit's  Life  and  Times,  II. 


Struggle.  He  had  always  his  ac- 
customed resource,  and  went  un- 
complaining to  the  desk. 

Payne   the   bookseller    ^^ 
gave  him  in  this  month  ten 


guineas  for  compiling  a  -^^-sS. 
duodecimo  volume  of  *' Poems  for 
"  Voun^  Ladies.  In  three  parts : 
"Devotional,  Moral,  and  Enter- 
"taining."  It  was  a  respectable 
selection  of  pieces,  chiefly  from 
Pamell,  Pope,  Thomson,  Addi- 
son, and  CoUins;  with  additions 
of  less  importance  from  less 
eminent  hands,  and  some  occa- 
sional verses  which  he  supposed 
to  be  his  friend  Robert  Nugent's,* 
but  which  were  really  written  by 

*  The  origin  of  the  mistake  is  obvious. 
Nugent  had  written  an  "Epistle  to — ," 
beginning 

"  Glarinda,  dearly  lov'd,  attend 
The  counsels  of  a  faithful  friend ; " 
and  this  had  become  confounded  in  Gold- 
smith's recollection  with  Lyttelton's  "Ad- 
"vice  to  a  Lady,"  beginning 

"The  counsels  of  a  frionrl,   Belinda, 
hear." 
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Lord  Lyttelton.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed to  have  been  in  this  book 
"for  youn^  ladies''  that  two  ob- 
1766.  j  actionable  pieces  by  Prior 
—; — '-  were  inserted;  but  the 
^^^^'  statement,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  Percy,  is  incorrect.  It 
was  in  a  more  extensive  com- 
{Hlation  of  Beauties  of  English 
Poetry  Selected^  published  in  the 
following  year,  and  for  the  gather- 
ing together  of  which  Griffin  the 
bookseller  gave  him  fifty  pounds, 
that  he  made  that  questionable 
choice  of  the  "Ladle''  and  "Hans 
** Carvel,"  which  for  once  in- 
terdicted from  general  reading 
a  book  with  his  name  upon 
its  title-page.  It  was  unlucky; 
for  the  selection  in  other  re- 
spects, making  allowance  for  a 
limited  acquamtance  with  the 
earlier  English  poets,  was  a 
reasonably  good  one;  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  its  preface  and  brief 
notices  of  the  pieces  quoted, 
though  without  any  claim  to 
originality  or  critical  depth,  was 
not  undeserving  of  what  he 
claimed  generally  for  books  of 
the  kind  as  entitling  them  to  fair 
reward.*    He  used  to  point  to 

*  His  old  Mend  Griffiths  nevertheless 
laid  hold  of  it  to  assail  him  in  Wa^Kmthly 
BmietOt  which  had  the  good  taste  thns  to 
speak  of  the  now  avowed  author  of  The 
atiBm  of  the  World,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  The  Traveller.  "Though  Mr.  Gold- 
"  smith  hath  written  some  little  pieces  that 
"  have  heen  read  and  a^pproved  of,  yet,  from 
*'his  preface,  notes,  and  introductions  to 
"  these  poems ,  one  would  almost  be  in- 
"clined  to  think  he  had  never  written 
"before."  Monthly  Bevietv,  xxxvi.  490, 
June  1767.  The  reviewer's  wrath  was 
greatly  excited  by  Goldsmith's  having 
8aid  of  Shenstone'fl  Schoolmistress  that  dt 


them  as  illustrating,  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  compilations, 
"the  art  of  profession"  in  author- 
ship. "Juaraient,"  he  said,  "is 
"to  be  paid  for  in  such  selec- 
"tions;  and  a  man  may  be  twenty 
"years  of  his  life  cultivating  his 
"judgpent."*  But  he  has  also, 
with  its  help,  to  be  mindful  of 
changes  in  the  public  taste,  to 
which  he  may  himself  have  con- 
tributed. Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent than  these,  and  few  things 
so  sudden.  Staid  wives  wall 
shrink  with  abhorrence  in  their 
fortieth  autumn,  from  what  they 
read  with  delight  in  their  twen- 
tieth summer;  and  it  was  now 
even  less  than  twenty  years  since 
that  faultless  "family  expositor" 
Dr.  Doddridge  (as  we  learn  from 
the  letters  of  the  pious  divine) 
thought  it  no  sin  to  read  the 
PVi/e  of  Bath's  Tale  to  young- 
Nancy  Moore,  and  take  his 
share  in  the  laugh  it  raised.** 

was  "  one  of  those  happinesses  in  which 
"a  poet  excels  himself" — but  is  it  not 
true?  Which  of  the  Pastorcds  has  sur- 
vived with  it  in  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  readers  of  poetry? 

*  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  94.  Cooke  tells 
us  that  his  own  account  of  this  selection 
was  "that  he  did  nothing  but  mark  the 
"particular  passages  with  a  red-lead 
"pencil,  and  for  this  he  got  2001."  He 
only  got  a  fourth  of  that  sum,  as  we 
see ;  the  rest  perhaps  was  a  little  brag- 
gadocio for  admirers  at  the  Wednesday 
Club. 

**  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dod^ 
dridffe,  rv.  182.  Walter  Scott  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  old  lady  of  family ,  who 
assured  him  that,  in  her  younger  days, 
Mrs.  Behn's  novels  were  as  currently 
upon  the  toilet  as  the  works  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  at  present;  and  described 
with  some  humour  her  own  surprise 
when,  the  book  falling  into  her  hands 
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Dr.  Johnson  himself  had  not  for- 
gotten those  habits  and  ways  of 
Sis  youth;  and  amazed  Boswell, 
some  ten  years  later,  by  assert- 
ing that  Prior  was  a  lady's  book, 
and  that  no  lady  was  ashamed 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  library. 
The  Doctor  could  hardly  have 
taken  part  in  the  present  luck- 
less selection ,  however ,  for 
through  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  of  the  vear  he 
had  withdrawn  from  nis  old 
haunts  and  friends,  and  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  Thrales.  The 
latter,  happening  to  visit  him  in 
Johnson's-court  one  day  at  the 
close  of  spring,  had  found  him 

after  a  long  iifterval  of  years  and  when 
its  contents  were  quite  forgotten,  she 
found  it  altogether  impossible  to  endure, 
at  the  age  of  fourscore ,  what  at  fifteen 
she ,  like  all  the  fashionable  world  of  the 
time ,  had  perused  without  an  idea  of  im- 
propriety. Scott  has  also  recorded,  on 
the  authority  of  his  friend  John  Kemble, 
that  there  existed  a  distinct  oral  tradition 
of  a  conversation  having  passed  between 
a  lady  of  high  rank  seated  in  a  box  in  the 
theatre ,  and  Mr.  Congreve  the  celebrated 
dramatist  who  was  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance ,  which  was  so  little  fit  for  modern 
ears,  that  a  rake  of  common  outward 
decency  would  hardly  employ  such 
langruage  in  a  brothel.  Two  years  before 
the  present  date  Horace  Walpole  printed, 
at  Strawberry-hill,  a  small  volume  of 
Poems  by  Lady  Temple ,  of  which  some 
are  too  grossly  indelicate  to  be  now  re- 
produced. See  OrenvMe  Correspondence, 
n.  257.  And  as  I  have  frequent  occasion 
to  exhibit  Walpole  in  the  course  of  this 
volume  as  a  critic  of  Goldsmith,  let  me 
here  give  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the  critic  of 
Lady  Temple.  "To  do  real  justice  to 
"  these  poems ,  they  should  be  compared 
"with  the  first  thoughts  and  sketches  of 
"  other  great  poets.  Mr.  Addison ,  with  in- 
" finite  labour,  accomplished  a  few  fine 
"poems;  but  what  does  your  ladyship 
"think  were  his  rough  draughts?"  Uisttm 
teneatisf 


on  his  knees  in  such  a  passion 
of  morbid  melancholy,  beseech- 
ing God  to  continue  to  him  the 
use  of  his  understanding,  ^  ^g 
and  proclaiming  such  sins  - — ^ 
of  which  he  supposed  him-  ^''  3^' 
self  guilty,  that  poor  sober  solid 
Thrale  was  fain  to  "lift  up  one 
hand  to  shut  his  mouth,''  aq^ 
the  worthy  pair  bore  him  off,  by 
a  sort  of  kmdly  force,  to  their 
hospitable  home.  With  cheer- 
fulness, health  returned  after 
some  few  months;  he  passed  a 
portion  of  the  summer  with  them 
at  Brighton;*  and  from  that 
time,  says  Murphy,  Johnson  be- 
came almost  resident  in  the 
family.  "He  went  occasionally 
"to  the  club  in  Gerrard-street, 
"but  his  head-quarters  were  fixed 
"at  Streatham."  Goldsmith  had 
rightly  foreseen  how  ill  things 
were  going  with  him,  when  not 
even  a  new  play  could  induce  him 
to  attend  the  theatre. 

In  his  own  attendance  at  the 
theatre  he  was  just  now  more 
zealous  than  ever,  and  had  doubt- 
less "assisted"  at  some  recent 
memorable  nights  there.    When 

*  It  was  here ,  or  as  Mrs.  Thrale  calls 
it,  "atBrighthelmstone,"  that  on  the  man 
who  dipped  people  in  the  sea  "seeing Mr. 
"Johnson  swim  in  the  year  1766,  'Why 
"  'sir,'  says  the  dipper ,  'you  must  have 
"  'been  a  stout-hearted  gentleman  forty 
"  *  years  ago.'  "  Anecdotes,  113.  Another 
compliment  of  this  date  he  always  re- 
membered with  pride.  I  think,  says  Mrs. 
Thrale,  no  praise  ever  went  so  close  to 
his  heart.  It  was  when  "Mr.  Hamilton 
"called  out  one  day,  upon  Brighthelm- 
" stone  Downs,  'Why,  Johnson  rides  as 
"  '  well ,  for  aught  I  see ,  as  the  most  il- 
"'literate  fellow  in  England.'"  Ibid, 
206-7. 
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all  the  world  went  to  see  Rous- 
seau, for  example,  including  the 
King  and  Queen;  when  their 
1766.  niaj^sties,  though  Garrick 
— — —  exhibited  all  his  powers 
^^3^'  in  Lusignan  and  Lord 
Chalkstone,  looked  more  at  the 
philosopher  than  at  the  player; 
and  when  poor  Mrs.  Garrick, 
who  had  exalted  him  on  a  seat  in 
her  box  (rewarded  for  her  pains 
by  his  laughing  at  Lusignan  and 
crying  at  Lord  Chalkstone,  not 
understanding  a  word  of  either), 
held  him  back  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  all  night,  in  continual 
terror  that  "the  recluse  phi- 
"losopher''  would  tumble  over 
the  front  of  the  box  into  the 
pit,  from  his  eager  anxiety  to 
show  himself,* — Goldsmith  could 
hardly  have  stayed  away.  Nor 
is  he  likely  to  have  been  absent 
when  the  Drury-lane  players 
(with  many  of  whom,  especially 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  he  had  now 
formed  acquaintance)  anade  the> 
great  rally  for  their  rival  fund; 
and  in  defiance  of  his  outlawry, 
Wilkes  unexpectedly  showed  him- 
self in  the  theatre,  more  bent  on 
seeing  Garrick's  AaUfy  than  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  ministry,  to 
whom,  through  Burke,  he  had 
the  day  before  promised  to  go 
back  to  Paris  more  secretly  and 
quickly  than  he  had  come  to 
London.**  Least  of  all  could 
Goldsmith  have  been  absent 
when  the  last  new  comedy  was 

*  Cradock's  Memoirs,  i.  305.    And  see 
a  very  amusing  passage  in  IIunie\s  Pri- 
vate Cotreapondence,  143*4. 
**  aarr.  Oorr,  1.  272-3, 


played,  of  which  all  the  town  was 
talking  still;  and  which  seems 
to  have  this  year  turned  his 
thoughts  for  the  first  time  to  the 
theatre,  with  serious  intention  to 
try  his  own  fortune  there. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage,  the 
great  success  of  the  year,  and  for 
the  strength  and  variety  of  its 
character  deservedly  so,  had 
been  the  joint  work  of  Colman 
and  Garrick;  whose  respective 
shares  in  its  authorship  have 
been  much  disputed,*  but  now 
seem  clear  and  ascertainable 
enough.  The  idea  of  the  comedy 
originated  with  Colman,  as  he 
was  looking  at  the  first  plate  in 
Hogarth's  immortal  series  of 
Marriage  h  la  Mode;  but  he  admits 
that  it  was  Garrick  who,  on  being 
taken  into  counsel,  siiggestedthat 
important  alteration  of  Hogarth's 
"proud  lord''  into  an  amiable 
old  ruin  of  a  fop,  descending  to 
pin  his  noble  decayed  skirts  to 
the  frock  of  a  tradesman's 
daughter,  but  still  aspiring  to  the 
hopes  and  submitting  to  the  toils 
of  conquest,  which  gave  to  the 
stage  its  favourite  Lord  Ogleby. 
These  leading  ideas  determined 
on,  rough  hints  for  the  construc- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  plot ,  of 
which  Colman's  was  made  public 
by  his  son  three-and-thirty  years 
ago,  and  Garrick's  did  not  see  the 
light  till  the  other  day,**  were 

*  See  Own-ick  Cwrespondence ,  i.  210- 
216;  and  a  note  to  the  latter  page.  See 
also  Murphy's  Life  of  Garrick,  11.  27-30; 
Peake's  Memoirs  of  the  Coln^tcm  Farn^, 
I.  159-73;  and  Colman's  Foathutnous  Let- 
ters, 327-47. 
**  They  were    published  from   G»r« 
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exchanged  between  the  friends; 
and  from  these  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  addition  to  what  Cohnan 

rick^sMS.  in  the  Observer  newspaper;  and, 
as  they  have  not  been  otherwise  pre- 
served, I  subjoin  some  noteworthy  ex- 
tracts. The  original  draft  of  the  charac- 
ters was  thus  sketched :  "  Men.  Garrick— 
"  J.n  old  Beau,  vain,  Ac;  Yatks — His  Bro- 
^ther;  O'Brien— 1%^  Nephew;  King — 
"In  old  flattering  Servant  of  Garrick's. 
**  Women  Clivb— Amm^  of  the  Two  Sisters; 
"  BRiDVi— Elder  Sister  ;'Popt:— The  youngest, 
"a  fibbing,  mischief-making  girl;  Brad- 
♦*8HAW— 1«  old,  flattering,  toad-eater  of 
**^the  Aunt's.**  The  younger  and  elder 
sister  afterwards  changed  characters,  and 
Miss  Bride  gave  way  to  Mrs.  Palmer  in 
Fanny.  Subjoined  are  the  principal 
points  of  Garrick's  outline. 

"AotL  ScbnbI.  Enter  Bride  and 
O'Brien. 
"Enter  Bride  and  O'Brien  (who  are 
"  secretly  married),  complaining  how  un- 
" happy  she  is,  and  how  disagreeably 
"situated  she  is  on  account  of  their  con- 
"cealing  the  marriage.  In  this  scone 
"  must  be  artftilly  set  forth  the  situation 
"and  business  of  the  dramatis  personal. 
"The  audience  must  learn  that  Mrs. 
"Cllve,  the  aunt,  has  two  nieces,  co- 
" heiresses,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be 
*•  married  to  O'Brien ,  the  son  of  Oarrick 
"  and  nephew  to  Yates.  They  are  met  at 
".the  aunt's,  I  suppose,  to'see  which  of  the 
"young  ladles  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
"  the  young  man.  (^M^-jsf— whether  there 
"may  not  be  a  design  to  have  a  double 
"  match ,  the  father  with  the  aunt?)  The 
"  youngest  sister.  Pope,  and  the  aunt,  fall 
"in  love  with  him,  and  all  three  pay 
"  their  court  to  Garrick  on  account  of  his 
"  son,  which  he  Interprets  as  love  to  him- 
"self.  Yates,  Garrick's  brother,  who 
"lives  in  the  country— a  rough,  laugh- 
"ing,  hearty  fellow— is  come  to  approve 
"of  one  of  the  young  ladies  for  his 
"nephew,  and  to  see  this  grand  family 
"business  settled.  Bride  declares  her 
"  distresses  at  seeing  that  her  sister  and 
"  aunt  are  In  love  with  her  husband,  and 
"that  his  father  takes  their  different at- 
"  tenlions  to  him  for  passion.  She  seems 
"  to  think  tiiat  nothing  but  an  avowal  of 
"  their  marriage  will  set  all  to  rights ;  but 
"  O'Brien  ^ves  re«80ss  for  stUl  QOAceftl- 


in  his  letters  somewhat  scantily 
admits  to  have  been  Garrick's 
contributions, — namely,  the  first 
suggestion  ofLordOgkby,    ^  ^ 

his  opening  levee  scene, 

and  the   fifth    act    which  ^^''^^' 


"ing  it,  and  says  that  their  future  wel- 
"fare  depends  upon  keeping  the  secret. 
"  N.B.  In  this  scene  the  characters  of  the 
"two  brothers,  Garrick  and  Yates,  should 
"  be  told ,  with  a  hint  of  Garrick's  flatter- 
"ing  servant.  King. 

"  SoBira  V.    Qarrick  and  King. 

"  Garrick  appears  at  his  toilet  prepar- 
"ing  for  the  conquest  of  the  day.  His 
"servant  and  he,  by  their  conversation, 
"  are  positive  that  aJl  the  females  are  in 
"love  with  Garrick,  which  he  readily  be- 
"  lieves  and  acts  accordingly. 
"Act  n.  Scene  V.    ^ide  and  O'Brien. 

"She  is  very  uneasy,  and  cannot  bear 
"this  going  on,  her  heart  is  too  sns- 
"ceptible  of  tenderness  and  jealousy: 
"and  this  must  be  a  short,  matrimonial 
"conversation,  in  which  a  delicate  heart 
"and  mind  must  be  shown ;  and.  she  re- 
"  solves  to  open  her  breast  to  Garrick, 
"and  try  to  bring  him  over  to  forgive 
"them.  O'Brien  consents,  and  leaves 
"  her  upon  seeing  Garrick  come  smiling 
"  along."  (The  continuation  of  this  scene 
is  given  in  my  text.) 
"  Act  m.  Scene  m.    CUve  and  Qarrick. 

"This  will  be  a  fine  scene  worked  up, 
"with  their  mutual  delicacies,  not  to 
"open  their  minds  too  abruptly,  nor  to 
"  shock  each  other.  The  upshot  of  it  Is 
"to  resolve  to  give  consent,  and  de- 
"termine  that  Olive  shall  have  O'Brien, 
"and  Garrick  Bride;  and  thus  the 
"scheme  shall  be  settled,  and  indulge 
"their  own  inclinations  at  the  expense 
"  of  all  parties ,  when  they  go  off,  resolv- 
"ing  to  convene  all  the  persons  con- 
"cerned  directly. 

"  Scene  IV.  Pope, 
"Pope  come  from  behind  some  flower- 
"ing  shrubs,  where  she  has  been  listen- 
"  ing ,  and  has  overheard  these  precious 
"persons  laying  their  schemes  and  open- 
"  ing  their  minds  to  each  otiier ,  and  see- 
"  ing  Yates  come  along  she  is  resolve4  to 
"  make  more  mischief," 
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he  closes  with  such  handsome 
gallantry,  —  the  practised  actor 
had  mapped  out  more  clearly 
J  gg  than  Colman,  though  he 
-— — '—  may  not  have  written  all, 
^^  38.  ^g  other  principal  scenes 
in  which  his  chosen  character  was 
concerned.*  What  he  submitted 
for  the  interview  where  the  anti- 
quated fop  supposes  Fanny  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  will 
not  only  exhibit  this,  but  here- 
after help  us  to  understand  some 
disagreements  between  himself 
and  Goldsmith.  "Bride,''  he  re- 
marks, putting  the  actor  always 
in  place  of  the  character,  resolves 
to  open  her  l^art  to  Garrick,  and 
try  to  bring  him  over  to  forgive 
them.  "O'Brien  consents,  and 
"leaves  her  upon  seeing  Garrick 
*'come  smiling  along.  Enter  Gar- 
"rickj^  he  smiling,  and  taking 
**  every  word  from  the  girl  as 
"love  to  himself.  She  hesitates; 
"faulters;  which  confii-ms  him 
"more  and  more,  till  at  last  she 
"is  obliged  to  go  off  abruptly, 
"and  dare  not  discover  what  she 
*' intended,  which  is  now  de- 
^'monstration  to  Garrick,  who  is 
*'left  alone,  and  may  show  him- 
*^self  in  all  the  glory  of  his  cha- 
**racter  in  a  soliloquy  of  vanity. 

*  Colman^s  claim  is  indeed  cautiously 
worded.  "In  the  conduct  as  well  as 
*'  dialogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I  think  your 
"  favourite  Lord  Ogleby  has  some  obliga- 
"tions  to  me,"  &c.  Qarr.  Coir.  i.  210. 
From  Naples,  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of 
1763,  Garrick  had  written  to  Colman, 
*'What  is  become  of  your  Terence?  I 
"have  not  yet  written  a  word  of  the 
"fourth  or  fifth  acts  of  the  Clandestine 
"  Marriage ;  but  I  am  thinking  much  about 
*'XV'    Feak.e'B  Memoirs,  1. 93. 


"He  resolves  to  have  the  girl, 
"and  break  the  hearts  of  the  rest 
"of  the  female  world."  Powell 
had  to  replace  O'Brien,  how- 
ever,* and  King  was  substituted 
for  Garrick ,  before  the  play  was 
acted;  and  out  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance arose  a  coolness  be- 
tween the  friends  whiqh  will  re- 
appear in  this  narrative.  Colman 
thought  Garrick's  surrender  of 
Lord  Ogleby  a  capricious  forfei- 
ture of  promise;  out  though  an 
exception  to  his  previous  with- 
drawal from  all  new  parts  was  at 
first  intended  in  this  case,  he  ex- 
ercised a  sound  discretion  in 
changing  that  purpose.  The  new 
character  was,  in  truth,  little 
more  than  an  enrichment  of  one 
of  his  own  farces,  assisted  by  a 
farce  of  his  friend  Townley's; 
and  he  could  himself  but  have 
made  Lord  Ogleby  an  improved 
Lord  Chalkstone.  It  was  better 
left  to  an  entirely  new  represen- 
tative, and  King  justified  his 
choice.  Colman's  sense  of  in- 
jury was ,  nevertheless ,  kept 
carefully  alive  by  goodnatured 
friends;  and  when  Garrick,  some 
time  after  the  play's  production, 
and  while  the  town  were  still 
crowding  to  see  it,  wrote  in 
triumph  to  his  coadjutor  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  rival  house 
("The  ministry  all  to  pieces! 
"Pitt,    they    say,    and    a   new 

*  A  great  loss;  for  Powell's  fine  gen- 
tlemen ,  as  Goldsmith  had  soon  too  much 
reason  to  know,  were  very  poor,  and  the 
great  Lewis  told  Mr.  Boaden  (Oarrick 
Correspondence,  1. 170)  that  "O'Brien  was 
"the  only  actor  who  seemed  perfectl/ 
*^ genteel  upon  the  stage.'* 
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*' arrangement.  Beard  and  Co. 
"going  positively  to  sell  their 
*' patent  for  sixty  thousand 
"pounds.  'Tis  true;  but,  mum. 
"We  have  not  yet  discovered 
"the  purchasers.  When  I  know, 
"you  shall  know:  there  will  be 
"the  devil  to  do"),*  he  httle 
imagined  what  notions  he  was 
then  infusing  into  Colman's  busy 
discontented  brain. 

The  unexampled  success  of 
their  comedy  had  seemed  in 
truth  as  thoroughly  to  have  re- 
conciled them,  as  it  had  unsettled 
poor  Goldsmith's  thoughts,  and 
driven  them,  with  a  new  hope,  in 
the  direction  of  the  stage.  This 
was  not  unnatural.  The  reputa- 
tion of  his  later  writings,  bring- 
ing him  into  occasional  better 
company,  had  tempted  him  to 
greater  expenses  while  it  failed 
to  supply  the  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  them.**  He  was 
readier  than  ever  to  work  hard ; 
but  the  other  habits  rendered 
needfuller  than  ever,  more  than 
all  the  labour  they  enabled  him 
to  give.  There  was  a  hint  of 
this,  as  I  have  already  said,  in 
Hogarth's  portrait  of  him  three 
years  ago ;  ***  but  not  until  now 
is  the  satiric  touch  perceived  to 
be  fully  applicable.    In  the  pic- 

*  See  this  and  other  letters  of  Gar- 
rick  in  Colman's  Posthumous  Letters, 
271-310. 

**  Speaking  of  Reynolds's  note-books 
in  this  vear  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  {Life, 
I.  265),  "There  are  engagements  for  din- 
"ners  with  Goldsmith ,  to  provide  which 
"some  of  Newbery's  scanty  payments  for 
"the  Vicar"  rthere  was  only  one)  "may 
"  have  meltea." 
•«*  See  ante,  i.  228-9. 


ture  thus  painted  poor  Oliver  is 
still  to  be  seen,  as  the  great 
painter  saw  him,  desperately  at 
work,  bent  resolutely  over  ^  gg 
it,  but  with  a  hand  that  •— — '- 
would  be  moving  across  '*'*'38. 
the  paper  more  freely,  if  not  so 
many  ruffles  and  rings  adorned 
it. 

Yet  never  was  there  so  much 
need  that  nothing  should  impede 
his  pen.  His  accounts  with  New- 
bery  were  growing  more  and 
more  involved;  an  unpaid  note 
for  fifty  pounds,  which  he  had 
given  in  settlement  three  years 
ago,  began  to  make  threatening 
reappearance;  there  had  been 
payment  of  the  dishonoured  bill 
lately  referred  to,  but  his  last 
draft  upon  the^  not  unfriendly  but 
cautious  bookseller,  though  for 
only  eleven  guineas,  had  been 
dishonoured;  andordinar^modes 
of  extrication  seemed  more  dif- 
ficult and  distant  than  ever. 
What  wonder  then  that  there 
should  have  flashed  upon  him  a 
vision  of  hope  from  the  theatre? 
Anxiety  and  pain  he  knew  there 
would  also  be;  but  he  was  not 
indisposed  to  risk  them.  They 
could  never  wholly  obscure  the 
brighter  side.  No  longer  might 
the  playhouse  be  called  the  sole 
seat  of  wit;  nor  could  it  any  more 
be  said,  as  in  Steele's  days,  to 
bear  as  important  relation  to  the 
manners  as  the  bank  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  nation:  but  besides 
the  tempting  profits  of  an  "au- 
"thor's  nights,"  which,  with  any 
reasonable  success,  could  hardly 
average  less  than  from  three  to 
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four  hundred  pounds,  there  was 

nothing  to  make  the  town  half 

so  fond  of  a  man,  even  yet,  as  a 

1766     successful   play.     It   bad 

'-  been  the  dream,  too^  of 

^'•^^'  his  own  earliest  ambition; 
an4  tjiopgh  his  juvenile  tragedy 
had  gone  the  way  of  dreams,  he 
had  now  a  surer  and  not  imtried 
ground  to  build  upon,  of  humour, 
character,  and  wit.  He  resolved 
to  attempt  a  comedy. 

What,  meanwhile,  his  leisure 
amusements  were,  since  John- 
son's withdrawal  to  the  Thrales 
had  limited  their  intercourse  at 
Gerrard-street,  may  be  worth 
illustrating  by»  occasional  little 
anecdotes  of  the  time,  though 
rather  loosely  told.  He  had 
joined  a  card-club,  at  the  Pevil 
tavern  near  Temple-bar,  where 
very  moderate  whist  was  played ; 
and  where  the  members  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  intervals  of 
their  favourite  game  with  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  himself.  Here 
he  had  happened  to  give  a  guinea 
instead  01  a  shilling,  one  night, 
to  the  driver  of  a  coach  (after 
dining  with  Tom  Davies) ;  and  on 
the  allowing  night  a  fictitious 
co9,climan  presented  himself,  to 
restore  a  counterfeit  guinea.  It 
was  a  trick  to  prove  that  not 
even  the  honesty  of  a  hackney 
coachman  would  be  too  startling 
a  trial  for  Goldsmith's  credulity; 
and,  as  anticipated,  the  gilded 
coin  was  taken  with  an  overflow 
of  simple  thanks,  and  subsequent 
more  solid  acknowledgment  of 
the  supposed  marvellous  honesty. 
Other  incidents  tell  the  same  tale 


of  credulous,  unsuspecting,  odd 
simplicity.  Dr.  Sleigh  of  Cork 
had  asked  him  to  be  kind  to  a 
young  Irish  law  student  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  who  had  taken 
chambers  near  his  own,  wlfo  was 
known  afterwards  as  a  writer 
for  the  newspapers,  Foote's  and 
Macklin's  biographer,  and,  from 
the  title  of  the  most  successful 
poem  he  published.  Conversation 
Cooke;*  and  the  latter,  invited 
to  apply  to  him  in  case  of  need, 
was  told  with  earnest  regrets  one 
day,  in  answer  to  a  trifling  ap- 
plication, that  he  was  really  not 
at  that  moment  in  possession  of 
a  guinea.  The  youth  turned 
away  in  less  distress  than  Gold- 
smith; and,  returning  to  his  own 
chambers  after  midnight,  found 
a  difficulty  in  getting  in.  Gold- 
smith had  meanwhile  himself 
borrowed  the  money,  followed 
with  it  too  late,  and  thrust  it, 
wrapped-up  in  paper,  half  under- 
neath the  door.  Cooke  hurried 
next  day  to  thank  him,  and  tell 
him  what  a  mercy  it  was  some- 
body else  had  not  laid  hold  of  it 
"In  truth,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Goldsmith,  "I  did  not  think  of 
"that."**      As    little    did    he 

*  See  note  ante ,  i.  43.  In  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  poem  he  introduced  some 
sketches  of  the  Gerrard  -  street  club, 
among  them  Goldsmith;  and  in  the  de- 
dication to  the  same  poem  will  be  found 
a  capital  sketch  of  another  friend  of  his, 
the  author  of  the  best  detached  essay 
ever  written  on  Shakespeare,  Maurice 
Morgann. 

^^  The  little  details  of  this  anecdote 
are  so  characteristic  that  I  subjoin  them 
in  the  words  of  the  original  narrator: 
"My  old  friend  Mr.  Cooke  the  barrister," 
says  Mr,  Jolm  Taylor,  i»  hig^WOfrfs  0/ 
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trouble  himself  to  think,  when  a 
French  adventurer  went  to  him 
towards  the  close  of  the  year 
with  proposals  for  a  History  of 
England  in  French,  which  was 
not  only  to  be  completed  in  fif- 
teen volumes  at  the  cost  of  seven 
guineas  and  a  half,  and  to  be 
paid  for  in  advance,  but  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  into  more 
friendly  relations  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  both  countries.  Gold- 
smith, though  he  had  been  fain 
but  a  few  days  before  this,  for 

mn  Life  (Ed.  1832,  i.  107-110),  who 
brought  *'  letters  to  Goldsmith  from  Cork, 
'*iii  the  year  1766,  used  to  speak  of  his 
*' benevolence  and  simplicity  in  the 
**  highest  terms  .  .  Mr.  Cooke  had  en- 
"  gaged  to  meet  a  party  at  Marylebone 
** Gardens,  and  .  . .  applied  to  his  Mend 
"Goldsmith  for  the  loan  of  a  gainea. 
"Poor  Goldsmith  was  in  the  same  Par- 
"  nassian  predicament ,  but  undertook  to 
"borrow  the  sum  of  a  friend,  and  to 
"bring  it  to  Cooke  before  he  departed 
"for  l^e  gardens.  Cooke  waited  in  ex- 
**  pectation  to  the  last  moment .  . .  but  no 
"Goldsmith  appeared.  He  therefore 
"trusted  to  fortune,  and  sallied  forth. 
"Meeting  some  hospitable  Irish  country- 
"  men  at  the  place ,  he  partook  of  a  good 
"  supper ,  and  did  hot  return  to  his 
''chambers  till  five  in  the  morning. 
"Finding  some  difficulty  in  opening  his 
"door,  he'  stooped  to  remove  the  im- 
" pediment,  and  found  it  was  the  guinea 
"  that  Goldsmith  had  borrowed  for  him, 
"wrapped  in  paper.  Which  he  had  at- 
" tempted  to  thrust  under  the  door,  not 
"observing  the  hole  in  the  letter-box, 
"obvious  to  everybody  else.  Cooke 
"  thanked  him  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
"  bnt  observed  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
"exposed  the  sum  to 'such  danger  in  so 
"  eriticsd  a  state  of  their  finances ,  as  the 
"laundress,  coming  early  in  the  morn- 
**  ing ,  or  any  casual  stranger ,  might  have 
"  seized  the  precious  deposit.  . .  In  an-, 
"swer  he  said,  *In  truth,  my  dear  fellow, 
"  'I  did  not  think  of  th^.'  The  fact  is, 
"he  probably  thought   of  nothing  but 


the  humble  payment  of  two 
guineas,  to  write  Newbery  a 
"Preface  to  Wiseman's  Gram- 
"mar,''*  had  no  mean  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  litera- 


1766. 


ture  in  regard  to  such  pro-  ^^  ^8. 
posals  as  this  French  impostor's, 
and  now  indulged  it  at  a  thought- 
less cost.    Straightway  he  gave 

*  In  the  same  memorandum  of  the 
Newbery  MSS.  in  which  this  is  entered, 
the  Tra/oeUer  reappears;  and  though  at 
first  one  is  fain  to  hope  that  it  might  ex- 
press a  new  payment  for  a  new  edition, 
closer  examination  shows  that  this  is  not 
so.  "Mr.  Newbery,  'Dr.— Brookes* s  4  vols, 
"correcting,  21/;  Natural  Philosophy,  QSl ; 
"  Traveller,  211;  Translation  of  Philosophy, 
"20i;  Preface  to  Wiseman's  Orammar, 
"2i.  28.  [Total],  1271,  2s.  June  7,  1766. 
"Olivbb  Goldsmith."  It  is  in  Gold- 
smith's handwriting,  on  a  fall  sheet;  and 
is  but  a  duplicate  of  Newbery's  similar 
memorandum,  ante,  1.  284.  There  ia 
moreover,  among  the  same  papers,  yet  a 
third  memorandum  in  which  the  same 
payment  appears;  and  this,  which  is  in 
Newbery's  writing,  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  second,  with  additions  of  the  32.  3d. 
for  "Preface  to  the  History  of  the 
"  World"  included  in  the  first,  of  ai)eneil 
note  of  what  he  had  paid  for  the  copy 
of  the  Essays  also  in  the  first ,  and  of  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  "  The  last 
"settlement  was  the  11th  October  1766," 
where  the  date  of  the  year  is  very  ob- 
viously a  slip  of  the  pen  for  1763.  No 
trace  exists  in  the  papers  of  any  formal 
settlement  subsequent  to  the  lltb.  of  Oc- 
tober, 1763,  on  which  day  a  general  wind- 
ing-up of  accounts  as  between  Newbery 
and  Goldsmith  took  place;  when  the 
latter,  besides  signing  a  general  receipt, 
gave  special  receipts  as  to  each  particular 
transaction  (probably  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  other  partners  in  the 
literary  work  so  paid  for) ,  all  written  by 
himself  and  dated  on  the  same  day ,  and 
finally  handed  over  to  Newbery  a  promis- 
sory note,  also  dated  that  day,  for  the 
balance.  Supposing  the  memorandum 
made ,  as  is  likely,  at  the  close  of  1765  or 
the  opening  of  1766,  the  mistake  of  the 
latter  year  for  1763  was  a  natural  oae 
9Q0u^h, 
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his  name,  impoverished  himself 

by    giving    his    last     available 

guinea,  and,  in  the  "Colonel Che- 

1766     "valier  de  Champigny's^' 

'—  advertisements ,     jostling 

iEt,38.  ^YiQ  names  of  crowned 
heads  and  ambassadors,  figured 
as    the    "Author    of    the    Tra- 

Pleasanter  are  the  anecdotes 
which  tell  of  his  love  for  the 
young,  and  anxiety  to  have  them 
for  his  readers.  It  was  matter  of 
pride  to  one  with  as  gentle  a 
spirit  and  as  wise  a  heart,  the 
late  Charles  Lamb,  to  remember 
that  the  old  woman  who  taught 
him  his  letters  had  in  her  own 
school-girl  days  been  patted  on 
the  head  by  Goldsmith.  Visit- 
ing where  she  stayed  one  day, 
he  found  her  reading  his  selec- 
tion of  Poems  for  Young  Ladies^ 
praised  her  fondness  for  poetry, 
and  sent  her  his  own  poem  to 
encourage  it*  The  son  of  Hoole, 
Ariosto's  translator,  remembered 
a  similar  incident  in  his  father's 
house.  Other  amusing  traits 
might  be  added,  strongly  re- 
sembling such  as  already  have 
been  told.  Booksellers  would  get 
him  to  recommend  books,  mis- 
guiding him  as  to  the  grounds  of 
recommendation;**  and  though 
everybody  had  been  laughing 
at  the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  Patagonians  nine  feet  high 
brought  home  by  Commodore 
Byron's  party,  Goldsmith  ear- 
nestly  protested    that    he   had 

♦  Tercy  Memoir y  99, 100. 
**  As  in  the  case  of  Blainville.    JSee 
w\te,  I.  287. 


talked  with  the  carpenter  of  the 
conmiodore's  ship  (a  "sensible, 
"understanding  man,  and  I  be- 
"lieve  extremely  faithful''),*  and 
by  him  had  been  assured,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  of  the  truth 
of  the  relation.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether romance,  though  the 
honest  carpenter  made  the  most 
of  what  he  had  seen.  Even  the 
last  survev  of  those  coasts, 
though  it  does  not  establish  the 
assertions  of  Magalhaens  and 
Byron,  leaves  it  certain  that  the 
Patagonians  exceed  the  height  of 
ordinary  men,  and  that  the  be- 
Uevers  m  such  a  possibihty  were 
not  nearly  such  fools  as  the 
majority  too  readily  supposed. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

T&e  Great  World  and  its  Rulers. 
1766. 

The  eleventh  year  of  Gold- 
smith's London  struggle  was  now 
coming  to  a  close  amid  strange 
excitement  and  change,  which  I 
may  stop  briefly  to  recall.  Its 
reaction  on  hterature  and  its 
cultivators  will  be  seen,  as,  from 
the  point  at  which  we  left  him 
last,  we  follow  Burke's  upward 
ascent  in  the  teeth  of  every 
disadvantage  opposed  to  him. 
What  Garrick  had  reported  of 
the  ministry  in  the  summer,  was 
in  the  main  correct.  Though  it 
had  not  broken  to  pieces,  the 
King  had  exploded  it;  and  there 
was  Pitt  and  a  new  "arrange- 

*  Animated  Nature,  n.  261.  Ed.  1774. 
The  words  do  not  appear  in  the  later  edi- 
tions. 
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"ment."  The  word  was  not  ill 
chosen.  Changes  of  ministry 
were  now  brought  about  without 
the  conflict  of  principles  or  party, 
and  by  no  better  means  than 
might  be  used  for  "arrange- 
"ment"  of  the  royal  bed-cham- 
ber. Lord  Rockingham  had 
liardfy  taken  office  when  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  death  left 
him  defenceless  against  palace 
intrigues;  and  their  busy  fomen- 
ters,  the  "King's  friends"  whom 
Burke  has  gibbeted  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Discontents^  very 
speedily  destroyed  him.  His 
Stamp  Act  repeal  bill,  his  Ameri- 
can Trading  bill,  his  resolution 
against  General  Warrants,  and 
his  Seizure  of  Papers  bill,  were 
the  signal  for  royal  favour  to 
every  creeping  placeman  who 
opposed  them;  and  on  the  failure 
of  the  latter  bill  Grafton  threw 
up  his  office,  saying  Pitt  alone 
could  save  them.  Pitt's  fame  as 
well  as  peace  would  have  pro- 
fited, had  he  consented  to  do 
that.  But  against  his  better  self, 
the  King's  appeals  had  enlisted 
his  pride;  and  he  had  not 
strength,  amid  faihng  health,  to 
conquer  the  impulse  of  vanity. 
He  alone  of  all  men,  he  was  told, 
could  rally  the  people,  reunite 
the  nobles ,  and  save  the  throne ; 
he  alone,  the  King  wrote  to  him, 
could  "destroy  all  party  distinc- 
"tions,  and  restore  that  sub- 
"  ordination  to  government  which 
"alone  can  preserve  that  in- 
**  estimable  blessing,  liberty,  from 
"degenerating  into  licentious- 
**ness."  A  wise  thing,  if  it  could 


have  been  accomplished;  but  a 
thing  that  was  never  even  seri- 
ously intended.*  The  system  of 
which  George  the  Third  ^^ 
and  Lord  Bute  were  the  — — '- 
inventors  and  Bubb  Dod-  ^^  ^s. 
ington  the  apostle,  was  no  al- 
liance of  the  throne  with  the 
people,  but  subordination  of 
everything,  including  the  great 
houses,  to  the  throne.  For  party, 
the  King  would  have  substituted 
prerogative;  for  faction,  despot- 
ism; for  occasional  corruption 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  its 
entire  extinction  as  an  indepen- 
dent house;  and,  for  the  partial 
evils  of  a  system  which  bound 
men  firmly  together  for  general 
public  purposes,  though  it 
strengthened  them  sometimes  for 
particular  selfish  ends,  the  uni- 
versal treachery  and  falsehood 
of  a  band  of  reptile  parasites,  ac- 
knowledging no  allegiance  but 
at  the  palace  and  no  service  but 
the  King's.  No  man  better  than 
Pitt  should  have  known  this ;  yet 
in  an  evil  hour  he  consented  to 

*  "Lord  Rockingham  and  Dowdes- 
"well  are  caressed  by  the  king  at  court 
"beyond  expression,"  wrote  Lord  Temple 
on  the  4th  May ;  and  in  June  the  fate  of 
the  ministry  was  determined.  Rocking- 
ham Memoirs,  i.  346.  "Lord  Rockingham 
"  himself  told  me ,"  says  Nicholls ,  "  that 
"the  king  never  showed  him  such  dis- 
"  tinguished  marks  of  kindness  as  after  he 
"had  secretly  determined  to  get  rid  of 
"him."  Recollections  and  Reflections  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  George  Jll,  i.  22  (a  book 
well  worth  reading  for  illustrations  of 
this  kind,  though  inspired  by  the  most 
intense  and  unaccountable  dislike  of 
"the  Burkes").  This  was  a  habit  ob- 
seryable  in  that  prince  to  the  last,  and 
often  remarked  by  ministers  who  trusted 
to  it  and  were  deceiyed. 
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be  Prime  Minister,  with  the  title 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.* 

Rockineham     retired ,    with 

1766.    ^^^^^s  as  clean  as  when 

-= he  entered  office;  without 

•  3^-  having  bribed  to  get  power, 
or  intrigued  to  keep  it;  without 
asking  for  honour,  place,  or 
pension,  for  any  of  his  friends ; 
and  with  that  phalanx  of  friends 
unbroken.  He  was  then,  and 
for  some  years  later,  the  only 
minister  since  the  King's  acces- 
sion with  whom  Bute  had  not 
secretly  tampered,  or  whom 
the  favourite  had  publicly  op- 
posed;** and  the  one  great  fault 
of  his  administration  had  sprung 
from  a  pedantry  of  honour.  He 
thought  that,  in  taxing  America, 
the  legislature  had  been  im- 
politic and  wrong;  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that 
the  legislative  power  of  the  em- 
pire was  not  supreme  over  the 
colonies  within  its  rule,  and  that 
it  was  not  able  to  tax  America,  as 
to  conmiit  any  other  as  mad  in- 
justice. Surely,  however,  the 
very  act  to  repeal  the  injustice 

*  "Oh!"  exclaims  Gray,  "that 
"foolishest  of  great  men  that  sold  his  in- 
"  estimable  diamond  for  a  paltry  peerage 
"and pension.  The  very  night  it  hap- 
"pened  was  I  swearing  it  was  a  damned 
"  Ue,  and  never  could  be.  But  it  was  for 
"want  of  reading  Thomas  JtKempis,  who 
"  knew  mankind  so  much  better  than  I." 
Gray  to  "Wharton.  WbrJks,  ra.  264-0.  But 
for  the  best  that  can  be  said  on  the 
matter,  and  for  a  general  view  of  exist- 
ing parties  written  with  admirable  feel- 
ing and  eloquence ,  see  Macaulay^s 
second  paper  on  Chatham ,  in  the  Essoffs, 
III.  445-542. 

**  See  Burke's  "Short Account"  in  his 
Works,  I.  207-9, 


acknowledged  sufficiently  the 
power  to  conmiit  it;  and  to 
superadd  a  declaration  of  the 
power,  was  to  invite  its  future 
reassertion.  It  might  be  true; 
but  it  was  galling,  and  not  neces- 
sary. It  was,  in  the  same  breath, 
an  assertion  of  strength  with  a 
confession  of  weakness,  and  un- 
wisely halted  half-way  between 
conciliation  and  a  threat.  Nor 
did  anything  so  much  as  this 
give  George  Grenville  his  future 
strength  in  opposition,  when, 
with  his  dogged  yet  solid  and 
vigorous  eloquence,  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  there  was 
no  middle  course  between  en- 
forcing submission  or  acknow- 
ledging independence.  Upon 
this  question  therefore  it  nad 
been  that  the  great  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  who  enjoyed  Pitt's  chosen 
confidence,  and  whom  Rocking- 
ham had  on  that  ground  singled 
out  for  elevation  to  the  earldom 
of  Camden,  used  the  privilege  so 
generously  given,  resolutely  to 
oppose  the  giver.  The  example 
was  one,  on  the  part  of  both 
minister  and  opponent,  by  which 
Pitt  might  of  late  have  profited ; 
but  his  noble  nature  had  become 
clouded  for  a  time.  To  many 
proffers  from  Lord  Rockingham 
to  serve  with  him,  to  accept  him 
even  as  a  leader,  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  by  Pitt  had  been  a 
studied  slight;  and  the  only  re- 
turn now  made  by  Chatham  was 
an  attempt  to  separate  the  party 
from  its  chief.  This  was  steadily 
resisted.  Savile,  Dowdeswell, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke 
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of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Fitzherbert,  and  Charles 
Yorke  (Burke  could  only  refuse 
future  office,  he  had  none  to 
resign),  persisted  in  resigning 
office;  and  the  only  important 
members  of  the  late  admmistra- 
tion  who  remained,  were  the  two 
whom  Cumberland  had  induced 
to  join  it.  General  Conway  (with 
whom  WiUiam  Burke  remained 
as  under-secretary)  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton. 

With  these,  though  strongly 
opposed  in  views  as  well  as 
temper,  were  now  associated  two 
men  of  remarkable  talents,  per- 
sonal adherents  of  Chatham; 
Lord  Camden  as  Chancellor,  and 
Lord  Shelburne  as  a  Secretary  of 
State:  the  latter  a  young  but 
not  untried  statesman,  and  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  for  poli- 
tical ability,  but  also  for  such 
rare  tastes  and  independent 
originality  of  character  that  men 
of  science  and  letters ,  such  men 
as  even  Gk)ldsmith,  had  come  to 
regard  him  as  a  friend.  The 
next  ingredient  in  the  strange 
compound  was  Charles  Town- 
shend,  perhaps  the  cleverest  and 
certainly  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Ad- 
mirably did  Horace  Walpole  re- 
mark that  his  good -humour 
turned  away  hatred  from  him, 
but  his  levity  intercepted  love. 
He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  his 
opinions  no  man  knew,  save  that 
they  were  simply  the  opinions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 


with  equal  abihty  advocated 
every  shade  of  opinion;  as  the 
majority  had  with  equal  im- 
partiality voted  the  same.    ^  gg 

Burke  called  him  the  child - 

of  the  House,  and  said  he  ^^-  ^^' 
never  thought,  did,  or  spoke 
anything  but  with  a  view  to  it: 
that  he  adapted  himself  to  its  dis- 
position every  day,  adjusted  him- 
self before  it  as  a  looking-glass, 
saw  of  himself  only  what  was  re- 
flected there,  and  was  infinitely 
above  having  any  opinion  apart 
from  it.  Certainly  no  man,  for 
his  brief  reign,  was  ever  so 
popular  in  it,  or  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  inconsistencies  so 
nearly  approached  to  its  own. 
The  hght  of  his  ascending  star 
is  compared,  by  no  partial  wit- 
ness, to  the  majesty  of  Pitt's 
descending  glory;  nor  does  it 
seem  doubtful  that  his  later  in- 
fluence in  debate  transcended 
even  the  great  commoner's.* 
But  a  man  is  not  remembered  in 
history  for  his  mere  predomi- 
nance in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  he  who  exactly  suits 
that  audience,  and  "hits  the 
"House  between  wind  and  wa- 
iter," may  be  found  to  have  lost 
a  nobler  hearing,  and  missed 
much  worthier  aims.  Little 
spoken  of  indeed  as  Charles 
Townshend  now  is,  it  seems 
necessary  to  call  to  mind,  when 

*  Curious  incidental  notices  of  Town- 
shend will  be  found  in  the  Autobiography 
of  Jupiter  Carlyle,  who  first  met  him  as  a 
fellow-student  in  Leyden.  I  may  now 
also  refer  the  reader  to  Charles  Townshend, 
Poet  and  Statesman ,  a  yolume  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr,  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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any  modem  writer  pauses  at  his 
once  famous  name,  that  as  well 
in  the  copious  abundance  of  his 

gg  faults  as  the  wonderful 
-— — -  brilliancy  of  his  parts  he 
^^^^  had  far  outstripped  com- 
petition; and  must  have  ranked, 
even  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
contemporaries,  for  the  most 
knowing  man  of  their  age,  but 
for  his  ignorance  of  "conmion 
"truth,  common  sincerity,  com- 
"  mon honesty,  common  modesty, 
"common  steadiness,  common 
"courage,  and  conmion  sense."* 
Wanting  these  quaUties,  and 
having  every  other  in  surprising 
abundance,  he  most  thoroughly 
completed  the  charm  of  power- 
ful trouble  which  Chatham  was 
now  preparing;  and  in  which 
every  shade  of  patriot  and 
courtier.  King's  friend  and  re- 
publican, toryand  whig,  treacher- 
ous ally  and  open  enemy,  were 
at  length  most  ingeniously  united. 
Nobody  knew  anybody  in  this 
memorable  cabinet,  and  all  its 
members  hated  each  other. 
Soon  did  even  its  author  turn 
sullenly  away  from  the  monstrous 
rodigy  he  had  created,  and 
eave  it  to  work  its  mischief  un- 
restrained. 

Poor  Conway  first  took  the 
alarm,  and  got  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton to  urge  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing some  one  in  the  lower  House, 
on  whom  real  reliance  could  be 

*  Walpole's  George  HI.  ni.  102.  A 
view  of  these  affairs  somewhat  differing 
from  that  which  I  have  taken ,  but  very 
masterly ,  has  been  interwoven  by  Lord 
John  Russell  with  the  Memorials  of  Fox, 
I.  111-22. 


le 


placed.  There  will  be  "  a  strong 
phalanx  of  able  personages 
"against  us,''  he  said;  "and 
"among  those  whom  Mr.  Con- 
way wishes  to  see  support  him, 
"is  Mr.  Burke,  the  readiest  man 
"on  all  points  perhaps  in  the 
"  whole  house."  Burke  had  been 
a  member  httle  more  than  six 
months  when  this  was  written; 
yet,  even  among  the  men  who 
thus  felt  his  usefulness,  there 
was  as  little  idea  of  recognising 
his  claim  to  an  office  of  any  im- 
portance, as  of  offering  to  make 
him  prime  minister.  His  own 
wish  had  been,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came certain  that  the  Rocking- 
hams  must  resign,  to  obtain  an 
appointment  which  happened 
then  to  be  vacant,  and  to  have 
held  which,  however  quickly  sur- 
rendered, would  have  increased 
his  parliamentary  consideration; 
but  ne  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
was  styled,  by  the  vehement 
Bishop  of  Chester,  nothing  short 
of  a  "madman"  to  have  made  it. 
"Here  is  an  Irishman"  wrote 
Colonel  Lee*  in  the  following 
month  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Poland,  "sprung  up  in  the  House 
"of  Commons,  who  has  aston- 
"ished  everybody  by  the  power 
"of  his  eloquence,  and  his  com- 
"prehensive  knowledge  in  all 
"our  exterior  and  internal  poli- 
"tics,  and  commercial  interests. 

*  Lee's  commission  of  General  was 
given  him  by  Washington ,  whose  service 
he  entered,  with  "Walpole's  godson  Gates, 
and  other  Englishmen,  in  the  first  cam- 
paign for  independence.  For  a  memoir 
of  him  see  Sir  Henry  Bunbury's  Hanmer 
I  Correspondetice,  453-80. 
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"He  wants  nothing  but  that  sort 
"of  dignity  annexed  to  rank  and 
** property  in  England,  to  make 
^*nim  the  most  considerable  man 
"  in  the  lower  house.''  Wanting 
that,  however,  he  wanted  all,  so 
far  as  office  was  concerned. 
Well  might  Walpole  say  that  the 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  kept 
him  down.  The  great  families 
disowned  him,*  Not  many  weeks 
after  this  letter  was  written,  the 
amiable  but  irresolute  Conway 
himself  '(from  whose  service, 
greatly  to  his  honour,  William 
Burke  soon  afterwards  retired 
and  was  replaced  by  David 
Hume),  irritated  by  his  predomi- 
nance, jeered  at  him  m  public 
debate  as  "an  Irish  adventurer;'' 
though,  within  a  month,  seventy- 
seven  Lancaster  merchants  had 
pubUcly   thanked   him    for    his 

*  One  exception  let  me  make  at  once, 
and  in  a  family  at  this  time  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  line  Burke  had  taken. 
Charles  Fox  was  now  but  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, who  had  scarcely  quitted  Oxford, 
yet  we  have  evidence  in  his  letters  to 
Macartney  that  already  he  was  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  Burke ;  just  as  we  ascer- 
tain, from  his  letters  to  the  same  cor- 
respondent, that  while  yet  at  college, 
and  hardly  sixteen,  he  had  discovered 
that  The  Traveller  was  the  only  thing 
worth  reading  in  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  and  praised  it  accordingly.  The 
true  heart ,  from  whatever  co^used  en- 
vironments, will  be  always  found  in  one 
form  or  other  pulsating  to  the  tri^e.  "If 
"there  were  any  way  of  sending  you," 
writes  Charles  Fox  in  February  1765  to 
Macartney,  then  in  Russia,  **I  would 
"send  you  a  new  poem  called  The  Tra- 
**veller,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
"great  deal  of  merit.  I  do  not  know  any- 
"  thing  else  that  I  could  advise  you  to 
"  read  if  you  were  here."  Lord  John 
Rnsseirs  Memorials  of  Fox ,  i.  20 ;  and  for 
allusion  to  Burke,  i.  26,  &c. 


Strenuous  efforts  to  relieve  the 
burdens  on  trade  and  conunerce ; 
and  Grafton  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  urge  upon  Chat-  ^^^ 
ham,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  he  was  a  most  material  ^^'  3^* 
man  to  gain,  even  at  the  price  of 
some  office  a  trifle  higher  than 
that  of  a  lordship  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.*  The  attempt  was 
made,  and  failed ;  and  it  was  well 
that  it  did  so.  It  was  well  that 
when  America  again  was  taxed, 
Burke  should  have  been  free  to 
enter  his  protest  against  it;  that 
when  the  public  liberties  were 
again  invaded,  Burke  should 
have  had  the  power  to  defend 
them;  that  when  the  elective 
franchise  was  trampled  under 
foot,  and  five  several  free  elec- 
tions were  counted  void,  Burke, 
amid  even  some  defection  of  his 
friends,  should  have  had  the  free- 
dom, as  he  had  the  courage,  to 
proclaim  the  constitution  vio- 
lated, and  allegiance  endangered; 
that  when  Townshend  be^an  to 
make  public  ridicule  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  raise  the  laugh  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Graftons  and  Conways,  Burke 
should  have  met  him  with  a  wit 
as  keen  as  his  own,  and  a  laugh 
more  likely  to  endure;  and  that 

*  "If  I  mistake  not,  he  was  offered  the 
"Board  of  Trade  during  the  last  year, 
"and  declined  it,  aiming  at  a  higher 
"Board,  or  some  equivalent.  I  cannot 
"  help  saying  that  I  look  upon  it  that  he 
"is  a  most  material  man  to  gain,  and 
"one  on  whom  the  thoroughest  depen- 
"dence  may  be  given  where  an  obliga- 
"  tion  is  owned."  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Oct.  17,  1766.  Chatham 
Oorrespotuletwe,  m.  111. 
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throughout  those  counter  -  in- 
trigues into  which  the  palace  in- 
trigues now  drove  the  great 
.  j^g^    families,  which  would  have 

shamed   the   morality   of 

MU3S.  ^Yit  highway,  and  which 
engaged  the  three  "gangs"  of 
the  Bedfords,  the  Temple-Gren- 
villes,  and  the  Court,  in  a  pro- 
fligate and  desperate  conflict  of 
venality,  rapacity,  and  falsehood, 
Burke  and  the  Rockinghams 
should  have  held  aloof,  and 
escaped  contamination  of  the 
baseness  that  so  rode  at  the  top 
of  the  world. 

What  chance  had  quiet  or 
lofty  literature  of  attention  or 
success,  amid  such  scenes  and 
struggles  as  thus  disgraced  and 
lowered  the  public  men  of  Eng- 
land? What  hope  of  hearing  or 
consideration  could  fall  to  its 
professors  from  the  class  that 
should  have  led  the  nation,  when, 
instead  of  leading  it,  they  were 
but  offering  it  high  examples  of 
venality  and  falsehood?  What 
possibility  now  existed  of  any 
kind  of  reward  for  those  who 
had  dignified  their  calling,  and 
snatched  it  from  the  servitude  it 
had  so  long  lain  under?  By  such 
labours  as  Johnson's  had  been, 
and  as  Golasmith's  continued  to 
be,  they  had  provided  for  an- 
other generation  of  writers,  if  not 
for  themselves,  surer  friends  and 
better  paymasters  than  either 
patron  or  publisher;  nor  was  it 
possible  for  men  of  letters  again 
to  become,  what  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  made  and  would  have  kept 
them.    Never  again  with  abject 


servility,  as  Goldsmith,  imitating 
Swift,  pithily  expresses  it,  could 
they 

"  importune  his  Grace, 
Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place, 
Nor  undertake  a  dirty  job, 
Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob ; " 

but  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  change  on  Walpole's  succes- 
sors, the  ministers  and  governors 
of  the  nation?  Had  they  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  hack-livery  which 
the  Goldsmiths  had  flung  down, 
and  put  it  on  to  serve  them- 
selves? It  seemed  so.  No  other 
interest  did  they  appear  to  take 
in  the  uses  of  literature  but  as  a 
vast  engine  of  libel,  available 
only  for  the  sordid  trafficking, 
the  shameless  corruption,  the 
servile  submission,  which  in  turn 
ruled  all  the  factions.  George 
Grenville  had  used  it,  to  assail 
Conway  and  the  Rockinghams; 
two  new-made  deans  resorted  to 
it,  to  uphold  their  patron  Graf- 
ton; parson  Scott  had  made  a 
firebrand  of  it,  to  fling  destruc- 
tion at  the  enemies  of  Sandwich; 
Lord  Temple  had  not  scrupled 
to  employ  it,  for  the  pui^pose  of 
blackening  his  brother  and  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  it  had  helped 
the  unblushing  Rigby  to  show, 
by  jovial  abuse  of  everybody  all 
round,  how  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively he  was  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  her  grace  the 
Duchess's,  and  the  whole  house 
of  Wobum's.*  Every  month, 
every  week,  had  its  periodical 
calumny.  The  unwieldy  column 
of  quarto  and  octavo,  the  light 

*  See  Walpole's  George  JIT,  in.  115. 
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squadron  of  pamphlet  and  flying 
sheet,  alike  kept  up  the  fire. 
"Faction  only  fills  the  town  with 
"pamphlets,"  wrote  Johnson  soon 
after  this  date,*  "and  greater 
"subjects  are  forgotten  in  the 
"noise  of  discord.''  "Politics 
"and  abuse,"  confesses  one** 
who  stood  behind  the  scenes, 
"have  totally  corrupted  our  taste. 
*'We  might  as  well  be  given  up 
"to  controversial  divinity.  No- 
"body  thinks  of  writing  a  line 
"that  is  to  last  beyond  the  next 
"fortnight;"  or  of  listening,  he 
might  have  added,  to  a  line  so 
written.  The  same  authority,  a 
politician  and  man  of  rank,  left 
an  account  of  the  literature  of 
the  day,  in  which  half  a  line  is 
given  to  Goldsmith  as  "the  cor- 
"rect  author  of  the  7>az/^//^;*** 
another  to  Smollett  as  a  pro- 
fligate hireling  and  abusive  Jaco- 
bite writer,  and  a  third  to  John- 
son as  a  lumber  of  mean 
opinions  and  prostituted  learn- 
ing: but  in  which  Mrs.  Macau- 
ley's  History  is  compared  to 
Robertson's,  Mr.  Richard  Bent- 
ley's  Patriotism  thought  next  in 
merit  to  the  Dunciady  and  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  Rodondo  counted 
hardly  mferior  to  Htidibras;  in 
which  Mr.  Hoole  is  discovered  to 

*  BostceU,  m.  244. 

♦*  Horace  Walpole  to  Conway.  Cdl. 
Lett  V.  263. 

***  Walpole  couples  Goldsmith  with 
Anstey,  as  both  "poets  of  great  merit" 
who  *' meddled  not  with  politics."  Mem. 
Geo.  Ill,  in.  172.  Some  account  of  the 
pamphleteers  and  party  writers  of  this 
and  the  next  few  years  will  be  found  in 
Stophens^s  Life  of  Hortw  Tooke,  i.  352-60; 
but  to  be  taken  ciini  gmno. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  T ivies,  JI, 


be  a  poet,  and  an  elegant  five-shil- 
ling quarto  which  .had  appeared 
within  the  last  few  months  with 
the  title  of  the  New  Bath  ^  gg 
6'«/V/^is  proclaimed  to  have  -^^- 
distinguished  and  marked  ^^'  ^^' 
out  its  writer  from  all  other  men, 
for  possession  of  the  easiest  wit, 
the  most  genuine  humour,  the 
most  inoffensive  satire,  the  most 
unaffected  poetry,  and  the  most 
harmonious  melody  in  every  kind 
of  metre.* 

*  See  Chapter  "on  the  Literature  of 
"  the  early  part  of  the  Reign ,"  in  Horace 
Walpole's  Memoirs  of  theReign  of  George  111. 
in.  164.  I  need  not  perhaps  remind  the 
reader  that  in  the  brief  space  of  time  of 
which  Walpole  thus  professes  to  sketch 
the  distinguishing  literature,  all  Sterne's 
writings  had  been  produced ,  the  best  of 
Smollett's,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's Letters;  that,  not  to  mention  the 
Idler  or  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Johnson 
had  published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
Percy  his  Reliques,  and  Reid  his  Inqtiirjj : 
and  that  some  of  Foote's  best  farces  had 
been  acted,  with  Colman's  Jealous  Wife 
and  the  Clandestine  Marriage.  Not  a  word 
does  Walpole  vouchsafe  to  any  of  them. 
Omitting  some  hesitating  praise  to 
Churchill ,  some  abuse  of  Wilkes ,  a  men- 
tion as  Franklin's  of  the  Farmer's  Letters 
from  Pennsylvania  which  were  not 
Franklin's,  and  a  few  words  to  Ossian, 
place  is  given  in  the  text  to  all  he  thinks 
worthy  of  mention ;  except  that,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  Memoirs  (rv.  328) ,  he 
has  the  inconceivable  bad  taste  to  cha- 
racterise the  delightful  Humphrey  Clinker 
as  "a  party  novel,  written  by  the  pro- 
"fligate  hireling  Smollett  to  vindicate  the 
"Scots  and  cry  down  juries!"  I  may 
add  that,  in  the  same  complimentary 
spirit,  in  a  letter  to  Mason  dated  21st 
July,  1772,  he  thus,  after  sneering  at 
Garrick,  Sir  William  Chambers,  Sir  John 
Dalrvmple,  and  Lord  Ljrttoltou,  sums  up 
the  literary  glories  of  the  age :  "  What  a 
"library  of  poetry,  taste,  good  sense, 
"veracity,  and  vivacity!  ungrateful 
"Shebbeare!  indolent  Smollett!  trifling 
"Johnaon!    piddling    Goldsmith!     how 
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Is  not  the  fashion  as  well  as 
faction  of  the  time  thus  reflected 
to  us  vividly?"  Ncnv^  all  except- 
1766  ^^  Christopher  Anstey  are 
-~ — '-  forgotten,  of  these  ad- 
^  3^'  mired  ones;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  even  Anstey  would  have 
been  noticed  with  anything  but 
a  sneer,  if,  besides  being  a 
scholar  and  a  wit,  he  had  not 
also  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Beyond  the  benches  of 
the  Houses,  too,  or  the  gossip 
of  St.  James's,  this  influence 
reached.  It  was  social  rank  that 
had  helped  Anstey,  for  this  poem 
of  the  New  Bath  Guide^  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  two  hundred  pounds ; 
it  was  because  Goldsmith  had  no 
other   rank   than  as  a  man  of 

"little  have  they  contributed  to  the  glory 
''of  a  period  in  which  all  arts,  all 
"sciences,  are  encouraged  and  re- 
*' warded."  Mitford^s  Correspotidetice  0/ 
Walpole  and  Masm,  i.  32.  "Indolent"  in 
this  passage  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  misprint 
for  "insolent;"  for  these  letters  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  corrected  at  all  as 
they  went  through  the  press.  As  I  have 
touched  upon  the  subject,  it  may  per- 
haps be  worth  quoting  another  of  Wal- 
pole^s  querulous  complainings  as  to  the 
utter  absence  of  all  merit  in  the  age ,  its 
literature,  history,  poetry,  eloquence, 
morality,  and  statesmanship,  since  it 
contains  the  germ  of  a  more  fiamous  and 
felicitous  passage  by  a  celebrated  living 
writer.  (1852).  "For  my  part,  I  take 
"Europe  to  be  worn  out.  When  Voltaire 
"dies,  we  may  say,  *Good  night!'  . . . 
"The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on 
"the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
"will,  perhaps,  be  a  Thucydides  at 
"Boston,  a  Xenophon  at  New  York,  and, 
"  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico ,  and  a  New- 
"ton  at  Peru.  At  last,  some  curious 
"traveller  from  Lima  will  visit  England, 
"and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
"St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Balbec 
"and   Palmyra."     LHieiS   to  Mann,  11. 


letters,  depressed  and  at  that 
time  very  slowly  rising,  that  his 
Traveller  had  obtained  for  him 
only  twenty  guineas.  Even  Da- 
vid Hume,  though  now  accepted 
into  the  higher  circles,  undis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  "fac- 
etious barbarians,"  and  some- 
what purified  of  late  from  history 
and  philosophy  by  employment 
as  under-secretary  of  state,  had 
not  lost  that  painful  sense  of  the 
social  differences  between  Paris 
and  London  which  he  expressed 
twelve  months  before  the  pre- 
sent date.  "If  a  man  have  the 
"misfortune  in  London  to  attach 
"himself  to  letters,  even  if  he 
"succeeds,  I  laiow  not  with 
"whom  he  is  to  live,  nor  how  he 
"is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable 
"society.  The  little  company 
"there,  that  is  worth  conversing 
"with,  are  cold  and  imsociable, 
"or  are  warmed  only  by  faction 
"and  cabal;  so  that  a  man  who 
"plays  no  part  in  public  affairs 
"becomes  altogether  insignifi- 
"cant,  and  if  he  is  not  rich,  he 
"becomes  even  contemptible. . . . 
"But  in  Paris  a  man  that  dis- 
"tinguishes  himself  in  letters, 
"meets  immediately  with  regard 
"and  attention.*'*  He  complains 
in  another  letter  that  the  best 
company  in  London  are  in  a 
flame  of  politics;  and  he  de- 
clines an  introduction  to  Mr, 
Percy  because  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  him  to  cultivate 
his  friendship,  as  men  of  letters 
have  in  London  no  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  are  indee4 
*  Burton's  ii/«  0/  Exm^,  11,  26$, 
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"  sunk  and  forgot  in  the  general 
"torrent  of  the  world.^^*  Only 
one  such  man  there  was  who 
would  not  be  so  sunk  and  forgot; 
his  own  unluckily  chosen  protege 
Rousseau.  That  horrible  Eng- 
lish habit  of  indifference,  Jean 
Jacques  conceived  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  him  (for  how 
could  he  live  without  being 
talked  about?);  and  straightway 
he  managed  so  to  conduct  him- 
self that  the  friend  who  but  a  short 
twelve  months  before  had  called 
him  a  Socrates,**  and  praised  his 
mildness,  modesty,  gentleness, 
and  goodnature,  declared  him 
now  to  have  become  a  compound 
of  whim,  affectation,  wickedness, 
vanity,  inquietude,  madness,  in- 
gratitude, ferocity,  and  lying,*** 

*  B¥>rtm,  n.  385. 

**  So  Hume  had  written  to  Blair  in 
December  1765,  and  to  Madame  de 
Boufflers  in  January  1766  {Private  Cw- 
respondence,  130),  with  the  reseryation 
that  his  friend  suffered  by  the  com- 
parison. And  see  Warburton^s  Letters, 
386-7. 

***  So  wrote  Hume  to  Adam  Smith  in 
October  1766.  The  reader  will  find  more 
than  enough  of  this  quarrel  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Walpole's  Letters  f  in  the  Pri- 
vate Correspondence  of  Hume  (4to.  1820), 
particularly  at  pp.  142-67,  169-208,  and 
212-230;  in  the  2nd  vol.  (296-380)  of  Mr. 
Bnrton^s  Life  of  Hume;  in  the  same 
editor's  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to  Hume 
(18^),  passim;  and  in  the  preface  to 
Hume's  Philosophical  Works  (Ed.  1825, 
I.  xxi^c-cxix) ;  but  the  most  brief  and 
compact  account  of  Hume's  conduct  in  it, 
with  a  very  pleasing  sketch  of  his  general 
character,  is,  I  think,  in  Hardy's  Life  of 
Lord  Cfutrlemont,  120-124.  I  may  add  that, 
a  year  or  two  after  his  return  to  France, 
Boussean  admitted  that  he  had  been  to 
blame  in  the  quarrel,  and  charac- 
teristically ascribed  it  to  a  mental  afflic- 
tion produced  by  the  foggy  climate  of 
^n^land.    Sqq  6rou^h{^m*a  Mm  of  Letters 


as  well  as  "the  blackest  and 
"most  atrocious  villain  beyond 
"comparison  that  now  exists  in 
"the  world."  For  he  had  ^  gg 
first  indicted  Hume  as  the  — — - 
leader  of  the  conspiracy,  '*''-38. 
and  brought  him  forward  to  an- 
swer the  indictment  in  the  -5"/. 
James's  Chronicle;  and  next  had 
fallen  foul  of  Horace  Walgole  as 
Hume's  supposed  vicious  instru- 
ment, Bishop  Warburton  crying 
all  the  while  with  delight  to  see 
"so  seraphic  a  madman '^  attack 
"so  insufferable  a  coxcomb." 
Nothing  of  a  literary  sort  indeed 
made  so  much  noise  or  amuse- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  year  as 
the  mad  libels  of  Rousseau,  and 
the  caricatures*  issued  of  them: 
unless  it  were  the  newspaper 
cross  readings,  which,  with  the 
witty  signature  of  a  real  name, 
Papyrius  Cursor^  that  rendered  its 
aptness  so  whimsical,  Caleb 
Whitefoord  published  in  Decem- 
ber (wherein  the  public  were  in- 
formed that  "this  morning  the 
"Rt.  Hon.  the  Speaker  was  con- 
"victed  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
"house,"  that  "Lord  Chatham 

of  George  HI,  1.  231.  The  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  other  terms  in  Hume's  JVt- 
vate  Correspondence  y  226-6,  241-2,  and 
246. 

*  "There  is  even  a  print  engraved  of 
"it,"  writes  Hu$ae  to  the  Countess  de 
Boufflers.  "M.  Boussean  is  represented 
"as  a  Yahoo,  newly  caught  in  the  woods ; 
"I  am  represented  as  a  farmer,  who 
"caresses  him  and  offers  him  some  oats 
"to  eat,  which  he  reftises  in  a  rage^ 
"Voltaire  and  d'Alembert  are  whipping 
"him  up  behind;  and  Horace  Walpole 
"making  him  horns  of  papier  mache.  The 
"idea  is  not  altogether  absurd,"  IVw, 
Cor,  234. 
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"took  his  seat  and  was  severely 

"handled  by  the  populace,"  and 

that    "yesterday   Doctor   Jones 

1766     "preached  at  St.  James's 

^  "and    performed   it  with 

iEt.38.  "ease  m  less  than  fifteen 
"minutes,"  with  other  as  sur- 
prising items  of  information), 
and  at  which  the  town  is  de- 
scribed to  have  wept  with  laugh- 
ter.* Goldsmith  envied  nothmg 
so  much,  we  are  assured,  as  the 
authorship  of  this  humorous 
sally ;  and  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed for  it  his  own  most  suc- 
cessful writings.**  Half  sad, 
and  half  satirical,  perhaps  he 
thus  contrasted  its  reception  with 
theirs. 

The  young  German  student  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made, 
speaking  from  his  judgment  of 
the  book  that  so  enchanted  him, 
had  thought  its  author  must  have 
reason  "thankfully  to  acknow- 
"  ledge  he  was  an  Englishman, 
"and  to  reckon  highly  the  ad 
*^  vantages  which  his  country  and 
"nation  afforded  him."  But 
would  Goethe  without  limitation 
hav«  said  this,  if  there  had  lain 
before  him  the  two  entries  from 
a  bookseller's  papers  wherewith 
the  biographer  of  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  must  close 
the  year  1766  and  open  the  year 
1767?  "Received  from  Mr.  New- 
"bery,"  says  the  first,  dated  the 
28th  of  December,  "five  guineas 
"  for  writing  a  short  English  gram- 
"mar.  Oliver  Goldsmith."  "To 
"cash,"  says  the  second,, dated 

*  Coll.  Lett.  V.  175. 
**  Northcote'e  Life  of  Bey^nolds ,  i.  217. 


the  6th  of  January,  "lent  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  one  pound  one. 
"John  Newbery."* 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Theatres  Royal  Covent-Garden  and 

Drury-Lane. 

1767. 

The  opening,  then,  of  ^  g 
the  twelfth  year  of  Oliver  — -^ 
Goldsmith's  career  as  a  ^^-39' 
man  of  letters ,  which  finds  him 
author  of  the  Ciiizen  of  the  World, 
the  Traveller y  and  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  finds  him  also  writing 
a  short  English  grammar  for  five 
guineas,  and  borrowing  of  his 
publisher  the  sum  of  one  pound 
one.  But  thus  scantily  eking  out 
his  necessities  with  hack  em- 
ployment and  parsimonious  lend- 
mgs,  his  dramatic  labour  had 
meanwhile  been  in  progress. 
The  venture  I  have  described  as 
in  the  dawn,  was  now  about  to 
struggle  into  day.  He  had  taken 
for  his  model  the  older  Eng- 
lish comedy.  He  thought  Con- 
greve's  astonishing  wit  too  ex- 
uberant for  the  stage;  and  for 
truth  to  nature,  vivacity,  life,  and 
spirit,  placed  Farquhar  first. 
With  what  was  called  the  genteel 
or  sentimental  school  that  had 
since  prevailed,  and  of  which 
Steele  was  the  originator,  he  felt 
no  sympathy;  and  cared  chiefly 
for    the    Jealous    Wife    and    the 

*  "Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  five 
"guineas  for  writing  a  short  English 
"  grammar.  Oliver  GoiiDSMiTH.  Deer. 
"28,  1766."  "Dr.  Goldsmith.  Dr.  To 
"  Cash  lent  Jan.  6, 1767,  \l.  Is.  Off."  ^ew- 
Imj  MSS, 
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Clandestine  Marriage  because  they 
had  shown  the  power  to  break 
through  those  trammels.  What 
his  countryman  Farquhar  had 
done,  he  resolved  to  attempt; 
and  in  that  hearty  hope  had 
planned  his  play.  With  the  help 
of  nature,  humour,  and  charac- 
ter, should  these  be  in  his  reach, 
he  would  invoke  the  spirit  of 
laughter,  happy,  unrestrained, 
and  cordial:  all  the  more  surely, 
as  he  reckoned,  if  with  Garrick's 
help,  and  King's,  and  Yates's; 
though  without  them,  if  so  com- 
pelled. For  not  in  their  names, 
or  after  Garrick's  fashion,  had 
he  set  down  his  exits  and  en- 
trances,* nor  to  suit  peculiarities 
of  theirs  were  his  mirthful  in- 
cidents devised.  Upon  no  stage 
picture  of  the  humorous,  how- 
ever vivid,  but  upon  what  he 
had  seen  and  known  himself,  of 
the  humorous  in  actual  life,  he 
was  determined  to  venture  all; 
believing  that  what  was  real  in 
manners ,  however  broad  or  low, 
if  in  decency  endurable  and  point- 
ing to  no  illiberal  moral,  could 
never  be  justly  condemned  as 
vulgar.  And  for  this  he  had 
Johnson's  approval.  Indifferent 
to  nothing  that  affected  his 
friend,  nor  ever  sluggish  where 
help  was  wanted  or  active  kind- 
ness needed  to  be  done,  John- 
son promised  to  write  a  pro- 
logue to  the  comedy.  For  again 
had  he  lately  shown  himself  in 
Gerrard-street;    again   had   the 

*  See  WiUf  4-6.  And  for  a  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  practice ,  see  the  Citieen 
0/  the  World,  Letter  lxxix. 


club  reunited  its  members;  and, 
once  more  in  the  society  of 
Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Burke, 
Goldsmith  was  eager  to  ^  ^ 
forget  his  carking  poverty,  "^-^ 
and  to  count  up  his  grow-  ^^'  39- 
ing  pretensions  to  greatness  and 
esteem. 

What  Boswell  calls  "one  of 
"the  most  remarkable  incidents 
"of  Johnson's  life,"  was  now 
matter  of  conversation  at  the 
club.  In  February,  the  King  had 
taken  occasion  to  see  and  hold 
some  conversation  with  him  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  royal 
library,  where  by  permission  of 
the  librarian  he  frequently  con- 
sulted books.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  incident  is  a  social 
curiosity  of  the  time.  Endless 
was  the  interest  of  it;  the  marvel 
of  it  never  to  be  done  with. 
"He  loved  to  relate  it  with  all 
**its  circumstances,"  says  Bos- 
well, "when  requested  by  his 
"friends:"  and  *^Come  now,  sir, 
"this  is  an  interesting  matter; 
"do  favour  us  with  it,'"  was  the 
cry  of  every  friend  in  turn.  So, 
often  was  the  story  repeafed. 
How  the  King  had  asked  John- 
son if  he  was  then  writing  any- 
thing, and  he  had  answered  he 
was  not,  for  he  had  pretty  well 
told  the  world  what  he  knew, 
and  must  now  read  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.  How  the  King 
said  he  did  not  think  Johnson 
borrowed  much  from  anybody; 
and  the  other  venturing  to  think 
he  had  done  his  part  as  a  writer, 
was  handsomely  assured  "I 
"would  have  thought  so  too,  if 
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"you  had  not  written  so  well/' 
How  his  majesty  next  observed 
that  he  supposed  he  must  al- 
1767.  ^^3,dy  have  read  a  great 
•— — '—  deal,  to  which  Johnson  re- 
'^*-39-  plied  that  he  thought  more 
than  he  read,  and  for  instance 
had  not  read  much,  compared 
with  Dr.  Warburton;  whereto 
the  King  rejoined  that  he  heard 
Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of 
such  general  knowledge  that  his 
learning  resembled  Garrick's  act- 
ing in  its  universality.  How  his 
majesty  afterwards  asked  if  there 
were  any  other  literary  journals 
published  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  Monthly  Review  and  Criti- 
cal Review,  and  being  told  there 
was  no  other,  inquired  which  of 
them  was  best;  whereupon  John- 
son replied  that  the  Monthly  Re- 
view was  done  with  most  care, 
and  the  Critical  upon  the  best 
principles,  for  that  the  authors 
of  the  Monthly  were  enemies  to 
the  church :  which  the  King  said 
he  was  sorry  to  hear.  How  his 
majesty  talked  of  the  university 
libraries,  of  Sir  John  HilPs 
veracity,  and  of  Lord  Lyttelton's 
history;  and  how  he  proposed 
that  the  literary  biograpny  of  the 
country  should  be  undertaken  by 
Johnson,  who  thereupon  signified 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
royal  wishes  (of  which  he  never 
heard  another  syllable).  How, 
during  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
view, to  use  the  description 
given  to  Boswell  by  the  librarian, 
Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty 
with  profound  respect,  but  still 
in  his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a 


sonorous  voice,  and  never  in  that 
subdued  tone  which  is  com- 
monly used  at  the  levee  and  in 
the  drawing-room.  And  how,  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  flattered  sage 

Erotested  that  the  manners  of  the 
ucolic  young  sovereign,  "let 
"them  talk  of  them  as  they  will," 
were  those  of  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or 
Charles  the  Second  could  have 
been.*  "Ah!"  said  the  charmed 
and  charming  S^vigne,  when  her 
King  had  danced  with  her, 
"c'est  le  plus  grand  roi  du 
"monde!" 

"And  did  you  say  nothing,  sir," 
asked  one  of  the  circle  who 
stood  round  Johnson  at  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds's when  he  detailed  the  in- 
terview there,  "to  the  King's 
"high  compliment  on  your  writ- 
"ing?"  "No,  sir,"  answered 
Johnson,  with  admirable  taste. 
"When  the  King  had  said  it,  it 
"was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for 
"me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my 
"Sovereign."  Highly  charac- 
teristic of  him  was  what  he  added 
as  his  opinion  of  the  advantage 
of  such  an  interview.  "I  found," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  frank 
and  lively  questioning  of  Joseph 
Warton,  "his  majesty  wished  I 
"sl^ould  talk,  ana  I  made  it  my 
"business  to  talk.  I  find  it  does 
"a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by 
"his  Sovereign.  In  the  first 
"place  a  man  cannot  be  in  a  pas- 
"  sion — "  **  Here  he  was  stopped ; 
but  he  had  said  enough.  The 
consciousness   of  his   own   too 


■  Boswell,  in.  22-27. 
^  Ibid,  m,  87, 
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frequent  habit  of  roaring  down 
an  adversary  in  conversation, 
from  which  such  men  as  the 
Wartons  as  well  as  Goldsmith 
suffered,  could  hardly  have  been 
more  amusingly  confessed;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Joseph  Warton 
may  have  remembered  it  in  the 
courteous  severity  of  his  retort, 
when  Johnson  so  fiercely  fell 
upon  him  at  Reynolds's  a  few 
years  later.  "Sir,  I  am  not  used 
"to  be  contradicted/'  "Better 
"for  yourself  and  friends,  sir,  if 
^'you  were.  Our  admiration 
*' could  not  be  increased,  but  our 
"love  might.''* 

One  of  the  listeners  standing 
near  Johnson,  when  he  began  his 
narrative,  had,  during  the  course 
of  it,  silently  retreated  from  the 
circle.  "Doctor  Goldsmith,"  says 
Bos  well,  "remained  unmoved 
**upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance, 
"affecting  not  to  join  in  the  least 
"in  the  eager  curiosity  of  the 
"company.  He  assigned  as  a 
"reason  for  his  gloom  and  seem- 
*'ing  inattention,  that  he  ap- 
**prehended  Johnson  had  relin- 
"quished  his  purpose  of  fumish- 
*Mng  him  with  a  Prologue  to  his 
"play,  with  the  hopes  of  which 
"he  had  been  flattered;  but  it 
**was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
"was  fretting  with  chagrin  and 
**envy  at  the  singular  honour 
"Doctor  Johnson  had  lately  en- 
" joyed.  At  length  the  frankness 
**and  simplicity  of  his  natural 
"character  prevailed.  He  sprung 
"from    the   sofa,    advanced   to 

*  Wooll*8  Biographicai  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Wwton,99^ 


"Johnson,  and  in  a  kind  of  flutter, 
**from  imagining  himself  in  the 
^^  situation  which  he  had  just 
"been  hearing  described,  . 
"exclaimed,  'Well,  you  — ^-^ 
"'acquitted  yourself  in  -^'-sa- 
"'this  conversation  better  than 
"*I  should  have  done;  for  I 
"'should  have  bowed  and  stam- 
"'mered  through  the  whole  of 
" '  it.' " 

Poor  Goldsmith  might  have 
reason  to  be  anxious  about  his 
prologue,  for  his  play  had 
brought  him  nothing  but  anxiety. 
In  theatro  sedet  atra  cura.  A  letter 
Hes  before  me  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  neighbour,  Kitty  Clive,  who 
writes  expressively  though  she 
spells  ill  (the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard 
used  to  talk  of  her  "gownd"),* 

*  So  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Siddons ;  "  but," 
he  added,  "when  she  appeared  upon 
"the  stage  she  seemed  to  be  inspired  by 
"gentility  and  understanding."  Bosuelt, 
VIII.  238.  Perhaps  he  connected  her  un- 
easily with  his  recollections  of  Iretie ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  downright 
sincerity  and  passion  in  her  acting, 
whether  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  which  her 
audiences  could  not  resist : 

"Before  such  merits  all  objections  fly, 
Pritchard's  genteel."  . . 
Nor  can  I  believe,  from  the  accounts 
which  exist  of  her  extraordinary  powers, 
that  Johnson  is  not  in  error  when  he 
stated  on  another  occasion  that  "she  had 
"  never  read  the  tragedy  of  Macbeih  all 
"through."  Bos.  v.  29JJ.  One  would 
hardly  suppose  from  her  letters  that  Mrs. 
Clive  was  much  of  a  scholar ;  yet  it  was 
her  wit  and  sense  off  the  stage  that 
charmed  Johnson  even  more  than  her 
unrivalled  genius  upon  it.  Langton  tells 
us  he  was  very  easy  and  facetious  with 
the  players  in  the  old  days  of  Irene ,  and 
used  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Clive  more  than 
with  any  of  them.  He  said ,  "  Clive ,  sir, 
"is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  she  always 

tt^der8ta^d8  what  you  say."    And  she 
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assuring  her  friend  Colman  that 
"vexation  and  fretting  in  a 
"theater  are  the  foundation  of 
1767.  "^^^  Bilious  complaints.  I 
— — -  "speak  by  expeariance.  I 
Mt.39-  "have  been  fretted  by 
"managers  till  my  gaul  has  over- 
**flow'd  like  the  river  Nile;"  and 
precisely  thus  it  befell  Gold- 
smith. His  comedy  completed, 
Kitty's  "bilious''  complamt  be- 
gan; and  there  was  soon  an 
overflpw  of  gall.  Matters  could 
not  have  fallen  out  worse  for  any 
chance  of  advantageous  approach 
to  Garrick,  and  the  new  drama- 
tist's thoughts,  therefore,  turned 
at  first  to  the  other  house. 
While  the  play  was  in  progress 
it  was  undoubtedly  mtended 
for  Beard.  But  Covent-garden 
theatre  was  in  such  confusion 
from  Rich's  death,  and  Beard's 
doubts  and  deafness,  that  Gold- 
smith resolved  to  make  trial  of 
Garrick.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  met  since  their  first  luckless 
meeting,  but  Reynolds  now  in- 
terposed to  bring  them  to- 
gether; and  at  the  painter's  house 
in  Leicester -square  Goldsmith 
placed  in  Garrick's  hands  the 
manuscript  of  the  Good-Natured 
Man.  Tom  Davies  was  after- 
wards at  some  pains  to  describe 
what  he  conceived  to  have  been 

said  in  turn  of  him ,  "I  love  to  sit  by  Dr. 
"Johnson;  he  always  entertains  me." 
VII.  355.  Many  years  later,  he  told 
George  Steevens  "At  that  period,  sir,  all 
"the  wenches  knew  me,  and  dropped  me 
"a  curtsey,  as  they  passed  on  to  the 
"  stage.  But  since  poor  Goldsmith's  last 
"comedy,  I  scarce  recollect  having  seen 
"  the  inside  of  a  playhouse,"  Johnsotiiana 
in  Bosicell,  ix.  196. 


the  tenor  of  their  interview,  and 
tells  us  that  the  manager,  being 
at  all  times  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  merit,  was  perhaps  more 
ostentatious  of  his  abilities  to 
serve  a  dramatic  author  than  be- 
came a  man  of  his  prudence, 
while  the  poet,  on  his  side,  was 
as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  im- 
portance and  independent  great- 
ness. Mr.  Garrick  expected 
"that  the  writer  would  esteem 
"the  patronage  of  his  play  as  a 
"favour,"  but  "Goldsmith  re- 
"jected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a 
"bargain  that  was  intended  to 
"be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
"parties."*  Both  were  in  error, 
and  providing  cares  and  bitterness 
for  each  other;  of  which  the 
heaviest  portion  fell  naturally  on 
the  weakest  shoulders.  Mere 
pride  must  always  be  injurious  to 
all  men;  but  where  it  cannot  it- 
self afford  that  the  very  claim  it 
sets  up  should  succeed,  deplor- 
able indeed  is  its  humihation. 

Let  us  admit  that,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  patronage,  the  poet  might 
not  improperly  have  consented 
at  the  first,  to  what  with  an  ill 
grace  he  was  driven  to  consent 
at  last.  He  was  possibly  too 
eager  to  visit  upon  the  actor  his 
resentment  of  the  want  of  an- 
other kind  of  patronage;  and  to 
interpose  uneasy  remembrances 
of  a  former  quarrel,  before  what 
should  have  been  a  real  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  Garrick,  and  a 
proper  concession  of  it.**  John- 

*  Life  of  Qarrick,  11.  153. 
**  It  was  doubtless  with  a  relation  to 
this  matter  Goldsmith  )iad  remarked  to 
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son  had  no  love  of  patronage, 
but  he  would  not  have  counselled 
^  this.  Often,  when  most  bitter  on 
the  same  angry  theme,  and  vent- 
mg  with  the  least  scruple  his 
rage  at  the  actor^s  foppery, 
would  he  stop  to  remind  himself 
of  the  consideration  Garrick 
needed  after  all,  and  of  how  little 
in  reality  he  assumed.  For  then, 
all  generous  and  tolerant  as  at 
heart  Johnson  was,  not  a  merit 
or  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
townsman's  unexampled  success, 
since  the  day  they  entered  Lon- 
don together  with  fourpence  be- 
tween them,*  but  would  rise  and 

Reynolds  that  "  he  could  not  suffer  such 
"airs  of  superiority  from  one  who  was 
"only  a  poor  player,"  which  the  kindly 
Reynolds  so  quietly  rebuked :  "  No ,  no, 
"don't  say  that;  he  is  no  poor  player, 
"  surely."    Northcote's  Life,  i.  287. 

*  "He  and  another  neighbour  of 
''mine,  one  Mr.  Johnson,  set  out  this 
"morning  for  London  together:  Davy 
'*  Oarrick  to  be  with  you  early  the  next 
"week;  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate 
"  with  a  tragedy ,  and  to  see  to  get  him- 
"self  employed  in  some  translation, 
"eitherjfrom  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
"John^n  is  a  very  good  scholar  and 
"poet,  and  I  have  great  hopes  will  turn 
"out  a  fine  tragedy  writer."  So  wrote 
GUbert  Walmsley  "  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
"son,  at  his  house  in  Rochester,  Kent," 
from  Lichfield  on  the  2nd  March ,  1736-7. 
Johnson  and  Garrick  arrived  together  in 
Jjondon  on  the  9th  March.  It  was  Dr. 
Barnard  (Bishop  of  Killaloe)  who  told 
Boswell  the  anecdote  referred  to  in  the 
text.  At  a  dinner  where  himself  and 
Garrick  were  present,  Johnson,  fixing  a 
date,  remarked,  "That  was  the  year 
"when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence- 
"halfpenny  in  my  pocket."  Garrick 
overhearing  him,  exclaimed,  "Eh?  what 
"do  you  say?  vdth  twopence-halfpenny 
"  in  your  pocket? "  Johnsok  :  Why,  yes ; 
"when  I  came  with  twopence-halfpennv 
"in  «»y  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy,  with 
(<  three-bitU^nce  in  thine."    U/e,  i.  ilO. 


plead  in  his  behalf.  The  popu- 
lar actor's  intercourse  with  the 
great,*  his  absolute  control  of 
crowds  of  dependants,  his       . 

sprightliness    as  a  writer — 

and  talker  equalled  by  "^'•39- 
few,  his  immense  acquired  wealth, 
the  elevation  and  social  esteem 
he  had  conferred  upon  his  call- 
ing, and  the  applause  he  had  for 
ever  had  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  dashed  in  his  face;  all  would 
in  succession  array  themselves 
in  Johnson's  mind,  till  he  was 
fain  to  protest,  philosopher  as  he 
was,  that  if  all  that  had  happened 
to  Aim,  if  lords  and  ladies  had 
flattered  him,  if  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  had  petted  him,  and 
if  the  public  had  adored  him,  he 
must  have  had  a  couple  of  fel- 
lows with  long  poles  continually 
walking  before  him  to  knock 
down  everybody  that  stood  in 
the  way.  "Consider,  sir,  if  all 
"this  had  happened  to  Gibber 
"or  Quin,  they'd  have  jumped 
"  over  tlie  moon.    Yet,"  he  added 

*  For  one  of  his  parties  at  Hampton, 
described  by  Horace  Walpole,  see  ante, 
I.  181.  Admirably  did  Johnson  say, 
on  another  occasion,  when  Wilkes  was 
attacking  Garrick  in  the  year  after  his 
death  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend,  "I 
"believe  he  is  right,  sir.  Oi  (pUoi,  ov 
^'(piXog — he  had  friends,  but  no  friend. 
"Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no 
"man  to  whom  he  wished  to  nnbosom 
"  himself.  He  found  people  always  ready 
"  to  applaud  him ,  and  that  always  for  the 
"same  thing:  so  he  saw  life  with  g^reat 
"uniformity.  Garrick,"  he  continued, 
"was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheerfullest 
"  man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  pro- 
"fession  which  is  supposed  to  give  in- 
"dulgence  to  licentiousness;  and  a  man 
"who  gave  away  freely  money  acquired 
"  by  himself."    BcmeUt  vn,  201-2. 
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smiling,  "Garrick  speaks  to 
"us."*  The  condescension  of 
patronage  was  at  least  a  very 
J  g  harmless  long  pole,  and 
■^ — —  Goldsmith  might  have 
^^39.  taken  a  few  taps  from  it. 
A  mere  sensitive  though  clever 
thinker  like  Hans  Andersen, 
fretting  behind  the  scenes,  will 
talk  of  an  actor  putting  himself 
in  one  scale  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  another;  but  a  pro- 
foundly just  man  like  Goethe, 
wise  in  a  theatre  as  everywhere 
else,  will  show  you  that  the  ac- 
tor's love  of  admiration  is  a  part 
of  his  means  to  please,  and  that 
he  is  nothing  if  he  seem  not 
something  to  himself  and  others. 
Not  to  be  omitted,  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  to  be  palliated,  is 
Garrick's  large  share  of  blame  in 
this  special  instance.  His  first 
professions  should  not  have 
merged,  as  they  did,  into  ex- 
cuses and  delays;  but  should 
have  taken,  either  way,  a  deci- 
sive tone.  Keeping  up  fair  words 
of  success  to  Goldsmith,  it  would 
seem  he  gave  private  assurances 
to  Johnson  and  Reynolds  that 
the  comedy  could  not  possibly 

*  Boswetlj  vn.  98-100.  On  the  same 
occasion  Johnson  asserted  Garrfck's 
liberality  and  charity ,  though  he  added, 
"With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  no- 
*' thing  to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea 
"with  him  long  ago,  when  Peg  WofBng- 
*'  ton  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at  her  for 
"  makiitg  it  too  strong.  He  had  then  be- 
*•  gon  to  feel  money  in  his  purse ,  and  did 
"  not  know  when  he  should  have  enough 
"  of  it."  When  he  told  the  same  story  to 
Reynolds,  he  said  that  Garrick's  ex- 
postuhitlon  to  Peg  about  the  tea  was  in 
these  words,  "Why,  it  is  as  red  as 
"  blood ! "    And  see  cmte^  h  30«. 


succeed.  Interviews  followed  at 
his  own  house;  explanations,  and 
proposals  for  alteration;  doubt- 
ful acquiescence,  and  doubtful 
withdrawal  of  it.  Matters  stood 
thus,  the  season  meanwhile  pass^ 
ing  to  its  close,  when  Gold- 
smith, whose  wants  had  never 
been  so  urgent,  and  whose  im- 
mediate chances  of  relieving 
them  had  been  lost  through  Gar- 
rick's  delays,  thought  himself 
justified  in  asking  the  manager 
to  advance  him  a  small  sum  upon 
a  note  of  one  of  the  Newberys. 
Garrick  had  at  this  time  renewed 
his  promise  to  act  the  play;  and 
was  in  all  probability  very  glad 
to  lend  the  money,  and  profit  by 
what  advantage  it  might  offer 
him.  It  is  certain  that  soon  after- 
wards he  suggested  to  the  luck- 
less dramatist,  as  essential  to  his 
success,  a  series  of  important 
alterations  which  were  at  once 
and  with  some  indignation  re- 
jected. 

The  leading  characters  in  the 
piece  were  three ;  and  are  under- 
stood to  remain,  at  present,  much 
as  when  they  left  Garrick's 
hands.  In  Honejnvood,  who 
gives  the  comedy  its  title,*  we 

*  Ths  Qood'Natured  Man.  It  is.  not  nn- 
interesting  that,  apparently  quite  un- 
known to  Goldsmith,  Fielding  should 
have  written  a  comedy  with  this  precise 
title  a  few  years  before  his  death.  It  wi^s 
the  last  of  his  performances  for  the  stage, 
and  its  history  is  rather  curious.  It  was 
of  course  handed  by  Fielding  to  Garrick, 
who  appears  to  have  askea  Sir  Chailes 
Hanbuiy  Williams  to  read  it;  and  on  Sir 
Charles  accepting  the  mission  to  Rns^ia, 
the  manuscript  accompanied  him  to 
those  inhospitable  parts.  Meanwhile  Gar- 
ri0k  hud  foi^ott^n  aU  i^bon«  it;  tlie  fgttifS, 
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have  occasional  conscious  glance, 
not  to  be  mistaken,  at  the  writer's 
infirmities.     Nor   is    there 


own 


novelist  wiis  dead;  and  to  the  inquiries  of 
liis  brother  and  friends ,  who  found  allu- 
sions to  it  in  his  papers  and  wished  to 
recover  it,  the  Drury-lane  manager  could 
give  no  satisfactory  clue.  But  after 
nearly  twenty  years ,  Garrick  was  askCKl 
to  look  at  a  tattered  and  much  injured 
MS.  comedy  which  Sir  Charles  Williams 
was  supposed  to  have  written,  and  had 
not  read  a  page  when  he  jumped  out  of 
his  chair  with  the  delighted  exclama- 
tion, "Why,  this  is  Harry  Fielding's  lost 
"comedy I"  This  was  two  years  after 
Goldsmith's  death.  In  the  following 
year,  with  alterations  by  himself  and 
Sheridan ,  and  with  one  of  his  prologues 
foil  of  witty  and  genial  allusion  to  Field- 
ing's immortal  novels,  the  comedy  was 
acted  with  only  moderate  success;  but 
Goldsmith  having  meanwhile  appro- 
priated the  chief  title,  it  was  called  The 
Fathers,  or,  the  Qood-Natured  Man,  and  so 
appears  in  Murphy's  edition  of  Fielding. 
Connected  with  it,  I  regret  to  add,  a 
bitter  dispute  arose  between  Sir  John 
Fielding  and  Garrick ,  among  whose  un- 
published papers  I  find  several  alludions 
to  it.  For  example,  one  of  Sir  John 
Fielding's  angriest  letters  is  thus  en- 
dorsed, in  Garrick's  handwriting :  "The 
"beginning  of  my  correspondence  with 
"Sir  John  Fielding  was  thus.  His  bro- 
"tiier,  the  late  Mr.  Fielding,  was  my  par- 
"tieular  Friend;  he  had  written  a 
*f  Comedy  called  the  Oood-Naiured  Man, 
"which,  being  lent  to  his  different 
"  friends ,  was  lost  for  twenty  years.  It 
'Muckilv  fell  to  my  lot  to  discover  it 
"  Had  I  found  a  mine  of  gold  upon  my 
'*own  land,  it  could  not  have  given  me 
"more  pleasure.  I  immediately  went  to 
**hia  brother,  Sir  John,  and  told  him  the 
"  story  of  my  discovery,  and  immediately 
"witii  aU  the  warmth  imaginable  offered 
*\  my  services  to  prepare  it  for  the  Stage. 
'*He  thanked  me  cordially  and  we  parted 
'^with  mutual  expressions  of  kindness." 
To  this  I  will  add  the  concluding  pas- 
sages (on  the  whole  very  honourable  to 
Garrick)  of  the  letter  with  which  he  met 
Sir  John's  most  pettUant  explosion.  The 
allusion  to  "the  innocent"  is  to  the 
^mily  of  the  great  novelist,  for  whose 
benefit  the  comedy  was  to  be  put  on  the 


any  disposition  to  make  light  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  errors  which 
arise  from  easiness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  tend  to  uninten-  ^  g 
tional  confusions  of  right 
and  wrong,  have  never  ^^^9- 
been  touched  with  a  happier 
severity.  Splendid  as  they  seem, 
and   borrowing   still   the   name 

stage.  "  We  will  if  you  please  not  be  the 
"  trumpets  of  our  own  virtues  (a^  Shake- 
**  speare  says) ,  but  take  care  that  the  in- 
"nocent  do  not  suffer  by  our  mistakes. 
"  There  shall  be  no  Anathema  dbDoailced 
".against  them  by  me.  If  my  thoughts 
"and  alteration  of  the  plan  of  the  Good» 
^^Natured  Mam  will  be  of  the  least  servico 
"to  their  welfare,  I  will  go  on  with  my 
"scribbling  With  pleasure;  though  my 
"health  is  at  present  so  precarious  that  I 
"  am  really  afraid  to  undertake  the  whole 
"  (for  much  is  wanted)  lest  the  business 
"should  be  retarded  by  my  leaving  Lon- 
"don  or  the  kingdom.  What  could  you 
"possibly  mean  by  saying  that  the  mis- 
"  chief  to  the  poor  innocent  £Eunily  would 
"not  be  so  great  as  my  anger  teaches  me 
"to  believe?  Surely  these,  Sir  John, 
"were  the  dictates  of  ycwr  anger  and  not 
"in«M«;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
"  now  it  is  passed  you  are  sorry  that  you 
"said  it,  as  barbarity  is  as  great  a 
"stranger  to  my  nature  as  fiUsehood  is  to 
"yours.  If  you  have  obliged  and  honored 
"  me  I  thank  you :  that  you  never  were 
"  in  the  way  to  be  obliged  by  me  is  cer- 
"tain ,  or  I  should  certidnly  have  done  it. 
"  Some  reciprocal  acts  of  kindness  passed 
"between  your  Brother  and  me  too 
"trifling  to  be  mentioned— bnt  his  praise 
"  is  fame.  You  might  have  guessed  at  my 
"  warmth  to  you  and  yours ,  by  the  plea- 
"  sure  I  had  in  the  discovery  of  the  lost 
"treasure.  What  you  have  said  kindly, 
"I  will  remember;  what  unkindly,  I  will 
"  forget.  I  will  not  say  Farewell.  D.  Gar- 
"rick."  In  another  letter,  less  good- 
natured,  and  which  on  better  thoughts 
Garrick  appears  to  have  withheld,  the 
actor  ridicules  the  angry  magistrate's  stylo 
of  passing  from  the  third  to  the  first  per- 
son in  his  letters.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  that  this  was  an  ordinary 
habit  with  Sir  John.  See  ChmmUe  CoT' 
respondmce,  n,  366-7i 
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from  some  neighbouring  duty, 
they  are  shown  for  what  they 
really  are ;  and  not  all  our  hking 
1767.  ^^^  goodnature,  nor  all  the 
-- — '-  mirth  it  gives  us  in  this 
^*'39-  comedy,  can  prevent  our 
seeing,  with  its  help,  that  there 
is  a  charity  which  may  be  a  great 
injustice,  a  sort  of  benevolence 
for  which  weakness  would  be  the 
better  name,  and  friendship  that 
may  be  nothing  but  credulity. 
In  Croaker  we  have  the  contrast 
and  foil  to  this,  and  one  of  the 
best  drawn  characters  of  modern 
comedy.  In  the  way  of  wit, 
Wycherly  and  Congreve  have 
done  few  things  better;  and  Far- 
quhar  himself  could  not  have 
surpassed  the  heartiness  of  it,  or 
thrown  into  the  croaking  a  more 
unctuous  enjoyment.  We  feel  it 
to  be  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  be 
miserable  with  Croaker.  His 
friend  Dick  Doleful  was  quite 
right  when  he  discovered  that  he 
rhymed  to  joker.  The  Rambler's 
brief  sketch  of  "Suspirius  the 
"screech-owl"  supplied  some 
hints  for  the  character;*  but  the 

*  "Johnson  told  me  that  he  acknow- 
"ledged  this  to  him/'  Bostcell,  i.  250. 
Again,  "I  observed  it  was  the  Suspiring 
'*  of  his  Rambler  (No.  59).  He  said  Gold- 
"  smith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed  it 
"from  thence."  m.  38.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  notwithstanding,  that  Gold- 
smith seems  to  have  Iborrowed  more 
largely  from  one  of  his  own  essays  in 
filling  in  the  rich  touches  of  the  charac- 
ter, than  from  anything  of  Johnson's.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  philosopher  in  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  for  example  (Letter 
xcn) ,  whose  science  has  only  the  effect 
of  making  him  miserable,  we  are  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Croaker  (now  and 
then,  too,  of  Swift's  immortal  liAputa), 


masterly  invention,  and  rich 
breadth  of  comedy,  which  made  a 
living  man  out  of  this  half  page 

and  his  glorious  absurdities.  Let  me 
quote  one  or  two  entries  from  the  doleful 
philosopher's  diary.  **The  moon  is,  I 
'^  find ,  at  her  old  pranks.  Her  appulses, 
"librations,  and  other  irregularities  in- 
" deed  amaze  me.  My  daughter,  too,  is 
"this  morning  gone  off  with  a  grenadier. 
"No  way  surprising.  I  was  never  able 
"to  give  her  a  relish  for  wisdom.  She 
"  ever  promised  to  be  a  mere  expletive  in 
"the  creation.  But  the  moon,  the  moon 
"gives  me  real  uneasiness."^  "The  obli- 
"quity  of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic  is 
"  now  twenty  minutes  less  than  when  it 
**was  observed  two  thousand  years  ago 
"by  Piteas.  If  this  be  the  case,  in  six 
"  thousand  the  obliquity  vnll  be  still  less 
"  by  a  whole  degree,  .  .  and  in  the  space 
"of  about  a  million  of  years,  England 
"will  actually  travel  to  the  Antarctic 
"pole.  I  shudder  at  the  change!  How 
"shall  our  unhappy  grandchildren  en- 
"dure  the  hideous  climate!  A  million 
"of  years  will  soon  be  accomplished: 
"they  are  but  a  moment  when  compared 
"  to  eternity ;  then  shall  our  charming 
"country,  as  I  may  say,  in  a  moment  of 
"time,  resemble  the  hideous  wilderness 
"  of  Nova  Zembla.  . .  .  To-night ,  by  my 
"calculation,  the  long-predicted  comet  is 
"  to  make  its  first  appearance.  Heavens ! 
"what  terrors  are  impending  over  our 
"little  dim  speck  of  earth!  Dreadful 
"visitation!  Are  we  to  be  scorched  in 
"its  fires,  or  only  smothered  in  the 
"vapour  of  its  tail?  That  is  the  ques- 
"tion!  Thoughtless  mortals,  go  build 
"  houses ,  plant  orchards ,  purchase 
"estates,  for  to-morrow  you  die.  But 
"what  if  the  comet  should  not  come? 
"That  would  be  equally  fatal.  Comets 
"are  servants  which  periodically  return 
"  to  supply  the  sun  with  ftiel.  If  our  sun, 
"therefore,  should  be  disappointed  of  the 
"expected  supply,  and  all  his  fuel  be  in 
"the  mean  time  burnt  out,  he  must  ex- 
"pire  like  an  exhausted  taper.  What  a 
"miserable  situation  must  our  earth  be 
"in  without  his  enlivening  rays!  . . .  The 
"comet  has  not  yet  appeared.  I  am  sorry 
"for  It:  first,  sorry  because  my  calcula- 
"tion  is  false;  secondly,  sorry  lest  the 
"sun  should  want  fUel;  thirdly,  sorry 
"lest  the  wits  should  lan^h  at  oar  er** 
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of  a  book,  were  entirely  Gold- 
smith's. It  is  the  business  of  the 
stage  to  deal  with  what  lies  about 
us  most  familiarly ,  humanitas 
humanissima ;  and  it  is  the  test  of 
a  dramatist  of  genius  that  he 
should  make  matters  of  this  kind, 
in  themselves  the  least  remote, 
appear  to  be  the  most  original. 
No  one  had  seen  him  on  the 
stage  before;  yet  every  one  had 
known,  or  been,  his  own  Croaker. 
For  all  the  world  is  for  ever 
croaking,  more  or  less;  and  only 
a  few  know  why.  "Never  mind 
"the  world,"  says  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Croaker  to  her  too  anxious 
lord;  "never  mind  the  world,  my 
"dear,  you  were  never  in  a  plea- 
"santer  place  in  your  life."  On 
the  other  hand,  who  does  not 
feel  that  Mr.  Croaker  is  also 
right  after  his  fashion ?  "  There's 
"9ie  advantage  of  fretting  away 
"our  misfortunes  beforehand,  we 
**  never  feel  fhem  when  they 
"come."  In  excellent  harmony 
with  these  imaginary  misfor- 
tunes, too,  are  the  ideal  ac- 
Quaintances  of  Lofty;  as  new  to 
tlie  stage,  and  as  conmionly  met 
with  in  the  street.  Jack  Lofty  is 
the  first  of  the  family  of  Jack 
Brags,  who  have  since  been  so 
laughter-moving  in  books  as  well 
as  theatres;  nor  is  his  mirth 
without  a  moral.  "I  begin  to 
"find  that  the  man  who  first  in- 
" vented    the    art    of    speaking 

"roneous  predictions;  and,  fourthly, 
"  sorry  because  if  it  appears  to-night ,  it 
"must  necessarily  come  within  the 
"sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and 
"Heaven  help  the  unhappy  country  on 
"  which  it  happens  to  fall  I " 


"truth,  was  a  much  cunninger 
"fellow  than  I  thought  him." 
This  was  Mrs.  Inchbald's  favourite 
character;  when  it  fell  into  ^  g 
the  hands  of  the  admirable  ^^  ^' 
Lewis,  on  the  play's  repro-  ^^  39* 
duction  half  a  century  since,  it 
became  a  general  favourite ;  and 
when  a  proposed  revival  of  the 
comedy  was  interrupted  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  the  best  theatrical 
management  within  my  recollec- 
tion, it  was  the  character  selected 
for  personation  by  the  cele- 
brated actor  who  then  held  Gar- 
rick's  office  and  power  in  the 
theatre.* 

Yet  on  the  unlucky  Lofty  it 
was  that  the  weight  of  Garrick's 
hostile  criticism  descended.  He 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  comedy,  its 
important  figures  were  Croaker 
and  Honeywood;  that  anything 
which  drew  off  attention  from 
them  must  damage  the  theatrical 
effect ;  and  that  a  new  character 
should  be  introduced,  not  to 
divide  interest  or  laughter  with 
theirs,  but  to  bring  out  their 
special  contrasts  more  broadly. 
It  was  a  criticism  unworthy  of 
Garrick,  because  founded  on  the 
most  limited  stage  notions;  yet 
he  adhered  to  it  pertinaciously. 
He  would  play  the  alteration,  if 
made ;  but  he  would  not  play  the 
comedy  as  it  stood.  Goldsmith 
made  in  the  first  instance  very 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Mr.  Macready,  who 
contemplated  the  revival  of  the  Oood-Na- 
twedMuH  during  his  last  season  atDrury- 
lane. 
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violent  objections;  softened  into 
remonstrance  and  persuasion, 
which  he  found  equally  unavail- 
ing; is  described  to  have 
written  many  letters,  which 
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^^'39'  displayed  in  more  than 
the  confusion  of  their  language 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  their 
writing  the  anxiety  and  eager- 
ness of  the  writer;  and  at  last, 
under  the  bitter  goad  of  his 
pecuniary  wants,  is  understood 
to  have  made  partial  concession. 
But  it  had  come  too  late.  The 
alterations  were  certainly  not 
made,  though  the  comedy  re 
mained  some  time  longer  in  Gar- 
rick's  hands.  There  was  a  Ion; 
fluctuation  between  doubt  an< 
encouragement,  says  the  Percy 
Memoir y  "with  his  usual  uncer- 
"tainty.''  The  truth  appears  to 
have  been,  that  the  more  Garrick 
examined  the  comedy,  the  less 
available  to  his  views  he  found 
it;  and  he  was  at  last  driven  to 
an  expedient  he  had  before  found 
serviceable,  when  more  had  been 
promised  than  he  was  able  to 
j)erform,  and  his  authorial  rela- 
tions were  become  somewhat 
complex.  He  proposed  a  sort  of 
arbitration.  But  poor  Goldsmith 
smarted  more  under  this  than 
any  other  part  of  the  tedious 
negotiation;  and,  on  Garrick's 
proceeding  to  name  for  his  arbi- 
trator Whitehead  the  laureate, 
who  was  acting  at  the  time  as  his 
"reader"  of  new  plays  for  Drury- 
lane,  a  dispute  of  so  much 
vehemence  and  anger  ensued, 
that  the  services  of  Burke  as 
well  as  Reynolds  were  needed  to 


moderate  the  disputants.  Of  all 
the  manager's  slights  of  the  poet, 
this  was  forgotten  last;  and  oc- 
casion to  recall  it  was  always 
seized  with  bitterness.  There 
was  in  the  following  year  a  hide- 
ously unintelligible  play  called 
ZingiSf  forced  upon  Garrick  by  a 
"distinguished  officer  in  the  In- 
"dian  service,"  and  by  Garrick 
forced  nine  nights  upon  the 
pubhc,  as  to  which  the  same  pro- 
cess again  took  place,  under  re- 
solute protest  from  the  gallant 
author.  "I  think  it  very  un- 
"  necessary,"  said  the  gallant  CoL 
Alexander  Dow,  and  being  a 
stronger  man  than  Goldsmith  he 
carried  his  point,  "to  submit  the 
"tragedy  to  any  man's  judgment 
"but  yours  ...  I  know  not  in 
"what  manner  Doctor  Goldsmith 
"came  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
"transaction;  but  it  is  certain 
"that  he  mentioned  it  publicly 
"last  night  at  Ranelaeh,  to  a 
"gentleman  who  asked  me  in  a 
"jeering  manner,  IVhat  sentence 
^^the  committee  of  critics  had  parsed 
"on  my  play  V^* 

*  Oarrick  Carreaprndence ,  i.  306.  Col. 
Dow  was  now  living  with  James  Mac- 
pherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  the  full- 
mouthed  style  of  which  had  been  his 
tragic  model.  Garlyle  dined  with  him  in 
London  at  the  time,  meeting  at  his 
table  "Dr.  John  Douglas  and  Garrick, 
"the  two  Hacphersons,  John  Home,  and 
"DayidHume;"  and  relates  a  stoiy  he 
told  them  of  having  had  charge  of  the 
Great  Mogul  with  two  regiments  under 
his  command  at  Delhi,  and  of  having  had 
a  strpng  temptation  to  dethrone  the 
monarch  and  mount  the  throne  in  his 
stead,  "which  he  said  he  could  easily 
"have  done:"  replying  to  Carlyle*s  in- 
quiry what  caused  him  to  desist,  "that  it 
"  was  reflecting  on  what  his  old  school- 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  pf  feeling,  between  Garrick 
and  Goldsmith,  when  a  piece  of 
news  came  suddenly  to,  their 
knowledge,  in  no  small  degree 
interesting  to  both.  Beard's  un- 
certainty as  to  his  own  and 
his  father-in-law's  property  in 
Covent-garden  had  closed  at  last, 
in  a  very  unexpected  arrange- 
ment. Early  in  the  May  of  this 
year  Colman's  mother  (who  was 
sister  to  Lady  Bath)  died,  leav- 
ing him  a  legacy  of  six  thousand 
pounds ;  and  this  strengthened 
him  for  a  step,  of  which  it  is 
probable  that  Garrick,  in  a  letter 
already  quoted,  threw  out  the 
first  brooding  germ.  They  had 
but  patched  and  darned  their 
quarrel;*  and  on  the  occasion  of 
a  comedy  by  Colman  from  Vol 
taire  (TJie  English  Merchant)  pro- 
duced in  this  preceding  February, 
new  rents  had  shown  themselves, 
Meanwhile  it  was  reported  that 
two  men  of  mere  business, 
named  Harris  and  Rutherford. 
were  in  treaty  with  Beard; 
but  another  rumour  was  with 
greater  difficulty  believed,  to  the 
effect  that  inducements  had  been 
successfully  thrown  out  to  Powell, 
notwithstanding  his  habit,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  letters,  of 
teaching  his  wife  and  children  to 
bless  Garrick's  name,  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  Drury-lane 
ei^asements  and  enlist  him  in 
hostility  to  Garrick.  .   "I   have 

"  fellows  at  Dunbar  would  think  of  Wm 
"for  being  guilty  of  such    an  action/* 
Autobiography,  505. 
*  0anick  ume^^mdenQe^  is  252^ 


"not  always  met  with  gratitude 
"in  a  playhouse,"  had  been  the 
latter'?  remark,  while  Powell*s 
gratitude  was  overflowing :  ^^ 
and  here  was  an  illustra- 
tion  of  it  quite  unex-  ^^-^9- 
pected.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  interest  which,  in  the 
midgt  of  all  his  jealousies  of 
temperament,  the  great  actor 
had  evinced  for  his  young  com- 
petitor; and  from  a  narrative 
which  necessarily  throws  into 
prominence  the  weaker  points  of 
his  character,  it  should  not  be 
omitted  that  he  really  loved  his 
art,  and  desired  always  to  see  it 
advanced  in  esteem.  ^^  Make  sure 
"of  your  ground  in  every  step 
"you  take,"  had  been  his  advice 
to  Powell.  "The  famous  Baron* 
"of  France  used  to  say,  that  an 
"actor  should  be  nursed  in  the  lap 
^^of  Queens;  by  which  he  meant 
"that  the  best  accomplishments 
"were  necessary  to  form  a  ^eat 
"actor.  Read  at  your  leisure 
^' other  books  besides  plays  in 
"which  you  are  concerned.  Do 
not  sacrifice  your  taste  and 
feelings  to  applause:  convert 
"an  audience  Ko  your  manner,  do 
"not  be  converted  to  theirs."  It 
was  ill  return  to  find  Powell  now 
secretly  deserting  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy!  "It  is  impossible 
"that  it  should  hurt  us,"  Garrick 
nevertheless  wrote  to  his  bro- 
ther, with  a  sense  that  it  would 

♦  The  French  aotor,  Baron.  Grimm 
records  the  saying  in  proof  of  Baron's 
preposterous  vanity.  The  letter  quoted 
is  that  of  December  X764.  Gat,  Cor.  i, 
177-8.   Sqq  aMfc,  i,  266-7,  aa4  296-7, 
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hurt  them  visible  in  every  line. 
"If  Powell  is  to  be  director,  we 
"have  reason  to  rejoice;  for  he 
1767  "^^  finely  calculated  for 
^JiL.  "management.  What  a 
iEt 39-  « strange  affair!  We  shall 
"know  all  in  time.  I  am  satis- 
"fied,  be  the  news  true  or  false.'** 
He  knew  more  when  he  next 
wrote,  and  was  less  able  to  com- 
prehend it;  but  he  protested  that 
everybody  would  be  surprised  at 
the  ease  and  litde  concern  he 
should  manifest  on  the  occasion, 
and  proceeded  to  give  his  bro- 
ther amusing  proofs  of  equa- 
nimity. "I  am  sure  there  is 
"something  in  it;  and  yet,  the 
"more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
"am  puzzled.  Who  finds  money? 
"what  is  the  plan?  who  are  the 
"directors?  Damn  me  if  I  com 
"prehend  it,  but  I  shall  know 
"more.  What!  has  Holland  no 
"hand  in  this?  Is  Ae  hummed? 
"I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
"matter,  nor  have  I  the  least 
"notion  of  their  doing  anything 
"to  ^ve  us  one  moment  of  un- 
"easmess."** 

Holland,  though  a  young  actor 
in  the  same  walk  and  of  ambi- 
tious expectations,  had  a  most 
romantic  friendship  for  Powell; 
had  first  introduced  him  to  Gar- 
rick;  had  surrendered  parts  to 
him  which  at  the  time  were 
understood  to  be  his  own;  and, 
strangely  enough,  while  the 
sudden  death  of  Powell  was 
matter  of  general  regret  in  less 
than  two  years  from  this  date, 

*  Qarrick  Correspondence,  I.  2M. 
**  Ibid,  I.  256t 


himself  very  suddenly  died.  But 
he  had  not  the  means  to  join 
Powell  in  such  a  scheme  as  the 

Present,  and  the  doubt  of 
owell's  own  means  was  a  very 
natural  one  on  Garrick's  part. 
The  money  required,  as  he  had 
himself  before  stated,  was  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  Harris 
and  Rutherford  contributed  half; 
and  with  whatever  reason  he 
had  questioned  PowelPs  tact  for 
the  management,  his  inability  to 
supply  the  money  might  at  any 
rate  be  supposed  unquestionable. 
But  even  Garrick  seems  as  little 
to  have  known  what  a  fashion  his 
handsome  young  rival  had  be- 
come, without  as  well  as  within 
the  theatre,  as  that  in  two  short 
years  this  fashion,  and  its  at- 
tendant dissipation,  would  claim 
their  victim.*  Eleven  thousand 
pounds  were  advanced  towards 
Powell's  share  in  the  patent,  by 
the  means  and  intercession  of  a 
famous  beauty;  and  Colman, 
having  added  to  his  mother's 
legacy  by  a  loan  from  Becket  the 
bookseller,  consented  to  supply 
Powell's  ignorance  of  manage- 
ment, and  become  purchaser  of 
the  fourth  share.  The  matter 
was  finally  arranged ;  another  im- 
portant desertion  was  effected 
from  Drury-lane  in  the  person  of 
Yates  and  his  wife  (an  exquisite, 

♦  Powell  died  at  Bristol,  on  the  7tli 
Jnly,  1769 ,  of  a  rheumatic  fever  and  sore 
throat,  and  a  very  handsome  monument 
to  his  memory  testified  the  general  re- 
gret. Colman  wrote  rather  a  poor  poeti- 
cal inscription  for  the  marble,  which 
however  sufdced  to  raise  a  homet^s  nost 
of  deans  and  prebends  round.his  ears. 
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gentle  actress,  though  Kitty 
Clive,  in  one  of  her  letters,*  ob- 
jects to  her  habit  of  "totering 
"about  to  much,  and  flumping 
"down  to  often") ;  and  the  a^ee- 
ments  were  signed  before  Gar- 
rick  again  wrote  from  Bath  to 
his  brother.  He  was  now  un- 
easy enough.  "Powell  is  a 
"scoundrel,"  he  said,  "and  Col- 
**man  will  repent  his  conjunction 
"in  every  vein.  ...  I  hope  to 
*'God  that  my  partner  has  not 
"talked  with  Powell  of  an  agree- 
"ment,  or  a  friendly  intercourse, 
*' between  the  houses;  that  would 
"be  ruin  indeed!  I  cannot  for- 
**give  Powell."**    His  partner, 

*  Penes  me.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  re- 
lated that  when  he  and  Garrick  sat  to- 
gether in  the  orchestra  on  the  first  night 
of  Jephson^B  Braganza,  he  saw  Garrick 
■nffosed  with  tears  at  Mrs.  Yates.  James 
Harris  (the  author  of  Hermes)  thus  de- 
scribes to  Dr.  Hoadly  her  benefit  in  the 
foUgwing  Covent-garden  season :  *'  Never 
"a  fuller — pit  and  boxes  thrown  to- 
'*gether:  she  acted  the  part  of  Electra  in 
"the  Orestes  of  Voltaire,  translated  on 
** purpose  for  her.  For  tone,  and  just- 
"ness  of  elocution,  for  uninterrupted 
"attention,  for  everything  that  was 
"nervous,  various,  elegant,  and  true  in 
"attitudes  and  action,  I  never  saw  her 
"equal  but  in  Garrick,  and  forgive  me 
'*for  saying  I  cannot  call  him  her  superior 
" .  .  Fame  reports  her  to  have  had  inter- 
"  views  this  summer  at  Paris  with  the 
"incomparable  Madame  Clairon.  She  is 
*'soon  to  act  Medea,  for  the  benefit  of 
"her  husband."  Wooll's  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Joseph  Wurton,  342. 

*♦  Oar.  Cor.  i.  256.  And  see  this  great 
theatrical  feud  intelligently  and  fairly 
stated  in  the  prefatory  memoir  to  Oarrick 
Correspondence,  i.  xliv-v.  XLvn-viu.  See 
also  Murphy's  Life  of  Oarrick,  n.  48-9 ;  and 
Peake's  Colman  Family^  1. 192-8.  Further 
notices  of  the  dispute,  and  much  curious 
matter  in  reference  to  the  new  theatrical 
management,  will  be  found  in  Foot's  Life 
of  Murphy,  346,  &c. 
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Lacy,  had  so  spoken,  and  had 
indiscreetly  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  friendship.  This, 
Garrick  at  once  withdrew;  g 
and  exacting,  as  he  had  ■— — '- 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  "^39. 
Powell's  bond  of  a  thousand 
pounds  forfeited  by  the  breach 
of  his  engagement,  he  brought 
over  Barry  and  Mrs.  Dancer  to 
Drury-lane  by  a  bribe  of  ;f  1500 
a  year,  and  openly  prepared  for 
war. 

From  the  Yateses,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted.  Gold- 
smith probably  heard  of  all  this 
while  in  progress,  and  naturally 
with  some  satisfaction.  He  made 
immediate  overtures  to  Colman. 
By  midsummer,  Powell  being  in 
Bristol  and  the  other  two  partners 
abroad,  Colman  was  in  the  thjck 
of  his  new  duties;  and,  for- 
tunately for  Goldsmith,  being 
left  to  make  his  preparations 
alone,  his  first  acts  of  manage- 
ment (as  he  afterwards  stated 
during  his  disputes  with  his  fel- 
low-patentees') were  "the  receiv- 
"ing  a  comedy  of  Doctor  Gold- 
" smith,  and  making  an  engage- 
"ment  with  Mr.  Macklin,"  with- 
out consulting  Harris  and  Ruther- 
ford, as  he  knew  not  where  to 
direct  to  them.  Very  creditable, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  was  this 
manifestation  of  sympathy  on 
Colman's  part  to  an  untriea  bro- 
ther dramatist;  and  Goldsmith, 
though  so  wearied  already  with 
his  dramatic  experience  as  to 
have  resolved  that  his  first 
should  be  his  last  comedy,  might 
fairly  think  and  rejoice,  for  others 
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if  not  for  himself,  that  dramatic 
poets  were  likely  for  the  future 
to  have  a  protector  who  would 
decline  taking  advantage 
of  their  dependent  situa- 


^767- 


^^^9-  tion,  and  scorn  the  im- 
portance derivable  from  trifling 
with  their  anxieties.  The  words 
are  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to 
Colman,  which  now  lies  before 
me;  which  was  found  the  other 


day  among  the  papers  of  Col- 
man's  successor  at  the  Hay- 
market;*  and  of  which  I  here 
present  a  fac-simile  to  the  reader. 
A  man's  handwriting  is  part  of 
himself,  and  helps  to  complete 
his  portraiture. 

*  For  this  letter,  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Morris ,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Haymarket  Theatre ,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  executor, 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Raymond. 
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Having  taken  this  decisive 
step,  Goldsmith  wrote  on  the 
following  day  to  the  now  rival 
manager,  who  had  left  town  for 
Lichfield;  and,  though  his  letter 
shows  the  coolness  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  it  is  a 
curious  proof  of  his  deference  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  Garrick  that 
he  should  use  only  the  name  of 
the  old  Covent-garden  patentee, 
and  put  forth  what  he  had  re- 
cently done  with  his  play  under 
cover  of  his  original  intention  in 
respect  to  it.  His  letter  is  dated 
London,  July  20,  1767,  and  runs 
thus:  "Sir,  A  few  days  ago  Mr. 
"Beard  renewed  his  claim  to  the 
"piece  which  I  had  written  for 
"his  stage,  and  had  as  a  friend 
"submitted  to  your  perusal.  As 
**I  found  you  had  very  great  dif- 
" Acuities  about  that  piece,  I 
"complied  with  his  desire;  think- 
"ing  it  wrong  to  take  up  the  at- 
"tention  of  my  friends  with  such 
"petty  concerns  as  mine,  or  to 
"load  your  good  nature  by  a 
"compliance  rather  with  tneir 
"requests  than  my  merits.  I  am 
"extremely  sorry  that  you  should 
"think  me  warm  at  our  last 
"meeting;  your  judgment  cer- 
"tainly  ought  to  be  free,  especi- 
"ally  in  a  matter  which  must  in 
"some  measure  concern  your 
"own  credit  and  interest.  I  as- 
"sure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  dis- 
"  position  to  differ  with  you  on 
"this  or  any  other  account,  but 
"am  with  an  high  opinion  of 
"your  abilities  and  a  very  .real 
"esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
"humble  servant,  Ouver  Gold- 


Z1 


"SMITH.**  To  this  Garrick  an- 
swered by  a  letter,  dated  five 
days  later  from  Lichfield,  in  these 
terms:  "Sir,  I  was  at  ^  , 
^*  Birmingham  when  your  -— — - 
"letter  came  to  this  place,  ^^''^^' 
"or  I  should  have  thanked  you 
"for  it  immediately.  I  was  in- 
"deed  much  hurt  that  your 
"warmth  at  our  last  meeting  mis- 
"took  my  sincere  and  friendly 
"attention  to  your  play,  for  the 
"remains  of  a  former  misunder- 
"  standing  which  I  had  as  much 
"forgot  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
"What  I  said  to  you  at  my  own 
"house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt 
"more  pain  in  giving  my  senti- 
"ments  than  you  possibly  would 
"in  receiving  them.  It  has  been 
"the  business,  and  ambition,  of 
"my  life,  to  live  upon  the  best 
"terms  with  men  of  genius;  and 
"as  I  know  that  Dr.  Goldsmith 

will  have  no  reason  to  change 
"his  present  friendly  disposition 
"towards  me,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
"any  future  opportunity  to  con- 
"vince  him  how  much  I  am  his 
"obedient  servant  and  well- 
"  wisher,  D.  Garrick." 

Thus  fairly  launched  was  this 
great  theatrical  rivalry;  which 
received  even  additional  zest 
from  the  spirit  with  which  Foote 
was  now  beginning  his  first 
regular  campaign  in  the  Hay- 
market,*  by  right  of  the  summer 

*  He  had  polled  down  the  old  theatre 
in  the  recess ,  and  having  rebuilt  it  as  it 
now  stands ,  opened  it  in  May  1767  with 
"an  occasional  prelude."  Bee^s  Lifei'of 
Foote,  prefixed  to  the  Works,  i.  cxxiv. 
The  original  theatre  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the   performance ,  of  Frencb 
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patent  the  Duke  of  York  had 
obtained  for  him  (some  compen- 
sation for  the  accident  at  Lord 
1767.  Mexborough's  the  preced 
■— — ^  ing  summer,  when  a  prao 
^^^9-  tical  joke  of  the  Duke's 
cost  Foote  his  leg),  and  with  help 
of  the  two  great  reinforcements 
already  secured  for  Drury-lane, 
of  Barry  and  his  betrothed  Mrs. 
Dancer,  afterwards  his  wife. 
They  played  in  a  poor  and  some- 
what absurd  tragedy  called  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury ,  which  had 
made  a  vast  sensation  in  Dublin ; 
and  it  is  related  of  Goldsmith, 
as  an  instance  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  embarked 
against  the  Drury-lane  party, 
that  he  took  whimsical  occa- 
sion during  its  performance  of 
turning  a  crowded  and  till  then 
favourable  audience  suddenly 
against  the  tragical  Countess 
and  her  representative,  by  ludi- 
crous allusion  to  another  kind 
of  actress  then  figuring  on  a 
wider  stage.  He  had  sat  out 
four  foolish  acts  with  great  calm- 
ness and  apparent  temper;  but 
as  the  plot  thickened  in  the  fifth, 
and  the  scene  became  filled  with 
"blood"  and  " slaughter,'^  he  got 
up  from  his  seat  in  a  great  hurry, 
cried  out  very  audibly,  ^* Brown- 
*'^riggl  Brownriggl  by   God!"  and 

plays,  at  that  tima  a  highly  fasliionablo 
amusement.  I  copy  from  a  newspaper  of 
15th  December,  1720,  the  announcement 
of  Its  first  opening:  "At  the  New  Theatoe 
"  in  the  Haymarket ,  between  Little  Sof* 
"folk-street  and"  James-street,  which  is 
**now  completely  finished,  will  be  per- 
'* formed  a  French  comedy,  as  soon  as 
"the  rest  of  the  actors  arriye  from 
"Paris."  , 


left  the  theatre.*  It  may  have 
been  partisanship,  but  it  was  also 
very  pardonable  wit. 

Nor,  if  partisanship  may  be 
justified  at  any  time,  was  it  here 
without  its  excuses.  He  had 
reason  to  think  Colmai>  em- 
barked in  a  good  work,  and  for 
which,  whether  knowingly  or  not, 
he  had  made  an  unexampled 
sacrifice.  On  the  death  of  stingy 
old  Lord  Bath  three  years  be- 
fore, he  had  left  his  enormous 
wealth  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling  to  an  old  brother  he 
despised,  with  a  sort  of  injunc- 
tion that  his  nephew  was  to  have 
part  in  its  ultimate  disposition; 
and  the  Covent-garden  arrange^ 
ments  had  not  long  been  com- 
pleted when  this  brother  (General 
Fultenev)  died,  leaving  Colman 
a  simple  four-hundred  a  year. 
His  connection  with  Miss  Ford 
the  actress  had  been  displeasing 
to  the  general;  but  the  unpar- 
donable offence  was  his  having 
secretly  turned  manager  of  a 
theatre.**  Miss  Ford  was  the 
mother  of  the  younger  Colman, 
now  a  child,  yet  already  old 
enough  to  feel,  as  he  remem- 
bered when  he  wrote  his  Random 
Records f  the  impression  at  this 
time  made  upon  him  by  the 
poet's  simple  and  playful  man- 
ners, and  by  that  love  of  chil- 
dren which  had  attended  Gold- 
smith through  life,  which  was 
noted  everywhere ,  and  made  it- 
self felt  at  even  the  small  dinner 
parties    of   pompous    Hawkins. 

♦  Davies^s  Life  of€ktlYid1t,  n.  168. 
«•  Witlpole'B  letters  toMeipn,  lu  96^ 
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<*I  little  thought  what  I  should 
**have  to  boast,"  says  Miss  Haw- 
kins, describing  her  experiences 
when  she  used  to  sit  upon  the 
carpet  in  the  drawing-room  till 
dinner  was  announced,  **when 
**  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play 
^^Jack  and  Gill  by  two  bits  of 
"paper  on  his  fingers."*  This 
lady  observed,  too,  a  distinction 
between  Johnson's  and  Garrick's 
way  with  children,**  which  the 
younger  Colman  partly  confirms 
m  contrasting  Goldsmith's  with 
Garrick's.  The  one,  he  tells  us, 
played  to  please  the  boy,  the 
other  as  though  to  please  him- 
self;*** and  not  even  Foote, 
with  his  knowing  broad  grin,  his 
snufF-begrimed  face,  and  his  un- 

*  Miss  Hawkins's  Anecdotes,  (1822),  7. 
**  "Garrick  liadafrown,  and  spoke 
**impetnously — ^Johnson  was  slow  and 
*'kind  in  his  way  to  children."  Miss 
Hawkins's  Afiecdotes,  23.  It  is  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  same  book  (not  her 
Memoirs ,  which  were  not  published  till  a 
few  years  later)  she  describes  very  plea- 
santly her  childish  recollection  of  Gar- 
rick:  "I  see  him  now,  in  a  dark  blue 
"  coat,  the  button-holes  bound  with  gold, 
'*  a  small  cocked-hat  laced  with  gold ,  his 
"waistcoat  very  open,  and  his  coun- 
'*tenance  never  at  rest,  and,  indeed, 
"seldom  his  person  .  .  .  sometimes  slt- 
*'tlng  on  a  table,  and  then,  if  he  saw 
"  my  brothers  at  a  distance  on  the  lawn, 
"  shooting  o£f  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow 
"in  a  spirited  chase  of  them  round  the 
"garden."    Anecdotes,  23. 

***  "All  this  was  very  kind  and  con- 
" descending,  but  it  wanted  the  bon- 
"hotnmie  of  Goldsmith,  who  played  to 
"please  the  boy,  whereas  Garrick  always 
"seemed  playing  to  please  himself,  as  he 
"did  in  a  theatre  ...  he  diverted  and 
"dazzled  me,  but  never  made  me  love 
"him;  and  I  had  always  this  feeling  for 
"him,  though  I  was  too  voung  to  define 
"it."  George  Colman's  nandom  Becords, 
I.  U7-U8. 


varying  salutation  of  "blow  your 
"nose,  child,"  was  to  him  half 
so  humorous  as  Goldsmith,  of 
whose  tenderness  of  course  ^  ^ 
he  had  nothing.  The  poet  — — ^ 
would  at  any  time,  for  -^^-sp- 
amusement  of  the  nursery,  dance 
a  mock  minuet,  sing  a  song,  or 
play  the  flute;  and  thought  little 
of  even  putting  on  his  best  wig 
the  wrong  side  foremost.  One 
of  these  childish  reminiscences 
will  bear  relating  in  detail. 
Drinking  coffee  one  evening  with 
Colman,  at  one  of  his  first  visits 
to  Richmond,  Goldsmith  took 
Uttle  George  upon  his  knee  to 
amuse  him;  and  being  rewarded 
for  his  pains  by  a  spiteful  slap 
in  the  lace,  summary  patemsil 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  soli- 
tary confinement  in  an  adjoining 
room.  But  here,  when  matters 
seemed  desperate  with  the  howl- 
ing and  screaming  little  pri- 
soner, the  door  was  unexpectedly 
unlocked  and  opened.  "It  was 
"the  tender-hearted  Doctor  him- 
"self,"  pursues  the  teller  of  the 
story,  "with  a  lighted  candle  in 
"his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his 
"countenance,  which  was  still 
"partially  red  from  the  effects  of 
"my  petulance.  I  sulked  and 
"sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and 
"soothed,  tin  I  began  to  brighten. 
"Goldsmith,  who  in  regard  to 
"children  was  hke  the  village 
"Preacher  he  has  so  beautifufly 
"described,  for  'their  welfare 
"•pleased  him,  and  their  cares 
"* distressed,'  seized  the  pro- 
"pitious  moment  of  returning 
"good  humour;  so  he  put  down 
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"the  candle,  and  began  to  con- 

"jure.     He   placed   three   hats 

**  which  happened  to  be  in  the 

1767     "''^om,  upon  the  carpet, 

'-  "and  a  shilling  under  each : 

JE.t.39.  «^^  shillings,  he  told  me, 
"were  England,  France,  and 
"Spain.  Ifey,  presto^  cockoloruml 
"cried  the  Doctor;  and  lol  on 
"uncovering  the  shillings,  which 
"had  been  dispersed  each  be- 
**neath  a  separate  hat,  they  were 
"all  found  congre^^ated  under 
"  one.  I  was  no  Pohtician  at  five 
"years  old,  and  therefore  might 
**not  have  wondered  at  the  sud- 
"den  revolution  which  brought 
^* England,  France,  and  Spain  all 
"under  one  crown;  but  as  I  was 
"also  no  Conjuror,  it  amazed  me 
"beyond  measure.  Astonishment 
"might  have  amounted  to  awe 
"for  one  who  appeared  to  me 
"gifted  with  the  power  of  per- 
** forming  miracles,  if  the  good- 
"  nature  of  the  man  had  not  ob- 
"viated  my  dread  of  the  magi- 
^^cian;  but  from  that  time,  when- 
*.'ever  the  Doctor  came  to  visit 
"my  father  *I  pluck'd  his  gown 
"*tp  share  the  good  man's 
"  *  smile,'  a  game  of  romps  con- 
"stantly  ensued,  and  we  were  al- 
*^ways  cordial  friends  and  merry 
"playfellows."*  The  little  hero 
ot  the  incident  was  a  child  of 
only  ^vt,  years  old,  but  we  have 
evidence  in  the  letters  of  Garrick 
to  his  father  that  he  used  at  this 
time  to  imitate  Garrick  showing 
Charles  Dibdin  how  to  act  Lord 
Ogleby,  and  that  even  a  full  year 

f  Colman's  Handwi  Records,   i,  110- 


and  a  half  earlier  he  had  enter- 
tained Mrs.  Garrick  with  a  whole 
"budget"  of  stories  and  songs, 
had  delivered  the  ditty  of  the 
Chimney  Sweep  with  exquisite  taste 
as  a  solo,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
duet  with  Garrick  himself.  Old 
Rose  and  Burn  the  Bellows,  *  We 
shall  be  perfectly  safe  therefore 
in  acceptmg  it  on  his  authority 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  1767 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  conjurer. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Wednesday-Club. 

1767. 

But  more  serious  affairs  than 
conjuring  again  claim  Gold- 
smith's attention,  and  ours.  His 
comedy  cannot,  in  the  most 
favourable  expectation,  appear 
before  Christmas ;  and  his  neces- 
sities are  hardly  less  pressing, 
meanwhile,  than  in  his  most 
destitute  time.  The  utmost  he 
received  this  year  from  the  elder 
Newbery  for  his  usual  task-work 
would  seem  to  have  been  about 
ten  pounds  for  a  compilation 
on  a  historical  subject  (The 
British  Empire).  The  concurrent 
advance  of  another  ten  pounds 
on  his  promissory  note,  though 
side  by  side  with  the  ominous 
shadow  of  the  yet  unpaid  note 
of  four  years  preceding,  shows 
their  friendly  relations  subsisting 

♦  Letter  dated  16th  July,  1766,  In 
Peake's  Memoivs  of  the  Colman  Familif ,  i. 
186-7.  And  see  Colman'a  PQsthum(m9 
Letters,  296'7. 
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Still;*  but  the  present  illness  of 
the  publisher,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  had  for  some 
months  interrupted  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business,  and  its 
management  was  gradually  de- 
volving on  his  nephew.  No  less 
a  person  than  Tom  Davies,  how- 
ever, came  to  (Goldsmith's  re- 
lief. 

Tom^s  business  had  thriven 
since  he  left  the  stage,  and  he 
determined  to  speculate  in  a  his- 
tory. Goldsmith's  anonymous 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son 
continued  to  sell,  and  still  to  ex- 
cite curiosity  whether  or  not 
Lord  Lyttelton  had  really  written 
them.  "I  asked  Lord  L.  him- 
"self,''  writes  thfe  learned  Mrs. 
Carter  to  the  less  learned  Mrs. 
Vesey,**  "who  assured  me 
"that  he  had  never  read  them 
"through,  and  moreover  seemed 
"to  be  very  clearly  of  opinion 
**that  he  did  not  write  them. 
'*  Seriously,  you  may  deny  his 
"being  the  author  with  the  fullest 

♦  Here  (Newbery  MSS.)  is  the  memo- 
randum to  which  I  refer:  "1764,  Oct.  29. 
"Dr.  Goldsmith  on  account  of  English 
^^ Lives,  91.  88.  Taylor's  Works,  128. 
**1765,  Sept.  12th,  for  half  the  copy  of 
'* Essays,  10/.  10s.  1767,  July  13th,  for 
^^ British  Empire,  101.  Promissory  note, 
"Oct.  11th,  1763,  48i.  Is.  6d.  Ditto, 
"July  7th,  1767,  lOl.  [Total]  87/.  lis.  6rf.'^ 
In  a  subsequent  memorandum  of  nearly 
the  same  date ,  the  following  interesting 
doubt  occurs:  "Query  —  Whether  the 
"money  had  at  the  Society  was  4/.  4s." 
And  in  a  separate  paper,  in  Goldsmith's 
hand,  I  find  the  following:  "I  promise  to 
"pay  to  John  Newbery  or  order  ten 
"pounds  on  demand  for  value  received, 
"OiiivBR  Goldsmith.    July  7, 1767." 

•»  Mrs.  Carter's  letters  (Feb.  19th, 
1766),  m.  274-5, 
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"certainty.  It  seems  they  were 
"writ  by  Lord  Cork."  AU  this 
sort  of  gossip  (with  no  more 
foundation  in  the  latter  ^ 
case  than  that  Lord  Cork  — ^-^ 
and  Orrery  Aad  addressed  '*''-39- 
to  his  son  a  translation  of  Pliny's 
as  well  as  other  letters,  and  was 
no  longer  alive  to  contradict  the 
rumour)  was  better  known  to 
Davies  than  to  any  one ;  and  the 
sensible  suggestion  occurred  to 
him  of  a  History  of  Rome  from  the 
same  hand,  in  the  same  easy, 
popular,  unlearned  manner.  An 
agreement  was  accordingly  drawn 
up,  in  which  Goldsmith  under- 
took to  write  such  a  book  in 
two  volumes,  and  if  possible  to 
complete  it  in  two  years,  for  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas:  an  undertaking  of  a 
somewhat  brighter  complexion 
than  has  yet  appeared  in  these 
pages;  rife  with  future  promise, 
It  may  be,  in  that  respect;  and 
certainly  very  creditable  to  Da- 
vies.* It  is  alleged  by  Seward 
and  Isaac  Reed,  that,  shortly  be- 
fore this  agreement.  Goldsmith's 
necessities  had  induced  him  to 
ai 


.pply  for  the  Gresham  leqture- 
hip  on  Civil  Law;  an  office  of 
small  remuneration  and  smaller 
responsibility,  which  the  death 
of  a  Mr.  Mace  had  vacated  and 
to  which  a  Mr.  Jeffries  was 
elected;  but  his  name  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  formally  en- 
tered as  a  candidate,  and  it  is 
more  certain  that  shortljr  after 
the  agreement  with  Davies  he 
had  again  taken  lodgings  in  his 
*  Perctf  Memoir,  78, 
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favourite  Islington,  and  was  busy 
writing  there. 
Goldsmith's  resource,  in  the 
.  midst  of  labour  as  in  his 
■— — ^  brief  intervals  of  leisure, 
^^  39-  was  still  the  country-haunt, 
the  club,  and  the  theatre;  nor 
should  what  was  called  his  Wed- 
nesday-club, which  has  hitherto 
escaped  all  his  biographers,  fail 
to  nnd  commemoration  here. 
The  social  dignities  of  Gerrard- 
street  had  not  sufficed  for  his 
"clubable^' propensities.  Wholly 
at  his  ease  there,  he  could  not 
always  be;  and  it  will  happen  to 
even  those  who  are  greatest  with 
their  great  friends,  to  find  them- 
selves pleasantest  with  their 
least.  The  very  year  before  Dr. 
Johnson  died  he  expressed  his 
own  strong  sense  of  this,  in 
founding  the  modest  club  to 
which  he  invited  Reynolds  ("the 
"terms  are  lax,  and  the  expenses 
"light ...  we  meet  thrice  a  week, 
"and  he  who  misses  forfeits  two- 
" pence'') J*  ^uid,  if  it  were  a 
want  to  Johnson  to  have  occa- 
sional admixture  of  inferior  in- 
tellects to  be  at  ease  with,  how 
much  more  to  Goldsmith!  His 
shilling-rubber  club  at  the  Devil- 
tavern,  scene  of  that  earUest  of 
clubs  for  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
his  Latin  rules,  has-been  already 
named;  and  he  frequented  an- 
other of  the  same  modest  pre- 
tension,  in  the  parlour  of  the 


*  Letters  to  Sir  Joshua,  dated  Dec.  4, 
1783.  I  regret  that  Reynolds  declined. 
Among  the  members  was  Cooke,  so  often 
quoted  in  this  memoir.  See  BosweU,  ym. 
250. 


Bedford  in  Covent-garden.  But 
what  most  consoled  him  for  the 
surrendered  haunts  of  his  ob- 
scurer days  was  a  minor  club 
(known  afterwards  by  his  own 
name)  at  the  Globe -tavern  in 
Fleet-street;  where  he  attended 
every  Wednesday  as  regularly 
as  on  the  Mondays  or  Fridays  in 
Gerrard- street,  and  seems  to 
have  "played  the  fool"  as  agree- 
ably as  when  he  had  no  reputa- 
tion to  be  damaged  by  the  folly. 
Songs  sung  after  supper  were 
the  leading  attraction  at  this 
club ;  and  I  derive  my  principal 
knowledge  of  it  from  a  collection 
of  songs  and  poems  of  the  time 
which  belonged  to  one  of  its 
members,  a  hanger-on  at  the 
theatres  familiarly  known  bymost 
of  the  actors,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  a  little  book  called  Mackli- 
niana.  This  worthy  "William 
"Ballantyne"  had  solaced  his 
old  age  with  manuscript  notes 
on  the  amusements  of  his  youth ; 
and  the  book,  so  annotated, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  who 
placed  it  at  my  disposal. 

Whether  Macklin  belonged  to 
the  club  appears  to  be  doubtful, 
but  among  the  least  obscure 
members  were  King  the  come- 
dian (whose  reputation  Lord 
Ogleby  had  established);  little 
Hugh  Kelly,  a  young  Irishman 
of  eight-and- twenty,  who  had 
lately  shown  some  variety  of 
cleverness  and  superficial  tadent, 
and  now  occupied  chambers  near 
Goldsmith's  in  the  Temple;  Ed- 
ward Thompson,  whom  Garrick 
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assisted  with  his  interest  to  pro- 
motion in  the  navy,  and  who  is 
still  remembered  for  his  songs 
and  his  edition  of  Andrew  Marvel; 
and  another  Irishman,  named 
Glover,  also  a  protege  of  Gar- 
rick's,  andmentioned  on  an  earlier 
page,*  who-  had  been  bred  a 
doctor,  figured  afterwards  as  an 
actor,  and  now  earned  scanty 
subsistence  as  a  sort  of  Grub- 
street  Galen.  The  anecdotes  of 
Goldsmith  which  appeared  on  his 
death  in  the  A  nntial  Register  (with 
the  signature  G),  and  some  of 
which  reappeared  in  the  Dublin 
edition  (1777)  of  his  poems  by 
Malone,  to  be  afterwards  adopted 
into  Evans's  biographical  sketch 
and  transferred  "to  the  Percy 
Memoir,  were  written  by  this 
Glover;  who  was  one  of  the  many 
humble  Irislv  clients  whom  Gold- 
smith's fame  drew  around  him, 
and  who  profited  by  every  scan- 
tiest gleam  of  his  prosperity.  It 
is  he  who  says  (and  none  had 
better  cause  to  say  it),  '*0«r 
^^ Doctor y^^  as  Goldsmith  was  now 
universally  called,  "had  a  con- 
"stant  levee  of  his  distrest 
"countrymen,  whose  wants,  as 
"far  as  he  was  able,  he  always 

*  Ante,  I.  42,  and  50.  "He  is  a  most 
"skilful,  worthy  man,  a  goo^  writer,  and 
"  a  steady  friend  to  Government.  I  have 
*' known  him  long;  he  is  much  beloved, 
**  and  the  worst  thing  I  ever  heard  of  him 
*'wa8,  that,  by  his  skill  in  his  profession, 
"he  recovered  a  thief,  after  he  had  hong 
"half-an-hour,  and  which  thief,  before 
"he  had  healed  the  circle  the  rope  had 
"made,  picked  Glover's  pocket  by  way 
"  of  gratitude,  and  never  thanked  him  for 
"his  good  offices."  Garrick  to  Lord 
Rochford,  recommending  Glover  for  a 
Surgeoncy  in  the  Essex  Militia. 


"relieved;  and  he  has  been  often 
"known  to  leave  himself  even 
"without  a  guinea,  in  order  to 
"supply  the  necessities  of  , 
"others."*  It  is  to  be  -~^ 
added  of  Glover,  however,  ^'•39- 
who  was  notorious  for  his  songs 
and  imitations,  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  practical  jokes;  and 
often  rewarded  his  patron's 
generosity  with  very  impudent 
betrayal  of  his  simplicity.  It  was 
he  who,  in  one  of  their  summer 
rambles  over  Hampstead,  took 
Goldsmith  into  a  cottage  at  West- 
end,  through  the  open  window 
of  which  they  saw  a  httle  party 
assembled  at  tea  of  whom  in 
reahty  he  knew  nothing  thoug:h 
he  undertook  to  introduce  his 
friend,  and  who  actually,  to  the 
poet's  awkward  horror  and  mal- 
address  when  he  saw  the  tricky 
imposed  himself  on  the  party 
assembled  as  a  pretended  old  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  host  as  known 
to  the  guests  and  on  the  guests 
as  familiar  with  the  host,  and 
coolly  sat  down  to  tea  with 
them. 

Hugh  Kelly  seems  to  have 
been  a  greater  favourite  than 
Glover  with  good  Mr.  Ballantyne. 
"Much,"  says  one  of  his  notes, 
"as  I  esteemed  Mr.  Kellv,  when 
"a  member  of  the  Wednesday- 
"club  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet- 
" street,  called  Goldsmith's,  who 
"was  seldom  absent — I  respected 
"him  because  he  was  always 
"unassuming — this^^  (the  note  is 
appended  to  a  poem  of  Kelly's 

*  Preface  to  the  Poms   (Ed.  1777), 

VI, 
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called  Meditation)  y  "had  I  then 
*< known  him  to  be  the  author  of 
'*it,  would  have  made  me  adore 
1767.  **l^i"^*''  The  poem  never- 
— — '-  theless  is  poor  enough; 
^^  39  and,  though  Kelljr  was  cer- 
tainly popular  with  his  nearer 
friends  and  had  many  kindly  quali- 
ties, his  unassumingness  may  be 
doubted.  He  had  lately  emerged 
to  notoriety,  out  of  a  desperate 
and  obscure  struggle,  by  some- 
what questionable  arts.  His  youth 
had  been  passed  in  Dublin  as 
a  staymaker's  apprentice,  and 
making  sudden  night  from  this 
uncongenial  employment,  he  was 
obliged  to  resume  it  in  London 
to  save  himself  from  starvation; 
but  he  succeeded  afterwards  in 
hiring  himself  as  writer  to  an  at- 
torney, from  this  got  promotion 
to  Grub-street,  and  had  laboured 
meanly,  up  to  the  present  year, 
in  hack  work  for  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  (Newbery  hav- 
ing given  him  employment  on 
the  Public  Ledger)^  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  make  profit  of 
Churchill's  example  and  set  up 
as  a  satirist  and  censor  of  the 
stage.  This  he  did  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  an  imitator,  and  in  his 
Thespis  caricatured  the  Rosciad. 
Poor  Mrs.  Dancer  he  called  a 
"moon-eyed  idiot;"  talked  of 
"Clive's  weak  head  and  exe- 
"crable  heart;''  libelled  such 
men  as  Woodward  and  Moody; 
and  lavished  all  his  praise  on 
the  Hursts,  Ackmans,  and  Brans- 
bys.*    Yet  though  the  manifest 

♦  See  Davies's  Life  of  Oarrick,  11.  140; 
and  Taylor's  Btcords,  i,  95-102t 


source  of  such  inspiration  was  a 
well-known  public-nouse  within  a 
few  doors  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
where  the  fettered  lions  of  the 
stage  were  always  growling 
against  their  tamers,  we  find  that 
"the  talents  for  satire  displayed 
"in  this  work  by  Mr.  Kelly,  re- 
"  commended  him  at  once  to  the 
"notice  of  Mr.  Garrick.''  What 
'resulted  from  that  notice  will 
soon,  with  somewhat  higher  pre- 
tensions, re-introduce  the  object 
of  it ;  and  meanwhile  he  may  be 
left  with  Mr.  Ballantyne's  praise, 
and  with  the  remark,  to  counter- 
balance it,  of  Johnson,  who  made 
answer  to  Kelly's  request  for  per- 
mission to  converse  with  him, 
"Sir,  I  never  desire  to  converse 
"with  a  man  who  has  written 
"more  than  he  has  read."* 

Of  the  obscurer  members  of 
the  Wednesday  or  Globe  club 
our  mention  may  be  limited  to  a 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  remembered 
by  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  connection 
with  the  jovial  and  jocund  song 
of  Nottingham  Ale.  "Mr.  Gor- 
"don,"  he  says,  "the  largest  man 
"I  ever  kept  company  with, 
"usually  sung  this  song  at  the 
"Globe-club;  and  it  always  very 

*  It  is  also  said  that  on  Kelly's  first 
introduction  to  Johnson ,  after  having  sat 
a  short  time ,  he  got  up  to  take  his  leave 
with  the  remark  that  he  feared  a  longer 
visit  might  be  troublesome;  whereto 
Johnson  replied,  "Not  in  the  least,  sir;  I 
'had  forgotten  that  you  were  in  the 
'room."  BostteU,  vni.  411.  Yet  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  after  describing  Kelly  to 
Boswell  as  a  person  "in  whom  vanity 
"was  somewhat  too  predominant,"  added 
that  Johnson  "had  a  real  friendship  for 
"him," 
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"much  pleased  Doctor  Gold- 
" smith,  Doctor  Glover,  good 
"Tom  King  the  comedian,  and 
"myself,  William  Ballantyne." 
Nor  was  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment limited  to  songs,  but  had 
the  variety  of  dramatic  imita- 
tions, with  occasional  original 
epigram ;  dbd  here  was  first  heard 
that  celebrated  epitaph  on  Ed- 
ward Purdon,  which  snowed  that 
Goldsmith  had  lately  been  read- 
ing Pope's  and  Swift's  Miscel- 
lanies:* 

Here  lies  poor  Ned  Pardon ,  from  misery 

freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller^s  hack; 

He  led   such  a  damnable   life   in  this 

world, 

I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 

It  was  in  the  April  of  the  pre- 
sent year  that  Purdon  fitly  closed 
his  luckless  life  by  suddenly 
dropping  down  deaa  in  Smith- 
fiela;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  Gold- 
smith's pittance  that  had  saved 
him  thus  long  from  starvation,  it 
was  well  that  the  same  friend 
should  give  him  his  solitary 
chance  of  escape  from  oblivion. 
**  Doctor  Goldsmith   made   this 

*  The  original  of  all  is  the  epitaph  on 
**La  Mort  du  Sieur  Etimne. 

n  est  an  bout  de  ses  travaux 
H  a  passd  le  Sieur  Etienne ; 
En  ce  monde  il  eut  tant  des  maoz 
Qu'on  ne  croit  pas  qu'il  revienne." 
With    this    perhaps    Goldsmith   was  f&- 
miliar ,  and  had  therefore  less  scruple  in 
laying  feloniona  hands  on  the  epigpram  in 
the  MisceUanies  (Sm'ftj  xni.  372) : 

"Well,  then,  poor  G lies  under- 
ground! 
So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack. 
So  little  justice  here  he  found, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  he'll   ne'er  come 
back." 


"epitaph,"  sayS  William  Ballan- 
tyne,  "in  his  way  from  his  cham- 
"bers  in  the  Temple  to  the  Wed- 
"nesday  evening's  club  at  , 
"the  Globe.  ItAink  he  will  -^-^ 
^^ never  come  back,  I  believe  '*''-39- 
"he  said.  I  was  sitting  by  him, 
"and  he  repeated  it  more  than 
"  twice.  /  tkink  he  will  never  come 
^^back.*^  Ah!  and  not  altogether 
as  a  jest,  it  may  be,  the  second 
and  the  third  time.  It  is  not 
without  a  certain  pathos  to  me 
that  he  should  so  have  repeated 
it.  There  was  something  in 
Purdon's  fate,  from  their  first 
meeting  in  college  to  that  in- 
cident m  Smithfield,  which  bore 
no  very  violent  contrast  to  his 
own;  and  remembering  what 
Glover  has  said  of  Oliver's  fre- 
quent sudden  descents  from  mirth 
to  melancholy,  some  such  fitful 
change  of  temper  would  here 
have  been  natural  enough.  "His 
"  disappointments  at  these  times," 
Glover  tells  us,  "made  him 
"peevish  and  sullen;  and  he  has 
"often  left  a  party  of  convivial 
"friends  abruptly  in  the  evening, 
"in  order  to  go  home  and  brood 
"over  his  misfortunes.""^  But 
a  better  medicine  for  his  grief 
than  brooding  over  it,  was  a 
sudden  start  into  the  country  to 
forget  it;  and  it  was  probably 
with  a  feeling  of  this  kind  he  hadi 
in  the  summer  revisited  Isling-- 
ton,  to  which,  after  this  Wednes- 
day-club digression,  we  must 
now  for  a  very  brief  space  ac- 
company him. 

♦  AnwaaL  Rsgiater,  xyn.  31.    Life  pre- 
fixed to  Malone'a  edition  (1777),  ix. 
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He  had  one  room  in  the  turret 
of  Canonbury-hou^e,  which,  since 
altered  and  subdivided,  to  within 
.  J  g      the  last  twenty  years  re- 

'• '—  mained  as  it  was  in  his 

^t.39.  ^jj^g.  ^  genuine  rehc  of 
Elizabeth's  hunting  seat.  It  was 
an  old  oak  room  on  the  first 
floor,  with  Gothic  windows, 
panelled  wainscot,  and  a  recess 
m  its  eastern  comer  for  a  large 
press-bedstead,  which  doubtless 
the  poet  occupied.*  Canonbury- 
tower,  with  which  Newbery  had 
some  connection  as  holding  a 
lease  or  property  in  it  (of  which 
he  gave  the  management  to  the 
Flemings),  was  for  many  years 
let  out  m  this  way,  and  had  been 
the  frequent  resort  of  men  con- 
nected with  literature ;  but  if,  as 
at  times  alleged,  ajiy  of  Gold- 
smith's poetry  was  written  here, 
it   was   written   in   the  present 

*  Mr.  Hone  in  his  Every  Day  Book  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Symes ,  bailiff  of 
the  manor  of  Islington,  "  that  his  mother- 
-in-law, Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  lived 
"there  three-and -thirty  years,  and  was 
"wife  to  the  former  bailiflf,  often  told 
"him  that  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tapps,  a 
"  seventy  years'  inhabitant  of  the  tower, 
"was  accustomed  to  talk  mtuch  about 
"Goldsmith  and  his  apartment.  It  was 
"the  old  oak-room  on  the  first  floor. 
"Mrs. Tapps  affirmed  that  he  there  wrote 
" his  Deserted  Village,  and  that  he  slept  in 
"a  large  press-bedstead  placed  in  the 
"eastern  corner.  From  this  room  two 
"small  ones  for  sleeping  in  have  since 
"been  separated,  by  the  removal  of  the 
"panelled  oak  wainscotting  from  the 
"north-east  wall,  and  the  cutting  of  two 
"doors  through  it,  with  a  partition  be- 
"  tween  them ;  and  since  Goldsmith  was 
"  here ,  the  window  on  the  south  side  has 
"  been  broken  through."  The  Eveiy  Day 
Hook  for  8th- May,  1825  (i.^  638).  The 
passage  in  the  text  was  written  in  1848. 


autumn,  and  could  have  been 
but  the  fragments  or  beginnings 
of  a  poem;  for  he  did  ijot  return 
to  the  lodging.  He  now  re- 
mained some  weeks  in  it;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  often  found, 
during  the  time,  among  a  social 
party  of  his  fellow-lodgers  (pub- 
lishers Robinson  an4  Francis 
Newbery,  printers  Baker  and 
Hamilton,  editor  Beaufort  after- 
wards of  the  Town  and  Country  Ma- 
gazinCf  poets  Woty  .and  Huddle- 
stone  Wynne,  and  pamphleteer- 
ing parsons  Rider  and  Sellon), 
presiding  at  the  festive  board  of 
the  Crown-tavern,  in  the  Isling- 
ton lower-road,  where  they  had 
formed  a  kind  of  temporary  club. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  had 
returned  to  the  Temple,  was  in 
communication  with  Burke  about 
his  comedy,  and  was  again  pretty 
constant  in  his  attendance  at 
Gerrard-street. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

Patrons  of  Literature. 
1767. 

On  his  reappearance  in  Lon- 
don, Goldsmith  found  pohtical 
excitement  raging,  and  Burke 
still  rising  higher  through  the 
storm.  He  might  have  wondered 
to  see,  among  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  administration,  his  country- 
man and  friend  Robert  Nugent, 
the  most  furious  upholder  of 
colonial  taxation,  selected  for  a 
lordship  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Baron 
Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare;  yet 
this  was  nothing  to  the  marvel 
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of  seeing  emanate,"  from  Lord 
Chatham's  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  a  new  project  for  taxa- 
tion of  America.  The  rest  of 
their  career  had  been  only  less 
disgraceful;  nor  is  it  possible, 
without  some  allusion  to  it,  to 
exhibit  properly  either  the  social 
influences  of  the  time,  or  that  in- 
cident of  Goldsmith's  life  with 
which  this  chapter  will  close. 
Violating  public  faith  in  their  at- 
tack on  the  East  India  Charter, 
they  had  sustained,  from  its  re- 
solute exposure  by  Mr.  O'B^urke 
(as  pompous  Beckford,  Lord 
Chatham^s  tool  in  the  matter, 
persisted  in  calling  Edmund),  a 
most  damaging  blow.  They  had 
suffered  an  ignominious  defeat, 
without  precedent  since  Wal- 
pole's  fall,  on  the  question  of 
continuing  the  land  tax  at  four 
shillings,  which  Dowdeswell  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  three, 
backed  by  all  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, by  the  Bedfords  and  the 
Grenvilles,  by  the  single  partisan 
or  so  who  still  followed  New- 
castle, and  by  all  the  Rocking- 
hams  except  Burke,  who  alone 
("not  havmg  our  number  of 
"  acres  ,'^  said  the  top -booted 
gentlemen  to  each  other)  fell 
from  his  party  on  that  question, 
and  would  not  vote  to  lighten 
(he  land.  They  had  tasted  as 
bitter  humiliation  in  the  later  re- 
jection of  their  overtures  for  help 
by  the  despised  head  of  the  last 
administration,  who,  manfully 
acting  on  Burke's  warnings  and 
suggestions,  maintained,  in  the 
meeting   with   the  Bedfords  at 


Newcastle-house,  that  the  power 
of  Lord  Bute  was  still  to  be 
resisted ;  resolutely  refused  to 
sanction  any  arrangement  ^  , 
which  would  again  expose  ■ 
America  to  the  mercies  of  ^^'  ^^' 
George  Grenville;  and  finally  re- 
jected the  party  combination 
which  the  old  Duke  of  New-* 
castle ,  to  get  himself  once  more 
into  office,  had  ever  since  he  left 
office  been  labouring  to  effect 
"tooth  and  nail"  (that  is,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "with  the  one 
"of  each  sort  that  he  has  left, 
"the  old  wretch !'')  And  when, 
during  the  earlier  progress  of 
these  confusions  ana  disgraces, 
Chatham  sullenly  disappeared 
from  the  scene  and  witharew  the 
last  restraint  from  his  ill-assorted 
colleagues ,  George  Grenville, 
seeing  his  opportunity,  had 
taunted  the  fiery  Townshend  to 
open  rebellion.  An  agent  from 
Connecticut ,  *  Jared  Ingersoll, 
was  present  in  the  House  (the 
reader  will  remember  that  these 
were  not  the  days  of  reporters), 
and  has  described  what  passed. 
Grenville  stopped  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  a  powerful  speech 
on  the  existing  financial  depres- 
sion, and  turnmg  to  the  treasury 
bench,  exclaimed:  "You  are 
"cowards,  you  are  afraid  of 
"the  Americans.    You  dare  not 

*  Since  this  biography  first  appeared, 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  depicted  in  a  lively  way 
fin  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  274-5)  the  effect 
which  Ingersol^'s  reports  of  what  was 
then  passing  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  produced  throughoytthetowni 
and  villages  of  Connecticut. 
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"tax  America.'^    "Fear!"  cried 

Townshend,  from  his  seat,  "fear! 

"cowards !  dare  not  tax  America? 

J  g      "/   dare    tax   America!" 

For  a  moment  Grenville 

^^•39-  stood  silent;  but  imme- 
diately added,  "Dare  you  tax 
"America?  I  wish  to  God  I 
"could  see  it;"  to  which  Town- 
shend impetuously  retorted,  "I 
"will,  I  will."  The  King's  friends 
helped  Grenville  to  keep  the 
boaster  to  his  pledge,  and  he 
redeemed  it.  But  though  he 
passed  his  Colonial  Importation 
Duties  Bill  as  easily  as  a  turn- 
pike act,  the  ill-fated  ministry 
knew  no  more  peace.  Conway 
began  to  languish  for  the  army, 
Grafton  looked  wistfully  to  New- 
market, Shelbume  made  no 
secret  of  his  discontent;  and 
the  scenes  that  followed  in- 
flicted shame  on  all.  Each, 
in  his  separate  fashion,  ap- 
pealed against  Townshend  to 
Chatham,  without,  in  any  case, 
the  courtesy  of  an  '  answer. 
Townshend,  with  mimicry  trans- 
cending Foote's,  and  wit  that 
only  Garrick  "writing  and  acting 
"extempore  scenes  of  Con- 
"greve"  was  thought  able  to 
have  equalled,  rose  from  the  seat 
still  shared  by  his  colleagues 
with  himself,  to  burlesque  them, 
to  jeer  at  them,  and,  amid  mur- 
murs of  wonder,  admiration,  ap- 
plause, pity,  and  laughter,  to 
assail  even  Chatham  himself. 
Burke,  strong  with  a  power  that 
could  inform  even  ridicule  with 
passion^  rose  from  where  he 
also   still   sat,   behind   the  oc- 


cupants of  the  treasury  bench,  to 
single  out  each  for  humiliating^ 
contrast  with  Chatham's  silence 
and  scorn;  put  up  mock  invoca- 
tions to  that  absent,  silent,  sullen 
chief  of  theirs,  as  a  being  be- 
fore whom  thrones,  dominations, 
Princedoms,  virtues,  powers  (and 
ere,  at  each  lofty  phrase,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  he  waved  his 
hand  over  the  ministers),  all 
veiled  their  faces  with  their 
wings ;  and  then,  as  in  despair  of 
reaching  by  argument  a  being  so 
remote,  passed  into  a  prayer  to 
this  "Great  Minister  above,  that 
"rules  and  governs  over  all,"  to 
have  mercy  upon  them  and  not 
destroy  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  Augustus  Hervey,  to  the 
regret  of  many,  called  him  to 
order.*  "I  have  often  suf- 
"fered,"  cried  Burke  as  he  sat 
down,  "under  persecutions  of 
"order,  but  I  did  not  expect  its 
"lash  while  at  my  prayers*  I 
"venerate  the  great  man,  and 
"speak  of  him  accordingly .'' 
Still  the  great  man  kept  silence. 
He  had  the  gout,  and  would  not 
leave  Bath;  he  left  Bath,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  an  inn  at 
Marlborough;  he  left  Marl- 
borough, and  came  to  London. 
But  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
see  his  colleagues ;  not  even  the 
personal  entreaties  of  the  King. 
Would  he,  then,  see  himself,  his 
Majesty  deigned   to   ask?     He 

•  Prom  a  letter  of  Sir  Matthew 
Featherstonehaugh ,  member  for  Ports* 
mouth,  to  Lord  Clive.  See  Chatham  Cor- 
respondmce,  m.  145-6;  and  Walpole'i 
George  UJ,  ii.  407. 
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pleaded  gout  (it  seems  to  have 
been  suppressed  gout,  a  worse 
affliction,  from  which  he  was  suf- 
fering), *  and  retreated  to  North- 
end.  But  in  a  few  days,  having 
been  seen  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
riding  about  Hampstead-heath, 
again  the  King  wrote  "if  you 
"cannot  come  to  me  to-morrow 
**I  am  ready  to  call  at  North- 
**end;"  and  again,  under  cover 
of  profuse  submission,  evasion 
did  the  work  of  refusal.  By  this 
time,  in  short,  though  labouring 
still  with  the  bodily  weakness 
which  induced- his  first  false  step, 
Chatham  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  drift  of  the  King; 
and  what  it  really  was  that  was 
meant  to  have  been  effected 
under  cover  of  his  own  great 
name.  Lord  Charlemont,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  things  to 
Flood  ("Charles  Townshend  at 
"open  war,  Conway  angry.  Lord 
"Shelburne  out  of  hiunour,  the 

*  Hume  describes  his  state  exactly, 
points  oat  the  cause,  and  indicates  the 
remedy.  He  writes  (in  a  letter  which 
has  escaped  the  historians)  to  the  Conn- 
tess  de  Boufflers  (Private  Correspondence, 
243-4) :  *' The  public  here,  as  well  as  with 
"you,  believe  him  wholly  mad;  but  I 
"am  assured  it  is  not  so.  He  is  only 
*'  fallen  into  extreme  low  spirits  and  into 
"nervous  disorders,  which  render  him 
"totally  unfit  for  business,  make  him 
'*  shun  all  company ,  and ,  as  I  am  told, 
"  set  him  weeping  like  a  child  upon  the 
**  least  accident.  Is  not  this  a  melancholy 
"iituation  for  so  lofty  and  vehement  a 
"spirit  as  his?  And  is  it  not  even  an 
"addition  to  his  unhappiness  that  he 
"rAains  his  senses?  It  was  a  rash  ex- 
"periment,  that  of  repelling  the  gout, 
"which  threw  him  into  this  state  of 
"mind;  and  perhaps  a  hearty  fit  of  it 
"  may  again  prove  a  cure  to  him."  The 
philosopher's  prediction  was  verified. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.  II, 


"Duke  of  Grafton  by  no  means 
"pleased,  and  Lord  Bute's  friends 
"at  length  positively  declaring 
"  themselves ''),  implies  . 
little  further  concealment  - — - 
of  the  palace-plot;  one  of  -^'•sq- 
Chatham's  first  remarks  on  his 
subsequent  reappearance  in  pub- 
Uc,  to  the  effect  that  "the  late 
"good King  had  something  about 
"him  by  which  it  was  possible 
"to  know  whether  he  liked  you 
"or  disliked  you,"  was  pointedly 
levelled  at  the  good  Kine's 
grandson;  and  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  but  that  his  Majesty 
was  now  only  fencing  to  obtain 
time,  had  already  resolved  upon 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  of- 
fices, and,  even  from  the  moment 
of  the  new  America- taxation 
scheme,  had  turned  with  decisive 
favour  to  Charles  Townshend 
himself.  The  failure  of  the  cry 
for  help  to  the  Rockinghams, 
however,  so  well  kept  together 
by  Burke  (whose  lately  published 
Correspondence  explains  many 
things  before  obscure),  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  failure  as  de- 
cisive in  respect  to  the  Bedfords, 
whom  the  resolute  Rigby  held  to- 
gether, before  significant  honours 
began  to  gather  round  Town- 
shend. His  brother.  Lord  Town- 
shend, was  made  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  ^"I  am  told," 
writes  Hume  to  Sir  Gilbert  El- 
Uot,  "Lord  Townshend  openly 
"ascribes  his  promotion  entirely 
"to  Lord  Bute");  his  wife  was 
dignified  with  a  peerage  as  Pitt's 
had  heretofore  been,  and  the 
common  talk  had  fixed    upon 
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himself  for  First  Minister:  when 
suddenly,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1767,  being  then  only 
1767  forty-^Oj  he  died  of  a 
■  neglected   fever;    in    the 

'^^'^9-  changes  consequent  on  his 
death,  the  compact  confederacy 
of  Bedfords,  leaving  George 
Grenville  in  the  lurch,  marched 
boldly  into  office;  and  the 
manoeuvrings  and  intrigues  so 
long -in  progress,  to  the  disgrace 
of  every  one  concerned,  received 
their  shameless  consimimation  in 
what  was  called  the  Grafton 
Ministry. 

It  was  a  triumph  for  royalty, 
in  spite  of  the  Bedfords.  "In  a 
"great  meeting  lately,"  writes 
Hume  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
"Lord  Bute's  health  was  pro- 
"  posed  in  a  bumper.  It  will  be 
**a  surprise  to  you  certainly,  if 
"that  noble  lord  should  again 
"come  into  fashion,  and  openly 
"avow  his  share  of  influence,  and 
"be  openly  courted  by  all  the 
"  world !"  Chatham  had  once 
more  retired  to  Bath,  and  was  in 
no  respect  consulted.  Conway 
was  to  hold  office  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year, 
and  then  make  way  for  the  Bed- 
ford nominee ,  Lord  Weymouth ; 
Lord  Sandwich  and  his  old  friend 
Dashwood,  now  Lord  Le  Des- 
pencer,  were  to  be  joint  Post- 
masters-General, Rigby  to  be 
Paymaster,  and  Lord  Gower  Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Council:  while,  with 
these  men,  so  long  as  the  name 
of  Chatham  could  be  kept  to 
conjure  with,  Camden  was  to 
Continue    to    be    associated    as 


Chancellor,  and  Shelbume  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Such  ill- 
omened  arrangements ,  which 
every  other  man  with  a  sense  of 
public  decency  execrated,  were 
precisely  what  the  King  desired ; 
and  when  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  was  accepted  by 
Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Jenkinson  (many  years  later 
created  Lord  Liverpool)  was 
made -a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  royal  satisfaction  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  com- 
plete. 

North  was  the  son  of  the  Prin- 
cess dowager's  intimate  friend 
Lord  Guildford:  and  scandal  had 
not  hesitated  to  find  a  reason  for 
the  extraordinary  resemblance 
he  presented  to  the  King,  in  his 
clumsy  figure,  homely  face,  thick 
lips,  light  complexion  and  hair, 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  protruding 
large  grey  eyes;  which,  as  Wal- 
pole  says,  rolled  about  to  no 
purpose,  for  he  was  utterly  short- 
sighted.* But  he  was  an  abler 
man  than  the  King,  and  had  too 
many  good  as  well  as  amiable 
qualities  for  the  service  in  which 
he  now  consented  to  enlist  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  very 
various  knowledge;  imdemeath 
his  heavy  exterior,  singularly 
awkward  manners,**  and  what 

*  Lord  Mahon  remarks  upon  this  de- 
fect of  sight  in  Lord  North  as  *'a  great 
''obstacle  in  the  way  of  parliamentary 
"eminence,  which  has  never  perhaps 
"  been  wholly  overcome ,  except  by  fcim- 
"self,  and  in  our  own  time  by  Liord 
"Derby."    History,  v.  254. 

**  "The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last," 
says  Burke ,  not  many  days  before  North 
obtained  the  highest  place  in  the  govem- 
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seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  fall  asleep,  he  con- 
cealed great  promptness  of  parts, 
and  an  aptitude  for  business  not 
a  little  extraordinary;  while  the 
personal  disinterestedness  of  his 
character,  and  the  unalterable 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  carried 
him  undoubtedly  through  more 
public  faults  and  miscarriages, 
with  less  of  private  hatred  or 
dishke,  than  fell  to  any  minister's 
lot  before  or  since  his  time.  If 
he  helped  to  ruin  his  country, 
he  did  it  with  the  most  perfect 
good-humour;  and  was  always 
ready  to  surrender  the  profit  as 
well  as  the  credit  of  it,  to  "the 
"King's  private  junto." 

Of  that  private  junto  Charles 
Jenkinson  was  the  most  active 
member.  He  had  belonged  to 
every  ministry  of  the  reign,  except 
Lord  Rockingham's.  Now  a  year 
older  than  Goldsmith,  he  had 
started  his  public  career  as  Gold- 
smith did,  by  writing  in  the 
Monthly  Review;  but,  tirmg  of  the 
patronage  of  a  bookseller,  and 
discovering  that  whiggery  was 
not  the  way  to  court,  he  wheeled 
suddenly  round  to  toryism,  of- 
fered his  services  to  Lord  Bute, 
and  became  the  favourite's  pri- 
vate secretary.  Men  grievously 
belied  him,  if  he  was  not  thence- 
forward the  secret  fetcher  and 
carrier  between  Bute,  the  Prin- 

ment,  ''after  extending  his  right  leg  a 
''full  yard  before  his  left,  rolling  his 
"flamLag  eyes,  and  moving  his  pon- 
"  derous  frame ,  has  at  length  opened  his 
"mouth!"  Pari.  flts^.  XVI.  720.  Imagine 
a  leading  orator  venturing  on  such  a 
Bally  in  our  present  House  of  Commons ! 


cess,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  King:  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  say,  that,  by  the  lines 
of  prudent  caution  in  his    ^  ^ 

face,  by  his  stealthy,  in ^-^ 

scrutable,  down -looking  -^'-sq- 
eyes  (people  who  had  read  Gil 
Bias  would  call  him  pious  Signor 
Ordonnez),  by  the  twinkling  dark- 
lantern  motion  of  his  half-closed 
eyehds  while  he  spoke,  and  by 
the  absence  of  everything  that 
savoured  of  imagination  in  him,* 
nature  had  seemed  to  mark  him 
out  for  precisely  such  a  service. 
His  principles  were  simply  what 
I  have  stated  those  of  the  junto 
to  be ;  and  were  now  most  pithily 
expressed  by  Lord  Barrington, 
the  existing  Secretary  at  War, 
who,  while  Lorci  North  yet 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  eagerly  volunteered  to  take 
the  office.  "The  King  has  long 
"known,"  said  the  worthy  Secre- 
tary, "that  I  am  entirely  devoted 
"to  him;  having  no  political  con- 
"nection  with  any  man,  being 
"determined  never  to  form  one, 
"and  conceiving  that  in  this  age 
"the  country  and  its  constitution 
"are  best  served  by  an  unbiassed 
"attachment  to  the  crown." 
Amen,  amen!    The  Monarch  is 

*  See  Wraxall's  Hist.  Memoirs,  11. 
209-10.  The  story  is  preserved  of  his  hav- 
ing said ,  in  answer  to  some  one  who  had 
caJIed  him  "that  evil  genius  who  lurks 
"behind  the  throne,"  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
"  not  an  evil  genius ;  I  am  not  lurking  be- 
"hind  the  throne.  I  again  repeat,  lam 
"not  an  evil  genius ,  but  the  member  for 
"Rye  in  every  respect  whatsoever*'  (this 
last  a  familiar  phrase  of  his).  Moore's 
Diary,  iv.  39. 
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great  and  we  are  his  Prophets, 
cried  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

1767.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  close. 
— — '—  To  establish  such  a  system 
^^  39.  as  this,  had  cost  the  many 
public  scandals  of  the  last  seven 
years;  the  disgraces  of  eminent 
men,  the  disruptions  of  useful 
friendships,  the  violations  of  pri- 
vate as  of  public  honour.  For 
this,  the  country  had  been  de- 
luged with  libels;  and  men  of 
station  had  put  forth  against 
their  quondam  associates,  lam- 
poons unapproachable  in  scurril 
violence  by  the  lowest  gazetteers 
of  Grub-street  or  the  Fleet.  Nor 
was  that  part  of  the  mischief  to 
end  with  the»mischief  it  helped 
to  create.  The  poisoned  chalice 
was  to  have  its  ingredients  com- 
mended to  other  lips;  and  al- 
ready had  significant  indication 
been  given  that  the  lesson  of 
libellous  instruction  would  be 
taught  to  a  wider  school.  One 
of  Lord  Sandwich's    hired  and 

Eaid  libellers,  parson  Scott,  had 
y  the  pungent  slang  of  his  let- 
ters (signed  Anti-Sejanus)  raised 
the  sale  of  the  Fudlic  Advertiser 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  a  day;  but  letters  of 
higher  as  well  as  more  piquant 
strain  had.  succeeded  his  in  that 
respectable  journal,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  no  quiet  possession 
to  the  power  so  lately  seized. 
This  new  writer  had  as  yet  taken 
no  settled  signature,  nor  were 
his  compositions  so  finished  or 
powerful  as  those  which  made 
memorable  the  signature  he  took 


some  twelve  months  later;  but 
there  was  something  in  his  writ- 
ing, even  now,  which  marked  it 
out  from  the  class  it  belonged 
to.  There  was  a  strong  in- 
dividual grasp  of  the  matters  on 
which  he  wrote,  a  familiar  scorn 
of  the  men  he  talked  about,  and 
a  special  hatred  of  the  junto  of 
King's-friends.  His  fervent  abuse 
of  the  statesmen,  such  as  Chat- 
ham, whom  he  afterwards  ex- 
alted, has  not  been  sufficiently 
referred  to  their  existing  rela- 
tions with  that  faction  which  he 
hated  with  a  private  as  well  as 
public  hatred;  and  which  also  at 
this  time  as  bitterly  arrayed 
against  Chatham  the  brothers-in- 
law  with  whom  he  afterwards  so 
cordially  acted.  It  was  as  clear, 
from  the  first  three  letters  of 
this  writer,  that  he  knew  the 
"atoms"  and  their  "original 
"creating  cause,"  and  that  in  the 
thick  of  "its  own  webs"  he  had 
seen  "the  venomous  spider;" 
as  it  seems  to  me  now  to  be 
proved,  if  the  strongest  circum- 
stantial as  well  as  internal  evi- 
dence can  be  held  to  prove  any- 
thing, that  he  was  throughout  all 
his  correspondence  employed  in 
the  War-office,  under  that  model 
King's -friend  Lord  Barrington 
himself.*     But    be    this    as    it 

*  Since  this  remark  was  made  in  my 
first  edition,  the  discussion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius  has  been  re-opened, 
chiefly  by  an  able  writer  in  the  Athenceumf 
who  has  given  great  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  illustrating  it  has  thrown 
much  valuable  light  on  the  political  and 
personal  history  of  the  time.  Lord 
Mahon  has  treated  it  at  some  length  in 
his  History,  and  other  writers  have  largely 
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might,  his  letters,  variously  and 
oddly  signed ,  had  thus  early  ex- 
cited attention;  and  would  suf- 
ficiently, with  other  indications, 
have  foretold  the  coming  storm, 
even  if  the  arch-priest  of  mis- 
chief had  not  suadenly  himself 
arrived.  Coolly,  as  it  no  out- 
lawry existed,  Wilkes  crossed 
over  to  London;  and  his  first 
careless  business  was  to  send  an 
exquisite  French  letter  to  Gar- 
rick  addressed  as  to  Master 
Kitely,  to  ask  him  how  he  felt 
since  his  reconciliation  with  his 
wife.  But  none  knew  better  than 
his  quondam  friend  Sandwich 
what  other  business  he  was  likely 
to  have  in  hand.  Though  he  had 
declined  during  the  summer  a 

engaged  in  it.  This  is,  of  course,  no 
place  for  such  an  argument ,  but  the  be- 
lief that  Francis  was  the  man  is  so 
strongly  stated  in  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative, that  I  am  in  a  manner  bound  to 
say  wnether  or  not,  after  all  the  recent 
discussion,  it  remains  unaltered.  Whilst 
I  admit  that  such  is  the  fact ,  I  may  add 
that  I  have  not  the  same  belief  which  I 
had  formerly  in  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  letters  with  the  various  signatures 
ascribed  to  Junius  to  be  found  in  Wood* 
fairs  edition.  1852.  Since  this  note  was 
written  Mr.  Herman  Meiivale  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Junius  by  editing  and  completing 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes's  collections 
for  a  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  share  in  this  book  indeed  goes  far 
to  settle  whatever  of  the  question  re- 
mained undetermined;  and  much  in- 
terest belongs  independently  to  the  im- 
pression formed  from  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  Sir  Philip's  letters  by  so 
acute  and  practised  an  intellect.  I  have 
warmly  to  thank  Mr.  Merivale  for  per- 
mitting me  to  publish  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter  a  memorandum  upon  the  Francis 
Papers ,  drawn  up  at  my  request.  (Post, 
p.  55.)  See  also,  post,  Book  IV.  Chapters 
jv.  au4  XI, 


"genteel  letter"  fromPaoh,  of- 
fering him  a  regiment  in  Corsica 
to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  had  put  himself  in  mo-  ^  ^ 
tion  at  the  first  reasonable  -^ — ~ 
prospect  of  another  cam-  ^'-39. 
paign  for  liberty  (and  Wilkes)  at 
home.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  struggle  would  be  a  sharp 
one,  and  the  first  care  of  ministers 
was  directed  to  the  press. 

Excellent  reasons  existed  there- 
fore, as  I  have  thus  attempted  to 
explain,  for  the  great  stress  and 
storm  which  was  now  making 
itself  felt  in  Downing-street.  A 
necessity  had  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared for  better  writers  than 
the  ordinary  party  hacks;  the 
new  and  formidable  pen  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  was  piercing  the 
sides  of  ministers  from  week  to 
week;  and  the  question  naturally 
occurred  to  those  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen whether  they  might  not, 
after  all,  become  patrons  of 
literature  very  serviceably  to 
themselves.  And  hence  it  is 
that  I  am  to  introduce  no  less  a 
person  than  a  minister  of  the 
church,  and  chaplain  to  a  minister 
of  state,  on  a  visit  to  the  Temple 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Gold- 
smith on  his  return  from  Canon- 
bury-tower. 

Parson  Scott,  Sandwich's  chap- 
lain, was  now  busily  going  about 
to  negotiate  for  writers;  and  a 
great  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  a  rich  old  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  related  an  anecdote 
which  was  to  illustrate  the  folly 
of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  the  particular  and 
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egregious  folly  of  the  author 
of  the  Traveller^  He  describes 
himself  applying  to  Goldsmith, 
,  among  others,  to  induce 
-  -—  him  to  write  in  favour  of 
^'•39-  the  administration.  "I 
"found  him,''  he  said,  "in  a 
"miserable  set  of  chambers  in 
"the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
"authority;  I  told  him  that  I  was 
"empowered  to  pay  most  liber- 
**ally  for  his  exertions;  and, 
"would  you  believe  it!  he  was 
"so  absurd  as  to  say,  'I  can  earn 
"'as  much  as  will  supply  my 
" '  wants  without  writing  for  any 
"  *  party;  the  assistance  you  offer 
"'is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
"*me.'  And  so  I  left  him," 
added  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  in- 
dignantly, "in  his  garret."* 

*  The  late  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  heard 
this  statement  from  Dr.  Scott  himself. 
"A  few  months  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
"Scott,  author  of  Anli-Sejanus  ».n6.  other 
"political  tracts  in  support  of  Lord 
"North^s  administration,  I  happened  to 
"dine  with  him  in  company  with  mj 
"  Mend  Sir  George  Tuthill ,  who  was  the 
"Doctor's  physician.  After  dinner  Dr. 
"  Scott  mentioned ,  as  matter  of  astonish- 
"  ment  and  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  men 
"  who  are  according  to  common  opinion 
"  ignorant  of  the  world ,  that  he  was  once 
"sent  with  a  carte  blanche  from  the 
"  ministry  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  induce 
"  him  to  write  in  favour  of  the  adminis- 
"tration,  &c.  &c."  That  the  ministers  at 
this  time  made  such  the  condition  of  any 
favour  granted  by  them  to  literary  men, 
I  could  give. many  proo&.  Poor  Hugh 
Kelly  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  lose  what 
little  popularity  he  had  acquired  with 
audiences  at  the  theatre ,  because  he  had 
so  to  work  for  a  ministerial  pittance; 
and  even  Johnson  himself  complained  to 
Gerard  Hamilton  that  "his  pension  hav- 
"ing  been  given  to  him  as  a  literary 
** character,  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
"the  administration  to  write  political 
"pamphlets;  and  hQ  was  even  so  much 


[Book  m. 


An  impatience  very  natural  to 
the  holy  man  (who  witliin  four 
years  had  his  reward  in  two  fat 
crown  livings) ,  as  a  like  emotion 
had  been  to  Hawkins,  the  re- 
spectable Middlesex  magistrate ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  patience 
very  natural  to  Goldsmith,  and 
well  worthy  of  remembrance. 
He  knew,  if  ever  man  did,  the 
chances  he  embraced  in  reject- 
ing that  offer.  It  is  an  easy 
transition  from  what  the  ministry 
were  willing  to  do,  if  they  could 
get  return  in  kind,  to  what,  in  the 
opposite  case,  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  do.  Poor  Smollett 
had  lately  returned  from  foreign 
travel  with  shattered  health  and 
spirits,  which  he  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  recruit  in  his  native 
Scottish  air;  and,  feeling  that  a 
milder  chmate  was  his  only  hope, 
was  now  preparing  again  to  go 
abroad  for  probably  the  last 
time,  with  hardly  a  hope  of  re- 
covery and  very  scanty  means  of 
support.  He  stated  his  case  to 
Hume,  and  Hume  went  to  Lord 
Shelbume.  The  matter  was  very 
simple.  The  consulships  of 
Leghorn  and  of  Nice  were  both 
vacant  at  this  very  time;  and, 
could  either  be  obtained  for 
Smollett,  there  might  yet  be 
hope  for  his  broken  health,  or 
for  quiet  and  repose  till  death 
should  come.  But  this  could  not 
be.    Just  as  when  Gray,  having 

"  irritated,  that  he  declared  his  resolution 
"to  resign  his  pension.  His  friend  showed 
"him  the  impropriety  of  such  a  measure, 
"and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  gprati- 
"  tude,  and  said  he  had  received  good  ad> 
"vice."    BostoeU,  Y,  256. 
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solicited  from  Lord  Bute  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  so  righteous 
a  claim,  found  it  promised  to  the 
tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  so, 
as  to  Hume's  petition,  Nice  had 
"long  been  pre-engaged''  by 
Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Leghorn  was  under 
similar  pledge  to  a  friend  of 
lawyer  Dunning's ,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  help  for  the 
author  of  Peregrine  Fickle,*  In 
that  state  he  was  left  tiU  the  fol- 
lowing summer;  when,  with  the 
prospect  now  certain  which 
earlier  he  had  hoped  might  be 
averted,  he  wrote  to  bid  Hume 
farewell  before  departing  to  "per- 
"petual  exile;"**  and  Hume 
could  only  grieve  and  say  to  his 
brother  man-of-letters,  that  "the 
*' indifference  of  ministers  to- 
" wards  literature,  which  has 
"been  long,  and  indeed  always, 
**the  case  in  England,  gives  little 
**  prospect  of  any  alteration  in 
**this  particular."***  There  was 

*  See  Letter  in  Burton^s  Biwrns^  u. 
406. 

**  "  With  respect  to  myself,"  he  writes, 
"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure 
*'  of  taking  leave  of  you  in  person,  before 
"I  go  into  perpetual  exile.  I  sincerely 
**  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness.  In 
"whatever  part  of  the  earth  it  may  be 
"my  fate  to  reside,  I  shall  always  re- 
"  member  with  pleasure,  and  recapitulate 
"with  pride,  the  friendly  intercourse  I 
'*have  maintained  with  one  of  the  best 
"men,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  writer  of 
"the  age. 

'Nos  p^triam  fugimus:  tuTityre,  lentus 
'  in  umbra, 

'  Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida 
*  silvas.'  " 
Smollett  to  Hume,   31st   of  Aug.  1768. 
Burton^B  JAfe^  n.  419. 

***  Burton'8  RwMt  n.  420.    There  are 


nothing  for  it  but  that  this  writer 
of  genius,  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  booksellers,  to  whom  his 
labours  had  been  largely  . 
profitable;  of  the  pubUc,  — — - 
whose  hours  of  leisure  or  ^^  39- 
of  pain  he  had  lightened;  and  of 
patrons,  who  at  his  utmost  need 
deserted  him;  should  pass  abroad 
to  labour  and  to  die.  One  year 
longer  he  stayed  in  England; 
published  and  proclaimed,  in  his 
last  pohtical  romance,  the  uni- 
versal falsehood  of  faction,  his 
own  remorse  for  having  helped 
to  sustain  it,  his  farewell  to  the 
"rascally  age,"  and  the  contempt 
for  the  Chathams  as  well  as 
Butes  it  had  for  ever  inspired 
him  with;  and  in  another  year, 
having  meanwhile  written  Hum- 
phrey Clinker^  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Leghorn. 


NOTE  BY  HERMAN  MERrVALE,  ESQ,  OK  THE 
PAPERS  OF   SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS,   IN   CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE 
LETTERS  OP  JUNIUS.      (Iw^C,  53.) 

I  REGARD  the  authorship  of  Junius,  by 
Francis,  as  proved  to  reasonable  satis- 
faction by  the  arguments  which  long  ago 
seemed  conclusive  to  most  of  our  literary 
men  of  eminence  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  subject.  I  will  proceed 
to  say  in  what  respects  I  think  that  the 
Francis  papers,  as  studied  and  com- 
municated to  the  public  by  the  late  Mr. 
Parkes  and  myself,  corroborate  the  pre- 
viously known  proofs. 

1.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  singularly  signi- 
ficant fact,  that,  in  all  this  mass  of  papers 


some  interesting  notices  of^Smollett  (to 
one  of  them  I  have  referred  in  a  pre- 
vious page)  scattered  through  the  AmU)- 
hiography  of  Carlyle ,  who  had  the  honour 
to  be  introduced  by  name  in  Humphrtff 
Clinker, 
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(Francis  having  been  a  very  yolominous 
diarist,  correspondent,  and  memorandum 
writer,  and  having  been  conversant  with 
the  subjects  and  familiar  with  the  per- 
sonages treated  of  in  Junius), 
J-^Zt—  ''^^^  *  passage  was  discovered  in- 
^t  10  consistent  on  the  face  of  it  with 
the  supposition  that  Francis  was 
Junius,  or  raising  the  supposition  that 
any  other  person  was  so. 

2.  The  papers  showed  very  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  was  plain  that 
Francis  had  the  same  subjects  of  interest 
in  his  mind  which  were  treated  at  the 
same  time  in  corresponding  passages  of 
Junius. 

3.  They  showed,  moreover,  that « the 
personal  movements  of  Francis  during 
the  Junius  period  corresponded  with 
singular  accuracy  with  those  of  Junius ; 
that  when  Francis  was  ill,  Junius  flagged; 
that  when  Francis  left  town  (which  he 
rarely  did),  there  was  a  delay  in  the 
issue  of  Junius,  sometimes  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  remarks  of  his  opponents  in  the 
press.  And  (to  resume  the  negative  line 
of  evidence)  they  showed  no  case  in 
which  Francis  could  not  (physically)  have 
written  any  letter  of  Junius ;  and  no  case 
in  which  he  could  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  facts  which 
Junius  alleged. 

4.  They  strongly  corroborated  what 
was  known  before  of  the  early  connec- 
tion of  Francis  with  Chatham ,  his  de- 
pendence on  Chatham  as  his  chief 
through  Calcraft,  his  ambitious  expecta- 
tions of  obtaining  power  through  Chat- 
ham ,  and  his  consequent  devotion  of  all 
his  enei^es — as  long  as  there  was  a 
chance — ^to  the  object  of  setting  Chatham 
up  again;  to  which  object  Junius  was 
equally  devoted. 

5.  They  also  confirm  Macaulay^s  ad- 
mirable divination  respecting  the  simi- 
larity of  character  between  Junius  and 
Francis ,  although  he  knew  so  much  less 
of  Francis  than  we  now  do;  his  rancour, 
his  ingratitude,  his  immense  self-opinion, 
his  secretiveness ,  and  yet ,  with  all  this, 
a  residue  of  strong  public  spirit  and 
honourable  feeling. 

6.  This  parallel  comes  out  in  remark- 
able coincidences,  which  cannot  be  de- 
veloped except  at  length.  Take  one  of 
the  most  striking.  Junius  uses  very 
scurrilous  language  about  Calcraft.  It 
hj^s    been   very   pbusibly   argued    that 


Junius,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
Francis,  inasmuch  as  Calcraft  was 
Francis's  patron  and  benefactor.  True; 
but  Francis  uses  precisely  similar  lan- 
guage about  Calcntft  in  one  of  his  own 
most  private  memoranda,  never  disclosed 
till  after  his  death. 

7.  Francis's  demeanour  about  his  "  se- 
"  cret "  I  do  not  profess  to  explain,  nor  in 
truth  does  it  seem  to  me  of  much  con- 
sequence in  this  matter.  For  whoever 
wrote  Junius  must  have  been  equally  re- 
ticent and  mysterious.  But  thus  much 
occurs  to  me.  Francis  was  cautiously 
silent  on  the  subject  for  many  years; 
carefully  mutilating  his  own  most  pri- 
vate papers  in  passages  likely,  if  dis- 
covered, to  a£ford  a  clue.  The  main 
reason  for  this  —  independent  of  the 
general  dislike  that  a  man  would  have  to 
be  known  as  Junius — I  believe  to  have 
been  his  position  with  Lord  Barrington. 
Him  he  had  insulted  more  grievously 
than  any  one  else.  But  they  remained 
friends,  and  continued  so  while  Francis 
was  in  India,  and  for  years  after  Francis's 
return.  Francis  visited  at  his  house, 
and  so  forth.  While  Lord  Barrington 
was  alive  Francis  could  not  have  avowed 
himself  Junius  without  utter  damnation. 
But  Lord  Barrington  lived  till  after 
1790 ,  when  Francis  was  becoming  an  old 
man.  After  that  event ,  suspicions  b^n 
to  grow ;  but  not  until  the  appearance  of 
Taylor's  first  pamphlet,  in  1812,  do  they 
become  serious.  Then  the  vanity  of 
Francis  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  though 
he  does  not  own  to  Junius ,  he  evidently 
enjoys  the  imputation. 

8.  "Was  Francis  author  of  the  great 
number  of  "miscellaneous"  letters  irt- 
eluded  in  the  Woodfall  collection ,  and  of 
the  far  more  numerous  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  which  Parkes  attributes  to 
him?  I  cannot  say  my  mind  is  made  up 
on  this.  All  I  can  say  is,  his  industry 
was  very  great  indeed ;  his  habit  of  com- 
position so  inveterate,  tliat  he  really 
could  not  help  writing  long  minutes  and 
papers  for  his  own  amusement  when  he 
could  no  longer  send  them  to  the  press ; 
|nd  though  the  merits  of  these  newspaper 
productions  are  very  various,  yet  there 
are  few  which  themselves  seem  to  me  to 
betray  diflference  of  hand.  The  difficulty 
is,  if  he  had  associates  of  any  con- 
sequence, to  say  who  they  could  have 
been,  considering  the  habitual  secrecy 
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of  his  operations.    Rosenhagen,  possibly, 
was  one. 

9.  Did  any  one  know  that  he  was  writ- 
ing Junius  ?  If  any  one ,  probably  three : 
Calcraft  (who  died  1722),  Doyly  (who  was, 
if  so ,  a  confederate) ,  and  H.  S.  Woodfall 
(who  had  strong  professional  cause  for 
silence).  But,  although  I  think  there 
are  probabilities  in  flavour  of  the  sup- 
position, I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
of  it. 

10.  As  to  style,  certainly  the  superiority 
of  that  of  Junius  to  anything  1  knew  of 
Francis  was  with  me,  for  a  long  time, 
the  ground  of  a  lingering  doubt  of  their 
identity.  And  though  now  convinced  of 
this,  I  still  regard  it  as  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance. But  I  think  Francis's  papers, 
as  published  in  my  volumes,  do  raise  him 
nearer  to  a  level  with  the  best  Junius 
than  anything  known  of  him  before ,  and 
quite  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  Junius;  and  I  think  that,  on 
similar  grounds  of  alleged  inequality  in 
productions  from  the  same  hand,  as 
good  a  case  might  be  made  to  show  that 
Butler  did  not  write  Hudibras,  nor 
Bunyan  the  Pil^im's  Progress. 

H.M. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Close  of  a  Twelve  Years'  Struggle. 
1767. 

Such  a  possible  fate  as  that  of 
l[)Oor  Smollett,  common  in  all 
times  in  England  and  at  this  time 
nearly  universal ,  was  something 
to  reflect  upon  in  those  Garden- 
court  chambers,  which  Mr.  Scott, 
swelling  with  his  brace  of  liv- 
ings, can  only  deign  to  call  a 
"garret.^'  A  poor  enough  abode 
they  were,  scarcely  perhaps  de- 
serving a  less  contemptuous 
name ;  and  here  Goldsmith  found 
himself,  after  twelve  years  of 
hard  struggle,  doubtless  unable 
at  all  times  to  repress,  what  is 
so  often  the  unavailing  bitter- 
ness of  the  successful  as  well  as 


unsuccessful  man,  the  considera- 
tion  of  what  he  had  done,  com- 
pared with  what  he  might  have 
done.*  The  chances  still  ^  ^ 
remain,  nevertheless,  that  -- — '- 
he  might  not  have  done  it;  ^  39- 
and  the  greater  probability  is 
that  most  people  do  what  they 
are  qualified  to  do,  in  the  con- 
dition of  existence  imposed  upon 
them.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  me, 
upon  the  whole,  if  Goldsmith,' 
placed  ^s  he  was  throughout  life,- 
could  have  done  better  than  he 
did.  Beginning  with  not  even 
the  choice  which  Fielding  admits 
was  his,  of  hackney  writer  or 
hackney  coachman,  he  has  fought 
his  way  at  last  to  consideration 
and  esteem.  But  he  bears  upon 
him  *  the  scars  of  his  twelve 
years'  conflict;  of  the  mean  sor- 
rows through  which  he  has 
passed,  and  of  the  cheap  in- 
dulgences he  has  sought  reUef 
and  help  from.  There  is  nothing 
plastic  in  his  nature  now.  He  is 
forty.  His  manners  and  habits 
are  completely  formed;  and  in 
them  any  further  success  can 
make  Httle  favourable  change, 
whatever  it  may  efiect  for  his 
mind  or  his  genius.  The  dis- 
trusts which  were  taught  hini  in 
his  darkest  humiliations,  cling 
around  him  still;  and,  by  the  fit- 
ful changes  and  sudden  neces- 
sities which  have  encouraged  the 

*  "H6  observed,"  says  Dr.  Maxwell,  in 
the  most  interesting  Collectanea  of  John- 
son's sayings  contributed  to  Boswell  (in< 
145),  "it  was  a  most  mortifying  reflec- 
"tion  for  any  roan  to  consider  what  he 
^^had  done,  compared  with  what  he  wight 
"  have  dotie"i 
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weakness  of  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, his  really  generous  and 
most  affectionate  nature  will  stili 

1767     continue  to  be  obscured. 

- — ^  It  was  made  matter  of 
-^-t-sp-  surprise  and  objection 
against  him,  that  though  his 
poems  are  replete  with  fine  moral 
sentiments  and  bespeak  a  great 
dignity  of  mind,  yet  he  had  no 
sense  of  the  shame,  nor  dread  of 
the  evils  of  poverty.*  How 
should  he?  and  to  wh^  good 
end?  Would  it  have  been  wisely 
done  to  engage  in  a  useless  con- 
flict, to  contest  with  what  too 
plainly  was  his  destiny,  and  gnaw 
the  file  for  ever?  It  is  true  that 
poverty  brings  along  with  it 
many  disreputable  compliances, 
disingenuous  shifts  and  resources, 
most  dire  and  sordid  necessities; 
much,  that,  even  while  it  helps 
to  vindicate  personal  indepen- 
dence, may  not  be  consistent 
with  perfect  self-respect.  It  is 
not  a  soil  propitious  to  virtue 
and  straightforwardness,  often 
as  they  hardily  grow  there;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
escaped  from  as  soon  as  may 
be.**  But  there  are  worse  evils. 

*  Hawkinses  Life  of  Johnson^  420. 
**  There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
in  Johnson  than  the  way  in  which  he  al- 
ways speaks  of  poverty.  "Poverty,  my 
"dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and 
"pregnant  with  so  much  temptation  and 
"so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot  but 
"earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it."  To 
Boswell.  March  28,  1782.  "Poverty 
"takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
*'good,  and  produces  so  much  inability 
''to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral, 
"that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be 
"avoided."  To  Boswell.  June  3,  1762. 
"Poverty  is  a  great   enemy  to   human 


There  is  a  worse  subjection  to 
poverty  than  the  mere  ceasing 
to  regard  it  with  dread  or  with 
shame.  There  is  that  submis- 
sion to  it  which  is  implied  in  a 
servile  adulation  of  wealth,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  sense  of 
disgrace  but  that  of  being  poor; 
and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  familiarity  with  it,  a  careless 
but  not  unmanly  relation  with  its 
wants  and  shames,  which,  rightly 
used,  may  leave  infinite  endur- 
ing pleasure  for  its  eveiy  transi- 
tory pain.  Where  is  to  be  found, 
for  example,  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  poor,  such 
ready  and  hearty  sympathy  with 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  such  a 
strong  social  sentiment  with  what 
the  kindliest  observers  too  little 
heed,  such  zeal  for  all  that  can 
impart 

An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's 
heart, 

as  in  Goldsmith's  writings?  It 
is  the  real  dignity  of  mind  which 
only  poverty  can  teach  so  well; 
ana  when  his  friends  admired  it 
in  his  books,  they  might  have 
questioned  the  value  of  their  ac- 
companying   regret.  *      Genius 

"happiness;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty; 
"and  it  makes  some  virtues  imprac- 
"ticable,  and  others  extremely  difticult." 
To  BosweU.    Dee.  7,  1782. 

*  Let  me  quote  from  Letter  cxix.  in 
the  Citizen  of  the  World.  "The  misfor- 
"  tunes  of  the  great ,  my  friend ,  are  held 
"up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  en- 
"larged  upon  in  tones  of  declamation, 
"and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at 
"the  noble  sufferers:  they  have  at  once 
"the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity  .«  . 
"  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are ,  however, 
"  entirely  disregarded ;  though  some  un- 
<'dergo  more  real  hardships  in  one  day 
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often  effects  its  highest  gains  in 
a  balance  of  what  the  world 
counts  for  disadvantage  and  loss ; 
and  it  has  fairly  been  made 
matter  of  doubt,  if  Pope's  body 
had  been  less  crooked,  whether 
his  verses  would  have  been  so 
straight.  In  every  man,  wealthy 
or  poor  in  fortune  or  in  genius, 
we  see  the  result  of  the  many 
various  circumstances  which  have 
made  him  what  he  is;  wisdom 
finds  its  aptest  exercise  in  a 
charitable  consideration  of  all 
those  circumstances;  and,  so  far 
as  any  such  result  is  discovered 
to  have  profited  and  pleased 
mankind,  they  will  not  be  unwise 
to  accept  it  in  compensation  for 
whatever  pain  or  disadvantage 
may  have  happened  to  attend  it. 
The  last  section  of  Goldsmith's 
life  and  adventures  is  now  ar- 
rived at ;  and  in  what  remains  to 
be  described  there  will  appear 
more  strange  inconsistencies  than 
have  yet  been  noted.  The  con- 
trast which  every  man  might  be 
made  more  or  less  to  illustrate, 
of  circumstances  and  preten- 
sions, of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge, of  accomplishments  and 
blunders,  will,  for  the  few  years 
to    come,    take   more   decisive 

"than  the  great  in  their  whole  lives.  It 
''is  indeed  inconceivable  what  difficul- 
''ties  the  meanest  English  sailor  or  sol- 
"dier  endures  without  murmuring  or 
"regrret.  Every  day  is  to  him  a  day  of 
"  misery ,  and  yet  he  bears  his  hard  fate 
"without  repining!"  I  could  multiply 
such  passages  infinitely  from  Goldsmith^s 
writings.  With  his  ever  genial  and 
humorous  delight  in  the  little  humble 
gaieties  and  thrifty  enjoyments  of  the 
poor,  all  his  readers  are  ftimiliar. 


shape  and  greater  prominence 
in  Goldsmith.  He  will  be  more 
seen  in  a  society  for  which  his 
habits  have  least  ^adapted       . 

him,  and  where  the  power  -- 

to  make  mirth  of  his  "^'•39- 
foibles  was  held  to  be  but  fair 
consolation  for  the  inability  to 
make  denial  of  his  genius. 
"Magnanimous  Goldsmith ,  a 
"  gooseberry  fool ! "  *  His  repu- 
tation had  been  silently  widen- 
ing, in  the  midst  and  in  despite 
of  his  humbler  drudgery;  his 
poem,  his  novel,  his  essays,  had 
imperceptibly  but  steadily  en- 
larged the  circle  of  his  admirers ; 
and  he  was  somewhat  suddenly, 
at  last,  subjected  to  the  social 
exactions  that;  are  levied  on 
literary  fame.  But  let  the  reader 
take  along  with  him  into  these 
scenes  what  will  alone  enable 
him  to  judge  them  rightly. 

Conversation  is  a  game  where 
the  wise  do  not  always  win. 
When  men  talk  together,  the 
acute  man  will  count  higher  than 
the  subtle  man;  and  he  who, 
though  infinitely  far  from  truth, 
can  handle  a  solid  point  of  argu- 
ment, will  seem  wiser  th^  the 
man  around  whom  truth  "plays 
"like  an  atmosphere,"  but  who 
cannot  reason  as  he  feels.  The 
one  forms  opinions  unconsciously, 
the  other  none  for  which  he  can- 
not show  specific  grounds;  and 
it  was.  not  inaptly,  though  hu- 
morously, said  by  Goldsmith  of 
himself,  that  he  disputed  best 

*  His  "  magnanimous "  evidence 
against  himself  in  the  poem  of  HatidAar' 
Hon* 
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when  nobody  was  by,  and  al 
ways  got  the  better  when  he 
argued  alone.*  Society  exposed 
^  g  him  to  continuzd  miscon- 
— — -  struction;  so  that  few  more 
'*'•  39  touching  things  have  been 
recorded  of  him  than  th^se  which 
have  most  awakened  laughter. 
"People  are  greatly  mistaken  in 
*'me,  he  remarked  on  one  oc- 
casion. "A  notion  goes  about 
"that  when  I  am  silent,  I  mean 
"to  be  impudent;  but  I  assure 
"you,  gentlemen,  my  silence 
"arises  from  bashfulness."  ** 
From  the  same  cause  arose  the 
unconsidered  talk  which  was  less 
easily  forgiven  than  silence;  with 
which  we  shall  find  so  frequently 
mixed  up,  the  imputations  of 
vanity  and  of  envy;  and  to  pro- 
perly comprehend  which,  there 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  the 
grudging  and  long-delayed  re- 
cognition of  his  genius.  Excep- 
tions no  doubt  there  were.  John- 
son, Burke,  and  Reynolds  were 

*  An  expression  which  exactly  recalls 
what  Addison  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
himself  when  some  one  remarked  how 
much  happier  in  conversation  Steele  was 
than  the  majority  of  those  who  talked 
with  him.  "Yes,"  said  Addison,  "he 
"beats  me  in  the  room,  but  no  sooner 
"has  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
"case  than  I  have  refuted  all  his  argu- 
"  ments."  "I  have  only  ninepe'nce  in  my 
"pocket,"  he  said  on  another  occasion, 
distinguishing  between  his  conversation 
and  his  writing,  "but  I  can  draw  for  a 
"thousand  pounds.'*  Langton  repeated 
this  saying  to  Johnson ,  whereupon  Bos- 
well  pleasantly  reports :  Johnson.  "  '  He 
"  *  had  not  that  retort  ready ,  sir ;  he  had 
"  *  prepared  it  beforehand.'  Langton 
"(turning  to  me).  *  A  fine  surmise.  Set 
"  *  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.'  "  vii.  198. 
**  Hawkins's  Life  o/Johnsw,  418-19, 


large  exceptions ;  and  with  what 
excellent  effect  upon  his  higher 
nature  a  sense  of  his  growing 
fame  with  such  men  as  these 
descended,  will  hereafter  be 
plainly  seen.  Never  is  success 
obtained,  if  deserved,  that  it 
does  not  open  and  improve  the 
mind;  and  never  had  Goldsmith 
reason  to  believe  the  world  in 
any  respect  disposed  to  do  hun 
justice,  that  he  was  not  also  most 
ready  and  desirous  to  do  justice 
to  others.  But,  even  with  the 
friends  I  have  named,  there  re- 
mained too  much  of  the  fond- 
ness of  pity,  the  familiarity  of 
condescension,  the  air  of  gene- 
rosity, the  habit  of  patronage; 
too  readily  did  these  appear  to 
justify  an  ill-disguised  contempt, 
a  sort  of  corporate  spirit  of  dis- 
respect,* in  the  rest  of  the  men- 
of-letters  of  that  circle ;  and  when 
was  the  applause  of  even  the 
highest,  yet  counted  a  sufficient 
set-off  against  the  depreciation 
of  the  lowest  of  mankind? 

No  one  who  thus  examines  the 
whole  case  can  doubt,  I  think, 
that  Goldsmith  had  never  cause 
to  be  really  content  with  his  posi- 
tion among  the  men  of  his  time, 
or  with  the  portion  of  celebrity 
at  any  period  during  his  life 
assigned  to  him.  All  men  can 
patronise  the  useful,  since  it  so 
well  caters  for  itself,  but,  many 
as  there  are  to  need  the  beauti- 

*  Even  Johnson  lost  patience  at  this 
one  day,  and  growled  out,  "If  nobody 
"was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy  but 
"those  who  could  write  as  well,  he 
"  would  have  few  enemies,"  v^mtc^.  Mag, 
XXXI,  18, 
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ful,  there  are  few  to  set  it  forth, 
and  fewer  still  to  encourage  it; 
and  even  the  booksellers  who 
crowded  round  the  author  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  the  Tra- 
veller ^  came  to  talk  but  of  book- 
sellers' drudgery  and  catchpenny 
compilations.  Is  it  strange  that 
as  such  a  man  stood  amid  the 
Boswells ,  Murphys ,  Beatties, 
Bickerstaffs,  Grahams,  Kellys, 
Hawkinses,  and  men  of  that  secon- 
dary class,  unconscious  com- 
parative criticism  should  have 
risen  in  his  mind,  and  taken  the 
form  of  a  very  innocent  vanity? 
It  is  a  harsh  word,  yet  often 
stands  for  a  hannless  thing. 
May  it  not  even  be  forgiven  him 
if,  in  galling  moments  of  slight- 
ing disregard,  he  made  occa- 
sional silent  comparison  of  Ras- 
selas  with  the  Vicar,  of  the  Rambler 
with  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  of 
London  with  the  Traveller?  "Doc- 
"tor,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
"at  Eton,''  said  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham, one  of  the  Eton  masters 
and  author  of  an  indifferent 
Masque  of  Telemachus,  *  as  he  sat 
at  supper  with  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, indulging  somewhat  freely 
in  wine,  and  arrived  at  that  pitch 
in  his  cups,  when  he  gave  this 
invitation,  of  looking  at  one  man 
and  talking  to  another.  "I  shall 
**be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  an- 
swered Goldsmith.  "No,  no," 
replied  Graham:  "'tis  not  you  I 

•  If  any  one  would  judge  how  far 
such  a  person  as  this  Graham  was  en- 
titled to  address  contemptuously  such  a 
man  as  Goldsmith,  let  him  turn  to  a 
letter  in  the  Oarrick  Correspondmce ,  i. 
193-5, 


"mean,  Doctor  Minor;  *tis  Doc- 
"tor3%'^r,  there."*  "Now,  that 
**  Graham,"  said  Goldsmith  after- 
wards, "  is  a  fellow  to  make  ^  ^ 
"one  commit  suicide;"  J 
and  upon  nothing  graver  ^^•'^9* 
than  expressions  such  as  this, 
have  men  like  Hawkins  inferred 
that  he  loved  not  Johnson,  but 
rather  envied  him  for  his  parts. 
"Indeed,"  pursues  the  musical 
knight,  "he  gnce  entreated  a 
"friend  to  desist  from  praising 
"him;  *for  in  doing  so,'  said  he, 
"  *you  harrow  up  my  soul :' "  ** 

*  Bosmll,  IV.  98.  Mrs.  Piozzi  had 
told  the  anecdote  before  him  with  the 
addition  that  Goldsmith  was  so  eager  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  that  he  ''pro* 
'■'•  posed  setting  out  with  Mr.  Johnson  for 
"Buckinghamshire  in  a  fortnight "  (180). 
She  had  heard  it  from  Johnson,  who  used 
to  tell  the  story  himself;  and  "wh^t 
"eflFect,"  he  would  say  in  conclusion, 
"this  had  on  Goldsmith,  who  was  as 
"irascible  as  a  hornet,  may  be  easily 
"  conceived."  Mr.  Croker  has  justly  re- 
marked that  out  of  it,  and  the  epithet 
Ursa  Major  applied  to  Johnson  by  Bos- 
well's  father,  Miss  Reynolds  had  evi- 
dently manufactured  the  anecdote  told  in 
her  Recollections  (Croker's  BosiveU,  831.) 
"  At  another  time ,  a  gentleman  who  was 
"sitting  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
"Goldsmith,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
^'disputing,  remarked  to  another,  loud 
"enough  for  Goldsmith  to  hear  him, 
"  '  That  he  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  between 
"  *  Ursa  major  and  Ursa  minor!'  " 

**  Life  of  Johnson ,  417.  Hawkins  ap- 
pears to  have  coolly  copied  this  absurd 
imputation  on  Goldsmith's  sense,  aa 
well  as  his  humanity  and  gratitude ,  from 
Tom  Davies's  Life  of  Garrick  (n.  151). 
Tom  is  its  first  author,  and  uses  the  very 
expression  employed  by  Hawkins:  "No 
"more,  I  desire  you;  you  harrow  up  my 
"soul."  See  note  above,  and  ante^  i. 
320-1.  So,  again,  Hawkins's  statement  ia 
put  in  a  general  form  by  Seattle,  who 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter 
at  all;  and  thus  it  is  that  mere  un- 
authorised repetitions  come  to  be  quote(l 
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which  it  may  be  admitted  was  not 
at  all  improbable,  if  it  was  Haw- 
kins praising  him;  for  there  is 
1767.  i^othing  so  likely  as  a 
" — '-  particular  sort  of  praise  to 
39-  harrow  up  an  affectionate 
soul.  Such  most  certainly  was 
Goldsmith's,  and  he  loved  with 

as  additional  testimony,  and  one  ill- 
natnred  idle  remark  is  the  seed-plot  of  a 
forest  of  misstatements.  Beattie's  re- 
mark is  in  a  letter  to  Forbes  (Life,  in. 
49) ,  of  the  10th  July,  1788.  "  What  she  " 
(Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her  letters)  "says  ol 
"Ooldsmith  is  perfectly  true.  He  was 
"the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  ac- 
"knowledged  himself  to  be  envious.  In 
"Johnson's  presence  he  was  quiet 
"enough,  but  in  his  absence  expressed 
"great  uneasiness  on  hearing  him 
"  praised.  He  even  envied  the  dead ;  he 
"  could  not  bear  that  Shakespeare  should 
"be  so  much  admired  as  he  is.  There 
"might,  however,  be  something  like 
"magnanimity  in  envying  Shakespeare 
"  and  Dr.  Johnson ;  as  in  Julius  Ceesar's 
"weeping  to  think,  that  at  an  age  at 
"which  he  had  done  so  little,  Alexander 
"should  have  done  so  much.  But  surely 
"Goldsmith,  had  no  occasion  to  envy 
"me;  which  however  he  certainly  did, 
"  for  he  owned  it  (though  when  we  met, 
"he  was  always  very  civil);  and  I  re- 
"ceived  undoubted  information  that  he 
"  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
"ing  ill  of  me  behind  my  back."  The 
copy  of  Forbes's  book  from  which  I 
quote,  having  belonged  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  is 
full  of  manuscript  notes  in  her  quaint, 
clear,  beautiftil  hand;  and  to  one  of 
them ,  written  at  least  thirty -three  years 
after  Goldsmith's  death  (the  imprint  to 
the  edition  is  1807) ,  she  subjoins  the  de- 
scription of  her  old  friend  which  a,p- 
peared  afterwards  in  her  rhymed  account 
of  the  Streatham  portraits. 

"From  our  Goldsmith's  anomalous  char- 
acter, who 

Can  withhold  his  contempt  and  his 
reverence  too? 

From  a  poet  so  polished,  so  paltry  a 
fellow 

From  critic,  historian,  or  vile  Punchi- 
nello ! 


^  his  grateful  heart  whatever 
was  lovable  in  Johnson.  Bos- 
well  himself  admits  it,  on  more 
than  one  occasion;  and  con- 
tradicts much  of  what  he  has 
chosen  to  say  on  others,  by  the 
remark  that  m  his  opinion  (Gold- 
smith had  not  really  more  of 
envy  than  other  people,  but  only 
talked  of  it  freely.* 

That  free  talking  did  all  the 
mischief.  He  was  candid  and 
simple  enough  to  say  aloud  what 
others  would  more  prudently 
have  concealed.  **  Here's  such  a 
"stir,"  he  exclaimed  to  Johnson 
one  day,  in  a  company  at  Thrale's, 
— it  was  when  London  had  gone 
mad  about  Beattie's  common- 
place jSssay  on   Truth,   had  em- 

From  a  heart  in  which  meanness  had 

made  her  abode, 
From  a  foot  that  each  path  of  vnl' 

garity  trod. 
From  a  head  to  invent  and  a  hand  to 

adorn. 
Unskilled  in  the  schools,  a  philosopher 

bom, 
By  disguise  undefended,  by  jealousy 

smit, 
This   lv»w    naturo!,    nondescript    in 

wit, 
May  best  be  compared  to  those  Ana- 

morph6ses 
Which  for  lectures  to  ladies  th^  opti- 
cian proposes : 
All  deformity  seeming  in  some  points 

of  view. 
In   others    quite    accurate ,    regular, 

true: 
Till  the  Student   no  more    sees   the 

figure  that  shock'd  her 
But,  all  in  his  Likeness,  our  odd  IMi 

Doctor" 

My  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning, through  the  laboured  vivacity 
and  forced  antithesis  of  these  indiiferent 
lines ,  the  small  admixture  of  truth  con- 
tained in  them. 
*  BosweU,  ni.  304. 
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braced  the  author  as  "the  long- 
"  delayed  avenger  of  insulted 
*^ Christianity,"  and  had  treated, 
flattered,  and  caressed  him  at 
last  into  a  pension  of  ^^200  a 
year, — "here's  such  a  stir  about 
**a  fellow  that  has  written  one 
"book,  and  I  have  written 
"many/'  "Ah,  Doctor!"  re- 
torted Johnson  on  his  discon- 
tented, disregarded,  unpensioned 
friend,  "there  go  two-and-forty 
"sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
"guinea:"*  whereat  the  lively 
Mrs.  Thrale  claps  her  hands  with 
delight,  and  poor  Goldsmith  can 
but  sulk  in  a  corner.  Being  an 
author,  it  is  true,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  thus  thin-skinned,  and 
should  rather  have  been  shelled 
like  a  rhinoceros ;  but  a  stronger 
man  than  he  was  might  have 
fretted  under  the  irritation  of 
such  doubtful  wit,  and  been 
driven  to  even  intemperate  re- 
sentment. Into  that  he  never 
was  betrayed.  With  all  that  at 
various  times,  and  in  differing 
degrees,  depressed  his  honest 
ambition,  ruffled  his  pride,  or 
invaded  his  self-respect,  it  will 
on  the  whole  be  sufficiently 
plain,  by  the  time  this  narrative 
is  closed,  that  no  man  more 
thoroughly,  and  even  in  his  own 
despite,  practised  those  gracious 
and  golden  maxims  with  which 
Edmund  Burke  this  very  year 
rebuked  the  hasty  temper  of  his 
protege  Barry,  and  which  every 
man  should  take  for  ever  to  his 
heart.  **Who  can  live  in  the 
**  world  without  some  trial  of  his 
*  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  179. 


"patience?"  asked  the  statesman 
of  the  young  painter,  who  had 
fallen  into  petty  disputes  at 
Rome.  And  then  he  warned    ^  ^ 

him  that  a  man  never  can - 

have  a  point  of  mere  pride  ^^  39- 
that  will  not  be  pernicious  to 
him;  that  we  must  be  at  peace 
with  our  species,  if  not  for  their 
sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our 
own;  and  that  the  arms  with 
which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the 
world  are  to  be  combated,  and 
the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  us  and  we  recon- 
ciled to  it,  are  moderation,  gen- 
tleness, a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
trust of  ourselves;  "which  are 
"not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as 
"some  may  possibly  think  them, 
"but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble 
"kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our 
"nature  as  much  as  they  con- 
"  tribute  to  our  fortune  and  re- 
"pose." 

Well  would  it  have  been  for 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  if 
the  same  justice  which  the  world 
thus  obtained  from  him,  through- 
out their  cheauered  intercourse, 
he  had  been  aole  to  obtain  either 
from  or  for  himself.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  concealed  that,  in 
whatever  respect  society  may 
have  conspired  against  him,  he 
is  not  clear  of  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing aided  it  by  his  own  weak- 
ness; and  still  more  evident  will 
this  be  hereafter.  With  the  pre- 
sent year  ended  his  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  booksellers ,  and, 
as  though  to  mark  it  more  em- 
phatically, his  old  friend  New- 
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bery  died;*  but  with  the  year 

that    followed,    bringing    many 

social  seductions  in  the  train  of 

1767.    ^he  theatre,  came  a  greater 

'—  inability  than  ever  to  re- 

'^'•39-  sist  improvident  tempta- 
tion and  unsuitable  expense.  His 
old  habit  of  living  merely  from 
day  to  day  beset  every  better 
scheme  of  life;  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  earned  money  had  not 
helped  to  teach  him  its  value; 
ana  he  became  unable  to  appor- 
tion wisely  his  labour  and  his 
leisure.  The  one  was  too  violent, 
and  the  other  too  freely  in- 
dulged. It  is  doubtful  if  the 
charge  of  gambling  can  be  sup- 
ported to  more  than  a  trifling  ex- 
tent: but  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
he  was  too  often  profuse,  into 
clothes  and  entertainments  he 
threw  money  that  should  have 
liquidated  debts,  and  he  wanted 
courage  and  self-restraint  to  face 
the  desperate  arrears  that  still 
daily  mounted  up  against  him. 

*  To  the  last  poor  Goldsmith's  neces- 
sities followed  him.  At  the  back  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Newbery,  dated  the 
28th  March,  1767,  ia  which  the  writer  de- 
plores his  worthy  publisher's  illness,  and 
prays  to  have  ms  heart  rejoiced  by  the 
re-establishment  of  liis  health,  I  find 
sundry  pencil  marks  in  Newbery's  hand- 
writing, which  are  probably  our  last  re- 
maining trace  of  his  farewell  visit  to  his 
favourite  Society  of  Arts,  of  th»  jokes  he 
heard  there ,  of  the  good  offices  he  did 
there,  of  the  mistakes  for  which  half- 
iearned  members  got  laughed  at  by  the 
learned  there.  *^Tou  can't  lay  an  egg 
"but  you  must  cackle.  Lent  Dr.  Qold- 
"  amith  for  his  inaiTrummt,  10s.  Qd.  Comb- 
"  ing  the  horse's  tAil.  Mr.  Holy's  mistak- 
"  ing  Tully's  Latim  for  bad  Latin."  This 
letter  forms  part  of  the  Newbery  MSS.  in 
Mr,  Murray's  possession  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  thia  l^^ography. 


Hardly  ever  did  a  new  resource 
arise,  that  did  not  bring  with  it  a 
new  waste,  and  fresh  demands 
upon  his  jaded  powers. 

But  before  we  too  sternly  pro- 
nounce upon  genius  sacrificed 
thus,  and  opportunities  thrown 
away,  let  the  forty  years  which 
have  been  described  in  this 
biography;  the  thirty  of  unsettled 
habit  and  undetermined  pursuit, 
the  ten  of  unremitting  drudgery 
and  desolate  toil;  be  calmly  re- 
traced and  charitably  juciged. 
Nor  let  us  omit  from  that  con- 
sideration the  nature  to  which  he 
was  bom,  the  land  in  which  he 
was  raised,  hi$  tender  tempera- 
ment neglected  in  early  youth, 
the  brogue  and  the  blunders 
which  he  described  as  his  only 
inheritance ;  and  when  the  gains 
are  counted  up  which  we  owe  to 
his  genius,  be  it  still  with  admis- 
sion of  its  native  and  irreversible 
penalties.  His  generous  warmth 
of  heart,  his  transparent  sim- 
plicity of  spirit,  his  quick  transi- 
tions from  broadest  humour  to 
gentlest  pathos,  and  that  dehght- 
ful  buoyancy  of  nature  which  sur- 
vived in  every  depth  of  misery,  — 
who  shall  undertake  to  separate 
these  from  the  Irish  soil  in  which 
they  grew,  where  impulse  pre- 
dominates still  over  reflection 
and  conscience,  where  unthink- 
ing benevolence  yet  passes  for 
considerate  goodness,  and  the 

fravest  duties  of  life  can  be  over- 
ome  by  social  pleasure,  or  sunk 
in  mad  excitement?  Manful,  in 
spite  of  all,  was  Goldsmith's 
endeavour,  and  noble  its  result, 
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He  did  not  again  draw  back  from 
the  struggle  in  which  at  last  he 
had  engaged ;  unaided  by  a  help 
ing  hand,  he  fought  the  battle 
out;  and  much  might  yet  have 
been  retrieved  when  death  ar 
rived  so  suddenly.  Few  men 
live  at  present,  properly  speak 
ing;  but  are  preparing  to  live  at 
another  time,  which  may  or  may 
not  arrive.*  The  other  time  was 
cut  from  under  Goldsmith;  and 
out  of  such  labour  as  his  in  the 
present,  few  men  could  have 
snatched  time  to  live.  "  Ah !  '*  he 
exclaimed  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  fortune,  who  showed  him  a 
very  elaborate  manuscript:  "ah, 
"Mjt.  Cradock!  think  of  me,  that 
"must  write  a  volume  every 
"  month  I "  **  Think  of  him,  too, 
who  wrote  always,  in  the  presence 
of  craving  want,  and,  from  his 
life's  beginning  to  its  end,  had 
never  known  the  assistance  of  a 
home.  Eminently  does  his  dis- 
position seem  to  me  to  have  been 
one  that  the  domestic  influences 
would  have  saved  from  the  worst 
temptations,  soon  to  be  de- 
scribed, which  beset  his  later 
life,  could  a  happy  marriage  but 

*  It  ia,  I  think,  in  one  of  the  admirable 
letters  of  either  Pope  or  Swift,  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  said.  Let  us  humbly 
remember  what  sacred  authority  we 
have,  too,  that  the  will  may  sometimes 
be  accepted  for  the  deed.  ''And  the 
"Lord,"  says  Solomon,  *'said  unto  David 
"my  father,  Whereas  it  was  in  thine 
"  heart  to  build  an  house  unto  my  name, 
",thon  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine 
"  heart."    Kings,  Book  i.  vni.  18. 

**  **  Goldsmith  truly  said  I  was  nib- 
"bliug  about  elegant  phrases,  whUst  he 
"was  obliged  to  write  half  a  volume." 
Cradock's  Memoirs,  rv.  288. 

Oliver  Goldsmith* s  Life  and  Times,  //. 


have  brought  within  the  tran- 
quillising  centre  of  home  his 
desultory  tastes,  his  unsettled 
habits,  his  too  diffused  af-.  ^  g  « 
fections,  and  eager  crav — ;^-^ 
ings  for  applause.  It  was  ^''  39* 
said  of  Burke  that  his  every  care 
used  to  vanish  from  the  moment 
he  entered  under  his  own  roof; 
of  himself  Goldsmith  could  say 
no  better  than  that  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  crowds  or  in  solitude, 
he  was  still  carrying  on  a  conflict 
with  unrelenting  care.* 

*  Mr.  De  Quincey  appears  to  think 
that  he  differs  fi-om  me  in  these  views, 
but  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are 
substantially  the  same ,  though  I  cannot 
take  so  cheerful  a  view  of  the  general 
tenor  of  Groldsmith's  life.  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  however,  is  well  entitled  to  be 
heard.  "He  enjoyed  two  great  im- 
"  munities  from  suffering  that  have  been 
"much  overlooked;  and  such  immuni- 
"ties  that,  in  our  opinion,  four  in  five  of 
"all  the  people  ever  connected  with 
"  Goldsmith's  works ,  as  publishers, 
"printers,  compositors  (that  is,  men 
"  taken  at  random) ,  have  very  probably 
"suffered  more,  upon  the  whole,  than  he. 
"The  immunities  were  these:  1st,  from 
"  any  bodily  taint  of  low-spirits.  He  had 
"a  constitutional  gaiety  of  heart,  an 
"elastic  hilarity,  and,  as  he  himself  ex- 
"  presses  it ,  ^  a  knack  of  hoping,' — which 
"  knack  could  not  be  bought  with  Ormus 
"  and  with  Ind ,  nor  hired  for  a  day  with 
"the  peacock  throne  of  Delhi. . .  Another 
"immunity  he  had  of  almost  equal  value, 
"  and  yet  almost  equally  forgotten  by  his 
"  biographers ,  viz.  from  the  responsibili- 
"ties  of  a  family.  Wife  and  children  he 
"  had  not.  They  it  is  that,  being  a  man's 
"chief  blessings,  create  also  for  him  the 
"  deadliest  of  his  anxieties ,  that  stuff  his 
"pillow  with  thorns,  that  surround  his 
"didly  path  with  snares.  .  .  In  short, 
"Goldsmith  enjoyed  the  two  privileges, 
"one  subjective,  the  other  objective, 
"which,  when  uniting  in  the  same  man, 
"would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  all 
"  difficulties  that  could  arise  in  a  literary 
"  career  to  him  who  was  at  once  a  man 
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But  one  friend  he  had  that 
never  wholly  left  him,  that  in  his 
need  came  still  with  comfort. 
X767.  ^Nature,  who  smiled  upon 
•— — '—  him  in  his  cradle,  in  this 
,iEt39.  "garret"  of  Garden-court 
had  not  deserted  him.  Her 
school  was  open  to  him  even 
here;  and,  in  the  crowd  and  glare 
of  streets,  but  a  step  divided 
him  from  her  cool  ana  calm  re- 
^freshments.  Among  his  happiest 
hours  were  those  ne  passed  at 
his  window,  looking  over  into 
the  Temple-gardens.  Steam  and 
smoke  were  not  yet  so  all-pre- 
vailing, but  that,  right  opposite 
where  he  looked,  the  stately 
stream  which  washes  the  garden- 
foot  might  be  seen,  as  though 
freshly  "weaned  from  her 
"Twickenham  Naiades,"  flow- 
ing gently  past.  Nor  had  the 
benchers  thinned  the  trees  in 
those  days;  for  they  were  that 
race  of  benchers  loved  of  Charles 
Lamb,  who  refused  to  pass  in 
their  treasurer's  account  "twenty 
"shillings  to  the  gardener  for 
"stuff  to  poison  the  sparrows." 
So  there  he  sat,  with  the  noisy 
life  of  Fleet-street  shut  out,  and 
made  country  music  for  himself 
out  of  the  noise  of  the  old 
Temple  rookeiy.*    Luther  used 

"of  genius  so  popular,  of  talents  so 
"versatile,  of  reading  so  various ,  and  of 
**  opportunities  so  large  for  still  more  ex 
"tended  reading.  The  subjective  pri 
"vilege  lay  in  his  buoyancy  of  animal 
"spirits;  the  objective  in  his  freedom 
"from  responsibilities."  De  Quincey's 
Works,  VI.  198-200  (Ed.  1867). 

*  So  far  Goldsmith  had  at  least  the*  ad 
vantage  of  Gray,  who  'in  one'of  the  most 
delightful  of  all  his  letters,  and  which, 


to  moralise  the  rooks ;  and  Gold- 
smith had  illustrious  example  for 
the  amusement  he  now  took  in 
their  habits,  as  from  time  to  time 
he  watched  them.  He  saw  the 
rookery,  in  the  winter  deserted, 
or  guarded  only  by  some  five  or 
six  "like  old  solaiers  in  a  gar- 
"rison,"  resume  its  activity  and 
bustle   in   the   spring;   and  he 

for  its  whimsical  cordial  humour  and 
quiet  gaiety,  at  once  contrasts  with  his 
pensive  contemplative  moods  and  yet 
takes  a  certain  colour  from  them  too  (just 
as  it  is  the  charm  of  his  wit  and  satire 
that  you  can  never  divorce  them  from  his 
manly  truth  and  even  kindness  of  feel- 
ing), thus  compares  Norton  Kicholls^s 
country  refreshments  with  his  own: 
"  Pembroke  College,  June  24,  1769.  And  so 
"you  have  a  garden  of  your  own,  and 
"yoajplant  and  transplant,  and  are  dirty 
"and  amused!  Are  not  you  ashamed  of 
"  yourself?  Why ,  I  have  no  such  thing, 
"you  monster,  nor  ever  shall  be  either 
"  dirty  or  amused  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
"gardens  are  in  the  windows,  like  those 
"of  a  lodger  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in 
"  Petticoat-lane  or  Camomile-street ,  and 
"they  go  to  bed  regularly  under  the 
"  same  roof  that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charm- 
"ing  it  must  be  to  walk  out  in  one^s  own 
"garding,  and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open 
"air,  with  a  fountain  and  leaden  statue, 
"and  a  rolling  stone,  and  an  arbour: 
"  have  a  care  of  sore  throats,  though,  and 
"the  c^oe.*'  See  the  entire  letter  in  the 
Works,  IV.  133-4.  The  reader  who  is 
curious  in  such  things  will  find  that  the 
so-called  correct  version  printed  by  Mr. 
Mitford  from  Dawson  Turner's  MS.  (v. 
91-2),  is  altogether  inferior  to  this,  as 
printed  by  Mason.  Yet  Mason  was  in 
this  respect  a  monstrous  offender  too ,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  refers  to  an  ad- 
mirable? paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(xcrv.  1-4) ,  where  his  villainous  habit  of 
adulterating,  by  way  of  improving,  his 
friend's  letters,  is  thoroughly  exposed. 
Unpardonable  in  any  case,  it  was  par- 
ticularly atrocious  in  that  of  Gray,  who 
is  of  all  writers  the  most  choice  and 
fastidious  in  even  his  most  familiar  dio* 
tion. 
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moralised 9  like  the  great  re- 
former, on  the  legal  constitutions 
established,  the  social  laws  en- 
forced, and  the  particular  casti- 
gations  endured  for  the  good  of 
me  conmiunity,  by  those  black- 
dressed  and  black-eyed  chat- 
terers. "I  have  often  amused 
"myself,^'  he  says,  "with  observ- 
"ing  their  plans  of  policy  from 
**my  window  in  the  Temple,  that 
"looks  upon  a  grove  where  they 
"have  made  a  colony  in  the 
"midst  of  the  city."*  Nor  will 
we  doubt  that  also  from  this 
wall-girt  grove  came  many  a 
thought  that  carried  him  back 
to  childhood,  made  him  ifree  of 

*  Animated  Nature,  iv.  178-9. 


solitudes  explored  in  boyish 
days,  and  repeopled  deserted 
villages.  It  was  better  than 
watching  the  spiders  amid       . 

the  dirt  of  Green-arbour '— 

court ;  for  though  his  grove  ^^'  ^^' 
was  city-planted,  and  scant  of 
the  foliage  of  the  forest,  there 
was  Fancy  to  piece  out  for  him, 
transcending  these,  far  other 
groves  and  other  trees. 

Annihilating  all  that^s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  this  hap- 
piness for  a  time,  before  we 
pass  to  the  few  short  years  of 
labour,  enjoyment,  and  sorrow, 
in  which  his  mortal  existence 
closed. 


END  OF  BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
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GOLDSMITH 

THE  C'BIBKD  OP 

JOHNSON,  BURKE,  AND  REYNOLDS: 

DRAMATIST,  NOVELIST,  AND  POET. 


1767  TO    1774. 


CHAPTER  1. 

The  Oood-naiwed  Man. 
1767—1768. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month 
before  the  death  of  the  elder 
Newbery,  that  Burke  read  the 
comedy  of  the  Good-natured 
Man;^    and    thus,    with 


1767. 


>^t.39.  jnirth  and  sadness  for  its 
ushers,  the  last  division  of  Gold- 
smith's life  comes  in.  The  bond 
of  service  so  long  continued, 
though  chequered  with  mortify- 
ing incidents,  could  hardly  be 
snapped  without  regret;  nor 
could  the  long-attempted  trial  of 
the  theatre,  painful  as  its  outset 
had  been,  without  something  of 

*  Richard  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  i. 
364.  "  His  first  comedy  was  read  and  ap- 
'^planded  in  its  manuscript  by  Edmund 
"Burke,  and  the  circle  in  which  he  then 
"lived."  The  hint  for  the  title,  as  I  have 
stated,  occurs  in  the  Life  of  A'ash.  See 
unU,  I.  210. 


cherfulness  and  hope  approach 
its  consummation.  Newbery  died 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1767; 
and  the  performance  of  the 
comedy  was  now  promised  for 
the  28th  of  the  following  January. 

Unavaihngly,  for  special  ^^^g 
reasons,  had  Goldsmith  — — - 
attempted  to  get  it  acted  ^^^°' 
before  Christmas.  Quarrels,  had 
broken  oilt  among  the  new  pro- 
prietary of  the  theatre,  and  these 
were  made  excuses  for  delay. 
Colman  had  properly  insisted  on 
his  right,  as  manager,  to  cast  the 
part  of  Imogen  to  Mrs.  Yates, 
rather  than  to  a  pretty-faced 
simpering  lady  (Mrs.  Lessing- 
ham)*  whom  his  brother  pro- 
prietor, Harris,  "protected;" 
and  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
pute became  so  notorious,  and 

*  This  lady  began  life  by  sharing  Der- 
rick's garret.  For  a  curious  account  of 
her,  see  Taylor^s  ISACW^t  i.  5-8* 
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threatened  such  danger  to  the 
new  management,  that  the  pa- 
pers describe  Garrick  "growmg 
"taller"  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Tall  enough  he  certamly  grew 
to  overlook  something  of  the 
bitterness  of  Colman's  first  de- 
sertion of  him;  and  civilities, 
perhaps  arising  from  a  sort  of 
common  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  Lessingham  dispute,  soon 
after  recommenced  between  the 
rival  managers.  BickerstafF  (a 
clever  and  facile  Irishman,  who, 
ten  years  before,  had  somewhat 
suddenly  thrown  up  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Marines,  taken  to 
theatrical  writing  for  subsistence, 
and  since  obtained  repute  as  the 
author  oi  Lave  in  a  Village  and  the 
Maid  of  the  Mill)  was  just  now 
pressing  Colman  with  his  opera 
of  Lionel  and  Clarissa;  and,  in 
one  of  his  querulous  letters, 
seems  to  point  at  this  resump- 
tion of  intercourse  with  Garrick, 
whom  he  had  himself  offended 
by  beginning  to  write  for  Col- 
man. "When  I  talked  with  you 
"last  summer,"  he  complains, 
writing  on  the  26th  January,  1768, 
"I  told  you  that  it  would  be 
"impossible  to  have  my  opera 
**  ready  till  after  Christmas ;  and 
**  named  about  the  20th  January. 
**You  received  this  with  great 
*^ goodness,  said  you  were  glad 
"  of  it,  because  it  would  be  the 
"best  time  of  the  year  for  me, 
**and  then  told  me  that  Mr. 
"Goldsmith's  play  should  come 
**out  before  Christmas;  and  this 
"you  repeated,  and  assured  me 
•*of,  more  than  oncc;  in  §ub- 
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"sequent  meetings.  .  .  The  fact 
"is,  you  broke  your  word  with 
"me,  in  ordering  the  representa- 


X768. 


'tion  of  the  Good-natured 
^^Man  in  such  a  manner,  « 
"that  it  must  unavoidably  '*^'"**'* 
"interfere  with  my  opera.  . .  At 
"the  reading,  it  was  said  the 
^^  Good-natured  Man  should  appear 
"the  Wednesday  after;  but  at 
"the  same  time  it  was  whispered 
"to  me,  that  it  was  privately  de- 
"termined  not  to  bnng  it  out  till 
"the  Saturday  fortnight,  atid 
^^that  there  was  even  a  promise  given 
^^to  Mr,  Kelly  that  it  should  not 
^^ appear  till  after  his  nights  were 
''over."* 

If  such  a  promise  had  been 
given  (and  circumstances  justify 
the  suspicion).  Goldsmith  had 
better  reason  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  for  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  Colman  and  dif- 
ference with  Kelly  which  at- 
tended the  performance  of  his 
comedy.  Kelly  had  been  taken 
up  by  Garrick,  in  avowed  and 
not  very  generous  rivalry  to  him- 
self;**  it   was   the   town  talk, 

♦  MS.  penes  me, 

**  It  is  fair  at  the  same  time  to  add 
that  Cooke  (who  knew  both  well,  and 
has  left  us  anecdotes  about  Kelly  also 
printed  in  the  European  Maffozine)  says 
the  difference  originated  before  Kelly's 
comedy  was  accepted,  and  was  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  presumed 
to  attempt  a  comedy  at  all.  '*  He  was  at 
''this  time  much  acqu^nted  with  Gold- 
"  smith  and  Bickerstaff ,  but  except  their 
"barely  hearing  he  was  engaged  that 
"way,  he  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sub- 
"  ject.  . .  Goldsmith  kept  back  and  was 
"silent;  till  one  day,  when  asked  about 
" Kelly's  writing  a  comedy,  he  said,  'He 
"  'knew  nothing  at  all  about  it — he  had 
"  'heaird  tber^  was  a  man  of  that  nam$ 
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some  weeks  before  either  per- 
formance took  place,  that  the 
two  comedies,  written  as  they 

1768.  ^^^^  ^y  "^^^  ^^^^  known 
-- — —  to  each  other  and  who  had 
>Et.4o.  ij^g^  ^Yie  same  sort  of  life, 
were  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other;  and  so  broadly  were  they 
opposed  in  character  and  style, 
that  the  first  in  the  field,  sup- 

gosing  it  well  received,  could 
ardly  fail  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  its  successor.  Kelly 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  sen- 
timentalism.  I  have  mentioned 
the  origin  of  that  school  as  of 
much  earlier  date ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  was  with  Steele 
the  unlucky  notion  began,  of 
setting  comedy  to  reform  the 
morals,  instead  of  imitating  the 
manners,  of  the  age.  Fielding 
slily  glances  at  this  when  he 
makes  Parson  Adams  declare  the 
Conscious  Lovers  to  be  the  only 
play  fit  for  a  Christian  to  see, 
and  as  good  as  a  sermon;  and 
in  so  witty  and  fine  a  writer  as 
Steele,  so  great  a  mistake  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  in- 


♦'  *  about  town  who  wrote  in  newspapers, 
"  *  but  of  his  talents  for  comedy ,  or  even 
"  *the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  he  could 
"  *  not  judge.'  This,"  adds  Cooke,  "would 
"be  a  great  drawback  on  the  character 
"  of  Ooldsmith,  if  it  arose  from  a  general 
"principle;  but  nothing, could  be  further 
"from  the  truth.  He  was  kind,  bene- 
"ficent,  and  good-natured  in  the  extreme, 
"to  all  but  those  whom  he  thought  his 
"competitors  in  literary  fame;  but  this 
"was  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature, 
"that  nothing  could  cure  it.  Poverty 
'*had  no  terrors  for  him;  but  the  ap- 
"plauses  paid  a  brother  poet  'made  him 
"  *poor  indeed.' "  ^roman  Magagine, 
XXIV.  428. 


tolerable  grossness  into  which 
the  theatre  had  fallen  in  his  day. 
For  often  does  it  happen  in  such 
reaction  that  good  and  bad  suffer 
together;  and  that  while  one  has 
the  sting  taken  out  of  it,  the 
other  loses  energy  and  manhood. 
Where  a  sickly  sensibility  over- 
spreads both  vice  and  virtue ,  we 
are  in  the  right  to  care  as  little 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other; 
since  it  is  Life  that  the  stage  and 
its  actors  should  present  to  us, 
and  not  anybody's  moral  or  sen- 
timental view  of  it.  A  most 
masterly  critic  of  our  tinie,  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,  has  disposed  of 
Steele's  pretensions  as  a  comic 
dramatist;  and/poor  Hugh  Kelly, 
who  has  not  survived  to  our 
time,  must  be  disinterred  to  have 
his  pretensions  judged:  yet  the 
stage  continues  to  Suffer,  even 
now,  from  the  dregs  of  the  sen- 
timental school,  and  it  would  not 
greatly  surprise  me  to  see  the 
comedy  with  which  Kelly's  brief 
career  of  |^lory  began,  again 
lift  up  a  sickly  head  amongst 
us.* 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  de- 
scribe that  comedy.  One  can 
hardly  disentangle,  from  the 
maze  of  cant  and  make-believe 
in  which  all  the  people  are  in- 
volved, what  it  precisely  is  they 
drive  at;  but  the  main  business 
seems  to  be,  that  there  are  three 

*  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these 
remarks  in  my  first  edition  (1848)  Mr. 
Parren,  attracted  by  the  part  of  the 
"slovenly  old  bachelor"  to  which  I  pre-  " 
sently  advert ,  announced  a  proposed  re- 
vival of  the  play;  but  it  was  afterwurdt 
dropped. 
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couples  in  search  of  themselves 
throughout  the  five  acts,  and 
enveloped  in  such  a  haze  or 
mist  of  False  Delicacy  (the  title  of 
the  piece)  that  they  do  not,  till 
the  last,  succeed  in  finding  them- 
selves. There  is  a  Lord  who  has 
been  refused,  for  no  reason  on 
earth,  by  a  Lady  Betty  who  loves 
him;  and  who,  with  as  little 
reason  and  as  much  delicacy  on 
his  own  side,  transfers  his  pro- 
posals to  a  friend  of  Lady  Betty's 
whom  he  does  not  love,  and 
selects  her  ladyship  to  convey 
the  transfer.  There  is  Lady 
Betty's  friend,  who,  being  in  love 
elsewhere,  is  shocked  to  receive 
his  lordship's  proposals;  but, 
being  under  great  obligations  to 
Lady  Betty,  cannot  in  delicacy 
think  of  opposing  what  she 
fancies  her  ladyship  has  set  her 
heart  upon.  There  is  a  mild 
young  gentleman,  who  is  knocked 
hither  and  thither  like  a  shuttle- 
cock ;  now  engaged  to  this  young 
lady  whom  he  does  not  love, 
now  dismissed  by  that  whom  he 
does ;  and  made  at  last  the  con- 
venient means  of  restoring,  with 
all  proper  delicacy.  Lady  Betty 
to  his  lordship.  There  is  a  young 
lady  who  in  delicacy  ought  to 
marry  the  mild  young  gentleman, 
but  indehc^ateljr  prefers  instead 
to  run  away  with  a  certain  Sir 
Harry.  There  is  Sally  her  maid, 
who  tells  her  mistress  that  she 
has  transported  her  poor  Sally 
"by  that  noble  resolution"  (to 
run  away).  And  there  is  the  de- 
licate old  Colonel  her  father,  who 
plays  eaves-dropper  to  her  plan 


of  flight;  intercepts  her  in  the 
act  of  it;  gives  her,  in  the  midst 
of  her  wickedness,;^  20,000  (which 
he  pulls  out  of  a  pocket-  ,^ 
book),  because  he  had  —  ^— ^ 
promised  it  when  she  was  ^^'  ^^' 
good;  and  tells  her  to  banish  his 
name  entirely  from  her  remem- 
brance, arid  be  as  happy  as  she 
can  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  broken  an  old  father's 
heart.  There  are  only  two 
people  in  the  play  with  a  glim- 
mermg  of  common  sense  or  char- 
acter, an  eccentric  widow  and  a 
slovenly  old  bachelor:  who  are 
there  to  do  for  the  rest  what  the 
rest  have  no  power  to  do  for 
themselves;  and,  though  not 
without  large  infusions  of  silly 
sentimentality  and  squeamish 
charity,  to  bring  back  enough 
common  sense  to  furnish  forth  a 
catastrophe.  It  is  the  most 
mechanical  of  contrivances :  yet 
it  is  the  proof,  if  any  were  want- 
ing[,  that  such  a  piece  has  no  life 
in  itself;  and  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing quality,  which,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kelly's  example,  ii)  proportion  as 
reality  or  character  is  absent 
from  a  modern  comedy,  will  still 
be  found  its  chief  resource.  Ex- 
amples need  not  be  cited.  Mr. 
Kelly's  style  will  never  want  ad- 
mirers. While  it  saves  great 
trouble  and  wit  to  both  actor 
and  author,  it  exacts  from  an 
audience  neither  judgment  nor 
discrimination ;  and,  with  an  easy 
indolent    indulgence     of    such 

Productions,   there   will  always 
e  mixed  up  a  sort  of  secret 
satisfaction   in  their   mouthing 
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morals  and  lip-professions  of 
humanity. 

Let  us  not  be  so  hard  on  our 
1768.    grandfathers    and   grand- 

mothers  for  having  taken 

'^'•*°-  so  mightily  to  Mr.  Kelly's 
False  Delicacy  as  not  to  admit 
thus  much.  It  had  every  ad- 
vantage, too,  in  its  production. 
Garrick  not  only  wrote  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  and  was  said 
to  have  heightened  the  old 
bachelor  played  by  King,  but 
went  out  of  his  way  to  induce 
Mrs.  D^cer  to  forgive  the  abuse 
she  had  received  m  Mr.  Kelly's 
TJiespis,  and  act  the  widow.  Pro- 
duced on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
January,  it  was  received  with 
such  singular  favour,  that,  though 
the  management  was  under  a 
solemn  pledge  "not  for  the 
"future  to  run  any  new  piece 
"nine  nights  successively,"  it 
was  played  eight  nights  without 
intermission,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  season  repeated  more 
than  twenty  times.  The  pub- 
lisher announced,  the  morning 
after  its  publication,  that  three 
thousand  copies  of  it  had  been 
sold  before  two  o'clock;  so  un- 
abated did  its  interest  continue, 
that  it  had  sold  ten  thousand 
before  the  season  closed,  Kelly 
had  received  a  public  breakfast 
at  the  Chapter-coffee-house,  and 
its  publisher  had  expended 
twenty  pounds  upon  a  piece  of 
plate  as  a  tribute  to  his  genius ; 
It  was  translated  into  German, 
and  (by  order  of  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal)  into  Portuguese,  while 
its  French  translation   by  Gar- 


rick's  lively  friend,  Madame  Ric- 
coboni,  had  quite  a  run  in  Paris ; 

and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word. 
False  Ddicacy  became  the  rage. 

Poor  Goldsmith  may  be  for- 
given if  the  sudden  start  of  such 
successes  a  little  dashed  his  ho{>e 
at  the  last  rehearsals  of  his 
Good-natured  Man.  Colman  had 
lost  what  little  faith  he  ever  had 
in  it;  Powell  protested  he  could 
do  nothing  with  Honeywood; 
Harris  and  Rutherford  had  from 
the  first  taken  httle  part  in  it;* 
nor,  excepting  Shuter,  were  the 
actors  generally  more  hopeful 
than  the  management.  Gold- 
smith always  remembered  the 
timely  good  opinion  of  that  ex- 
cellent comedian,  as  well  as  the 
praise  proffered  him  by  a  pretty 
actress  (Miss  Wilford,  just  be- 
come Mrs.  Bulkley,  of  whom 
more  hereafter)  who  played  Miss 
Richland.  What  stood  him  most 
in  stead,  however,  was  the  un- 
wavering kindness  of  Johnson, 
who  not  only  wrote  the  prologue 
he  had  promised,  but  went  to 
see  the  comedy  rehearsed;  and 
as,  some  half-century  before. 
Swift  had  stood  by  Addison's 
side  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
tragedy,  wondering  to  hear  the 
drab  that  played  Cato's  daughter 
laughing  in  the  midst  of  her  pas- 


*  It  is  just  to  add,  however,  to  what 
has  already  been  stated  on  this  subject 
(ante,  33),  that,  in  his  account  of  ius 
quarrel  with  his  fellow-proprietors ,  Col- 
man expressly  states  that  they  "after- 
awards  declared  their  entire  approba- 
"tion"  of  his  acceptance  of  Gold- 
smith's comedy.  A  Tfwc  State  of  the  Dif" 
fermce,  ^c.  18, 
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sionate  part,  and  crying  out 
JVAat^s  next?*  one  may  imagine 
the  equal  wonder  with  which 
the  kind-hearted  sage  by  Gold- 
smith's side  heard  the  mirth  -he 
so  heartily  admired,  and  had 
himself  so  loudly  laughed  at, 
rehearsed  with  doleful  anticipa- 
tions. fThe  managerial  face  ap- 
pears to  have  lengthened  in  ex- 
act proportion  as  the  fun  became 
broad,  and  when,  against  the 
strongest  remonstrance,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  retain  the 
scene  of  the  bailiffs,  Colman 
afterwards  told  his  friends  that 
he  had  lost  all  hope. 
/  The  eventful  night  arrived  at 
last;  Friday,  the  29th  of  January. 
It  was  not  a  club  night,**  though 
the    evening    of    meeting    was 

*  "I  was  this  morning  at  ten  at  the 
"rehearsal  of  Mr.  Addison's  play,  called 
"Cato,  which  is  to  be  acted  on  Friday. 
"  There  were  not  above  half-a-score  of  us 
"  to  see  it.  We  stood  on  the  stage ,  and 
"  it  was  foolish  enough  to  see  the  actors 
"  prompted  every  moment ,  and  the  poet 
"directing  them;  and  the  drab"  [Mrs. 
Oldfieldj  "that  acts  Gate's  daughter  out 
"in  the  midst  of  a  passionate  part,  and 
"then  calling  out,  *  What's  next?'  The 
"  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  there  too ;  but 
"  he  stood  privately  in  a  gallery."  Swift's 
Journal  to  SteUa,  6th  April,  1713.  Works, 
HI.  148. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale  says  it  was  {Anecdotes, 
244),  but  her  author!^  is  not  to  be  placed 
against  that  of  Bishop  Percy,  post,  chapter 
IV.  108-9.  In  Leslie  and  Taylor's  lAfe  of 
Rey^uMs  (i.  283)  it  is  assumed,  from  the 
simple  entry  in  his  engagement  book  on 
this  dav,  "Dr.  Goldsmith,"  that  Rey- 
nolds "seems  to  have  dined  with  the 
"anxious  author  whom  he  was  always 
"ready  to  support  and  encourage,"  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  entry  was  to 
remind  himself  that  the  comedy  was 
then  to  be  acted ,  and  that  the  club  were 
aftejrwwds  to  m«et» 


ultimately  altered  from  Monday 
to  this  later  day  to  suit  a  general 
convenience;  but  a  majority  of 
the    members,    following    ^.^ 

Johnson's  and  Reynolds's 

and  Burke's  example,  at-  -^'-^o. 
tended  the  theatre,  and  agreed 
to  close  the  evening  in  Gerrard- 
street.  Cooke,  now  Goldsmith's 
neighbour  in  the  Temple,  and 
whom  he  had  lately  introduced 
to  his  Wednesday-club,  was  also 

E resent;  and  has  spoken  of  what 
efell.  Mr.  Bensley,  a  stage 
lover  of  portentous  delivery, 
seems  to  have  thrown  into  the 
heavy  opening  of  Johnson's  pro- 
logue, 

Prest  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weaiy 

mind 
Surveys   the   general   toil    of   human 

kind, 

a  ponderous  gloom,  which,  at  the 
outset,  dashed  the  spirits  of  the 
audience.  Nor  did  Mr.  Powell's 
Honeywood  mend  matters  much, 
with  the  more  cheerful  opening 
of  the  play.  He  had  complained, 
at  the  rehearsals,  that  the  part 
gave  him  "no  opportunity  of 
"displaying  his  abilities;"  and 
this  it  now  became  his  care  to 
make  manifest.  "Uniform  tame- 
"ness,  not  to  say  insipidity,"  was 
his  contribution  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  Honeywood.  "He  seemed, 
"from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
"to  be  a  perfect  disciple  of 
"Zeno."  Shuter,  on  the  other 
hand,  going  to  work  with  Croaker 
after  a  different  fashion,  soon 
warmed  the  audience  into  his 
own  enjoyment,  and  shocked  the 
sentimentalists  among  them  with 
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the  boisterous  laughter  he  sent 
ringing  through  the  house;  nor 
was  he  ill  seconded  by  the  Lofty 
X768.  ^^  Woodward,  another  ex- 
■-; — '—  cellent  comedian,  the  ef- 
^^^^-  feet  of  whose  "contemp- 
"tuous  patronage"  of  Honey- 
wood  was  long  remembered.* 
But  then  came  the  bailiffs;  on 
whom,  being  poorly  acted  and 
presenting  no  resistance  that 
way,  the  disaffected  party  were 
able  to  take  full  revenge  for 
what  they  thought  the  indelicacy 
of  all  such  farcical  mirth.**  Ac- 
cordingly, when  good  Mr.  Twitch 
described  his  love  for  humanity, 
and  Little  Flannigan  cursed  the 
French  for  having  made  the 
beer  threepence-halfpenny  a  pot, 
Cooke  tells  us  that  he  heard 
people  in  the  pit  cry  out  this  was 
"low"  ("language  uncommonly 
**low,"  said  the  worthy  London 
Chronicle  in  its  criticism),***  and 

*  I  am  here  quoting  lines,  and  ex- 
presiions,  from  the  notices  of  the  acting 
of  the  comedy  in  the  papers  of  the  week 
when  it  appeared. 

**  "The  bailiff  and  his  blackguard 
"followers  appeared  intolerable  on  the 
"stage,  yet  we  are  not  disgusted  with 
"them  in  the  perusal"  is  the  admission 
even  of  the  MontJUy  Review  (xxx.  160. 
February,  1768);  its  notice  of  ♦the  Oood- 
natured  Man  as  "an  agreeable  play  to 
"read,"  immediately  following  its  notice 
of  False  Delicacy  as  "a  very  agreeable 
"play  to  see." 

♦**  "  This  whole  scene  in  which  those 
"  fellows  perpetually  joined  conversation, 
"in  language  uncommonly  low,  gave 
"  some  offence,  and  it  is  hoped  the  author 
"will  for  the  future  wholly  omit  it." 
London  Chronicle  for  Jan.  28-30,  1768.  I 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the 
pleasant  use  which  Ooldsmith  made  of 
this  experience  in  his  second  comedy ,  or 
of  the  criticism  called  forth  by  Squire 


disapprobation  was  very  loudly 
expressed.  The  comedy,  m  short, 
was  not  only  trembling  in  the 
balance,  but  the  chances  were 
decisively  adverse,  when  Shuter 
came  on  with  the  "incendiary 
"letter"  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  and  read  it  with  such 
inimitable  humour  that  it  carried 
the  fifth  act  through.  To  be 
composed  at  so  truly  comic  an 
exhibition,  says  Cooke,  "must 
"have  exceeded  all  power  of 
"face;  eVen  the  rigid  moral- 
"  mongers  joined  the  full- toned 
"roar  of  approbation."  Poor 
Goldsmith,  meanwhile,  had  been 
suffering  exquisite  distress;  had 
lost  all  faith  in  his  comedy,  and 
in  himself;  and,  when  the  cur- 
tain fell,  could  only  think  of  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Shuter.  He 
hurried  round  to  the  green-room, 
says  Cooke;  "thanked  him  in  his 
"honest,  sincere  manner,  before 
"all  the  performers;"  and  told 
him  "he  had  exceeded  his  own 
"idea  of  the  character,  and  that 
"the  fine  comic  richness  of  his 

Lumpkin's  song  from  the  delicate  fre- 
quenters of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
"F1B8T  Fellow.  The  squire  has  got 
"spunk  in  him.  Sbookd  Fellow.  I 
"loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he 
"never  gives  us  nothing  that's  low. 
"  Third JFblloW.  O  damn  anything  that 
"is  low^  1  cannot  bear  it.  Fourth  Fel- 
"low.  The  genteel  thing,  is  the  genteel 
"thing  at  any  time.  If  so  be  that  a  gen- 
"tleman  bees  in  a  concatenation  accord- 
"ingly.  Third  Fellow.  I  like  the 
"maxum  of  it,  Master  Muggins.  What 
"though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a  bear? 
"a  man  mAy  be  a  gentleman  for  iJl  that. 
"  May  thifi  be  my  poison ,  if  my  bear  ever 
"dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of 
"tunes:  *  Water  parted,'  or 'The  minuet 
*« 'in  Ariadne.'" 
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"colouring  made  it  almost  ap- 
**pear  as  new  to  him  as  to  any 
"other  person  in  the  house."* 
Then,  with  little  heart  for  doubt- 
ful congratulations,  he  turned  off 
to  meet  his  friends  in  Gerrard- 
street. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  there, 
his  spirits  had  to  all  appearance 
returned.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  hisses.  The  mem- 
bers might  have  seen  that  he 
took  no  supper,  but  he  chatted 
gaily,  as  ifnothing  had  happened 
amiss.  Nay,  to  impress  his 
friends  still  more  forcibly  with 
an  idea  of  his  magnanimity,  he 
even  sung  his  favourite  song, 
which  he  never  consented  to  sing 
but  on  special  occasions,  about 
An  Old  Woman  tossed  in  a  Blanket 
seventeoi  times  as  high  as  the 
Moon;^^  and  was  altogether  very 
noisy  and  loud.  But  some  time 
afterwards,  when  he  and  John- 
son were  dining  with  Percy  at 
the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's, 
he  confessed  what  his  feelings 
had  this  night  really  been; 
"made,"  said  Johnson  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  "a  very  comical  and 
unnecessarily  exact  recital"  of 
them;***  and  told  how  the  night 
had  ended.  "All  this  while,"  he 
said,    "I   was    suffering   horrid 

*  Europ.  Mag.  xxrv.  96. 
**  Another  version  of  this  famous 
ditty  is  supplied  in  the  learned  cor- 
respondence of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs. 
Montague;  but  here  the  old  woman  is 
more  decorously  "  drawn  up  in  a  basket 
''three  or  four  leagues,  as  high  as  the 
**moon,"  and  what  it  gains  in  decorum 
it  seems  to  lose  (as  so  often  happens)  in 
ipirit. 
•^  Mrs.  Piozzi't  Anecdotes,  8i4-6. 


"tortures ;  and  verily  believe  that 
"if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my 
"mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
"me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  ^  ^g 
"excessively  ill;  but  I  —; — '- 
"made  more  noise  than  ^*-^^' 
"usual  to  cover  all  that,  and 
"so  they  never  perceived  my 
"not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at 
"all  imaged  to  themselves  the 
"anguish  of  my  heart.  But  when 
"all  were  gone  except  Johnson 
"here,  I  burst  out  a-crying,  and 
"even  swore  by — that  I  would 
"never  write  again."  Johnson 
sat  in  amazement  while  Gold- 
smith made  the  confession,  and 
then  confirmed  it.  "All  which, 
"Doctor,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
"had  been  a  secret  between  you 
"and  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  would 
"not  have  said  anything  about 
"it,  for  the  world."  That  is  very 
certain.  No  man  so  unlikely  as 
Johnson,  when  he  had  a  friend's 
tears  to  wipe  away,  critically  to 
ask  himself,  or  afterwards  dis- 
cuss, whether  or  not  they  ought 
to  have  been  shed;  but  none  so 
likely,  if  they  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  others,  to  tell  you  how 
much  he  despised  them.  What 
he  says  must  thus  be  taken  with 
what  he  does,*  more  especially 

*  Nay,  let  us  remember  what  he  has 
said,  too,  on  this  very  subject.  "Want 
"  of  tenderness ,"  we  find  fi-om  Dr.  Max- 
well's Collectanea  in  Boswelt  (ui.  1S6-7), 
"he  always  alleged  was  want  of  parts, 
"  and  was  no  less  a  proof  of  stupidity 
"than  depravity."  How  delightful  is 
Pope's  remark  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  I  "I  know  yon  have  tender- 
"ness;  you  must  have  it;  it  is  the  very 
"emanation  of  good-sense  and  virtue; 
"the  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metals^ 
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various  opinions  of 
When  Mrs.  Thrale 
of  this  matter,  he 
spoke  of  it  with  contempt, 
and  said  that  "no  man 
iEt4o.  « should  be  expected  to 
"sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of 
"vanity."*  But  he  had  sym- 
pathised with  them,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  consohng  them. 
Goldsmith  never  flung  himself  in 
vain  on  that  great,  rough,  tender 
heart.  The  weakness  he  did  his 
best  to  hide  from  even  the 
kindly  Langton,  from  the  humane 
and  generous  Reynolds,  was 
sobbed  out  freely  there;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  guess  how  Johnson 
comforted  him.  "Sir,"  he  said 
to  Bos  well,  when  that  ingenious 
young  gentleman,  now  a  prac- 
tising Scotch  advocate,  joined 
him  a  month  or  two  later  at  Ox- 
ford, and  talked  slightingly  of 
the  Good-natured  Man;  "it  is  the 
"best  comedy  that  has  appeared 
"since  the  Provoked  Husband, 
"There  has  not  been  of  late  any 
"such  character  exhibited  on  the 
"stage  as  that  of  Croaker.    False 

''dissolve  the  easiest.^*  Yforks  (Ed. 
Roscoe)  Ti.  63.  And  who  does  not  re- 
member Juvenal? — 

MoIIissima  corda 
Humano  generi  dare  se  Natura  fatetur, 
Quas  lacbrymas  dedit:  hsec  nostri  pars 
optima  sensus. 

Sat  XY.  131-3. 
*  Admirable  is  the  advice  that  fol- 
lows: "If  you  are  mortified  by  any  ill 
"usage,  whether  real  or  supposed,  keep 
"  at  least  the  acccfunt  of  such  mortifica- 
"tions  to  yourself,  and,  forbear  to  pro- 
"  claim  how  meanly  you  are  thought  on 
"by  others,  unless  you  desire  to  be 
"  meanly  thought  of  by  all."  Anecdotes, 
246.  ^ 


is  totally  devoid  of 
"character."*  Who  can  doubt 
that  Goldsmith  had  words  of 
reassurance  at  the  least  as  kindly 
as  these  to  listen  to,  as  he  walked 
home  that  night  from  Gerrard- 
street  with  Samuel  Johnson? 

Nor  were  other  and  substan- 
tial satisfactions  wanting.     His 

*  Bosweti,  in.  37-8.  "Sir,"  continued 
he,  "there  is  all  the  diifercnce  in  the 
"world  between  characters  of  nature 
"  and  characters  of  manners ;  and  ihere  is 
"the  difference  between  the  characters 
"  of  Fielding  and  those  of  ^chardson. 
"Characters  of  manners  are  very  enter- 
"  taining ;  but  they  are  to  be  understood 
"by  a  more  superficial  observer  than 
"  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man  must 
"dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
"  heart."  This  too ,  I  may  say ,  though  ill 
applied  in  the  special  case  of  the  novel 
writers,  is  substantially  the  verdict  which 
Gibbon's  friend  M.  Deyverdun,  who  with 
the  historian  edited  the  Memoires  Lit- 
teraires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  Van 
1768,  delivers  on  the  two  principal 
comedies  of  the  year.  Remarking  on  the 
fact  that  the  public  seemed  to  have  pre- 
ferred Kelly  to  Goldsmith,  he  says  that 
he  must  be  bold  enough  to  i^peal  from  a 
sentence  which  fashion  rather  than  taste 
had  dictated.  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
situations  and  management  of  the  mere 
story  in  Kelly's  play ,  but  gives  the  palm 
of  character  and  humour  to  Goldsmith; 
and  though  he  observes  (a  valuable 
piece  of  evidence,  by-the-bye)  that  Gold- 
smith's play  might  in  general  have  been 
better  acted,  and  had  greater  justice 
done  to  it  by  the  performers ,  he  yet  tells 
us  that  Croaker  and  Lofty  had  at  least 
succeeded  in  making  every  one  laugh 
heartily — qtti  rient  encore— -yrho  still  were 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  that  un- 
fashionable weakness.  Let  me  add  that 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  a  woman  of  true  genius, 
says  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
comedy,  "The  characters  of  Croaker,  of 
"Honeywood,  and  of  Lofty,  each  deserve 
"this  highest  praise  which  fictitious  char- 
"  acters  can  receive.    In  fiction  they  are 

perfectly  original,  yet  are  seen  ©very 

day  in  real  lif^." 
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comedy  was  repeated  with  in- 
creased effect  on  the  removal  of 
the  bailiffs,  and  its  announced 
publication  exqited  considerable 
interest.  Griffin  was  the  pub- 
lisher; paid  him;f  50  the  day  after 
its  appearance;  and,  in  announc- 
ing a  new  edition  the  following 
week,  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  first  "large  impression"  had 
been  sold  on  the  second  day. 
But  perhaps  Goldsmith's  greatest 
pleasure  m  connection  with  the 
printed  comedy  was,  that  he 
could  "shame  the  rogues"  and 
print  the  scene  of  the  bailiffs. 
Nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  objection  which  con- 
denmed  it,  urged  most  strongly, 
as  we  find  it,  by  the  coarsest 
writers  of  the  time.  When  such 
an  attempt  as  Honeywood's  to 
pass  off  the  bailiffs  for  his  friends, 
gets  condemned  as  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman,  comedy  seems  in 
sorry  pUght  indeed.  "The  town 
**wiU  not  bear  Goldsmith's  low 
"humour,"  writes  the  not  very 
decent  Hoadly,  the  bishop's 
son,*  to  Garrick,  "and  justly. 
"It  degrades  his  Good-natur'd 
"Man,  whom  they  were  taught 
"to  pity  and  have  a  sort  of  re- 
"spect  for,  into  a  low  buffoon; 
**and,  what  is  worse,  into  a  falsi- 

*  John  Hoadly,  younger  brother  of 
the  author  of  the  Suspicious  Husha-nd,  was 
a  great  friend  of  Qarrick^fi;  was  one  of 
the  most  clever  and  voluminous,  but 
(though  a  dignitary  and  pluralist  of  the 
church,  master  of  St.  Gross,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Winchester)  not  the  most  de- 
cent, of  his  correspondents;  and  was 
himself  a  writer  of  pieces ,  both  tragic, 
comic ,  and  pastoral ,  none  of  which  have 
kex>t  the  stage. 


"fier,  a  character  unbecoming  a 
"gentleman."*  Happily  for  us. 
Goldsmith  printed  the  low  hu- 
mour notwithstanding.  It  ^  gg 
had  been  cut  out  in  the  - 
acting,  he  said,  in  de-  -^^^^o- 
ference  to  the  public  taste, 
"grown  of  late,  perhaps,  too  de- 
*'licate;"  and  was  now  replaced 
in  deference  to  the  jud^ent  of 
a  few  friends  "who  think  in  a 
"particular  way."  The  particular 
way  became  more  general,  when 
his  second  comedy  laid  the  ghost 
of  sentimentalism;  and  one  is 
glad  to  know  that,  though  it  was 
but  the  year  before  his  death,  he 
saw  his  well-beloved  bailiffs  re- 
stored to  the  scene,**  of  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  the 
most  popular  attraction.  With 
the  play,  the  prologue  of  course 

*  Hoadly  to  Garrick.  Oarr.  Come- 
spondence,  i.  506.  Yet  the  age  had  not  be- 
come too  refined  for  Fondlewife  and 
Ben ,  two  of  Yates^s  favourite  characters ; 
and  Goldsmith  may  be  forgiven  the  sneer 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  surprise,  somewhat  later,  "in  this  re- 
" fined  age,  to  see  Lord  North  and  all  his 
"family  in  the  stage  box  at  the  Old 
*^Bachehr;  though  to  be  sure,  the  fact  of 
"Mr.  Yates  having  been  admonished  not 
"to  sing  'The  Soldier  and  the  Sailor'  in 
"that  other  refined  comedy  of  Love  for 
^^Love,  was  a  gratifying  proof  of  de- 
"licacy."  This  was  a  fact,  and  so  en- 
raged Yates  that  he  swore  he  had  sung 
the  song  for  forty  years ,  and  would  sing 
it  still.    Cradock's  Memoirs,  iv.  283-4. 

**  Lee  Lewes ,  who  had  then  just  ob- 
tained a  reputation  by  his  performance  of 
Young  Marlow ,  played  Lofty  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  it  being  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Green,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  hold 
out  the  inducement  in  her  playbills  that 
"in  act  the  third,  by  particular  desire, 
"will  be  restored  the  original  scene  of 
•*  the  Bailiffs,"  Some  Accoun  t  of  the  Stage. 
V.  372. 
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was  printed;  and  here  Goldsmith 
had  another  satisfaction,  in  the 
alteration  of  a  line  that  had  been 
1768  l^Lughed  at,  "Don't  call 
-  -  "me  our  LITTLE  bard,''  he 
^^AO'  said  to  Johnson;  and  "our 
"anxious  bard"  was  goodna- 
turedly  substituted.*  But  what 
Boswell  interposes  on  this  head 
simply  shows  us  how  uneasy  he 
was,  not  when  Johnson's  familiar 
diminutives,  more  fond  than  re- 
spectful, w^re  used  by  himself, 
but  when  they  passea  into  the 
mouths  of  others.  "I  have  often 
"desired  Mr.  Johnson  not  to  call 
"me  Goldy,"  was  his  complaint 
to  Davies.**  It  was  a  courteous 
way  of  saying,  "I  wish  you 
"wouldn't  call  me  Goldy,  what- 
"ever  Mr.  Johnson  does." 

The  comedy  was  played  ten 
consecutive  nights:  their  majes- 
ties conunanding  it  on  the  fifth 

*  '*  Amidst  the  toils  of  this  returning 

year 
When  senators  and  nobles  learn 

to  fear, 
Our  little  bard,  without  complaint, 

may  share,"  &c.  &c. 
Malone  used  to  refer  to  this  eagerly-de- 
sired omission  as  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic traits  he  knew  of  Goldsmith. 
Taylor's  Records,  1. 119. 

♦*  IquoteBosweirsTowr  to  the  Hebrides. 
*•  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  1773.  When  Dr. 
"Johnson  awaked  this  morning,  he 
''called  'Lanky!'  having,  I  suppose,  been 
"thinking  of  Langton,  but  corrected 
"himself  instantly,  and  cried,  *BozzyI' 
"  He  has  a  way  of  contracting  the  names 
"  of  his  friends.  Goldsmith  feels  himself 
"so  important  now,  as  to  be  displeased 
"  at  it.  I  remember  one  day,  when  Tom 
"  Davies  was  telling  that  Doctor  Johnson 
"  said,  '  We  are  all  in  labour  for  a  name 
"  *to  Goldy's  play,'  Goldsmith  cried,  *I 
"  '  have  often  desired  him  not  to  call  me 
"'Goldy.'"    BosweU,  Y,^0, 


night  (a  practice  not  unwise, 
though  become  unfashionable); 
and  the  third,  when  Reynolds 
enters  in  his  note-book  that  he 
was  again  present,  the  sixth,  and 
the  ninth,  being  advertised  as  ap- 
propriated to  the  author.  But 
though  this  seems  a  reasonably 
fair  success,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  Cooke's  statement, 
that,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  baiUffs,  it  rather  dragged, 
than  supported  itself  buoyantly, 
through  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Shuter  gave  it  an  eleventh 
night,  a  month  later,  by  selecting 
it  for  his  benefit ;  when  Goldsmith, 
in  a  fit  of  extravagant  goodnature, 
sent  him  ten  guineas  (perhaps  at 
the  time  the  laist  he  had  in  the 
world)  for  a  box  ticket.  It  was 
again,  after  an  interval  of  three 
years,  played  three  nights;*  and 
it  was  selected  for  Mrs.  Green's 
benefit  the  second  year  after  that, 
when  the  bailiffs  reappeared. 
This  is  all  I  can  discover  of  its 
career  upon  the  London  stage 
while  the  author  yet  lived  to  en- 
joy it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Social  Entertainments,  Humble  Clients, 

and  Shoemaker's  Holidays. 

1768. 

On  the  stage,  then,  the  success 
of  Goldsmith's    comedy  of  the 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Stage,  v.  307.  But 
the  reader  may  judge  with  what  chance 
of  better  success,  when  the  ponderous 
Bensley  had  replaced  Powell  in  the  hero, 
and  Lofty,  now  played  by  a  Mr.  Knire- 
ton,  profited  no  longer  by  the  whim  and 
eccentricity  of  Woodward. 
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^Good-natured  Man  was  far  from 
equal  to  its  claims  of  character, 
wit,  and  humour;  yet  its  suc- 
cess, in  other  respects,  very 
sensibly  affected  its  author's  ways 
of  life.  His  three  nights  had 
produced  him  nearly;^ 400;  Grif- 
tin  had  paid  him ;f  100 more;  and 
for  any  good  fortune  of  this  kind, 
his  past  fortunes  had  not  fitted 
him.  So  little,  he  would  himself 
say,  was  he  used  to  receive 
money  "in  a  lump,"  that  when 
Newbery  made  him  his  first  ad- 
vance of  twenty  guineas,  his  em- 
barrassment was  as  great  as  Cap- 
tain Brazen's  in  the  play,  whether 
he  should  build  a  privateer  or  a 
play-house  with  the  money.* 
He  now  took  means  hardly  less 
effective  to  disembarrass  himself 
of  the  profits  of  his  comedy. 
"He  descended  from  his  attic 
"story  in  the  Staircase,  Inner 
"Temple,''  says  Cooke  (who  here 
writes  somewhat  hastily,  one 
descent  from  the  "attic"  having 
already  been  made),  "and  pur- 
"  chased  chambers  in  Brick-court, 
"Middle  Temple,  for  which  he 
"gave  four  hundred  pounds."** 
They  were  number  two  on  the 
second  floor,  on  the  right  hand 
ascending  the  staircase ;  and  con- 
sisted of  two  reasonably-sized 
old-fashioned  rooms,  with  a  third 
smaller  room  or  sleeping-closet, 
which  he  furnished  handsomely, 
with  "Wilton"  carpets,  "blue 
**morine  -  covered  "  mahogany 
sofas,  blue  morine  curtains,  chairs 
corresponding,  chimney  glasses, 

*  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  92. 


79 

Pembroke  and  card  tables,  and 
tasteful  book-shelves.*  Thus, 
and  8y  payment  for  the  lease 
of  the  chambers,  the  sum       gg 

Cooke     mentions     would - 

seem  to  have  been  ex-  -^'-^o. 
pended;  and  with  it  began  a 
system  of  waste  and  debt,  in- 
volving him  in  difficulties  he 
never  surmounted.  The  first  was 
in  the  shape  of  money  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Bott,  a  bar- 
rister who  occupied  the  .rooms 
opposite  his  on  the  same  floor, 
\*3hLere  he  had  in  this  year  Rey- 
nolds and  other  common  friends 
to  meet  him  at  dinner;**  who 
remained  very  intimate  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  hfe;  and  who 
has  now  this  double  title  to  be 
remembered,  that  his  portrait 
was  taken  by  Reynolds's  pencil 
and  his  treatise  on  the  Poor  Laws 
revised  by  Goldsmith's  pen.  Ex- 
actly below  the  poet's  were  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Blackstone; 
and  the  rising  lawyer,  at  this 
time  finishing  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Commentaries^  is  reported 
to  have  made  frequent  complaint 
of  the  distracting  social  noises 
that  went  on  above.  A  Mr.  Chil- 
dren succeeded  him,  and  made 
the  same  complaint. 

The  nature  of  the  noises  may 
be  presumed  from  what  is  stated 
on  the  authority  of  a  worthy 
Irish  merchant  settled  in  London 
(Mr.  Seguin),  to  two  of  whose 

*  I  quote  from  a  "Catalogue"  of  hig 
ftimiture,  &c.  in  Mr.  Murray^s  posses- 
sion. 

**  Note-books  In  lAfe  of  Reynolds  by 
Leslie  and  Taylor,  i,  5i75. 
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childfeil  Goldsmith  stood  god- 
father; and  whose  intimaqy  with 
the  poet  descended  as  an  heir- 

1768     1^0"^    to   his    family,    by 

'-  whom  every  tradition  of 

^^^°-  it  has  been  carefully 
cherished.  Members  of  this 
family  recollected  also  other  Irish 
friends  (a  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Castle 
Pollard,  and  his  wife)  who  visited 
London  at  this  time,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  Goldsmith.*  They 
remembered  dinners  at  which 
Johnson,  Percy,  Bickers  taff,  Kelly, 
**and  a  variety  of  authors  of 
**  minor  note,"  were  guests.  They 
talked  of  supper  parties  with 
younger  people,  as  well  in  the 
London  chambers  as  in  suburban 
lodgings;  preceded  by  blind 
man's  buff,  forfeits,  or  games  of 
cards;  and  where  Goldsmith, 
festively  entertaining  them  all, 
would  make  frugal  supper  for 
himself  off  boiled  milk.  They 
related  how  he  would  sing  all 
kinds  of  Irish  songs ;  with  what 
special  enjoyment  he  gave  the 
Scotch  ballad  of  Johnny  Arm- 
strong (his  old  nurse's  favourite); 
how  cheerfully  he  would  put  the 
front  of  his  wig  behind,  or  con- 
tribute in  any  other  way  to  the 
general  amusement;  and  to  what 
accompaniment  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  he  **  danced  a  minuet 
"with  Mrs.  Seguin." 

Through  all  the  distance  of 
time  may  not  one  see  even  yet, 
moving  through  the  steps  of  the 
minuet,  that  clumsy  little  ill-built 
figure;  those  short  thick  legs, 
those   plain    features,  —  all   the 

*  iVtor,  n.  192-3. 


clumsier  and  plainer  for  the 
satin-grain  coat,  the  garter  blue 
silk  breeches,  .the  gold  sprig 
buttons,  and  the  rich  straw- 
coloured  tamboured  waistcoat,— 
yet  with  every  sense  but  of 
honest  gladness  and  frank  enjoy- 
ment lost  in  the  genial  good- 
nature, the  beaming  mirth  and 
truth  of  soul,  the  childlike  glee 
and  cordial  fun,  which  turn  into 
a  cheerful  little  hop  the  austere 
majesty  of  the  stateliest  of  all 
the  dances?  Nor  let  me  omit 
from  these  agreeable  memories 
a  delightful  anecdote  which  the 
same  Mr.  Ballantyne  who  has 
told  us  of  the  Wednesday-club 
pleasantly  preserves  for  us  in  his 
Mackliniana.  It  introduces  to  us 
the  scene  of  another  "cheerful 
"little  hop,"  which,  at  about  this 
time  also,  Macklin  the  actor 
gave  at  his  house,  when  "Doctor 
"Goldsmith,  the  facetious  Doc- 
"tor  Glover,  Fenton  the  accom- 
"plished  Welsh  bard,  and  the 
"humane  Tom  King  the  come- 
"dian,  were  of  the  party."  On 
this  occasion  so  entirely  happy 
was  Goldsmith,  that  he  danced 
and  threw  up  his  wig  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  cried  out  that  "men 
"were  never  so  much  like  men 
"as  when  they  looked  like 
"boys!"  Little  of  the  self-satis- 
fied importance  which  Boswell  is 
most  fond  of  connecting  with  him 
is  to  be  discovered  in  recollec- 
tions like  these. 

And  they  are  confirmed  by 
Cooke's  more  precise  accoimt  of 
scenes  he  witnessed  at  the  Wed- 
nesday-club, where  Goldsmith's 
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more  intimate  associates  seem 
now  to  have  attempted  to  restrain 
the  too  great  familiarity  he  per- 
mitted to  the  humbler  members 
An  amusing  instance  is  related, 
The  fat  man  who  sang  songs  had 
a  friend  in  a  certain  Mr.  S,  de- 
scribed as  a  good  sort  of  man 
and  an  eminent  pig-butcher,  who 
piqued  himself  very  much  on  his 
good  fellowship  with  the  author 
of  the  Traveller,  and  whose  con- 
stant manner  of  drinking  to  him 
was,  "Come,  Noll,  here's  my 
"  service  to  you ,  old  boy ! "  Re- 
peating this  one  night  after  the 
comedy  was  played,  and  when 
there  was  a  very  full  club, 
Glover  went  over  to  Goldsmith, 
and  said  in  a  whisper  that  he 
ought  not  to  allow  such  liberties. 
"Let  him  alone,"  answered 
Goldsmith,  "and  you'll  see  how 
**  civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  He 
waited  a  little;  and,  on  the  next 
pause  in  the  conversation,  called 
out  aloud  with  a  marked  expres- 
sion of  politeness  and  courtesy, 
"Mr.  B,  I  have  the  honour  of 
"drinking  your  good  health." 
"Thanke'e,  thanke'e,  Noll,"  re- 
turned Mr.  B,  pulling  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth  and  answering  with 
great  briskness.  "Well,  where's 
**the  advantage  of  your  reproof?" 
asked  Glover.  "In  truth,"  re- 
marked Goldsmith,  with  an  air  of 
good-humoured  disappointment, 
intended  to  give  greater  force  to 
a  stroke  of  meditated  wit,  "I  give 
"it  up;  I  ought  to  have  known 
"before  now,  there  is  no  putting 
"a  pig  in  the  right  way."* 

*  Eure^.  Mag.  xxiv.  260. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.  II. 


The  same  authority  informs  us 
of  liberties  not  quite  so  harmless 
as  Mr.  B's,  and  wit  quite  as  flat 
as  Goldsmith's,  practised    ^  gg 

now  and  then  on  the  poet '— 

for  more  general  amuse-  '*''-4o- 
ment,  by  the  choicer  spirits  of 
the  Globe.*  For  example,  he 
had  come  into  the  club-room  one 
night,  eager  and  clamorous  for 
his  supper,  having  been  out 
on  some  "shooting  party"  and 
taken  nothing  since  the  morn- 
ing. The  wags  were  still  round 
the  table,  at  which  they  had 
been  enjoying  themselves,  when 
a  dish  of  excellent  mutton  chops, 
ordered  as  he  came  in,  was  set 
before  the  famishing  poet.  In- 
stantly one  of  the  company  rose, 
and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  A  second  pushed  his 
chair  away  from  the  table.  A 
third  showed  more  decisive  signs 
of  distress,  connecting  it  with 
the  chops  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.  "How  the  waiter 
"could  have  dared  to  produce 

*  Among  such  spirits  we  may  imagine 
the  experience  picked  up  to  which  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  referred  in  one  of  her  letters. 
"I  was  like  some  famous  boxer  that  was 
"knocked  down  by  a  farthing  candle 
"artfully  slung  at  his  head,  while  yet 
"bleeding  and  bruised  to  death  almost 
"from  a  victory  newly  won.  Dr.  Gold- 
" smith,  whose  feet  'every  path  of  vul- 
"  *  garity  trod ,'  told  us  once  of  an  ale- 
"  house  wager.  A  man  betted  that  he 
"would  produce  a  person  who  should 
"perform  this  operation  on  some  well- 
"  known  hero  of  the  fist;  who,  not  being- 
"apprised  of  the  frolic  and  panting  for 
"breath  and  refreshment,  felt  this 
"sudden  hit  upon  his  temporal  artery, 
"and  dropped  down  demolicthed  by  a 
"farthing  candle."  Hayward's  Literary 
Remains  of  Mrs.  Pwssi,  ii.  149. 
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"such  a  dish  I"  was  at  last  the 
reluctant  remark  to  Goldsmith's 
alarmed  inquiries.  "Why,  the 
1 768.  "  chops  were  offensive ;  the 
- — '-  "fellow  ought  to  be  made 
iEt4o.  «tQ   g^j    ^^^^    himself." 

Anxious  for  supper  as  he  was, 
the  plate  was  at  once  thrust 
from  him;  the  waiter  violently 
summoned  into  the  room;  and 
an  angry  order  given  that  he 
should  try  to  make  his  own  re- 
past of  what  he  had  so  im- 
pudently set  before  a  hungry 
man.  The  waiter,  now  conscious 
of  a  trick,  complied  with  af- 
fected reluctance;  and  Gold- 
smith, more  quickly  appeased 
than  enraged,  as  his  wont  was, 
ordered  a  fresh  supper  for  him- 
self, "and  a  dram  for  the  poor 
"dev^  of  a  waiter,  who  might 
"otherwise  get  sick  from  so 
"nauseating  a  meal.*'* 

Another  incident  belonging  to 
this  year  or  the  following  shows 
him  m  still  stranger  scenes  and 
more  doubtful  company.  There 
was  a  wild  eccentric  creature 
named  Parker,  who  had  been 
sailor,  soldier,  exciseman,  and 
strolling  player,  was  now  eager 
to  get  upon  the  London  stage, 
and  through  Shuter  had  made 
interest  with  Goldsmith  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  Colman.  Un- 
successful in  this,  he  set  up  as 
wandering  lecturer  on  elocution, 
and  ended  by  writing  memoirs 
and  adventures,  in  one  of  which 
{Lifers  Painter)  y  describing  Lon- 
don night-houses  and  a  particular 
drink  called  "Hot,"  he  related 
♦  BwQV  Mag.  xxiv,  260. 


how  Strangely  he  had  partaken 
of  it  in  company  with  Shuter 
and  Goldsmith.  The  three  had 
passed  the  evening  at  the  actor's 
house,  and  he  and  Shuter  were 
seeing  Goldsmith,  "that  darling 
"of  his  age,"  to  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  "when  Shuter  pre- 
"  vailed  on  the  Doctor  to  step 
"into  one  of  these  houses  just  to 
"see  a  littie  fun,  as  he  called  it." 
The  fun,  however,  proved  to  be 
of  somewhat  too  strong  a  flavour, 
and  the  language  employed  by 
one  of  Shuter's  acquaintance  re- 
vealed suddenly  to  Goldsmith, 
with  a  great  shock,  the  society 
he  had  been  brought  into. 
"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  ris- 
ing from  his  seat  and  rushing 
out  of  the  "box"  in  what  Parker 
calls  a  great  perturbation  of 
mind,  "and  have  I  been  sitting  in 
"company  all  this  while  with  a 
"hangman!"* 

Before  I  pass  from  these  strange 
and  eccentric  pages  in  the  life 
of  my  hero,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  Kelly's  withdrawal  from 
the  Wednesday-club.  Alleged 
attacks  by  Goldsmith  on  his 
comedy  having  been  repeated  to 
him  with  exaggeration, — such  as 
a  remark,  on  being  told  of  the 
contemplated  foreign  transla- 
tions, that  except  for  the  booths 
of  foreign  fairs  they  were  little 
likely  to  be  required;  and  an 
impetuous  refusal  to  write  again 
for  the  stage,  while  such  trash 

♦  The  extract  from  Parker's  book, 
and  some  account  of  the  author,  will  be 
found  in  iM*8  tmd  Queries ,  2nd  S.  vr. 
168. 
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as  False  Delicacy  continued  to  at- 
tract audiences, — Kelly  resolved 
to  resent  the  unfriendliness. 
What  the  exact  character  of  their 
friendship  had  been,  I  cannot 
precisely  ascertain;  but  though 
recent,  it  had  probably  for  a  time 
been  intimate.  Kelly  succeeded 
Jones  as  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger^  and  the  common  connec- 
tion with  Newbery  must  have 
brought  them  much  together; 
we  find  Kelly,  as  the  world  and 
its  prospects  became  brighter 
with  him,  moving  into  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  near  Goldsmith's; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
report  of  which  I  have  found 
several  traces,  that  but  for  his 
sensible  remonstrance  on  the 
prudential  score,  his  wife's  sister, 
who  lived  in  his  house,  and  was 
pretty  and  poor  as  his  wife,  being 
simply,  as  she  had  been,  an 
expert  and  industrious  needle- 
woman, would  have  been  car- 
ried off  and  wedded  by  Gold- 
smith.*   Since  their  respective 

*  Cooke,  after  mentioning  Kelly's 
marriage,  and  what  an  excellent  man- 
ager the  needlewoman  proved,  goes  on  to 
say  expressly:  "Doctor  Goldsmith,  who 
"visited  Kelly  some  years  after,  con- 
"fessed  this,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
"comforts  and  conveniences  of  matri- 
"mony,  that  he  proposed  for  the  other 
*' sister;  but  Kelly  resisted  this  upon  very 
"honourable  grounds.  He  knew  his 
"sister-in-law  to  be  the  very  reverse  of 
"hia  wife  in  temper  and  economy;  he 
"likewise  knew  Goldsmith  to  be  very 
"  thoughtless  in  respect  to  worldly  affairs, 
"  and  not  very  industrious ;  he  therefore 
"remonstrated  with  him  on  the  great 
"impropriety  of  such  a  match,  till  with 
"  some  difficulty  and  address ,  he  weaned 
"him  from  the  pursuit."  Europ,  Mag. 
XxiY.  339.    The  same  writer  seems  to  me 
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comedies  they  had  not  met; 
when,  abruptly  encountering  each 
other  one  night  in  the  Covent- 
garden  green-room.  Gold-  ^  ^g 
smith  stammered  out  awk-  ^ 
ward  congratulations  to  -^'•40- 
Kelly  on  his  recent  success,  to 
which  the  other,  prepared  for 
war,  promptly  replied  that  he 
could  not  thank  him  because  he 
could  not  believe  him.  "From 
"that  hour  they  never  spoke  to 
"one  another:"*  and  Kelly,  re- 
luctant that  Goldsmith  should  be 
troubled  to  "do  anything  more 
"for  him,"  resigned  the  club. 
The  latter  allusion  was  (by  way 
of  satire)  to  a  story  he  used  to 
tell  of  the  terms  of  Goldsmith's 
answer  to  a  dinner  invitation 
which  he  had  given  him.  "I 
"would  with  pleasure  accept 
"your  kind  invitation,"  so  ran  the 
whimsical  and  very  pardonable 
speech,  "but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
"my  dear  boy,  my  Traveller  has 
"found  me  a  home  in  so  many 
"places,  that  I  am  engaged,  I  be- 
"lieve,  three  days.  Let  me  see. 
"To-day  I  dine  with  Edmund 
"Burke,  to-morrow  with  Doctor 
"Nugent,**  and  the  next  day 

to  put  very  sensibly  the  art  or  tact  by 
which  a  writer  so  inferior  to  Goldsmith 
as  Kelly  had  for  the  moment  raised  him- 
self to  the  same  level  of  stage  success : 
"  Goldsmith  had  the  superiority  of  genius 
"and  education,  but  would  not  bend 
"either  beneath  the  level  of  his  own 
"understanding;  whilst  Kelly,  who  un- 
"derstood  little  more  than  the  sur/ace 
"of  things,  better  accommodated  his 
"knowledge  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
"  public  opinion." 

*  ^rop.  Kag.  xxiv,  170. 
*♦  Again  with  Burke,  that  would  be; 
for  be  and  his  father-in-law  lived  together 
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"with   Topham  Beauclerc;   but 

"Fll  tell  you  ^hdX  Pll  do/oryou, 

"PU    dine   with   you   on  Satur- 

^  gg^    day.''*  Now  Kelly,  though 

—  conceited    and    not   very 

iEt.40,  scrupulous,  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  man,  on  the  whole;  he 
wrote  a  novel  called  Louisa  Mild- 
may,  which,  with  some  scenes  of 
a  questionable  kind  of  warmth, 
an  ill-natured  man  could  not  have 
written ;  but  he  was  not  justified 
in  the  tone  he  took  during  this 
quarrel,  and  after  it.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  sneer  at  Gold- 
smith's follies,  who  was  for  no- 
thing more  celebrated  than  for 
his  own  unconscious  imitations 
of  them;  who  was  so  fond,  in  his 
little  gleam  of  prosperity,  of  dis- 
playing  on   his    sideboard    the 


plate  he  possessed,  that  he  added 
to  it  his  silver  spurs;**  and  who, 
even  as  he  laughed  at  his  more 
famou^  countryman's  Tyrian 
bloom  and  satin,  was  displaying 
his  own  corpulent  Httle  person  at 
all  public  places  in  "a  flaming 
"broad  silver-laced  waistcoat, 
"bag-wig,  and  sword."*** 

Mr.  William  Filby's  bill  marks 
the  2 1  St  of  January  as  the  day 
when  the  "Tyrian  bloom  satin 
"grain,  and  garter  blue  silk 
"breeches"  (charged  ^f  8  2s.  'jd.) 
were  sent  home;  and  doubtless 
this  was  the  suit  ordered  for  the 
comedy's  first  night.  Within 
three  months,  Mr.  Filby  having 
meanwhile  been  paid  his  pre- 
vious year's  account  by  a  draft 
on  Griffin, t  another  more  ex- 


at  this  time.    The  name  was  probably  mistaken  for  that  of  Chamier,  or  some 
other  of  Goldsmith^s  club  friends. 

*  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  Jl71.  Incidental  evidence  is  certainly  afforded  by  Rey- 
nolds^s  note-books  of  this  year,  not  only  of  the  increase  of  Goldsmith^s  dinings 
out,  but  of  the  also  unhappily  Increasing  frequency  of  his  dinners  at  home.  Rey- 
nolds went  for  a  few  weeks'  trip  to  Paris 'in  the  autumn ,  returning  on  Sunday,  the 
23rd  of  October,  and  on  "Monday  24th,  dined  with  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  is  the  first 
entry  after  his  return.  "This  dinner,"  Mr.  Taylor  adds,  "is  followed  next  day 
"by  another;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  there  are  ftrequent  engage- 
"ments  with  the  Doctor,  now  living  in  his  new  rooms  at  Brick-court.  .  .  One 
"of  these  engagements  for  Wednesday  the  23rd  of  November,  must  have  been  ■ 
"just  after  Reynolds  had  been  made  president  of  the  New  Academy.  .  .  There 
"is  one  6th  of  October  engagement,  too,  to  Mr.  Bott,  Goldsmith's  opposite  neigh- 
"bour  in  Brick-court;  and  traces  of  a  visit,  doubtless  with  Goldsmith,  to  the 
"  Shilling-Rubber  Club  held  at  the  Devil  Tavern."    Life  of  Ret/nolds,  i.  218. 

**  Johnson  mentioned  this  characteristic  fact  to  Mr,  John  Nichols.    BosvoiU, 
vrn.  411. 

***  I  quote  from  a  notice  of  Kelly ,  also  written  by  Cooke  in  the  Ettrop.  Mag. 
xxrv.  421. 

+  I  subjoin  the  entries  for  1767  and  1768  from  Mr.  William  Filby's  Ledger 
(whom  Newbery  miscalled  Pilby,  I  find  by  reference  to  his  original  MSS,  while 
Boswell  misnamed  him  John),  as  given  in  iVior,  ii.  231-2. 
*  *  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr. 

Brick  Court,  Temple,  No.  2,  up  two  pair  of  stairs. 

1767.  Brought  from  fol.  26 £25  19    2^ 

March   4.    To  superfine  suit  complete 6    0    9 

June    19.    To  suit  complete 616 

,    Sept.     B.    To  superfine  cloth  breeches 12    0 

•.  parried  forward.    ,    .  ;f  39    3    §4 
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pensive  suit  ("lined  with  silk, 
**and  gold  buttons")  was  sup- 
plied; and  in  three  months  more, 
the  entry  on  the  same  account  of 
"a  suit  of  mourning,"  furnished 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  marks  the 
period  of  his  brother  Henry's 
death.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious month,  in  the  village  of 
Athlone,  had  terminated,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  that  life  of 
active  piety  and  humble  but 
noble  usefulness,  whose  unpre- 
tending Christian  example,  far 
above  the  worldlier  fame  he  had 
himself  acquired,  his  younger 
brother's  genius  has  consecrated 
for  ever.    Shortly  after  he  had 
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tidings  of  his  loss,  the  character 
of  the  Village  Preacher  was  most 
probably  written;  for  certainly 
the  lines  which  imme-  ^^g 
diately  precede  it  were  -— — '— 
composed  about  a  month  ^^-^^ 
before.  From  his  father  and  his 
brother  alike,  indeed,  were  drawn 
the  exquisite  features  of  this 
sketch;  but  of  the  so  recent  grief 
we  may  find  marked  and  un- 
questionable trace,  as  well  in  the 
sublime  and  solenm  image  at 
the  close,  as  in  those  opening 
allusions  to  Henry's  unworldly 
contentedness,  which  already  he 
had  celebrated,  in  prose  hardly 
less  beautiful,  by  that  dedication 


Brought  forward    .    .  £39    3    5^ 

Oct.       2.    To  suit  of  state  mourning 6    8    9 

Dec.    26.    To  black  thickset  breeches 110 

28.    To  superfine  frock  suit 5  12    0 

£62    5    24 
(Paid  by  a  draft  on  Griffin,  Feb.  6, 1768.) 

1768. 

Jan.     21.    To  Tyrian  bloom  satin  grain  and  garter  "" 

blue  silk  breeches £8    2    7  ,  ^^ 

March  17.    To  suit  of  clothes colour,  lined  with 

silk,  and  gold  buttons    .......  970; 

June   16.    To  suit  of  mourning 5126 

July    22.    To  2  yards  of  green  livery  cloth      ....  1    2    Oj 

Aug.   29.    To  suit  cleaned 060, 

Sept.  24.    To  coat  and  waistcoat  cleaned  and  made  up  0  14    0 

30.    To  fine  worsted  breeches 1    2    Oj 

Nov.   29.    To  suit  of  grain  mixture 5  14    6j 

To  man Oio] 

£32    1    7 

(Paid  Oct.  9, 1769,  by  a  note  on  Mr.  Griffin,  three  months  after  date,  for  £33.)" 
And  now ,  as  I  am  again  on  this  subject  of  dress  which  so  sadly  plagues  poor  Gold- 
smith's memory ,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  sobriety  of  costume 
really  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  of  the  period.  I  shall  have  something 
to  record  shortly  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  Macaronis ,  and  meanwhile  Home  Tooke's 
biogprapher  may  give  us,  from  the  year  now  present,  a  glimpse  of  the  **  fashionable" 
clothes  in  which  the  Vicar  of  New  Brentford  was  wont  to  disport  himself  during 
intervals  of  holiday  from  his  ministerial  duties,  and  a  relay  of  which  he  kept  pri- 
vately at  Paris  for  that  purpose.  Among  them  we  find  suits  of  scarlet  and  gold ,  of 
white  and  silver,  of  blue  and  silver,  of  flowered  silk,  of  black  silk,  and  of  black 
velvet.    See  Stephen's  Life  0/  Horm  Took$  (letter  dated  25th  May,  1767),  i.  83. 
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to  the  Traveller  which  he  put 
forth  and  paraded  with  as  great 
a  sense  of  pride  derived  from  it 
as  though  it  proclaimed 
the  patronage  of  a  prince 
-^t  40.  Qj.  noble.  Now  too  is  re- 
peated, with  yet  greater  earnest- 
ness, his  former  tribute  to  his 
brother's  hospitality. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  conntry  dear; 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 

year. 
Remote  from  towns   he    ran  his  godly 

race, 
Nor  e*er  had  changed,    nor   wishM   to 

change,  his  place ; 
Unpractis'd   he   to    fawn,    or   seek    for 

power 
By  doctrines  fashioned   to    the  varying^ 

hour, 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leamM  to 

prize — 
More  skiird  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 

rise. 
His  house  was  luiown  to  all  the  vagrant 

train; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved 

their  pain : 
The   long-remember'd   beggar   was    his 

guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

breast ; 
The  ruinM  spendthrift,  now  no  longer 

proud, 
ClaimM    kindred    there,    and   had   his 

claims  aJlowM ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat   by  his    fire,    and   talked  the  night 

away — 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow 

done, 
ShonlderM  his  crutch  and  show'd  how 

fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man 

leam'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot   their  vices    in   their 

woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to 

scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 
pride, 
And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's 
side; 


But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt 

for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment 

tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the 

skies. 
He  tried  each  art,    reprov'd  each  dull 

delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 

way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was 

laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dis- 

may'd. 
The  reverend  champion   stood:    at    his 

control. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled]  the  struggling 

soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch 

to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd 

praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected 

gnrace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  doable 

sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remain'd  to 

pray.  * 
The   service   pass'd,    around  the  pious 

man. 
With   steady  zeal,    each   honest   rustic 

ran; 
Even  children  follow'd,  with  endearing 

wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown ,  to  share  the  good 

man's  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ex- 

press'd. 
Their  welfare   pleas'd   him,    and   their 

cares  distress'd. 


♦  Here  one  may  perhaps  perceive  an- 
other of  the  many  evidences  which  Gold- 
smith's writings  afford  of  his  familiarity 
with  turns  and  expressions  in  the  poetry 
of  Dryden : 
Our  vows    are   heard    betimes,    and 

heaven  takes  care 
To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the 

pray'r; 
Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way, 
And  sent  us  back  to  praise  who  came 
to  pray. 
,        Britannia  Rediviva,  in  Scott's 
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To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  grieft 

were  given, 
But  all  his  seriouB  thoughts  had  rest  in 

heaven : 
As  some  tall  cliff,    that  lifts  its  awftil 

form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 

the  storm. 
Though    round    its    breast   the    rolling 

clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  * 

The  idea  of  the  Deserted  Village 
was  thrown  out  at  the  close  of 

the  Traveller^ 

(Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly 

call, 
The  smiling,  long-frequented  village  foil? 


*  GUbert  Wakefield  (in  his  Memoirs) 
calls  this  '*  perhaps  the  sublimest  simile 
"that  English  poetry  can  boast,"  and  pro- 
duces a  passage  from  Claudian  strongly 
resembling  it,  which  however  is  not 
very  likely  to  have  fallen  in  Goldsmith's 
way.  To  my  friend  Lord  Lytton  I  owe 
the  knowledge  of  another  and  very 
curious  resemblance  between  it  and 
some  lines  in  a  poem  on  the  ills  and  in- 
conveniences of  old  age ,  written  by  the 
Abb^  de  GhaulieUf  whom  Voltaire  so 
much  admired ,  and  who  felt  the  ills  he 
celebrates  so  little,  that  when  he  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year  he  was  the 
declared  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lau- 
nay. 
"Au  milieu  cependant  de  ces  pelnes 
cruelles 
De  notre  triste  hiver ,  compagnes  trop 

fiddles, 
Je  suiB  tranquille  et  gai.    Quel  bien 

plus  pr^cieux 
Puis-je  esp^rer  jamais  de  \sl  bontd  des 
dieux! 
Tel  qu'un  rocher  dont  la  tgte, 
Egalant  le  Mont  Athos, 
Voit  k  ses  pieds  la  temp^te 
Troubler  le  calme  des  flots. 
La  mer  autour  bruit  et  gronde ; 
Malgr^  ses  Amotions, 
Sur  son  front  ^levd  rfegne  une  paix 
profonde, 
Que  tant  d'agitations 
Et  quo  ses  fureurs  de  rondo 
Respectent  k  I'dgal   du  aid   des   al- 
eyons." 
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Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing 

maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes.^  .) 

and  on  the  general  glad  '^68. 
acceptance  of  that  poem  -«t.4o. 
he  had  at  once  turned  his 
thoughts  to  its  successor.  The 
subject  of  the  growth  of  trade  and 
opulence  in  England,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  labour  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  of  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  its  position 
in  reference  to  manufactures  and 
commerce,  or  as  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  land,  which, 
two  years  after  the  Traveller  ap- 
peared, Adam  Smith  exalted  into 
a  philosophic  system  by  the 
publication  of  his  immortal  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations^  was  one  that 
Goldsmith  had  frequently  ad- 
verted to  in  his  earliest  writings, 
and  on  which  his  views  were  un- 
doubtedly less  sound  than  poeti- 
cal. It  may  be  worth  remark  in- 
deed, that,  a  favourite  subject  of 
reflection  as  this  theme  always 
was  with  him,  and  often  as  he  ad- 
verts to  such  topics  connected 
with  it  as  the  effects  of  luxury 
and  wealth  on  the  simpler  habits 
of  a  people,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  ever  arrived  at 
a  settled  conclusion  in  his  own 
mind,  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  he  pleads  for  in  his  poetry, 
his  prose  for  the  most  part  con- 
demns. Thus  the  argument  of 
the  Deserted  Village  is  distinctly  at 
issue  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Citizen  of  the  World ^  *  in  which  he 

*  Letter  xj, 
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reasons  that  to  the  accumulation 

of  wealth  may  be  assigned  not 

only  the   greatest   part  of  our 

1768.    ki^owledge,    out  even  of 

our  virtues;  and  exhibits 

-*'t.4o.  poets,  philosophers,  and 
even  patriots,  marching  in 
luxury's  train.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  occasionally  again 
breaks  out*  into  complaints  as 
indignant  as  they  are  shallow 
and  ill  founded,  that  "the  rich 
"  should  cry  out  for  liberty  while 
"they  thus  starve  their  fellow- 
" creatures"  (he  is  alluding  to 
the  obligation  on  the  poor  to  sell 
and  give  up  what  they  possess  at 
the  call  of  the  rich,  as  if  it  were 
a  hardship  that  they  should  not 
be  paid  for  themselves  enjoying 
what  they  are  paid  for  surrender- 
ing to  others),  "and  feed  them 
"up  with  an  imaginary  good 
"while  they  monopolize  the  real 
"benefits  of  nature."  The  real 
truth  is  that  Goldsmith  had  no 
settled  opinions  on  the  subject, 
which  nevertheless  was  one  of 
unceasing  interest  to  him,  and  to 
which  he  brought  a  mind  at  least 
so  far  free  from  prejudice,  one 
way  or  the  other,  that  at  this 
moment  it  was  open  to  reason 
and  at  the  next  to  sentiment 
merely.**    Doubtless,  however, 

*  As  in  the  Animated  Nature,  n.  223. 
*♦  Yet  Johnson  himself  on  these  mat- 
ters betrayed  often  hardly  less  incon- 
sistency. I  call  to  mind  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  carious  remarks  made  by  him 
in  almost  the  whole  of  Boawdl,  which 
closes,  notwithstanding,  with  a  singular 
contradiction.  "Depend  upon  it,"  he 
said  to  Boswell  in  the  Hebrides  (nr.  252), 
"this  rage  of  trade  will  destroy  itself. 
"  You  and  I  shall  not  see  it;  but  the  time 


the  latter  was  most  strongly  felt 
and  oftener  indulged.  For  his 
merely  sentimental  views  had 
grown  out  of  early  impressions, 
were  passionately  responded  to 
by  the  warmer  sensibilities  of  his 
nature,  and  had  received  sup- 
posed corroboration  from  his 
own  experience.  He  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  fQf  four  or 
five  years  before  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage was  published,  he  had,  by 
sundry  country  excursions  into 
various  parts  of  England,  veri- 
fied his  fears  of  the  tendency  of 
overgrowing  wealth  to  depopu- 
late the  land;*  and  his  remark 
to  a  friend  who  called  upon  him 

"will  come  when  there  will  be  an  end  of 
"it.  Trade  is  like  gaming.  If  a  whole 
"company  are  gamesters,  play  most 
"cease;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  won. 
"When  all  nations  are  traders,  there  is 
"nothing  to  be  gained  by  trade,  and  it 
"will  stop  first  where  it  is  brought  to  the 
"  greatest  perfection.  Then  the  proprie- 
"tors  of  land  only  will  be  the  great 
"  men."  As  if,  while  all  classes  were  be- 
coming merged  in  the  universal  equality 
of  trade ,  any  particular  class  coidd  yet 
continue  to  hold  itself  aloof  and  apart, 
entirely  self-dependent  and  sustaining! 
It  is  only  fair  to  add ,  of  those  passases  of 
doubtful  wisdom  in  the  Ammated  Mature 
to  which  I  refer  in  my  text,  that,  while 
they  exhibit  the  poet's  political  economy 
at  its  very  worst,  they  also  display  the 
warmth  of  his  desire  to  benefit  the  poor, 
and  show  by  what  vivid  recollections  of 
the  travel  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  con- 
trast then  observed  between  the  peasantry 
of  his  own  and  other  countries,  he  was 
betrayed  into  his  hasty  conclusions.  See 
among  others.  An.  Nat.  n.  223—4. 

*  "I  sincerely  believe,"  he  adds,  "what 
"I  have  written;  I  have  taken  all  pos- 
"sible  pains,  in  my  country  excursions 
"for  these  four  or  five  years  past,  to  be 
"certain  of  what  I  allege;  and  all  my 
"views  and  inquiries  have  led  me  to  be- 
"lieve  those  miseries  real,  which  I  herQ 
"  attempt  to  display.'' 
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the  second  morning  after  he 
commenced  the  poem  was  nearly 
to  the  same  effect.  "Some  of 
**my  friends  differ  with  me  on 
"this  plan/'  he  said  after  de- 
scribing the  scheme,  "and  think 
"this  depopulation  of  villages 
"  does  not  exist ;  but  I  am  myself 
*' satisfied  of  the  fact.  I  remem- 
**ber  it  in  my  own  country,  and 
^^ have  seen  it  in  this,"* 

The  friend  who  so  called  upon 
him,  in  May  1768;  who  marks 
the  date  as  exactly  two  years 
before  the  poem  appeared;  and 
who  tells  us  that  the  writing  of 
it,  and  its  elaborate  revision,  ex- 
tended over  that  whole  interval 
of  twenty-four  months ;  was  sup- 

Eosed  by  Scott  to  have  been  Lee 
ewes  the  actor.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  mistake 
originated;  but  it  would  seem 
that  Sir  Walter  had  judged  from 
only  a  small  portion  of  the 
papers  whose  authorship  he  thus 
misstated,  and  which,  except  in 
apparently  imperfect  and  garbled 
extracts,  have  equally  escaped 
all  Goldsmith's  biographers  and 
never  been  properly  made  use  of 
until  now.  The  poet's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  comedian  had  not 
yet  begun,  nor  in  the  acknow- 
ledged (and  extremely  dull) 
Memoirs  of  Lee  Lewes  does  Gold- 
smith's name  at  any  time  occur. 
The  real  writer  of  the  anecdotes 
was  Cooke,  the  young  law  stu- 
dent already  so  often  referred 
to  as  Goldsmith's  countryman 
and     near    neighbour    in    the 

*  Bmop,  Mag,  xxrr.  172. 
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Temple;  and  their  curious  de- 
tails, till  now,  have  been  almost 
wholly  overlooked.  They  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,    ^  ^ 

as  I  have  before  stated,  

in  the  European  Magazine.  ^^'  ^^' 
Cooke  prefaces  the  mention 
of  his  calling  on  "the  Doctor" 
the  second  morning  after  the 
Deserted  Village  was  begun,  by  an 
account  of  the  Doctors  slowness 
in  writing  poetry,  "not  from  the 
"tardiness  of  fancy,  but  the  time 
"he  took  in  pointing  the  senti- 
"ment,  and  polishing  the  versi- 
"fication."  An  invaluable  hint 
to  the  poetical  aspirant,  as  al- 
ready I  nave  strongly  urged.  In- 
disputable wealth  of  genius,  flung 
about  in  careless  exuberance, 
has  as  often  failed  to  make  a 
poet,  as  one  finished  unsuper- 
fluous  masterpiece  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  kept  a  name  in  the 
Collections  for  ever.  Goldsmith's 
manner  of  writing  the  Deserted 
Village,  his  friend  tells  us,  was 
this:  he  first  sketched  a  part  of 
his  design  in  prose,  in  which  he 
threw  out  his  ideas  as  they  oc- 
curred to  him;  he  then  sat  down 
carefully  to  versify  them,  correct 
them,  and  add  such  other  ideas 
as  he  thought  better  fitted  to  the 
subject;  and  if  sometimes  he 
would  exceed  his  prose  design 
by  writing  several  verses  im- 
promptu, these  he  would  take 
singular  pains  afterwards  to  re- 
vise, lest  they  should  be  found 
unconnected  with  his  main  de- 
sign. Ten  lines,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth,  had  been  his 
second    morning's    work^    and 
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when  Cooke  entered  his  cham- 
ber, he  read  them  to  him  aloud. 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence 
^7"°'  and  ease, 


iEt.40.   Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every 

sport  could  please — 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each 

scene ; 
How    often    have   I   paused    on    every 

charm — 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neigh- 
bouring hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath 

the  shade 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers 
made. 

"Come/'  he  added,  "let  me  tell 
"you  this  is  no  bad  morning's 
"work;  and  now,  my  dear  boy, 
"if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  I 
"should  be  glad  to  enjoy  a  Shoe- 
"  maker's  Holiday  with  you.'' 

This  proposed  enjoyment  is 
then  described  by  Cooke,  in  a 
simple,  characteristic  way.  "A 
**  Shoemaker's  Holiday  was  a  day 
"of  great  festivity  to  poor  Gold- 
"  smith,  and  was  spent  in  the  fol- 
"  lowing  innocent  manner.  Three 
"or  four  of  his  intimate  friends 
'*  rendezvoused  at  his  chambers 
"to  breakfast  about  ten  o'clock 
"in  the  morning;  at  eleven  they 
"proceeded  by  the  City-road  and 
"through  the  fields  to  Highbury- 
"bam    to    dinner;  *    about    six 

*  The  ordinary  was  at  one ;  a  primitive 
hour;  but  not  very  many  years  had 
passed  since  Gibber's  Sir  Charles  Easy, 
the  type  of  a  man  of  fashion,  dined 
habitually  at  two  o'clock.  The  dinner- 
hour  of  The  Club,  when,  in  the  year 
after  Goldsmith's  death,  supper  gave  way 
to  that  more  important  repast ,  was  half- 
past  four. 


"o'clock  in  the  evening  they  ad- 
"joumed  to  White-conduit  House 
"to  drink  tea;  and  concluded  by 
"supping  at  the  Grecian  or 
"Temple-exchange  coffee-house, 
"or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-street. 
"There  was  a  very  good  ordinary 
"of  two  dishes  and  pastry,  kept 
"at  Highbury-bam  about  this 
"time  at  tenpence  per  head,  in- 
" eluding  a  penny  to  the  waiter; 
"and  the  company  generally  con- 
"sisted  of  hterary  characters, 
"a  few  Templars,  and  some 
"citizens  who  had  left  off  trade. 
"The  whole  expenses  of  the 
"day's  f&te  never  exceeded  a 
"crown,  and  oftener  were  from 
"three-and-sixpence  to  fourshil- 
" lings;  for  which  the  party  ob- 
"tained  good  air  and  exercise, 
"good  living,  the  example  of 
"simple  manners,  and  good  con- 
"versation."* 

♦  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  172.  Skittles,  it 
would  seem ,  was  a  game  in  some  vogue 
with  the  party;  but  remembering  what 
Horace  Walpole  tells  us  of  the  Chats- 
worth  of  his  day,  that  the  old  Duchess 
'*  staid  every  evening  till  it  was  dusk  in 
'  the  skittle-ground ,  keeping  the  score," 
we  need  not  be  greatly  shocked  at  the 
"  low  "  tastes  of  our  hero.  Besides  these 
convivial  social  sports ,  one  might  almost 
infer,  too,  that  he  occasionally  varied 
them  with  the  "cheerful  solitude"  of  a 
day's  angling,  such  is  the  personal  zest 
observable  in  the  passage  of  the  Animated 
Nature  (v.  157)  wherein  the  latter  is  re- 
ferred to.  "Happy  England!"  Gold- 
smith breaks  out.  "Where  ttie  sea 
furnishes  an  abundant  and  luxurious 
repast,  and  the  fresh  waters  an  in- 
nocent and  harmless  pastime;  where 
"the  angler,  in  cheerful  solitude,  strolls 
"by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  fears 
"neither  the  coiled  snake  nor  the  lurk- 
"ing  crocodile;  where  he  can  retire  at 
"night,  with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrpw^ 
'the  pretty  description  of  old  Walton,  to 
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Truly,  very  innocent  enjoy 
ment;  and  shared  not  alone  by 
Templars  and  small  wits,  but  by 
humbler  good  fellows.  One  Pe- 
ter Barlow,  who  acted  now  and 
then  as  a  copyist  for  Goldsmith, 
— very  poor,  very  proud  in  his 
way;  who  appeared  always  in  one 
peculiar  dress;  who  declared 
himself  able  to  give  only  a  speci 
fied  small  sum  for  his  daily  din- 
ner, but  who  stood  firmly  on  his 
ability  to  do  this ,  and  never  per- 
mitted any  one  to  do  it  for  him, 
—  had  made  himself  a  great 
favourite  with  the  poet  by  his 
honest  independence  and  harm- 
less eccentricity,  and  had  gene- 
rally a  place  in  the  Shoem^er's 
Holiday.  If  the  dinner  cost  even 
five  shillings  each,  fifteenpence 
was  still  the  limit  of  Peter's  re- 
sponsibility; and  the  balance  was 
privately  paid  by  Goldsmith. 
Many,  too,  were  his  other  pen- 
sioners, on  less  liberal  terms  than 
Peter.  He  had  two  or  three  poor 
authors  always  on  his  list,  be- 
sides "several  widows  and  poor 
"housekeepers;"  and  when  he 
had  no  money  to  give  the  latter, 
he  seldom  failed  to  send  them 
away  with  shirts  or  old  clothes, 

"some  friendly  cottage,  where  the  land- 
"lady  is  good,  and  the  daughter  in- 
**nocent  and  beautiful;  where  the  room 
"is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  sheets, 
"and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the 
"wall!  There  he  can  enjoy  the  com- 
**  pany  of  a  talkative  brother  sportsman, 
**  have  his  trouts  dressed  for  supper ,  tell 
"  tales ,  sing  old  tunes ,  or  make  a  catch ! 
"  There  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of 
"Nature  with  learned  admiration,  or  find 
"some  harmless  sport  to  content  him, 
"and  pasag^way  a  Jittle  time  without  of- 
"  fence  to  trod  or  injury  to  man," 


sometimes  with  the  whole  con- 
tents of  his  breakfast  table :  say- 
ing with  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
after  they  were  gone,  ^  ^g 
"Now  let  me  only  sup-  — — '- 
"pose  I  have  eat  a  much  ^^•^°' 
"heartier  breakfast  than  usual, 
"and  Pm  nothing  out  of  pocket." 
Those  who  knew  him  best,  ex- 
claims Cooke,  after  relating  some 
stories  of  this  kind,  can  best 
speak  in  his  praise.  "He  was 
"so  humane  in  his  disposition, 
"that  his  last  guinea  was  the 
"general  boundary  of  his  muni- 
"ficence."* 

Yet  Cooke  was  no  enthusiast. 
He  had  rather,  at  the  time  these 
anecdotes  were  written,  fallen 
into  the  Boswell  way  of  talking 
of  his  old  patron;  and  was  care- 
ful to  colour  his  picture,  as 
though  to  adapt  it  for  popular 
acceptance,  with  all  due  tints  of 
vanity  and  folly.  Unable  to  con- 
ceal, indeed,  the  pains  he  is  at  in 
doing  this,  his  examples  are 
often  very  amusing  failures.  One 
day,  for  instance,  he  tells  us. 
Goldsmith  being  in  company 
where  many  ladies  were,  and  a 
ballad-singer  happening  to  sing 
his  favourite  air  of  Sally  Salisbury 
under  the  window,  his  envy  and 
vanity  broke  out,  and  he  ex- 
claimed with  some  passion,  "How 
"miserably  this  woman  sings!" 
Pray,  Doctor,"  rejoined  the 
lady  of  the  house,  "could  you  do 
it  better?"  "Yes,  madam," 
was  the  answer,  amidst  a  general 
titter  of  distrust;  "and  the  com- 
pany shall  be  judges."  He  in- 
*  Eur&p,  Mag.  xxiv,  261, 
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stantly  began;  when,  adds  Cooke, 
with  a  sort  of  naive  renewal  of 
the  wonder  of  the  ladies,  "sing- 
1768.  ^'^^S  with  some  ear  and 
— — -  **no  inconsiderable  degree 
iEt.40.  <CQf  pathos,  he  obtained 
"the  universal  suffrages  of  the 
"company."*  I  have  spoken  of 
the  harmless  forms  of  miscalled 
vanity  and  envy  which  uncon- 
scious comparative  criticism  will 
sometimes  breed,  and  surely  this 
is  but  pleasant  evidence  of  them. 
Nor  did  the  narrator  prove  more 
successful  when  he  professed  to 
give  instances  of  Goldsmith's 
folly.  The  poet  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Memory,  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  the  elder  poet  whose 
style  he  made  the  model  for  his 
own  finished  writings,  knew 
Cooke  well  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  life,**  and  gives  me  curious 
illustration  of  the  habit  he  then 
had  fallen  into  when  he  spoke  of 
his  celebrated  friend.  "Sir,''  he 
said,  on  Mr.  Rogers  asking  what 
Goldsmith  really  was  in  conver- 
sation, "he  was  a  fool.  The 
"right  word  never  came  to  him. 
*'If  you  gave  him  back  a  bad 
"shilling,  he'd  say,  *Why  it's  as 
"'good  a  shilling  as  ever  was 
"  ^bom,^  You  know  he  ought  to 
**have  said  coined.  Coined ,  sir, 
"never  entered  his  head.  He  was 
"a  fool,  sir." 

*  ^wfiyg.  Mag.  xxrv^.  261. 

*  Cooke  survived  till  1824,  ftilly  justi- 
fying what  he  always  asserted,  that  he 
came  of  a  long-lived  family;  his  father 
having  been  actually  a  class-fellow  with 
the  youngest  son  of  Dryden,  and  well 
remembering  the  funeral  of  the  great 
poet. 


It  may  be  added,  since  the 
question  of  vanity  and  envy  has 
again  arisen  here,  that  even  Tom 
Davies,  who  talks  more  of  his 
envious  sallies  than  any  one, 
tells  us  they  were  altogether 
childish,  harmless,  and  absurd; 
that  nothing  but  mirth  was  ever 
suggested  by  them;  and  that  he 
never  formed  any  scheme,  or 
joined  in  any  combination,  to 
hurt  any  man  living.*  A  more 
important  witness,  too,  gives 
yet  more  interesting  testimony. 
Bishop  Percy,  who  of  all  his  dis- 
tinguished friends  had  known 
him  earliest,  after  stating  that  he 
was  generous  in  the  extreme; 
that  never  was  there  a  mind 
whose  general  feelings  were 
more  benevolent  and  friendly; 
and  that,  so  strongly  was  he  af- 

*  Life  of  Qarrtck,  n.  168.  It  was  at 
this  time,  according  to  Tom,  that  "his 
"absurdities  were  so  glaring,  his  whole 
"conduct  so  contradictory  to  common 
"sense,  and  so  opposite  to  what  was  ex- 
"pected  from  a  man  of  his  admirable 
"genius,  that  a  gentleman  of  strong  dis- 
"  comment  (Mr.  Horace  Walpole)  char- 
"acterised  him  by  the  name  ,of  the  In- 
"spired  Idiot."  n.  162.  Nevertheless, 
Tom  is  good  enough  to  admit:  "As  I 
'*have  with  great  freedom  exposed  his 
"faults,  I  should  not  have  dwelt  so 
"  minutely  upon  them ,  if  I  had  not  been 
"conscious  that  upon  a  just  balance  of 
"his  good  and  bad  qualities,  the  former 
"would  far  outweigh  the  latter.  Gold- 
" smith  was  so  sincere  a  man,  that  he 
"  could  not  conceal  what  was  uppermost 
"in  his  mind:  and  no  man  was  ever 
"  very  mischievous  whose  errors  excited 
"mirth."  n.  167-8.  I  may  add  that 
Walpole's  expression  of  "  inspired  idiot," 
being  repeated  in  Forbes^s  Life  ofBeattie, 
elicits  from  Mrs.  Piozzi ,  among  the  MS. 
notes  of  her  old  age  on  the  margin  of  the 
copy  before  named  (ante,  p.  62),  an  em^ 
phatic  "very  true."  • 
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fected  by  compassion,  he  had 
been  known  at  midnight  to 
abandon  his  rest,  in  order  to 
procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for 
a  poor  dying  object  who  was  left 
destitute  in  the  streets;  pro- 
ceeds thus :  "He  is  however  sup- 
"posed  to  have  been  often  soured 
"by  jealousy  or  envy;  and  many 
"little  instances  are  mentioned 
**of  this  tendency  in  his  charac- 
"ter:  but  whatever  appeared  of 
"this  kind  was  a  mere  momen- 
**tary  sensation,  which  he  knew 
**not  how  like  other  men  to  con- 
"ceal.  It  was  never  the  result  of 
"principle,  or  the  suggestion  of 
"reflection;  it  never  embittered 
**his  heart,  nor  influenced  his 
** conduct."*  Let  this  emphatic 
language  be  the  comment  on  any 
future  record  of  such  "little  in- 
" stances;"  and  when  Johnson 
ridicules,  hereafter,  his  friend^s 
ignorance  of  things,  let  it  be 
taken  with  Cooke's  odd  illustra- 
tion of  his  supposed  ignorance  of 
words. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Edgeware  Cottage ,  St.  Stephen^s, 

and  Grub-Street. 

1768. 

Henry  Goldsmith's  death 
would  seem  to  have  been  made 
known    to    his    brother   Oliver 

*  Percy  Memoir ,  117.  Beyond  a  donbt 
this  was  written  by  the  bishop  himself. 
But ,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  let  even 
such  an  avowal  stand  nncoupled  with 
something  of  depreciation,  the  writer 
adds:  "Nothing  could  be  more  amiable 
''than  the  general  features  of  his  mind; 
"those  of  his  person  were  not,  perhaps, 
"so  engaging." 


shortly  before  we  discover  the 
latter  to  have  gone  for  a  sum- 
mer retreat  into  a  cottage  eight 
miles  down  the  Edgeware-    ^  ^g^ 

road,    "at    the   back    of 

"  Canons.'^  He  had  taken  ^^  4°' 
it  in  connection  with  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  Temple,  Mr.  Bott; 
and  they  kept  it  for  some  little 
time.  It  was  very  small,  and 
very  absurdly  decorated;  and, 
as  a  set-ofl"  to  his  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,  he  used  to  call  this  his 
Shoemaker's  Paradise,  one  of 
that  craft  having  built  it,  and 
laid  it  out  with  flying  Mercuries, 
iets  d^eaUf  and  other  preposterous 
ornaments,*  though  the  ground 
it  stood  upon,  with  its  two  rooms 
on  a  floor,  its  garden  and  all, 
covered  considerably  less  than 
half  an  acre.  The  friends  would 
occasionally  drive  down  to  this 
retreat,  even  after  dining  in  Lon- 
don, goodnatured  Mr.  Bott  being 
also  one  of  those  respectable 
men  who  kept  a  horse  and  gig : 
and  a  curious  letter  is  said  to  be 
in  existence  written  by  Gold- 
smith shortly  before  his  death, 
thanking  him  again  and  again 
for  timely  pecuniary  help,  ren- 
dered in  nis  worst  straits ;  saying 
it  is  to  Bott  he  entirely  owes  that 
he  can  sit  down  in  safety  in  his 
chambers  without  the  terrors  of 
arrest  hanging  momentarily  over 
him;  and  recalling  such  whim- 
sical scenes  of  past  days  as  when 
they  used  to  drive  down  the 
Edgeware-road  at  night,  and, 
both  their  necks  being  brought 
to  imminent  peril  by  the  gig's 
^Europ.  Mag,  xxrv.  94. 
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descent  into  a  ditch,  the  driver 
(Bott)  would  exhaust  all  his  pro- 
fessional eloquence  to  prove  that 

gg     at  that  instant  they  were 

exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 

^^^°-  road.* 

Here  the  History  of  Rome,  un- 
dertaken for  Davies,  was  at 
leisure  proceeded  with;  here  the 
new  poem,  worked  at  in  the  ad- 
joining lanes,  and  in  pleasant 
strolls  along  the  shady  hedges, 
began  to  grow  in  importance; 
here,  thus  tuning  his  exquisite 
song  outside  the  bars  of  his  Lon- 
don prison,  he  might  with  him- 
self enjoy  that  sense  of  liberty 
for  which  it  so  delighted  him  to 
listen  to  the  songs  of  other  un- 
caged  birds;**    and   here,    so 

*  See  Percy  Memoir,  112,  note. 
**  See  ante,  i.  257.  I  will  here  add,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  exquisite  passage 
there  quoted  from  the  Animated  Nature, 
another,  hardly  less  pleasing  (rv.  260),  on 
the  Robin  Redbreast.  Goldsmith  is  talk- 
ing of  the  sagacity  of  the  nightingale, 
which  however  he  seems  to  doubt;  and 
continues:  "It  is  but  to  have  high  re- 
''putation  for  any  one  quality,  and  the 
"world  is  ready  enough  to  give  us  fame 
"for  others  to  which  we  have  very  small 
"pretensions.  But  there  is  a  little  bird 
*^  rather  celebrated  for  its  affection  to 
"mankind  than  its  singing,  which  how- 
**eyer,  in  our  climate,  has  the  sweetest 
"note  of  all  others.  The  reader  already 
"perceives  that  I  mean  the  Redbreast, 
"the  well-known  friend  of  man,  that  is 
"found  in  every  hedge,  and  makes  it 
"vocal.  The  note  of  other  birds  is 
"  louder,  and  their  inflections  more  caprl- 
"oious;  but  this  bird^s  voice  is  soft, 
"tender,  and  well-supported;  and  the 
"more  to  be  valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the 
"greatest  part  of  the  winter.  If  the 
^'nightingale^s  song  has  been  compared 
"to  the  fiddle,  the  red-breast's  voice  has 
"all  the  delicacy  of  the  flute."  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  adding,  as  well  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  transcribing  the  lines 


engaged.  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  apparently  not  much 
moved  by  what  was  going  on 
elsewhere.  Walpole,  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  his  Lady  Hervey 
and  his  Lady  Suffolk,  was  read- 
ing his  tragedy  of  the  Mysterious 
Mother  to  his  lady-friends  who 
remained,  and  rejoicing  that  he 
did  not  need  to  expose  himself 
to  "the  impertinencies  of  that 
"jackanapes  Garrick,  who  lets 
"nothing  appear  but  his  own 
"wretched  stuff,  or  that  of  crea- 
"tures  still  duUer,  who  suflfer 
"him  to  alter  their  pieces  as  he 
"  pleases ; ''  *  —  but  Goldsmith's 
withers  are  unwrung.  Hume  was 
receiving  a  considerable  increase 
to  his  pension,  with  significant 

as  that  the  reader  should  see  them  here, 
that  stanza  on  the  red-breast  which  Gray 
expunged  firom  the  Elegy,  and  which 
made  Lord  Byron  wonder  that  he  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Here  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the 

year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets 

found. 
The   red-breast    loves    to    build    and 

.    warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the 
ground. 
Two  most  charming  lines  I  am  tempted 
to  add  to  these ,  because  neither  are  they 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  editions  of 
Gray's  poems.    They  were  made  by  Mr. 
Gray,  says  Nicholls  (WorJks,  v.  84),  as  we 
were  walking  in  the  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge. 
There  pipes  the  wood-lark,    and  the 

song-thrush  there 
Scatters  his  loose  notes  in  the  waste  of 

air. 
♦  Coll.  Lett.  V.  199.    His  audience  con- 
sisted of  Lady  Aylesbury,  Lady  Lyttel- 
ton,  and  Miss  Rich;  his  friend  Conway 
assisting  on  the  occasion. 
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intimation  of  the  royal  wish  that 
he  should  apply  himself  to  the 
continuation  of  his  English  His- 
tory; while  great  lords  were 
fondly  dandling  Robertson  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  book- 
sellers, the  Chief  Justice  was  ad- 
miringly telling  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford that  4500/.  was  to  be  paid 
him  for  his  History  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  y  and  Walpole  was  reason- 
ably sneering  at  what  Scotch 
puffing  and  partiaUty  might  do;  * 
— but  the  humbler  historian  at 
Edgeware  pursues  his  labours 
unbribed  and  undisturbed.  The 
Sentimental  Journey  was  giving 
pleasure  to  not  a  few;  even  Wal- 
pole was  declaring  it  **  infinitely 
"preferable  to  the  tiresome  7m- 
^^tram  Shandy;''*  while,  within  a 
few  months,  at  a  grand  dinner- 
table  round  which  were  seated 
two  dukes,  two  earls,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Hume,  a  footman 
in  attendance  was  announcing 
Sterne's  lonely  death  in  a  com- 
mon lodging-house  in  Bond- 
street;** — but  Goldsmith  does 

*  Coa.  UU.  V.  223. 
**  I  quote  from  a  curious  volume 
based  on  facts  undoubtedly  authentic: 
**In  the  month  of  January,  1768,  we  set 
"  o£f  for  London.  We  stopped  for  some 
'*time  at  Almack^s  house,  in  Pall-mall. 
*'My  master  afterwards  took  Sir  James 
"Gray's  house  in  Clifford-street,  who 
"was  going  ambassador  to  Spain.  He 
**  now  began  housekeeping ,  hired  a 
**  French  cook ,  house-maid,  and  kitchen- 
'*  maid ,  and  kept  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
"company.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Sterne, 
"the  celebrated  author,  was  taken  ill  at 
"the  silk-bag  shop  in  Old  Bond-street. 
"He  was  sometimes  called  Tristram 
"  Shandy ,  and  sometimes  Yorick .  a  very 
"great  £eivourite  of  the  gentlemen^s.  One 
"day  my  master  had  company  to  dinner, 


1768. 


not  yet  see  the  shadow  of  his 
own  early  decay.  Gray,  who  had 
in  vain  solicited  the  Cambridge 
professorship  of  modern 
history*  while  he  yet  had 
the  health  it  would  have  '*^*'*°- 

"who  were  speaking  about  him:  the 
"Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Earl  of  March, 
"the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
"ton,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
"James.  'John,'  said  my  master,  'go 
"  *and  inquire  how  Mr.  Sterne  is  to- 
"'day.'  I  went,  returned,  and  said,  'I 
"  'went  to  Mr. Sterne's  lodging — the  mis- 
"  '  tress  opened  the  door — ^I  enquired 
"  '  how  he  did.  She  told  me  to  go  up  to 
"  'the  nurse;  I  went  into  the  room,  and 
"  '  he  was  just  a-dying.  I  waited  ten 
"  'minutes;  but  in  five,  he  said,  "Now  it 
"  '  "is  come! "  He  put  up  his  hand,  as  if 
"  '  to  stop  a  blow ,  and  died  in  a  minute.' 
"The  gentlemen  were  all  very  sorry, 
"and  lamented  -him  very  much."  The 
Life  of  a  Footman ;  off  the  Travels  of  James 
Macdonald,  Svo.  1790.  (1852.)  I  may 
now  refer  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  very  lively, 
interesting,  and  careftilly  written  Life  of 
Sterne  f  for  the  sad  and  shocking  incident 
that  closed  this  terrible  tragedy.    1870. 

*  From  Lord  Bute.  See  Walpole's 
CoU.  Lett.  V.  342.  "  As  this,"  says  Mason, 
"was  the  only  application  Mr.  Gray  ever 
"made  to  the  ministry,  I  thought  it 
"necessaiy  to  insert  his  own  account  of 
"  it."  His  own  account  of  it  is  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Wharton  (Works,  m.  301).  After 
describing  his  application,  to  which  he 
says  he  was  "cockered  and  spirited  up 
"  by  some  friends ,"  he  continues :  "  I  re* 
"ceived  my  answer  very  soon,  which 
"  was  what  you  may  easily  imagine ,  but 
"joined  with  great  professions  of  his  de- 
"  sire  to  serve  me  on  any  future  occasion, 
"  and  many  more  fine  words  that  I  pass 
"over,  not  out  of  modesty,  but  foran- 
"  other  reason.  So  you  see  I  have  made 
"  my  fortune ,  like  Sir  Fr.  Wronghead." 
The  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  a  great 
ministerial  man ,  got  the  place.  For  the 
affecting  expressions  of  gratitude  with 
which  Gray  received  at  last  the  tardy 
gift  which  he  enjoyed  for  so  short  a  time, 
see  Works,  iv.  120-125.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  add  that  five  years  before  his  unsno* 
cessful  application  to  Lord  Bute,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (then  Lord  Cham" 
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given  him  spirit  to  enjoy,  and 
was  now  about  to  receive  it  from 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  when  no 
J  gg  longer  able  to  hold  it,* 
>  was  wondering  at  a  new 

-fit  40.  IjqqJj;  about  Corsica  in 
which  he  found  a  hero  portrayed 
by  a  green  goose,  and  where  he 
had  uie  comfort  of  feeling  that 
what  was  wise  in  it  must  be  true, 
for  the  writer  was  too  great  a 
fool  to  invent  it;** — but  Gold- 

berlain)  oflFered  him  the  office  of  Poet 
Laureate,  at  that  time  in  veiy  low 
esteem,  which  he  respectfhlly  had  de- 
clined. Works,  in.  186.  And  see  Cor- 
respondence with  Mason,  112-14. 

*  Poor  Gray !  even  his  quiet  scholarly 
life  could  not  protect  him  against  the 
scurrility  of  the  time,  from  which  Gold- 
smith so  sorely  suflTered.  "  My  friend  Mr. 
"Gray,"  says  Walpole's  fWend  Cole,  "a 
"  man  devoid  of  all  ambitious  views ,  be- 
"  cause  his  Mend  Mr.  Stonehewer  had 
*' pointed  him  out  as  a  most  proper  per- 
"  son  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for  the  pro- 
"fessorship  of  modem  history,  without 
"the  least  application  or  thought  of  it 
"himself,  met  with  the  most  illiberal 
"abuse  in  the  public  papers,"  &c.  &c. 
CoU'sMSS,  zxxn.  12.  Cavendish  Debates, 
I.  621.    And  see  WooU's  Warton,  335-6. 

**  "When  Boswell  published  his  ac- 
"  count  of  Corsica,  I  found  Mr.  Gray  read- 
"ing  it.  *With  this,'  he  said,  *I  am 
"  *  much  pleased,  because  I  see  that  the  au- 
"  *thor  is  too  foolish  to  have  invented  it.'" 
NichoUs's  Reminiscences  of  Gray  (Works, 
y.  47) ,  one  of  the  most  charming  papers, 
at  once  for  fulness  and  brevity,  ever  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  a  cele- 
brated man.  Of  Boswell's  Corsica ,  Gray 
expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  Walpole 
(  Works,  rv.  113) ,  and  I  quote  the  passage, 
because  it  so  exactly  hits  at  once  the 
littleness  and  the  greatness  of  fioswell, 
and,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
masterpiece  of  English  biography  was 
written,  shows  us  the  possibiUty  of  a 
green  goose  doing  justice  to  a  hero. 
"Mr.  Boswell's  book  I  was  going  to  re- 
"  commend  to  you,  when  I  received  your 
"letter:  it  has  pleased  and  moved  me 
"strangely,  all  (I  mean)  that  relates  to 


smith  has  never  been  much  in- 
terested in  Boswell,  and  Paoli  is 
not  very  likely  to  increase  his 
interest.  Having  made  this  un- 
availing effort  to  empty  his  head 
of  Corsica,  Boswell  nimself  had 
visited  London  in  the  spring,* 
had  followed  Johnson  to  Oxford, 
and  was  now  making  him  the 
hero  of  dinner  parties  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand, 
where  Percy  was  quite  un- 
warrantably attacked,  Robert- 
son shghted,  and  Davies  turned 
into  ridicule; — but  Goldsmith  is 
doubtless  well  content,  for  a  time, 
to  escape  his  chance  of  being 
also    "  tossed    and    gored. "  ** 

"  Paoli.  He  is  a  man  bom  two  thousand 
"years  after  his  time!  The  pamphlet 
"proves  what  I  have  always  maintained, 
"  that  any  fool  may  write  a  most  valuable 
"  book  by  chance ,  if  he  will  only  tell  us 
"what  he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity. 
"  Of  Mr.  Boswell's  truth  I  have  not  the 
"least  suspicion,  because  I  am  sure  he 
"  could  invent  nothing  of  this  kind.  The 
"true  title  of  this  part  of  his  work  is,  a 
"Dialogue  between  a  Green-Goose  and  a 
"Hero."    Feb.  2^1768. 

*  It  was  now  that  Hume  described 
him  as  "  a  young  gentleman ,  very  good- 
" humoured,  very  agreeable,  and  very 
"mad."  Hume's  Priv.  Cor.  131.  For  two 
wonderfully  ridiculous  letters  of  Bos- 
well's ,  written  during  his  recent  foreign 
tour  to  Andrew  Mitchell,  the  English 
minister  at  Berlin,  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  old  Auchinleck,  and  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  to  check  James's  extravagances, 
see  Mitchell's  Memoirs  and  Papers,  n. 
351-8.  I  may  also  add,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  "dinners"  so  abundantly 
mentioned  In  the  text,  what  Wilkes  some 
vears  later  wrote  of  him  {Letters ,  iv.  5). 
*'  The  earth ,"  says  the  patriot,  describing 
a  drought,  "is  as  thirsty  as  Boswell,  and 
"as  cracked  in  many  places  as  he  cer- 
"tainly  isin  one." 

**  "When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson 
"next  morning,  I  found  him  highly  satla- 
"  fled  with  his  colloquial  pro"«^e88  the  pre- 
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Kindness  he  could  not  escape  so 
easily,  if  Reynolds  had  it  m  his 
gift.  For  this,  too,  was  the 
year  when  the  great  painter, 
entering  the  little  room  where  a 
party  of  his  brother  artists  were 
in  council  over  a  plan  for  an 
Academy  of  Arts,  was  instantly, 
all  of  them  rising  to  a  man, 
saluted  "president;^'*  and  the 
year  had  not  closed  before  the 
royal  patronage  was  obtained  for 
the  scheme,  and  that  great  in- 
stitution was  set  on  foot  which 
has  since  so  greatly  flourished, 
yet  has  had  no  worthier  or  more 
famous  entry  on  its  records  than 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  John- 
son as  its  first  Professor  of 
Ancient  Literature,  and  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  as  its  first  Professor 
of  History. 

Whether  the  clamour  of  poli- 
tics, noisiest  when  emptiest, 
failed  meanwhile  to  make  its  way 
into  the  Shoemaker's  Paradise, 
may  be  more  doubtful.    A  year 

"ceding  evening.  *Well,'  said  he,  'we 
"  *  had  good  talk.'  Boswbll  :  *  Yes,  sir ; 
"  *  you  tossed  and  gored  several '  per- 
"  *  sons.'  "    BomeU,  ra.  68. 

*  Northcote's  Life,  i.  166.  Cunning- 
ham's Life,  256-8.  The  great  movers  in 
the  project  were  Chambers,  West,  Cotes, 
and  Moser;  Reynolds  at  first  holding 
himself  aloof,  from  a  donbt,  not  as  his 
less  friendly  biognrapher  somewhat  nn- 
fiftirly  alleges,  that  the  countenance  of 
the  court  would  be  wanting ,  but  from  a 
fear  that  the  mistakes  of  "The  Incor- 
'^porated  Society  of  Artists"  might  again 
be  committed.  It  was  after  West  had 
taken  to  him  a  proposed  list  of  thirty 
members,  and  explained  to  him  enough  to 
show  that  the  new  society  started  from  a 
basis  of  their  own  which  might  fiairly  be 
•made  to  include  all  the  higher  objects  of 
such  an  institution,  that  Reynolds  con- 
sented to  join. 

Oliver  Goldsmith* s  Life  and  Times,  II, 


of  such  profligate  turmoil  per- 
haps never  degraded  our  Eng- 
lish annals.  The  millennium  of 
rioters  as  well  as  libellers  ^  gg 
seemed  to  have  come.  ^ 
The  abandoned  reckless-  -^^40- 
ness  of  public  men  was  seen  re- 
acting through  all  the  grades  of 
society;  and  in  the  mobs  of 
Stepney-fields  and  St.  George's 
were  reflected  the  knaves  and 
bullies  of  White's  and  St.  James's. 
Having  glanced  at  the  causes 
that  had  made  inevitable  some 
such  consequence,  it  only  re- 
mains to  state  it.  The  election 
for  a  new  Parliament,  the  old  one 
dying  of  its  seventh  year  in 
March,  let  loose  every  evil  ele- 
ment; and  Wilkes  found  his  work 
half  done  before  he  threw  him- 
self into  it.  His  defeat  for  Lon- 
don, his  daring  and  successful 
attempt  on  Middlesex,  his  im- 
prisonment pending  the  argu- 
ments on  his  outlawry  (when 
Reynolds,  an  old  friend ,  but  one 
can  hardly  think  a  congenial  one, 
seems  to  have  dined  with  him),* 
the  result  of  those  arguments, 
his  election  as  alderman,  and 
clumsy  alternations  of  rage  and 
fear  in  his  opponents,  confirmed 
him  at  last  the  representative  of 
Liberty;  and  amid  tumult,  mur- 
der, and  massacre,  the  sacred 
cap  was  put  upon  his  head.** 

*  Life  by  Leslie  and  Taylor,  i.  291. 
**  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  French  welcomed  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  little  dreaming  of  what 
was  in  store  for  themselves.  **2  Aoiit, 
"  1768.  n  nous  est  venu  d'Angleterre  des 
"mouchoirs  k  la  Wilkes;  lis  sent  d'une 
"tr^s-belle  toile.    Au  lieu  de  flenrs  Ua 
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Mobs  assembled  round  his  prison 

to  offer  him  help,  and  succeeded 

so  far  as  to  involve  Scotch  sol- 

1768.    ^i^^s,  and  their  ministerial 

'-  employers  and  defenders, 

-®t.4o.  jjj  ^Yie  odium  of  having 
fired  fatally  upon  unarmed  men. 
The  laws  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  terror,  the  magistracy  their 
means  of  enforcing  them.  In 
one  part  of  London  there  was  a 
riot  of  Irish  coal-heavers  which 
lasted  nine  hours,  and  in  which 
eighteen  persons  were  killed,  be- 
fore the  Guards  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  The  merchant-sailors  on 
the  river,  to  the  number  of  four 
J;housand,  rose  Tor  an  increase  of 
wages,  and  stopped  outward- 
bound  ships  from  sailing  till  their 
demands  were  compromised. 
The  Thames  watermen,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  followed  the 
.example;  so  did  the  journeymen 
hatters,  with  what  assistance  they 
could  give  to  the  general  con- 
fusion; and  a  riot  even  of  jour- 
neyraen  tailors  threatened  to  be 
formidable,  till  Sir  John  Fielding 
succeeded  in  quelling  it.  Wal- 
pole  has  connected  these  various 
disturbances  with  the  "favorable 
"Wilkes  season,'*  and  tells  us 

"  sont  imprimis  et  contiennent  la  Lettre 
**de  ce  prisonnier  aux  habitans  duComtd 
"de  Middlesex.  II  est  repr^sent^  au 
'*  milieu,  une  plame  i  la  main."  Bachan- 
mont,  Mem.  Soc.,  iv.  80.  "Ihappenod," 
says  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
.Llandaff ,  in  the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life  (Ed. 
1818),  I.  55,  "to  be  at  Paris  about  that 
"time"  (1768-9);  "and  the  only  question 
"which  I  was  asked  by  a  Carthusian 
"monk,  who  showed  me  his  monastery, 
"was,  whether  Monsieur  ViU^s,  or  the 
"King,  had  got  the  better?" 


[Book  IV. 


that  in  all  of  them  was  heard  the 
cry  of  Liberty  and  its  champion. 
Liberty  by  itself,  to  hot  a  few  of 
its  advocates,  had  ceased  to 
convey  any  meaning.  "I  take 
the  Wilkes-and-hberty  to  in- 
form you,^'  wrote  a  witty  mer- 
chant to  his  correspondents.* 
It  was  now  that  Whitefield  put 
up  prayers  for  Wilkes  before  his 
sermons;  that  Dukes  were  made 
to  appear  in  front  of  their  houses 
and  drink  his  health;  that  city- 
voters  in  a  modest  way  of  trade 
refused  to  give  him  their  votes 
unless  he'd  take  a  gift  of  money 
as  well,  in  one  instance  as  much 
as  20/;**  and  that  the  most 
notoriously  stately  and  cere- 
monious of  all  the  ambassadors 
(the  Austrian)  was  tumbled  out 

*  Coll.  Lett.  V.  210.  Wilkes  used  to 
tell  with  much  glee  that  as  he  was  ac- 
cidentally walking  behind  an  old  lady, 
she  saw  his  head  upon  a  sig^n-post ,  and 
murmured,  "He  swings  everywhere  but 
"where  he  ought."  He  passed  her,  turned 
round,  and  politely  bowed.  Wilkes's  Let- 
ters, I.  112. 

**  Other  tradesmen  sent  him  gifts  in 
kind ,  of  which  he  specially  records  one 
of  forty-five  dozen  of  candles  from  a 
chandler.  An  unknown  and  more 
wealthy  patriot  sent  him  500  guineas  in  a 
handsomely  embroidered  purse.  Apart 
from  these  strictly  personal  tributes, 
20,0002.  was  also  raised  by  more  general 
subscription  for  him.  I  might  prolong 
the  account  indefinitely.  See  his  Letters, 
I.  111.  Lord  Mahon  quotes  a  letter  of 
Franklin's  to  his  son,  dated  16th  April, 
1768.  ,"I  went  last  week  to  Winchester, 
"and  observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out 
"of  town  there  was  scarce  a  door  or 
"window-shutter  next  the  road  un- 
" marked"  (with  Wilkes  and  Liberty, 
and  Number  45),  "and  this  continued 
"here  and  there  quite  to  Winchester, 
"which  is  sixty- four  miles."  Eistory, 
V.  193. 
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of  his  coach  head  over  heels,  to 
have  his  heels  chalked  with 
Number  45.  In  the  midst  of  a 
Wilkes  mob  the  new  Parliament 
met.  "Good  God/'  cried  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  when  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  laughed  at  Lord 
Sandwich's  proposition  to  send 
and  see  if  the  riots  had  ceased, 
**is  it  matter  for  laughter  when 
"mobs  come  to  join  the  name  of 
*' Wilkes  with  the  sacred  sound 
"of  Liberty!''  The  poor  Duke 
saw  none  of  the  causes  that  had 
brought  this  about,  nor  dreamt 
of  connecting  them  with  the 
social  disorganisation  all  around 
him:  with  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  daily  disorder,  Ireland 
insurrectionary,  the  colonies  on 
the  eve  of  rebellion,  and  the 
continent  overbearing  and  arro- 
gant; while,  to  himself,  a  woman 
or  a  horse-race  was  first  in  the 
duties  of  life,  and  his  allies  the 
Bedfords,  "with  each  of  them 
"his  three  thousand  a-year  and 
"his  three  thousand  bottles  of 
," claret  and  champagne,"*  were 

*  C(M.  Lett.  V.  206.  For  exceUent  de- 
scriptions of  these  scenes  I  may  refer 
also  to  Walpole's  Qwrge  ths  Third,  and 
the  second  volume  of  his  Letters  to  Mann. 
liOt  me  add  that ,  waiving  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Lord  Bute  still  exorcised 
personal  influence  at  this  time  over  the 
young  king,  Which  the  letters  I  have 
lately  quoted  (ante,  50)  show  at  least  to 
have  been  a  belief  entertained  in  other 
than  "vulgar  "quarters  (Memorials  of  Fox, 
I.  Ill),  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  system 
introduced  by  Lord  Bute  continued  to 
hold  undisputed  sway,  and  that  the 
scenes  named  in  the  text  were  but  the 
natural  fruit  it  bore.  I  will  add  that  I 
know  of  no  more  pain&l  or  humiliating 
'study  than  that  of  the  various  private 
papers  and  "Correspondences"   of  the 


insensate  and  reckless  of  dis- 
grace. 

That  language  of  Walpole  is 
not  to  be  adopted^to  its    ^  ^ 

full  extent,  it  may  be  true,  — 

any  more  than  the  expres-  ^^' 
sions  of  the  more  terrible  as- 
sailant who  was  now,  with  such 
signatures  as  Mnemon,  Lucius, 
and  Atticus,*  sharpening  his 
nameless  weapons  for  a  more 
enduring  aim ;  but  in  neither  case 
is  the  desperate  bitterness  to  be 
condemned  as  uncaUed  for, 
simply  because  it  involved  in- 
dividual injustice.  The  time  had 
come  when,  even  at  the  expense 
of  individual  suffering,  it  was 
well  that  such  things  should  be 
thought  and  said;  and  when  it 
was  fitting  that  public  men,  pri- 
vately not  unamiable  or  dis- 
honest, should  at  length  be  made 
bitterly  responsible  for  public 
wrongs,- whether  sanctioned  or 
committed.  Lord  Chatham  was 
no  worshipper  of  the  mob;  but 
this  year  roused  him  from  his 
apathy,  and  replumed  his  popular 

great  families  who  were  the  chief  actors 
in  these  scenes,  which  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been  given  to 
the  world. 

*  The  first  known  communication  by 
the  writer  of  Junitis  appeared  in  the 
PuhUc  Advertiser  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1767 ;  but  the  letters ,  sixty-nine  in  num- 
ber ,  signed  Junius ,  and  forming  the  col- 
lection with  which  every  reader  is 
familiar,  extend  only  over  the  space  from 
the  2l8t  of  January,  1769,  to  the  2nd  of 
November,  1771.  The  69th  Letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Camden,  is  without  a 
date ;  and  there  are  other  private  letters 
to  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  the  Last  two  of  which  are 
dated  10th  May,  1772,  and  19th  January, 
1773, 
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fame.    He  saw  much  of  what  at 

last  was  impending.  In  "timber- 

"merchants,"  who  began  now  to 

J  gg     contest  seats  in  the  large 

—  cities  against  the  Selwyns 

JEt  40.  ^^^  j^gj^  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  he  saw  something  jjiore 
than  Gilly  Williams's  "d-d  car- 
*^penters"  who  (according  to 
Lord  Carlisle)  should  be  "kept 
"in  their  saw- pits."  A  new 
power  was  about  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  it  found  Chatham  pre- 
pared. He  withdrew  his  name 
from  the  ministry,  already  reel- 
ing under  the  storm  of  Wilkes; 
Shelburne  soon  after  followed 
him;  Camden  was  not  long' in 
following  Shelburne;  the  poor 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  inapt  for  new 
notions,  sank  into  the  grave 
with  his  old  ones;*  and  young 
Charles  James  Fox,  to  whom  the 
great  friend  and  associate  of  his 
mature  life  was  already  in- 
timately known,  for  the  first  time 
heard  Mr.  Burke  familiarly  talked 
about  at  his  father's  table.** 
The  latter  incident  may  mark 
what  the  great  families  found  it 
now  no  longer  possible  to  affect 

*  See  Chesterfield's  Letters  (Ed.  Lord 
Mahon),  iv.  478-9. 

**  His  father's  first  recorded  remark 
upon  the  new  man  was  hlg^hly  charac- 
teristic.   He  supposed  he  was  a  wonder- 
fully clever  man;  bnt  (alluding to  Burke's 
excessive  pratice  of  talking)  *'he  did  not 
•'like  those  clever  fellows  who  could  not 
"plainly  say  yfis  or  no  to  any  question 
"you    asked   them."    Memorials  of  Fotx, 
I.  66.    Lord  Holland  would  thoroughly 
have  appreciated  Goldsmith's  couplet : 
"Who,   too  deep  for  his  hearers,   still 
went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they 
thought  of  dining." 


ignorance  of;  though  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  his  purchase  of  an 
estate  induced  the  talk,  as  his 
late  fiery  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Burke  became  this 
year  a  landed  proprietor.  With 
money  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father  and  brother,  and  with 
large  help  from  Lord  Rocking- 
ham (at  once  intended  to  requite 
service  and  render  it  more  ef- 
fective^, he  purchased  an  estate 
in  Buckinghamshire  called  Gre- 
gories.  or  Butlers-court,  about  a 
mile  from  the  market  town  of 
Beaconsfield,  and  subsequently 
known  by  the  latter  name.*  As- 
sisted as  he  was,  the  effort  must 
have  straitened  his  means;  for  in 
the  following  year  he  asks  a  loan 
of  a  thousand  pounds  from  Gar- 
rick,  which  his  "dear  David,"  his 
"dearest  Garrick,"  at  once  ac- 
cords.** The  estate  was  twenty- 
four  miles  from  London;  and 
within  a  hundred  j^ards  of  the 
house  were  the  ruins  of  what 


*  He  writes  to  Shackleton  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1768:  "Again  elected  on  the  same 
"interest"  (Lord  Vemey  had  again  re- 
turned him  for  Wendover),  "I  have  made 
"  a  push ,  with  all  I  could  collect  of  my 
"  own ,  and  the  aid  of  my  friends ,  to  cast 
"a  little  root  in  this  country.  I  have  pur- 
" chased  a  house,  with  an  estate  of  about 
"  six  hundred  acres  of  land ,  in  Bucking- 
"  hamshire ,  twenty-four  miles  from  Lon- 
"  don,  where  I  now  am.  It  is  a  place  ex- 
"  ceodingly  pleasant ;  and  I  propose  (Qod 
"willing)  to  become  a  farmer  in  good 
"earnest.  You,  who  are  classical,  will 
"not  be  displeased  to  hear  that  it  was 
"formerly  the  seat  of  Waller  the  poet, 
"whose  house,  or  part  of  it,  makes  at 
"present  the  farm-house  within  an  hun- 
"dred  yards  of  me."  Correspondetice ,  i. 
163-4. 

**  Oar,  Cor.  1.  853-4. 
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had  once  been  Edmund  Waller's 
home.  Gregories  itself,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  has  since  become 
a  ruin ;  but  nobler  memories  than 
the  old  poet's  linger  now  round 
what  haa  once  been  the  home  of 
Edmund  Biurke,  and  Goldsmith 
has  his  share  in  them. 

Exciting  news  at  the  Edge- 
ware  cottage  that  Beaconsfield 
purchase  at  least  must  have 
been,  even  though  the  noise  of 
Wilkes  might  have  failed  to 
force  an  entrance  there.  In  Oc- 
tober, Goldsmith  was  again  in 
the  Temple;  and  is  to  be  traced 
at  his  old  haunts,  and  in  the 
theatres.  Somewhat  later  in  the 
season  that  now  began,  Garrick 
brought  out  a  new  tragedy  by 
Home,  which  its  writer  had  called 
Riifine;  but  so  hateful  had  Wilkes 
again  made  the  Scotch,  that  the 
author's  name  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, its  own  name  to  be 
anglicised,  and  a  young  Oxford 
gentleman  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  rehearsals  to  pass  himself  off 
as  the  writer.*  Goldsmith  dis- 
covered the  trick,  and  is  said  by 
Davies  to  have  proposed  a  hos- 
tile party  against  the  play,  not 
inaptly  re-cnristened  by  Garrick 
the  Fatal  Discovery.  "It  would 
"hardly  be  credited  tiiat  this 
"man  of  benevolence,  for  such 
"he  really  was,  endeavoured  to 
"muster  a  party  to  condemn  it;" 
but  this,  the  same  authority  after- 
wards remarks,  "was  the  tran- 
"sient  thought  of  a  giddy  man, 
"who  upon  the  least  check, 
**  would    nave    immediately   re- 


X768. 


"nounced  it,  and  as  heartily 
"joined  with  a  party  to  support 
"the  piece  he  had  before  de- 
"votea  to  destruction."* 
If  credit  is  to  be  given  at 
all  to  so  doubtful  a  state-  ^''  '♦°- 
ment,  it  was  probably  renewed 
spleen  at  Garrick,  whose  recent 
patronage  of  Kenrick,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  than  his  means  of 
mischief  and  his  continued  abuse 
of  more  successful  men,  had  not 
tended  to  induce  oblivion  of 
older  offences.  Kenrick's  latest 
form  of  malice  was  the  epigram ; 
but  in  usine  it  to  connect  Gold- 
smith's  wim  other  names  now 
rife  in  the  playbills,  the  wit  was 
much  less  apparent  than  the 
venom. 

What  are  your  Britons,  Bomans,  Gre- 
cians, 
Compared  with  thorough-bred  Milesians? 
Step  into  Griffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye. 
Of  Goldsmith,  Bickerstair,  and  KeUy. . . 
And  take  one  Irish,  evidence  for  t'other, 
Ev'n  Homer's   self  is  but  their  foster- 
brother. 

The  last  allusion  was  to  a 
story  the  humbler  wits  were 
now  telling  against  Goldsmith. 
Bickerstaff  had  invited  a  party  to 
his  house  to  hear  one  of  his 
dramatic  pieces  read;  and  among 
the  company  were  Goldsmith 
and  one  raul  Hiffeman,  aheady 
mentioned  as  one  of  his  Grub- 
street  prot6g6s,  of  the  Purdon 
and  Pilkington  class.  He  was  an 
eccentric,  drunken,  idle,  Irish 
creature;  educated  for  a  phy- 
sician, and  not  without  talents 
and  even  scholarship ;  but  a  con- 

*  Life  ofOcmick,  u.  165, 168.  And  see 
Lord  Campbell'^  ChancellorSt  VJ.  86, 
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tinual  victim  to  what  he  called 

impecuniosity,  and  so  unprovided 

with  self-help  against  the  disease 

1768.    ^^^  "^   lived   altogether 

'-  upon  the   help   of  other 

-*^*-4°-  people.  Where  he  lived, 
however,  nobody  could  ever  find 
out :  he  gave  his  address  at  the 
Bedford;  and  bevond  that,  curi- 
osity was  bafflea,  though  many 
and  most  amusing  were  its  at- 
tempts to  discover  more;  nor 
was  it  until  after  his  death  that 
his  whereabout  was  found,  in 
one  of  the  wretched  little  courts 
out  of  St.  Martin's-lane.  He 
wrote  newspaper  paragraphs  in 
the  morning;  foraged  for  his 
dinner;  slept  out  the  early  part 
of  the  night  in  one  of  the 
theatres;  and,  in  return  for  cer- 
tain critical  and  convivial  dis- 
plays which  made  his  company 
attractive  after  play-hours,  was 
always  sure  of  a  closing  enter- 
tainment at  the  Black  Lion  in 
Russell-street,  or  the  Cyder 
Cellar  in  Maiden-lane.*  Lat- 
terly, he  had  taken  altogether  to 
dramatic  criticism,  for  which  he 
had  some  talent, — his  earliest 

*  I  derive  1117  account  of  this  curious 
literary  mortal  from  some  papers  by 
Cooke  in  the  Europ.  Mag.  (xxv.  110-15, 
and  179-S4).  Cooke  incidentally  remarks 
in  the  course  of  them ,  that  one  of  Hif- 
fernan^s  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able publications  (the  Philosophic  Whim) 
gave  rise  to  ^'  one  of  the  last  flashes  of 
"poor  Goldsmith.  'How  does  this  poor 
"  *  devil  of  an  author,'  says  a  friend, 
"  'contrive  to  get  credit  even  with  his 
"  *  bookseller  for  paper ,  print ,  or  adver- 
" 'tising?'  'Oh,  my  dear  sir,'  says 
"Goldsmith,  *very  easily— he  steals  the 
*'■ '  broom  ready  made/  "  Europ.  Mag. 
xxv.  180. 


Irish  efforts  in  that  line,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  practising  his 
profession,  having  been  thought 
mighty  pleasant  by  Burke,  then 
a  lad  at  Dublin  College;  and 
this,  with  its  usual  effect  upon 
the  Drury-lane  manager,  had  re- 
cently obtained  him  a  sort  of 
pension  from  Garrick.  It  was 
the  great  actor's  worst  weakness 
to  involve  himself  thus  with  the 
meaner  newspaper  men;  and  it 
was  only  this  very  year  he  was 
warned,  by  a  letter  from  Foote, 
of  its  danger  in  the  case  of  Hif- 
feman.  "Upon  the  whole,*' 
wrote  that  master  in  the  art  of 
literary  libel,  and  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  voice  of  a  Gracchus 
for  effective  complaint  against 
sedition,  "it  is,  I  think,  worthy 
"of  consideration,  whether  there 
"is  not  something  immoral,  as 
"well  as  impolitic,  in  encourag- 
"ing  a  fellow,  who,  without 
"parts,  principles,  property,  or 
"profession,  nas  subsisted  for 
"these  twenty  years  by  the  quali- 
"ties  of  a  literary  footpad.'' 
Precisely  that  newspaper  jobbery 
it  was,  however,  to  whose  suc- 
cess the  absence  of  parts,  prin- 
ciples, property,  and  profession 
is  essential,  which  had  procured 
Hiffeman  his  invitation  to  the 
reading  of  Bickerstaff 's  play.  A 
good  dinner  preluded  the  read- 
ing, and  much  justice  was  done 
to  this,  and  to  the  glass  which 
circulated  for  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, by  "Hiff:"  but  his  judg- 
ment, or  enjoyment,  of  the  play 
was  much  less  clearly  evinced; 
and   whQn.  the    first. batch  of 
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opinions  were  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  "Very  well, 
"by — ,  very  well!''  was  ail  that 
could  be  got  from  him.  Alas  for 
what  followed!  "About  the 
"middle  of  the  second  act,"  says 
the  teller  of  the  anecdote,  "he 
"began  to  nod;  and  in  a  little 
**time  afterwards,  to  snore  so 
"loud  that  the  author  could 
*^  scarcely  be  heard.  Bickerstaff 
"felt  a  little  embarrassed;  but 
"raising  his  voice,  went  on.  Hif- 
"feman's  tones,  however,  also 
"increased;  till  at  last  Goldsmith 
"could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
"cried  out,  *  Never  mind  the 
"* brute,  Bick!  go  on.  So  he 
"  *  would  have  served  Homer  if 
"'he  was  here,  and  reading  his 
"*own  works.'"* 

Nothing  could  be  easier  for 
Kenrick  than  to  turn  this  into 
a  comparison  of  Bickerstaff  to 
Homer;  and  no  laugh  was  hear- 
tier than  Garrick's  at  the  new 
proof  of  Goldsmith's  folly.  But 
for  his  countenance  of  the  libeller 
he  was  doomed  to  be  severely 
punished,  and  in  connection  witn 
this  very  Bickerstaff,  Some  four 
years  after  the  present  date,  that 
wretched  man  was  driven  from 
society  with  an  infamous  stain, 
and  Kenrick  grossly  connected  it 

*  European  Magazine,  xxv.  184.  Never- 
theless Hiifeman,  according  to  Cooke, 
made  his  own  best  excuse  next  day ,  and 
one  which  Goldsmith  was  ready  enough 
to  admit  as  such;  for  when  the  latter 
asked  him  how  he  could  behave  in  that 
manner,  the  other  coolly  replied ,  ''It's 
"  my  usual  way — I  never  can  resist  sleep- 
"ing  at  a  pantomime."  The  close  of  his 
Ufe  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  it.  He 
was  ionnd  dead  is  his  garret. 


by  allusion  with  Garrick;  to 
whom  at  the  very  time,  as  we 
now  know,  the  miserable  culprit 
was  writing  from  his  hid-  ^  ^g 
ing-place  the  most  piteous 
petitions  for  charity  that  ^'-40* 
one  human  being  ever  addressed 
to    another.  *     An    action   was 

*  See  Letter  in  Qanick  Correspondence 
(ir473),  written  in  French,  dated  "St. 
"Male,  Juin24,  1772,"  and  endorsed  by 
Garrick,  "From  that  poor  wretch Bicker- 
"  staff.  I  could  not  answer  it."  After  an 
interval  of  nearly  five  years  BickerstafT 
wrote  again  (u.  208):  "I  am  in  the 
"greatest  distress;  so  great  that  words 
"cannot  express  it.  I  remember  that 
"during  the  interval  of  my  small  pros- 
"perity,  I  presented  you  at  diferent 
"times,  with  some  trifles ;  their  vsJue,  I 
"believe,  might  be  about  ten  pounds: 
"  these  would  now  feed  and  clothe  me." 
In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  Kenrick, 
justly  enough,  as  "the  vilest  miscreant 
"that  ever  dishonoured  a  pretension  to 
"literature,  and  for  whom  there  should 
"  be  a  whip  in  the  hand  of  every  honest 
"man  to  lash  him  out  of  human  society." 
Yet  to  this  wretched  being,  himself  by 
his  own  misconduct  lashed  out  of  human 
society,  the  stage  was  indebted  for 
several  very  pure  and  pleasing  enter- 
tainments ,  among  them  Love  in  a  Village, 
The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Lionel  and  Clarissa, 
The  Spoiled  Child,  The  Padlock,  &c.;  and 
we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative that  such  men  as  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  Foote,  Murphy,  and 
others,  were  indebted  to  him  for  occa- 
sional hospitality.  "I  closed  with  the 
"  offer  of  Mr.  Garrick's  friendship,"  says 
Murphy,  persisting  in  one  of  his  many 
querulous  disputes  with  the  manager  of 
Drury-lane,  "and  dined  with  him  and 
"Dr.  Johnson  at  Bickerstaff's  house. 
"After  dinner  the  plays  were  mentioned. 
"* Prithee,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'don't 
"  *talk  of  plays;  if  you  do,,  you  will 
"  *  quarrel  again.'  He  was  a  true  pro- 
"phet."  Murphy  to  Garrick,  13th  Jan. 
1773.  aar.  Cor.  i.  520.  I  may  add  that 
this  miserable  Bickerstaff  case  called 
forth  a  celebrated  and  admirable  saying 
of  Johnson's.  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  that 
"when  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  iOight  confirmed 
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commenced  against  the  libeller, 
and  dropped  upon  ample  apo- 
logy. *    "I  did  not  bebeve  him 

1768  "S^l^j  ^"t  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
-r; — '-  "plague  the  fellow,"  said 
^^-  ^"^  Kenrick  to  Thomas  Evans. 
The  worthy  bookseller  never 
spoke  to  him  again. 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  it  need 
not  be  denied  that  he  had  some 
cleverness.  Johnson  hit  it  off 
exactly  when  he  described  it  as 
a  faculty  that  made  him  public^ 
without  making  him  kncwn.  He 
used  to  lecture  at  the  Devil  and 
other  taverns^  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  from  Shake- 
speare to  the  perpetual  motion, 
which  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered; having  been,  before  he 
eot  his  Scotch  doctorship  and 
became  Griffiths's  hack,  a  scale 
or  rule  maker.  Hence  Johnson's 
quiet  answer  to  the  attack  on  his 
Shakespeare,  that  he  could  not 
consider  himself  "bound  by  his 
"rules;"  and  similar  advice  he 

"the  report  of  his  gailt,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
"said,  in  answer  to  Johnaon^s  astonish- 
"ment,  that  he  had  long  been  a  suspected 
''man:  'By  those  who  look  close  to  the 
"  'ground,  dirt  will  be  seen,  sir,'  was  the 
"lofty  reply;  'I  hope  I  see  things  from 
"  *a  greater  distance/**  Mrs.  Plozzi's 
Anecdctea,  168.  I  qnote  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Macready  on  this  passage:  "The  Spoiled 
"Child  was  (I  am  pretty  certadnj  not 
"written  by  BickerstafF.  It  was  (the 
"skeleton  of  it)  drawn  ont  by  Ford,  I 
"think  he  was  caUed  Dr.  Ford,  with 
"whom  Mrs.  Jordan  first  lived  in  Lon- 
"don,  and  whom  she  left,  on  his  declining 
"to  marry  her,  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence 

"—saying,  *If  lam  to  be  a ,  it  wiU  be 

''  'better  to  be  a  prince's  than  a  private 
"  'person's.'    Mrs.  Jordan  made  up  the 
"  tan  of  the  piece,  such  as  it  is," 
*  890  Cfar,  Cor.  i,  477. 


always  gave  to  Goldsmith,  the 
next  most  frequent  object  of  his 
attack.  Nothmg  escaped  this 
Ishmael  of  criticism,  not  even  the 
Traveller,  But  "nevermind,  sir," 
Johnson  would  say  at  some  new 
venom,  as  he  said  always  of  the 
fellow's  outrages  on  himself,  "a 
"man  whose  business  it  is  to  be 
"talked  of,  is  much  helped  by 
"being  attacked.^'  He  explained 
the  reason  afterwards  to  Bos- 
well.  "Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttle- 
"cock;  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one 
"end  of  the  room,  it  will  soon 
"fall  to  the  ground;  to  keep  it 
"up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both 
"ends.*'  So  too,  on  Boswell  him- 
self remarking,  four  years*  after 
the  present,  that  he  thought 
Goldsmith  the  better  for  the  at- 
tacks so  frequently  made  upon 
him,  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  he  does  not  think  so  yet. 
"When  Goldsmith  and  I  pub- 
"lished  each  of  us  something  at 
"the  same  time,*  we  were 'given 
"to  understand  that  we  mi^ht 
"review  each  other.  Goldsnuth 
"was  for  accepting  the  offer,  '  I 
"said,  No,  set  reviewers  at 
"defiance."**     Unhappily,  his 

*  Johnson's  allusion  to  his  own  writ- 
ing must  here  mean  the  edition  of 
Shakesneare,  the  Faiae  Alarm,  or  the  FaSk- 
land  l&landH  pamphlet;  bat  as  the  two 
latter  were  very  recent,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  Shakespeare  was  meant; 
especially  as  Goldsmith,  within  a  few 
months  of  its  appearance,  was  also  bring- 
ing out  the  Traveller,  the  Essays ,  and  the 
Yicar  of  Wakefield,  and  we  know  more- 
over that  Johnson  was  writing  reviews  at 
this  particular  time  for  both  the  OriUcal 
Review  and  the  London  Chronicle, 

**  BosweU,  IV,  306-7.  v.  153.    Johnson 
clinched    his   Ai|n>n^en^   by  «   capital 
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friend  never  could  do  this;  and 
even  the  lesso^i  of  "retaliation" 
was  learnt  by  him  too  latQ^  Ken- 
rick  remained,  to  the  last,  his 
evil  genius;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  desire 
to  propitiate  him  that  Goldsmith 
yielded  to  Griffin's  solicitation  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year, 
and  consented  to  take  part  in 
the  editing  of  a  new  Gentleman^ s 
jfburnal  in  which  Kenrick  was  a 
leading  writer,  and  for  which 
Hiffeman,  Kelly,  and  some  others 
were  engaged.  It  died  soon  after 
it  was  bom;  and,  on  some  one 
remarking  to  Goldsmith  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  so  sudden  a 
death  was,  "Not  at  all,  sir," 
he  answered;  "a  very  common 
"case;  it  died  of  too  many  Doc- 
"tors."* 

An  amusing  illustration,  which 
belongs  nearly  to  this  time,  of 

anecdote  of  old  fientlev.  "  Why ,  they'll 
"write  you  down,"  said  somebody  to  the 
slashing  old  controversialist.  "  No ,  sir," 
he  replied,  '*  depend  upon  it,  no  man  was 
**ever  written  down  but  by  himself." 
What  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
is  also  much  to  the  purpose.  ''  Of  the 
"imitation  of  my  style,  in  a  criticism  on 
"Gray's  Churchyard,  I  forgot  to  make 
"mention.  The  author  is,  I  believe, 
"utterly  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevens  can- 
"not  hunt  him  out;  I  know  little  of  it, 
"fior  though  it  was  sent  me  I  never  cut 
"  the  leaves  open.  I  had  a  letter  with  it 
"representing  it  to  me  as  my  own  work; 
"  in  such  an  account  to  the  publlck  there 
'*  may  be  humour ,  but  to  myself  it  was 
"  neither  serious  nor  comical.  I  suspect 
"the  writer  to  be  wrong-headed;  as  to 
**  the  noise  which  it  makes,  I  have  never 
"heard  it,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
<*  that  few  attacks  either  of  ridicule  or  in- 
"  vective  make  much  noise ,  but  by  the 
"help  of  those  they  provoke."  riosin 
Utters,  n.  289. 
•  JSwroji.  Jfoy.  xxfv,  499. 


inconveniences  sometimes  un- 
dergone from  his  Grub-street 
prot^g^s  and  pensioners,  will 
properly  dismiss  for  the  gg 
present  this  worshipful  '■ 
company  of  Kenricks  and  ^'•4o- 
Hiffernans.  The  hero  of  the 
anecdote  had  all  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  the  tribe;  and  "how  do 
"you  think  he  served  me?"  said 
Goldsmith,  relating  the  incident 
to  a  friend,  "Why,  sir,  after 
"staying  away  two  years,  he 
"came  one  evening  into  my 
"chambers,  half  drunk,  as  I  was 
"taking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
"Topham  Beauclerc  and  General 
"Oglethorpe;  and,  sitting  him- 
"self  down,  with  most  intoler- 
"able  assurance  inquired  after 
"my  health  and  literary  pursuits, 
"as  if  we  were  upon  the  most 
"friendly  footing.  I  was  at  first 
"so  much  ashamed  of  everhav- 
"ing  known  such  a  fellow,  that  I 
"stifled  my  resentment,  and 
"drew  him  into  a  conversation 
"on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he 
"could  talk  upon;  in  which,  to 
"do  him  justice,  he  acquitted 
"himself  very  reputably:  when 
"all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollect- 
"ing  something,  he  pulled  two 
"papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
"he  presented  to  me  with  great 
"ceremony,  saying,  *Here,  my 
"*dear  friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
"  *  pound  of  tea,  and  a  half  pound 
"  *of  sugar,  I  have  brought  you; 
"*for  though  it  is  not  in  my 
"'power  at  present  to  pay  you 
"  Hhe  two  guineas  you  so  gener- 
"*ously  lent  me,  you,  nor  any 
"  *man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to 
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"*say  that  I  want  gratitude.' 
"This/'  added  Goldsmith,  "was 
"too  much.  I  could  no  longer 
1768.  "keep  in  my  feelings,  but 
■— — -  "desired  him  to  turn  out 
"^t.  40.  «q£  j^y  chambers  directly, 
"which  he  very  coolly  did,  tak- 
"ing  up  his  tea  and  sugar;  and  I 
"never  saw  him  afterwards."* 
Certainlv  Hogarth  should  have 
survived  to  depict  this  scene. 
No  less  a  pencil  could  have  given 
us  the  fastidious  face  of  Beau- 
clerc,  than  whom  no  man  ever 
showed  a  more  uniform  and  even 
painful  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
when  the  screws  of  tea  and  sugar 
were  produced ! 

Oglethorpe  was  a  recent  ac- 
quaintance, and  has  become,  by 
the  compliment  of  Pope  and  in 
the  page  of  Boswell,  an  his- 
torical name.  Now  thirty  years 
older  than  Goldsmith,  he  sur- 
vived him  upwards  of  eleven 
years:**   ancl  to  the  last  pre- 

*  Europ.  Mag.  mv.  260.  Cooke  says 
that  Pilkington  was  the  hero  of  this 
anecdote,  which  Goldsmith  always  told 
with  extraordinary  humour;  but  I  doubt 
if  Pilkington  reappeared  after  the  white 
mice.    Ante,  l.  197. 

**  Though  he  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks,  he  only  ob- 
tained his  full  rank  as  General  a  year  or 
two  before  the  present  date  (in  1765).  In 
April  1785  Walpole  thus  describes  him: 
"General  Oglethorpe,  who  sometimes 
"visits  me,  and  who  is  ninety -five,  has 
"the  activity  of  youth  when  compared 
"  with  me.  His  eyes ,  ears ,  articulation, 
"limbs,  and  memory  would  suit  a  boy,  if 
"a  boy  could  recollect  a  century  back- 
awards.  His  teeth  are  gone;  he  is  a 
"shadow,  and  a  wrinkled  one;  but  his 
"  spirits  and  his  spirit  are  in  full  bloom : 
"two  years  and  a  half  ago,  he  chal- 
"lenged  a  neighbouring  gentleman  for 
"treapasising  on  his  manor.**    Letters  to 


served,  not  only  that  love  of 
literature  and  genius  which  made 
him  the  first  active  patron  of 
Johnson's  London  while  yet  the 
author  was  quite  unknown,  but 
that  "strong  benevolence  of  souP' 
which  connects  his  memory  with 
the  colonisation  of  Georgia,  as 
well  as  those  Jacobite  leanings 
which  involved  him  in  a  court- 
martial  after  the  affair  of  '45, 
and  subsequently  shelved  him  as 
a  soldier.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  sat  in 
several  Parliaments,  compelled  a 
reluctant  inquiry  into  prisons  and 
punishments,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  humane  as 
by  high-tory  crotchets.  The 
sympathies  which  attracted  him 
to  Goldsmith,  and  continued 
their  intimacy,  appear  in  the 
commencement  of  the  only  letter 
that  survives  of  their  correspon- 
dence. "How  just,  sir,"  writes 
Oglethorpe,  "were  your  observa- 
"tions,  that  the  poorest  objects 
"were  by  extreme  poverty  de- 
"prived  of  the  benefit  of  hospitals 
"erected  for  the  relief  of  the 
"poorest."  And  he  encloses  five 
pounds  for  his  friend  to  dis- 
tribute as  he  may  think  proper.* 
Nor  were  they  without  the  other 

Uavm,  rv.  218.  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  n.  274.  Let  me  add  that  he  read 
without  spectacles  to  the  last,  and  re- 
tained the  use  of  his  senses  and  his  limbs, 
thus  commemorated  by  Walpole,  till  he 
died.  He  had  shot  snipes  in  Oondnft- 
mead,  where  Conduit-street  and  Bond- 
street  now  stand.  See  an  agreeable  no- 
tice of  him  in  Lord  Mahon's  History  t  T. 
76-8  (Tauchn.  ed.). 
♦  Percy  Memoir,  95-6, 
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point  of  agreement  which  had 
attracted  Oglethorpe  to  Johnson. 
Such  associations  as  Goldsmith 
had  brought  from  Ireland  had 
disposed  him  less  to  the  domi- 
nant race,  of  which  by  birth  and 
breeding  he  was  part,  than  to 
the  cause  of  the  native  popula- 
tion.    Thus,  though  the  social 
bearing   of  politics    always    in- 
terested him  most,  and  he  cared 
little  at  any  time  for  its  party 
questions,  he  had  somethin^^  of 
a  half-fanciful  Jacobite  leanmg; 
dabbled    now    and  then  in  Ja- 
cobite   opinions;    and    was    as 
ready  for  a  hit  at  the  Hanoverian- 
rat  as  Johnson  himself.  An  anec- 
dote of  their  stroll  one  day  into 
Westminster    Abbey    has    pre- 
served for  us  pleasant  record  of 
this.     They  stood   together  in 
Poets'    Corner ;     surveyed    the 
dead    but    sceptred    sovereigns 
that  there,  from  storied  urn  and 
monumental  bust,  still  rule  and 
glorify  the  worla;   and  the  na- 
tural thought  rose  probably  to 
the  minds  of  both,  "Perhaps  our 
<* names,  too,  will  one  day  be 
''mingled  with   theirs."     John- 
son broke  the  silence,  and  whis- 
pered   the    hope    in    a    Latin 
verse, 

''Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur 
istis." 

They  walked  away  from  the 
Abbey  together,  and  arrived  at 
Temple-bar;  where  the  ghastly 
remams  of  the  last  Jacobite  exe- 
cution were  still  rotting  on  the 
spikes  above;  and  where,  till  not 
lone  before,  people  had  made  a 
trade  of  letting  spy-glasses  at  "a 


"halfpenny  a  look.*'  Here  Gold- 
smith stopped  Johnson,  point- 
ing up,  and  shly  returned  his 
whisper, 

''Forsitan    et    nostram   .   .   miscebitor 
Istis."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Labours  and  Ei^oyments,  Public  and 

Private. 

1769. 


1769. 


With  the  opening  of 
1769,  we  find  Goldsmith 
busily  engaged  upon  new  -^-'^i. 
projects,  his  Roman  History  being 
completed;  and  it  was*  now, 
Percy  tells  us ,  that  Johnson  took 
him  to  Oxford,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  degree  ad  eundem  of 
M.B.**  The  fact  must  rest  on 
the  bishop's  authority;  for  the 
present  Oxford  registrar,  though 
"he  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
"Bishop  of  Dromore's  impres- 
"sion  was  correct,"  finds  a  chasm 
in  the  University  register,  which 
leaves  it  without  positive  cor- 
roboration. They  were  at  this 
time  much  together,  it  is  certain; 
and  if  Johnson's  opinion  of  the 
genius  of  Goldsmith  was  now  at 
its  highest,  it  was  repaid  with 
very  hearty  affection.    "Look," 

*  Soswdl,  in.  282. 
**  Memoir,  36  (twte).  The  wording  of 
the  passage  might  imply  that  Goldsmith 
himself  was  the  authority.  "In  February, 
"1769,  Dr.  Goldsmith  made  an  excursion 
"to  Oxford  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was 
"admitted  in  that  celebrated  university 
"od  eutidem  gradum,  which  he  said  was 
"that  of  M.B."  Yet  in  the  text  of  the 
Memoir,  the  writer  had  just  expressed  it 
as  doubtful  whether  he  ever  took  any 
medical  degree  in  a  foreign  university. 
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said  Gray,  as  in  walking  this 
year  with  a  friend  through  a 
crowded  street  of  the  city  he  saw 
1760.  ^  large  uncouth  figure 
— — -  "rolling"  before  them: 
•®^**-  "look,  look,  Bonstetten! 
"the  Great  Bear!  There  goes 
"Ursa  Major!''  It  was  John- 
son.* "Ah!"  said  Goldsmith, 
when  such  expressions  were  re- 
peated to  him,  "they  may  say 
**that.  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has 
"a  roughness  of  manner,  but  no 
"man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
"heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
"bear  but  his  skin,"  Their  en- 
tertainer at  Oxford  was  the  ac- 
complished lawyer.  Chambers,  at 
this  time  Vinerian  Professor,  and 
five  years  later  a  judge  in  India; 
in  whose  rooms  nis  more  cele- 
brated townsman  Scott  (both 
were  Newcastle  men,  and  on  the 
old  panel  of  the  ^anmiar-school 
to  which  I  went  in  my  boyhood 
I  remember  cutting  my  name  un- 

*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  Autobiography, 
II.  111.  For  an  interesting  account  of 
Bonstetten,  who  died  in  Geneva  little 
more  than  forty  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
87 ,  and  whom  Brydges  luiew  in  that  city 
as  **a  lively  little  man,  with  smooth, 
"round,  blooming  cheeks,*^  see  the  same 
volume ,  378-399.  If  the  anecdote  related 
in  the  text  be  true ,  Boswell  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  his  fietther,  old  Auchinlech, 
first  applied  the  phrase  to  Johnson  in 
1773,  '4n  a  sly  abrupt  expression  to  one 
'*of  his  brethren  on  the  bench  of  the 
"  Court  of  Session  in  which  Johnson  was 
"then  standing"  (v.  132-3),  after  that 
ever  famous  discussion  about  the  merits 
of  Cromwell,  which  ended  with  the 
startling  and  unexpected  exclamation 
that  left  the  old  judge  decidedly  vic- 
torious over  Ursa  Major:  "God,  doctor! 
"he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had  a  Uth 
"in  their  necks"— he  taught  kings  they 
hft^  ekj9»nt  in  tl»efr  jjeckst 


demeath  theirs)  was  afterwards 
introduced  to  Johnson.  Chambers 
had  lately  been  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gerrard-street  club. 

His  election,  with  those  of 
Percy  and  George  Colman,  took 
place  on  the  resignation  of  Haw- 
kins. The  records  of  the  early 
years  of  the  club  are  really  so 
scanty  and  imperfect,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  simplest 
fact  in  connection  with  it:  but  it 
appears  certain,  as  I  formerly 
stated,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
this  second  ballot  for  members 
it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
original  number  to  twelve ;  when, 
as  a  result  of  the  resignation  of 
Hawkins,  and  of  Beauclerc's  for- 
feiture by  continued  non-atten- 
dance, four  vacancies  had  to  be 
filled.  To  the  first,  Percy  was 
elected;  the  second  was  re- 
claimed by  Beauclerc,  whose  re- 
cent marriage  with  Lady  Di 
Spencer  on.  her  divorce  from 
Lord  BolinglJroke  sufficiendy 
explained  his  temporary  with- 
drawal;* and  the  third  and 
fourth  were  filled  by  Chambers 
and  George  Colman.**    It  was 

*  "There  is  an  affair  broke  out," 
writes  Hume  to  the  Countess  deBoufflers, 
on  the  27th  November,  1767,  "which 
"makes  a  great  noise,  between  Lady 
"Bolingbroke  and  your  fHend  Beau- 
"clerc.  This  lady  was  separated  firom 
"her  husband  some  time  ago;  but 'tis 
"pretended  bore  a  child  lately  to  Kr> 
"Beauclerc;  and  it  is  certain  her  hus- 
"band  has  begun  a  process  for  her 
"divorce,  in  which  nobody  doubts  of  his 
"  success.  It  is  a  great  pity :  she  is  hand- 
*'  some,  and  agreeable,  and  ingenious,  ftf 
"  beyond  the  ordinary  rate."  Private  Cor- 
respondence, 251-2. 

**  "J  wft8  r?ceive4  tlioreiii,"  »/' 
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on  the  occasion  of  this  slight  in- 
crease that  Goldsmith  seems  to 
have  urged  the  expediency  of  a 
larger  infusion  of  new  men.  "It 
**  would  give  the  club  an  agree- 
"able  variety/'  he  thought; 
**  there  could  now  be  nothing  new 
"among  the  members,  for  they 
**had  travelled  over  each  other's 
"minds/'*  This  nettled  John- 
son, being  too  much  in  his  own 
way.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have 
**not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I 
**  promise  you."  Nevertheless, 
Reynolds  agreed  with  Goldsmith, 
thinking  that  life  wanted  colour 
and  diversity  as  much  as  his  own 

Percy  (Nichols's  lUustratiotis ,  vn.  311), 
**oa  Monday  evening,  15tli  February, 
'*1768:  for  at  that  time,  and  for  several 
''years,  the  club  always  met  to  sup  and 
"spend  the  evening  every  Monday  dur- 
"ing  the  winter  and  spring  months." 
But  for  this  decisive  intimation,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  think  that  the 
change  had  certainly  been  made  before 
the  first  performance  of  the  Oood-natured 
Man. 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  remark  in  her 
own  way.  "No  man,"  she  says,  speak- 
ing of  Johnson,  "loved  laughing  better, 
''and  his  vein  of  humour  was  rich,  and 
"apparently  inexhaustible;  though  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  said  once  to  him,  'We 
**  'should  change  companions  oftener; 
"  'we  exhaust  one  another,  and  shall 
"  '  soon  be  both  of  us  worn  out.'  Poor 
"G61dsmith  was  to  him  indeed  like  the 
"earthen  pot  to  the  iron  one  in  Fon 
"taine's  fables;  it  had  been  better  for 
"him  perhaps  that  they  had  changed 
"companions  oftener;  yet  no  experience 
"of  his  antagonist's  strength  hindered 
"him  from  continuing  the  contest.  He 
"  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse 
"  in  Bemi : 

"  'n  pover  uomo  che  non  sen'   fera 

accorto, 
Andava    combattendo  —  ed    era 

morto.'  " 

Anecdotes,  178-9. 


canvases  did;  and  iiftmediately 
before  Goldsmith  died,  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  twenty. 
But  from  that  time  John-  g^ 
son  took  Httle  interest  in  — — '- 
the  meetings.  Almost  all  '*^''*^- 
the  rising  men  of  the  day  were 
whigs,  cursed  whigs,  bottomless 
whigs,  as  he  prematurely  called 
Burke;  and  the  spectacle  of 
Charles  Fox  in  the  chair  quoting 
Homer  and  Fielding  to  tne  as- 
tonishment of  Joe  Warton,  was 
one  he  could  not  get  reconciled 
to.*  Within  three  years,  he  was 
himself  the  advocate  of  a  yet 
further  increase  to  thirty;  and 
the  form  the  club  then  assumed 
was  precisely  what  he  wished  to 
bring  it  to:  "a  mere  miscella- 
"neous  collection  of  conspicuous 
"men,  without  any  determinate 
"character."  So,  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  continued.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  the 
Literary  club  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came necessary  for  outsiders  to 
call  it  so:  and,  though  still  stat 
m^gni  nominis  umbra,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  revive  its  great, 
indeed  its  sole  distinction.** 

*  Letters  of  Boswell  to  Malone  in  ap- 
pendix to  Croker's  Boswell,  839;  and  see 
ante,  i.  233-4. 

**  "  Som6  slight  curiosities  of  literature 
"may  be  gleaned  from  the  records  of 
"the  club.  Since  1832,  all  the  members 
"present  are  wont,  before  they  separate, 
"to  subscribe  their  names,  but  in  pre- 
"  vious  years  it  was  the  presiding  mem- 
"ber  only;  and  on  one  occasien,  the 
"23rd  of  April,  1793,  when  Boswell  fiUed 
"the  cludr,  his  signature  appears  most 
"unlike  his  usual  one,  sprawling  in 
"blotted  zigzags  across  the  page,  and 
"clearly  denoting  one  of  those  Bac- 
"chanal^an  excesses   (confined,   let   v» 
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.    Colman's   election   seemed  a 

studied  slight  to  Garrick,    but 

his  claim  was  not  inconsiderable. 

1769.    ^^  ^^  ^  choice  between 

'-  rival  managers  and  rival 

iEt4i.  ^j^g.  gager  little  figures 
both;  both  social  and  most 
agreeable  men;*  and  the  scale 
was  easily  turned.    Langton  de- 

'^hope,  to  him  singly)  such  as  he  relates 
"  of  himself  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  In  con- 
"trast  with  this  too  convivial  scene,  may 
^'  be  mentioned  one  of  solitary  grandeur. 
''On  December  13th,  1825,  the  Earl  of 
"Liverpool,  being  then  Prime  Minister, 
"resolved  to  dine  at  the  club.  By  a 
"singular  chance,  no  other  member  hap- 
"pened  to  form  the  same  purpose  for 
"that  day,  and  thus  Lord  Liverpool 
"passed  the  evening  entirely  alone.  It 
"appears  Arom  the  books  that  the  Prime 
"Minister  summoned  to  his  aid  one 
"bottle  of  Madeira,  of  which  however 
"we  may  be  sure  that,  according  to  his 
"usual  custom,  he  took  but  a  very 
"moderate  share.  'This,'  as  a  veteran 
"and  much-respected  member  writes  to 
"  me ,  '  was  the  day  of  the  great  run  on 
"  'the  Lojidon  bankers,  when  Mr.  Hus- 
"  'kisson  said  that  the  whole  financial 
^*  'transactions  of  England  were  within 
"  'half-an-hour  of  being  reduced  to 
"  'barter;  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
"  'England  being  the  only  mAn  who 
"  'dined  at  the  club  on  that  day,  is  one  of 
"  'the  most  singular  events  thatlknowof 
"  'in  personal  history.'  "  Lord  Mahon's 
History,  vl  830-1  (Tauchn.  ed.).  A  complete 
list  of  all  the  members,  from  its  founda- 
tion up  to  the  year  1835  (by  no  means 
correct,  however,  as  to  the  dates  of  the 
respective  elections),  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  to  Boswell,  n.  326-9. 

*  The  persons  of  both  are  thus  hit  off 
by  Garrick,  in  a  letter  written  when  both 
were  thoroughly  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  each  other.  ''But  humour,  my  dear 
"  Coly ,  and  scenes  that  shall  be  all  alive 
"  alive  ho,  only  proceed  from  men  of  small 
"stature,  whose  eyes  are  either  quite 
"  asleep  or  quite  awake, — in  short ,  from 
"men  who  laugh  heartily,  and  have 
"small  scars  at  the  ends  of  their  noses.^^ 
Oeorge  Oolman*9  Posthumous  Letters,  256. 


scribes  a  club  incident  soon  after 
Colman's  admission.  He  says 
that  Goldsmith,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  play  brought  out  by  Mrs. 
Lennox  (a  very  ingenious,  de- 
serving, and  not  very  fortunate 
woman,  who  wrote  the  clever 
novel  of  the  Female  Quixote  y  and 
a  somewhat  silly  book  about 
Shakespeare,  to  which  Johnson, 
a  great  friend  of  hers,  was  sus- 
pected to  have  contributed),  told 
Johnson  at  the  club  that  a  per- 
son had  advised  him  to  go  and  hiss 
it,  because  she  had  attacked  the 
great  poet  in  her  book  called^'^^t*?- 
speare  Illustrated.  "And  did  you 
"not  tell  him,"  returned  Johnson 
sharply,  "that  he  was  a  rascal?^' 
"No,  sir,'^  said  Goldsmith,  «I 
"did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not 
"mean  what  he  said."  "Nay, 
"sir,"  was  the  reply,  "if  he  lied, 
"it  is  a  different  thing."  Colman 
was  sitting  by,  while  this  passed ; 
and,  dropping  his  voice  out  of 
Johnson's  hearing,  shly  remarked 
to  Langton,  "Then  the  proper 
"expression  should  have  been, 
"^/>,  if  you  donH  lie^  you^re  a 
^^ rascal,'*^*  The  play  was  pro- 
duced at  Colman's  theatre  with 
the  title  of  the  Sister,  and  en- 
countered so  strong  an  opposi- 
tion that  it  was  never  repeated: 
but  that  the  audience  was  not 
impartial  may  be  suspected  from 
Langton's  anecdote,  and  it  is 
borne  out  by  a  reading  of  the 
comedy  itself.  Though  with  too 
much  sentiment,  it  is  both  amus- 
ing and  interesting;  and  the 
Strawberry-hill  critics  who  abused 
*  Sostoeil,  Yu,  358. 
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it,  and  afterwards  pronounced 
Burgoyne's  Heiress  "the  finest 
**  comedy  in  the  English  lan- 
.**guage,"  might  have  had  the 
justice  to  discover  that  three  of 
the  characters  of  the  fashionable 
General*  were  stolen  fronj  this 
very  Sister  of  poor  Mrs.  Lennox. 
Goldsmith,  however,  had  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with.  He 
not  only  refrained  from  joining 
the  dissentients,  but  assisted  the 
comedy  (perhaps  first  disposed 
to  sympathise  with  it  because 
Garrick  had  rejected  it)  by  an 
epilogue  written  in  his  liveliest 
strain,  and  spoken  by  pretty  Mrs. 
Bulkley. 

•  Goldsmith  has  had  few  com- 
petitors in  that  style  of  writing. 
His  prologues  arid  epilogues  are 
tl^e'  perfection  of  the  vers  de 
socUti.  Formality  and  ill-humour 
are  exorcised  by  their  cordial 
wit,  which  transforms  the  theatre 
to  a  drawing-room,  and  the 
audience  into  friendly  guests. 
There  is  a  playful  touch,  an  easy, 
airy  elegance,  which,  when  joined 
to  terseness  of  expression,  sets 
it  off  with  a  finished  beauty  and 
incomparable  grace;  but  few  of 
our  English  poets  have  written 
this  style  successfully.  The 
French,  who  invented  the  name 
for  it,    have    been   almost    its 

.  *  In  this  remark  I  do  not  desire  to 
detract  from  the  real  merit  of  a  very 
pleasant  comedy  by  an  agreeable  man, 
though  I  cannot  quite  ^ree  in  what  is 
said  of  it  either  by  Walpole  or  Home 
Tooke,  who  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley 
calls  It  (412),  "one  little  morsel  of  false 
"moral  excepted,  the  most  perfect  and 
/'meritorious  comedy,  without  exception, 
"of  ^ny  on  our  stage." 


only  practised  cultivators.  Gold- 
smith's genius  for  it  will  never- 
theless bear  comparison  with 
even  theirs.  He  could  be  ^  ^ 
playful  without  childish-  -^-^ 
ness,  humorous  without  ^'  '♦'^• 
coarseness ,  and  sharply  satirical 
without  a  particle  of  anger. 
Enough  remains,  for  proof,  in 
his  collected  verse;  but  in  pri- 
vate letters  that  have  perished, 
many  most  charming  specimens 
have  undoubtedly  been  lost.  For 
with  such  enchanting  facility  it 
flowed  from  him,  that  with 
hardly  any  of  his  friends  in  the 
higher  social  circles  which  he 
now  began  to  enter,  did  it  fail  to 
help  him  to  a  more  gracious  ac- 
ceptance, to  warmer  and  more 
cordial  intimacy.  It  takes  but 
the  touch  of  nature  to  please 
highest  and  lowest  alike;  and, 
whether  he  thanked  Lord  Clare 
or  the  manager  of  Ranelagh,  an- 
swered an  invitation  to  the 
charming  Miss  Homecks  or  sup- 
plied author  or  actor  with  an 
epilogue,  the  same  exquisite  tact, 
the  same  natural  art,  the  same 
finished  beauty  of  humour  and 
refinement,  recommended  them- 
selves to  all. 

The  Miss  Hornecks,  girls  of 
nineteen  and  seventeen,  were  ac- 
quaintances made  during  this 
year;  and  they  soon  ripened  into 
friends.  They  were  the  daughters 
of  Mrs.  Horneck,  Captain  Kane 
Homeck's  widow;  whose  Devon- 
shire family  had  connected  her 
with  Reynolds,  and  so  introduced 
her  to  Goldsmith.  Her  only  son 
Charles,  the  "Captain  in  Lace" 
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as  they  now  fondly  called  him, 
had  entered  the  Guards  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  seems  to 
1760.  ^^^^  been  as  cordial  and 
-- — '-  goodnatured  as  herdaugh- 
iEt.41.  ^gj.g  ^gre  handsome  and 
younff.  The  eldest,  Catherine, 
"Little  Comedy''  she  was  called, 
was  already  engaged  to  Henry 
William  Bunbury  (second  son  of 
a  baronet  of  old  family  in  Suffolk, 
whose  elder  son  Charles  had 
lately  succeeded  to  the  title); 
who  is  still  remembered  as 
"Geoffrey  Gambado,''  and  one 
of  the  cleverest  amateur  artists 
and  social  caricaturists  of  his 
day.  The  youngest,  Mary,  had 
no  declared  lover  until  a  year 
after  Goldsmith's  death,  nor  was 
married  until  three  years  after 
that  engagement  to  Colonel 
Gwyn;  but  already  she  had  the 
loving  nickname  of  the  "Jes- 
"samy  Bride,"  and  exerted 
strange  fascination  over  Gold- 
smith. Heaven  knows  what  im- 
Eossible  dreams  may  at  times 
ave  visited  the  awkward,  unat- 
tractive man  of  letters!*    But, 

*  This  hint  was  first  thrown  out  by 
me ;  but  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  copy  it  and  many 
other  things  from  the  first  edition  of  this 
biogpraphy ,  goes  somewhat  too  far  in  ac- 
cepting the  suggestion  as  if  it  were  an 
ascertained  fact,  and  proceeding  to  instal 
the  "Jessamy  Bride'*  in  all  the  honours 
of  a  complete  conquest  of  Goldsmith, 
which,  as  he  tells  his  readers  (Life  of 
QdldsmUh,  870),  ''has  hung  a  poetical 
**  wreath  above  her  grave."  In  Mr. 
Irving's  little  book,  the  **  Jessamy  Bride" 
becomes  the  very  centre  of  all  Gold- 
smith's hopes  and  thoughts  in  latter  life. 
If  there  is  a  dance,  the  Jessamy  Bride 
must  of  course  be  his  "partner"  (808);  if 
there  is  an  expensive  suit  of  clothes,  it  is 


whether  at  any  time  aspiring  to 
other  regard  than  his  genius  and 
his  simplicity  might  claim,  at 
least  for  these  the  sisters  heartily- 
liked  him;  and  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  the  later  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  their 
society.  Burke,  who  was  their 
guardian,  tenderly  remembered 
in  his  premature  old  age  the  de- 
light they  had  given  him  from 
their  childhood  ;*  their  social  as 

to  *'win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jes* 
"samy  Bride"  (228);  if  there  is  an  addi- 
tional extravagance  of  wardrobe,  ''tbo 
'*  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  "  are 
made  responsible  for  it  (255) ;  if  he  can- 
not resist  an  invitation  of  Mr.  Bunbury* s^ 
it  is  *' especially  as  the  Jessamy  Bride 
"would  of  course  be  among  the  guests** 
(275);  if  "a  blue,  velvet  suit"  makes 
sudden  appearance  in  Mr.  Filby^s  bills, 
"again  we  hold  the  Jessamy  Bride  re- 
"  sponsible  for  this  splendour  of  ward- 
"robe"  (304);  if  she  attends  a  rehearsal 
of  one  of  his  comedies ,  it  is  the  Jessamy 
Bride^s  presence  that  "may  have  con- 
"tributed  to  flutter  the  anxious  heart  of 
"the  author"  (312);  as  death  approaches, 
"  the  Jessamy  Bride  has  beamed  her  last 
"smiles  upon  the  poor  poet"  (360);  and 
when  all  is  over,  a  simple  request  of  Mrs. 
Bunbury  and  her  sister  for  a  memorial  of 
their  pleasant  friend  herei^ter  to  be  re- 
corded, is  turned  into  "  the  entbusiam " 
of  "  one  mourner"  for  his  memory ,  **  the 
"Jessamy  Bride's,"  which  "might  have 
"soothed  the  bitterness  of  death"  (869). 
This  is  running  down  a  suggestion  in- 
deed!— and,  with  whatever  success  for 
romance-loving  readers,  less  pleasantly, 
it  must  be  admitted,  for  sober  seekeis 
after  truth. 

*  From  Beaconsfield  on  the  1st  of  Feb. 
1792 ,  we  thus  find  Burke  writing  to  Mrs. 
Gwyn :  "  Your  approbation  of  anything  I 
"  do  is  a  satisfaction  I  feel  very  sensibly. 
"From  your  childhood  I  have  admired 
"your  heart,  and  had  a  very  good 
"opinion  of  your  judgment;  and  wished 
"you  all  manner  of  happiness  with  ai| 
"affection  which  might  without  violence 
"  be  called  paternal."    In  the  same  letter 
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well  as  personal  charms  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  by  all;  and 
when  Hazlitt  met  the  younger 
sister  in  Northcote's  painting- 
room  some  forty-three  years  ago 
(she  survived  Little  Comedy  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  died  not 
more  than  thirty  years  since), 
she  was  still  talkine  of  her 
favourite  Dr.  Goldsmith,  with  re- 
collection and  affection  unabated 
by  age.  Still,  too,  she  was 
beautiful,  beautiful  even  in  vears. 
The  Graces  had  triumphed  over 
Time.  "I  could  almost  fancy  the 
"shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the 
**^oom,"  says  HazUtt,  "looking 
"round  with  complacency."* 

Soon  had  the  acquaintance  be- 
come a  friendship.  To  a  dinner- 
party given  this  year  by  their 
mother's  friend  and  Reyiiolds's 
physician,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Baker,  the  sisters  ap- 
pear at  the  last  moment  to  have 
taken  on  themselves  to  write  a 
joint  invitation  to  Goldsmith,  to 
which  he  rephed  with  some  score 
of  humorous  couplets,  at  Uie  top 
of  which  was  scrawled,  "This 
"w  a  poem!  This  is  a  copy  of 
"  verses  1'* 

he  speaks  of  the  "very  declining  way"  of 
"  oar  old  IHend ,  that  great  ornament  of 
"  his  country  and  delist  of  society ,  Sir 
*' Joshua  Reynolds."  Hanbury  Corre- 
Mondmce,  400-1.  Burke  (with  his  cousin 
William)  was  trustee  under  the  will  of 
Capt.  Kane  Homeck,  the  father  of  the 
young  ladies;  and  seems  to  have  become 
involved  In  disputes  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trust. 

*  Cotiversations  of  Northcote,  95.  Mrs. 
Gwyn  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days 
of  the  completion  of  her  eighty-eighth 
year. 

Oliver  GoUUmiiKs  Life  and  Titnes,  II, 


Your  mandate  I  got, 

You  may  all  go  to  pot ; 

Had  your  senses  been  right, 

YouM  have  sent  before  night ; 

As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 

I  put  off  being  shaved ;  ^7^' 


For  I  could  not  make  bold,     jd^^ 

While  the  matter  was  cold,  * 

To  meddle  in  suds. 

Or  to  put  on  my  duds ; 

So  tell  Homeck  and  Nesbitt, 

And  Baker  and  his  bit, 

And  Eauffman  beside. 

And  the  Jessamy  Bride, 

With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 

The  Reynoldses  two, 

Little  Comedy's  face. 

And  the  Captain  in  Lace — 

(By  the  bye  you  may  tell  him, 

I  have  something  to  sell  him ; 

Of  use  I  insist, 

When  he  comes  to  enlist. 

Your  worships  must  know 

That  a  few  days  ago, 

An  order  went  out. 

For  the  foot  guards  so  stout 

To  wear  tails  in  high  taste. 

Twelve  inches  at  least : 

Now  Tve  got  him  a  scale 

To  measure  each  tail, 

To  lengthen  a  short  tall, 

And  a  long  ,one  to  curtail.) — 
Yet  how  ian  I,  when  vext, 

Thus  stray  from  my  text? 

Tell  each  other  to  rue 

Your  Devonshire  crew, 

For  sending  so  late 

To  one  of  my  state. 

But  *tis  Reynolds's  way 

From  wisdom  to  stray, 

And  Angelica's  whim 

To  be  frolick  like  him; 
But,    alas!    your   good   worships,    how 

could  they  be  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's 
Advertiser  t* 


*  Miscellaneous  Works,  rv.  132-3.    The 
Advertiser's  compliment  ran  thus : 

''While  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless 

"  grace, 
"Paints    Conway's    lovely   form   and 

**  Stanhope's  fece ; 
"Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage 

"pay, 
"We  praise,    admire,   and   gaze  our 

*'Bfttilo  ftwrov 


'souls  away. 
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Does  not  this  lifelike  humour 

re-furnish  the  hospitable  table, 

reanimate    the    pleasant    circle 

J  g^     around  it,  and  set  us  down 

r^  again  with  Reynolds  and 

^^^^'  his  Angehca?  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  women  painters 
had  found  no  jealousy  in  the 
leading  artist  of  England.  His 
was  the  first  portrait  that  made 
Angelica  Kauffman  famous  here ; 
to  him  she  owed  her  introduction 
to  the  Conways  and  Stanhopes; 
he  befriended  her  in  the  misery 
of  her  first  thoughtless  marriage, 
now  not  many  months  dissolved, 
though  himself  (it  was  said)  not 
unmoved  by  tenderer  thoughts 
than  of  friendship;  and  he  placed 
her  in  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  new  Academy.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  their  names  should 
have  passed  together  into  print, 
and  become  a  theme  for  the 
poet's  comer  of  the  Advertiser. 

In  the  same  number  of  that 
journal  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  Roman  History,  which 
had  been  first  announced  in  the 
preceding  August,  and  was  is- 
sued in  the  May  of  the  present 
year.  It  was  in  two  octavo 
volumes  of  five  hundred  pages 
each,  was  described  as  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges ,  and 
obtained  at  once  a  very  large 

^'  But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done 

"for  thee, 
"O  Reynolds!  with  astonishment  we 

"see, 
"Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride 

"we  own, 
"Such    strength,    such   harmony   ex- 

"  cell'd  by  none, 
"And    thou    art    rivall'd    by    thyself 

"alone," 


sale.  What  Goldsmith  has  given 
as  his  reason  for  writing  it,  that 
other  histories  of  the  ''period 
"were  either  too  voluminous  for 
"common  use,  or  too  meanly 
"written  to  please,"  will  suffice 
also  to  explain  its  success.  It 
was  a  compact  and  not  a  big 
book,  and  it  was  charmingly 
written.  The  critics  received  it 
well;  and  one  of  them  had  the 
grace  to  regret  that  "the  author 
"of  one  of  the  best  poems  that 
"has  appeared  since  those  of 
"Mr.  Pope,  should  not  apply 
"wholly  to  works  of  imagina- 
"  tion."  Johnson  thought,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  writer's  time 
had  been  occupied  worthily;  and 
when,  a  year  or  two  after  this,  in 
a  dinner  conversation  at  Topham 
Beauclerc's,  he  was  putting  Gold- 
smith in  the  first  class  not  only 
as  poet  and  comic  writer  but 
also  as  historian,  and  Bos  well 
exploded  a  protest  in  behalf  of 
the  Scotch  writers  of  history, 
Johnson  more  decisively  roared 
out  his  preference  for  his  friend 
over  "tne  verbiage  of  Robert- 
"son  and  the  foppery  of  Dal- 
"rymple."*   Hume  he  had  never 

*  BoswBLL :  "  Will  you  not  admit  the 
"  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose  His- 
"tory  we  tlnd  such  penetration,  such 
"painting?"  Johnson:  "Sir,  you  most 
'*  consider  how  that  penetration  and  that 
"painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  hia- 
"tory,  it  is  imagination.  He  who  de- 
"  scribes  what  he  never  saw ,  draws  from 
"fancy.  Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir 
"Joshua  paints  faces  in  a  history-piece : 
"he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance. 
"  You  must  look  upon  Robertson^s  w<Jrk 
"as  a  romance,  and  try  it  by  that 
"standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides, 
"  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer- 
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read,  because  of  his  infidelity; 
but    Robertson,    he    protested, 
might  have  put  twice  as  much 
into  his  book  as  he  had  done, 
whereas  Goldsmith  had  put  into 
his  as  much  as  the  book  would 
hold.     This,  he  affirmed,  was 
the  great  art;  for  the  man  who 
tells   the  world  shortly  what  it 
wants  to  know,  will,  with  his 
plain  full  narrative,  please  again 
and  again;  while  the  more  cum- 
brous   writer,    still   interposing 
hintse// btiore  what  you  wish  to 
know,  is  crushed  with  his  own 
weight,    and   buried  under  his 
own  ornaments.      "Goldsmith's 
"abridgement,"  he  added,  "is 
**  better    than    that    of   Lucius 
"Florus  or  Eutropius;  and  I  will 
**  venture  to  say  that  if  you  com- 
"pare  him  with  Vertot,  in  the 
"same  places  of  the  Roman  His- 
^^tory,  you  will  find  that  he  excels 
"Vertot.    Sir,  he  has  the  art  of 
"compiling,  and  of  saying  every- 

''to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his 
'*book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done 
"this  in  his  History.  Now,  Robertson 
"  might  have  put  twice  as  much  into  his 
^book.  Bobertson  is  like  a  man  who 
'*has  packed  gold  in  wool:  the  wool 
"  takes  up  more  room  than  the  gold.  No, 
"sir;  I  always  thought  Robertson  would 
"  be  crushed  by  his  own  weight, — would 
"be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments. 
"Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you 
"want  to  know:  Robertson  detains  you 
"a  great  deal  too  long.  No  man  will 
"read  Robertson^s  cumbrous  detail  a 
"  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith^s  plain  nar- 
"rative  will  please  again  and  again.  I 
"would  say  to  Robertson  what  an  old 
"tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his 
"papils:  'Read  over  your  compositions, 
"  'ahd  whenever  you  meet  with  a  pas- 
"  'sage  which  you  think  is  particularly 
"'fine,  strike  it  out.'"  Boswdl,  m. 
280-1. 


"thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing 
"manner.    He  is  now  writing  a 
'^Natural  History ^  and  will  make 
"it  as  entertaining   as  a      ^ 
"Persian  Tale.^'  -^^^^ 

For  this  Natural  History  ^'•'♦^• 
the  first  agreement  dates  as 
early  as  the  close  of  February  in 
the  present  year,  five  years  be- 
fore it  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  made  between  Grif- 
fin and  Goldsmith:  and  stipu- 
lates that  the  history  is  to  be  in 
eight  volumes,  each  containing 
"from  twenty -five  to  twenty- 
"  seven  sheets  of  pica  print  ;'^ 
that  for  each,  a  hunared  guineas 
are  to  be  paid  on  its  delivery  in 
manuscript;  that  for  this  con- 
sideration the  author  is  to  make 
over  all  his  right  and  title  to, 
and  in,  the  copy;  that  "Doctor 
"Goldsmith  is  to  set  about  the 
"work  immediately,  and  to  finish 
"the  whole  as  soon  as  he  con- 
"veniently  can;"  and  that  (this 
is  put  as  a  rider  to  the  agree- 
ment, with  fresh  signatures)  "if 
"the  work  makes  less  than  eight 
"volumes  the  Doctor  is  to  be 
"paid  in  proportion."  Soon  after 
the  memorandum  thus  drawn  up 
the  book  was  begun,  but  it  was 
worked  at  in  occasional  inter- 
vals only:  for,  when  the  first 
month's  sale  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory had  established  its  success, 
Davies  tempted  him  with  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
a  History  of  England  in  four 
volumes,  to  be  "written  and 
"compiled  in  the  space  of  two 
"years"  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  but  not  to  be  paid 
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for  until  delivered  and  the  printer 

had  given  his  opinion  that  the 

quantity  of  matter  stipulated  for 

g^     was  complete;*  and  this 

—  later    labour    superseded 

^^^^'  that   of  the    earlier  con- 

*  The  agreement,  dated  13th  of  Jane, 
1769,  Is  printed  In  the  Percp  Memoir ,  78, 
with  the  particular  mention  that  both 
this,  and  a  subseqnent  one,  also  with 
Davles,  for  abridgement  of  the  Roman 
History,  "were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gold- 
**  smith  himself."  This  fact  induces  me 
to  subjoin  them ,  if  only  to  preserve  such 
examples  of  his  business-style!  The 
first  runs  thus :  "  Mrmoramdum.  Rnssel- 
" street,  Covent-garden.  It  is  agreed 
"  between  Oliver  Goldsmith  M.B.  on  the 
**one  hand,  and  Thomas  Davies,  book- 
" seller,  of  Russel-street ,  Covent-garden, 
"on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
"shall  write  for  Thomas  Davies ,  an  His- 
"tory  of  England,  from  the  birth  of  the 
**  British  Empire ,  to  the  death  of  George 
*'the  Second,  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  of 
"the  size  and  the  letter  of  the  Roman 
"History,  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
"The  said  History  of  England  shall  be 
"written  and  compiled  in  the  space  of 
"two  years  from  the  date  hereof.  And 
"when  the  said  history  is  written  and 
"delivered  in  manuscript,  the  printer 
"giving  his  opinion  that  the  quantity 
"above  mentioned  is  completed,  that 
"  thgn  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  be  paid  by 
"  Thomas  Davies ,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
**  dred  pounds  sterling,  for  having  written 
"and  compiled  the  same.  It  is  agreed 
"  also ,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  print 
"  his  name  to  the  said  work.  In  witness 
**  whereof  we  have  set  our  names  this 
"thirteenth  of  June,  1769.  Olivbr  Gold- 
"  SMITH.  Thomas  Davibs."  For  the 
abridged  History ,  the  subjoined  was 
the  prepared  "Mkmokandum.  Septem- 
"ber  15,  1770.  It  is  agreed  between 
"Oliver  Goldsmith  M.B.  and  Thomas 
"Davies,  of  Covent-garden,  bookseller, 
"that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shaU  abridge  for 
"  Thomas  Davies  the  book  entitled  Gold- 
"  smith's  Roman  History  in  two  volumes 
"8vo  into  one  volume  in  12mo,  so  as  to 
"fit  it  for  the  use  of  such  as  will  not  be 
**  at  the  expence  of  that  in  8vo.  For  the 
"abridging  of  the  said  history  and  for 
"putting  his  name  thereto,  said  Thomas 


tract.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  money  was  ad- 
vanced on  the  English  History ; 
and  the  preservation  of  the 
specific  agreement  enables  us  to 
test  the  truth  of  one  of  Miss  Haw- 
kins's most  delicate  anecdotes. 
She  says  that  soon  after  Gold- 
smith had  contracted  with  the 
booksellers  for  this  particular 
compilation,  for  which  he  was  to 
be  paid  five  hundred  guineas,  he 
went  to  Mr.  Cadell  and  told  him, 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
bein^^  arrested;  that  Cadell  im- 
mediately called  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  advance  him  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  sum,  which,  by 
the  ori^^inal  agreement,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  till  after  a  twelve- 
month from  the  publication  of 
his  work;  and  that,  on  a  day 
which  Mr.  Cadell  had  named  for 
giving  the  needy  author  an  an- 
swer. Goldsmith  came  and  re- 
ceived the  money,  under  pre- 
tence of  instantly  satisf5dng  his 
creditors;  whereupon  Cadell,  to 
discover  the  truth  of  his  pretext, 
watched  whither  he  went,  and 
after  following  him  to  Hyde- 
park-comer  saw  him  get  into  a 
postchaise,  "in  which  a  woman 
"of  the  town  was  waiting  for 
"him,  and  with  whom,  it  after- 
" wards  appeared,  he  went  to 
"Bath  to  dissipate  what  he  had 
"thus  fraudulently  obtained.''* 

"Davies  shall  pay  Oliver  Goldsmith  fifty 
"guineas,  to  be  paid  him  on  the  abridg- 
"  ment  and  delivery  of  the  copy :  as  wft- 
"ness  our  hands.  Oliver  GoiiDSioTH. 
"  Thomas  Davies." 
*  Memoirs,  i.  296. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  Cadell  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter; 
and.  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  goodnatured  lady's  other 
facts  rest  on  as  slender  a  founda- 
tion. * 

On  her  authority,  if  it  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  must  also  be  re- 
ceived another  anecdote  which 
is  meant  for  a  companion-piece 
to  the  sketch  of  dissipation  just 
given.  On  one  of  his  country 
excursions  in  that  kind  of  com- 
pany, the  lady  tells  us,  Gold- 
smith happened  to  stop  at  an  inn 
on  the  road,  where  he  found  an 
old  portrait  hanging  up  in  the 
parlour,  which  seemed  to  him  so 
admirably  painted  that  he  sus- 
pected it  at  once  to  be  a  Van- 
dyke, and  resolved  to  become 
possessed  of  it  if  he  could.  He 
summoned  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  asked  her  if  she  set  any 
value  on  that  old-fashioned  pic- 
ture, and,  finding  that  she  was 
wholly  a  stranger  to  its  worth, 
told  her  it  bore  really  such  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  dear 
aunt  Salisbury  (picking  up  on 
the  instant  Mrs.  Thrale's  maiden 
name),  that  if  she  would  sell  it 
cheap  he  would  buy  it.  A 
bargain  was  struck,  a  price  in- 
finitely below  the  value  was  paid, 
Goldsmith  carried  away  the  pic- 
tiu-e  with  him,  and,  adds  the 
amiable  relater  of  the  story  (who 
alleges  for  it,  I  should  remark, 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Langton), 

*  Oadell  became  subsequently  the 
owner  of  a  part  of  this  copyright,  as  the 
assignee  of  Davies;  but  the  &ct  does  not 
Tltiate  the  argument  in  the  text. 


"had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
"by  this  scandalous  trick  he  had 
"indeed  procured  a  genuine  and 
"very  saleable  painting  of  >. 
"Vandyke's.'^*  It  is  hard-  -^?^ 
ly  worth  while  to  remark,  ^^  '*'• 
of  the  incident  thus  narrated, 
that,  even  if  its  main  facts  were 
true  (which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Northcote's  evidence  as  to  Gold- 
smith's ignorance  of  painting, 
backed  by  his  own  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Deserted  Village,  they 
could  hardly  have  been),  it  takes 
its  character  and  colour  from  the 
naj^ator;  and  that' if  the  mere 
purchase  of  a  picture  at  a  price 
greatly  below  its  worth  must  be 
held  to  involve  a  scandalous 
trick,  for  as  to  the  romance  about 
aunt  Salisbury  it  is  not  credible 
for  a  moment,  a  very  long  list 
indeed  of  extremely  scandalous 
tricksters  might  be  named,  from 
Swift**  upwards  and  downwards, 
on  whom  much  hitherto  hoarded 
indignation  should  straightway 
be  poured.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
therefore,  that  the  dissipation- 
piece  is  on  the  whole  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  characteristic 
of  the  two. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  the  charge  of  dissipation 
altogether.  It  is  clear  that  with 
the  present  year  he  passed  into 

*  Memoirs,  i.  295. 

**  "I  was  to-day  at  an  auction  of  pic- 
'*tures  with  Pratt,  and  laid  out  two 
"pounds  five  shillings  for  a  picture  of 
"  Titian,  and  if  it  were  a  Titian  it  would 
"  be  worth  twice  as  many  pounds.  (I)  If 
"lam  cheated,  Fll  part  with  it  to  Lord 
"  Masham ;  if  it  be  a  bargain ,  I'll  keep  it 
"to  myself.  That's  my  conscience.'* 
JmtmcU  to  8t^  Works,  m.  126, 
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habits  of  needless  expense;* 
used  the  influence  of  a  p^ularity 
which  was  never  higher  than 
1760.  riow,  to  obtain  means 
- — —  for  their  thoughtless  in- 
-^'41-  dulgence;  and  involved 
himself  in  the  responsibilities 
which  at  last  overwhelmed  him. 
He  exchanged  his  simple  habits, 
says  Cooke,  for  those  of  the 
great;  he  commenced  quite  a 
man  of  lettered  ease  and  con- 
sequence ;  he  was  obhged  to  run 
into  debt;  "and  his  debts  ren- 
*'dered   him   at   times  so  mel- 


*  There  are  no  years  when ,  according 
to  Reynolds^s  engagement-books,  his  din- 
ners with  Goldsmith  were  so  frequent 
as  in  this  and  the  following.  "The 
"Hornecks,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Wilkes 
"very  often,"  is  the  remark  of  his 
biographer  (i.  326),  who  adds  (363),  "He 
"seems  at  this  time  to  have  dined  oftener 
"with  Goldsmith  than  with  any  one 
"  else  y"  and  says  in  a  later  passage  (381), 
"A  very  frequently  recurring  employ- 
**  ment  of  Sir  Joshna^s  Monday  evenings, 
"about  this  time  (1770-1),  is  a  dinner  at 
"four,  often  with  Goldsmith;  then  the 
"Academy  lecture  at  half-past  5,  fol- 
"  lowed  by  a  council-meeting  at  7,  and 
"after  that  an  adjournment  to  the  Club." 
I  will  add  what  is  said  by  Reynolds's 
biographer ,  with  quotation  ^om  another 
of  his  note-books ,  in  illustration  of  my 
mention,  at  the  close  of  this  biography, 
of  the  outcast  girls  whom  Goldsmith  be- 
friended. "I  believe  Reynolds  to  have 
"  been  the  confidant  of  some  at  least  of 
** those  sorrowftil  cases,  and  to  have 
"helped  to  relieve  them.  So  at  least  I 
"explain  the  first  entry  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
"the  pocket-book  for  1771,  which  runs: 
"* Goldsmith's  girl;  Mrs.  Quarrington; 
"  *  inquire  for  Mrs.  Jones  at  Mrs.Sneyd's, 
"  *Tibbald's-row,  Red  Lion-street.  Mrs. 
"  *  Hartley,  Little  James-street,  Hay- 
"  *  market,  at  Mr.  Kelly's.'  These  are  all 
"models.  One  of  Goldsmith's  outcast 
"protegees  had,  I  imagine,  been  em- 
"  ployed  as  a  model  on  his  recommenda- 
**|ion."    Life,  11,11, 


"ancholy  and  dejected,  that  I 
"am  sure  he  felt  himself  a  very 
"unhappy  man."*  One  of  these 
sad  involvements  occurred  in  the 
autumn;  when,  it  is  supposed, 
being  pressed  for  some  portion 
of  the  loan  expended  on  his 
chambers,  he  exacted  from  Grif- 
fin an  advance  of  ^we  hundred 
guineas  for  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  Natural  History,  which  the 
bookseller  was  obliged  to  make 
up  by  disposing  of  half  a 
share  to  another  bookseller  (Mr. 
Nourse),  and  which  Goldsmith 
had  wholly  expended  before  half- 
a-dozen  chapters  were  written. 
For  he  had  laid  the  subject  aside 
to  go  on  with  his  English  History; 
though  not  unwarned  of  the  un- 
popularity the  latter  might  in- 
volve him  in,  so  mad  was  the  ex- 
citement of  the  time.  Would 
he  be  a  Hume  or  a  Mrs.  Macau- 
ley?  He  would  be  neither,  he 
said;  he  objected  equally  to 
both. 

Against  Party  it  is  certain  that 
Goldsmith  always  set  himself. 
"I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the 
"throne.''  He  has,  at  the  same 
time,  been  careful  to  tell  us  that 

*  Yet  the  old  habits  remained.  "I 
"have  heard  Sir  Joshua  remark  of  him, 
"in  times  of  his  greatest  distress,  he  was 
"  often  obliged  to  supplicate  a  friend  for 
"  the  loan  of  ten  pounds  for  his  imme- 
"  diate  relief;  yet  if  by  accident  a  dis- 
"  tressed  petitioner  told  him  a  piteous 
"tale,  nay,  if  a  subscription  for  any  foUy 
"was  proposed  to  him,  he,  without  any 
"  thought  of  his  own  poverty,  would,  with 
"an  air  of  generosity,  freely  bestow^  on 
"the  person  who  solicited  for  it,  the  very 
"loan  he  had  himself  but  just  before  ob- 
"tained."    Northcote's  Life  of  Reynddi^ 
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he  did  this  upon  principle,  and 
not  from  "empty  notions  of 
**  divine  or  hereditary  right."  In 
the  preface  to  his  History^  where 
that  expression  occurs,  he  takes 
occasion  to  object  to  the  opinions 
put  forth  by  Hume  respecting 
government  as  "sometimes  re- 
"prehensible,"  and  to  declare, 
for  his  own  part,  that  when  at 
any  time  he  had  felt  a  leaning 
towards  monarchy,  it  had  been 
suggested  by  the  consideration 
that  a  King,  being  but  one  man, 
may  easily  be  restrained  from 
doing  wrong,  whereas,  if  a  num- 
ber of  the  great  are  permitted  to 
divide  authority,  who  can  punish 
them  if  they  abuse  it?  An  error 
is  involved  in  this  reasoning  not 
inexcusable,  I  hope,  by  uiose 
who  have  read  the  sketches  of 
party  given  in  this  nan'ative ;  but 
at  least  it  suffices  to  show  us 
why,  on  the  particular  theme, 
Goldsmith  joined  Johnson  against 
Burke,  though  he  differed  from 
Johnson  in  this,  that  in  real 
truth  he  went  with  neither  fac- 
tion. 

Yet  surely,  if  ever  even  fac- 
tion, as  against  itself,  could  be 
invested  with  a  something  manly 
and  defensible,  it  was  now.  The 
most  thoughtful,  the  most  re- 
tired, the  least  excitable  of  men, 
were  suddenly  aroused  to  some 
interest  in  it.  A  friend  of  Gray 
relates  that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  poet  at  his 
lodgings  in  Jermyn-street,  and 
found  him  so  deeply  plunged  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
which  with  his  dinner  had  b^en 


sent  him  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  that  his  attention  was 
with  difficulty  drawn  from  it. 
"Take  this,"  said  he,  in  a    ^  ^ 

tone  of  excitement ;  "here  — 

"is  such  writing  as  I  never  -^'•-♦i- 
"before  saw  in  a  newspaper."  * 
It  was  the  first  letter  with  the 
signature  of  "Junius."  But  it 
was  not  what  now  we  must  as- 
sociate with  Junius ;  not  the  reck- 
less calunmies  and  scandals,  not 
the  personal  spites  and  hatreds ; 
not  such  haltmg  liberalism  as 
his  approval  of  the  taxation  of 
America,  and  his  protest  against 
the  disfranchisement  of  Old  Sa- 
rum;  which  then  so  completely 
seized  upon  the  reason  as  well 
as  the  tempers  of  men.  It  was 
the  startling  manifestation  of 
power  and  courage;  it  was  the 
sense  that  unscrupulous  ministers 
had  now  an  enemy  as  unscru- 
pulous ;  that  here  was  knowledge 
of  even  the  worst  chicaneries  of 
office,  which  not  the  most  sneer- 
ing official  could  make  light  of; 
that  no  minister  in  either  House, 
no  courtier  at  St.  James's,  no  ob- 
sequious judge  at  Westminster, 
no  supercilious  secretary  in  any 
of  the  departments,  could  here- 
after feel  himself  safe  from 
treachery  and  betrayal;  and  that 
what  hitherto  had  been  only  a 
vulgar  half-articulate  cry  from 
the   Brentford   hustings,    or  at 

*  Thi8  account  is  from  Sir  Egerton 
Brydgea.  Mr.  Nicholls  merely  says: 
"  One  day  when  I  entered  his  apartment, 
"I  found  him  absorbed  in  reading  the 
"newspaper.  This  was  the  first  letter 
"which  appeared  of  Junms."  WorhSj 
V.  51, 
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best  a  faint  whisper  imperfectly 
echoed  from  St.  Stephei^,  was 
now  made  the  property  and  en- 
1760.  joyment  of  every  section 
- — -  of  the  people,  —  of  the 
^^^^'  educated  by  its  exquisite 
polish,  of  the  vulgar  by  its  relish 
of  malice,  of  the  great  middle- 
class  by  its  animated  plain- 
ness, vigorous  shrewdness,  and 
dogged  perseverance.  *'I  2w7/ 
"be  heard,"  cried  Burke  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  what  he  wittily  called 
the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-comedy 
acted  by  his  majesty's  servants 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitu- 
tion: "I  wi//  be  heard.  I  will 
"throw  open  those  doors,  and 
"tell  the  people  of  England  that 
"when  a  man  is  addressing  the 
"chair  on  their  behalf,  the  at- 
"tention  of  the  Speaker  is  en- 
"gaged" — But  "great  noise''  of 
members  talking  proved  too 
much  for  even  that  impetuous 
spirit;  he  was  w/  heard;  nor, 
until  the  publication  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish's  Nofes  a  dozen  years 
since,*  had  the  English  people 

*  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  was  member 
for  Lostwithiel  through  the  whole  of  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  May  1768,  and 
was  dissolved  in  June  1774 ,  while  these 
matters  were  debated.  So  strictly,  how- 
ever, was  the  standing  order  a^inst 
strangers  enforced  during  its  continu- 
ance, or  rather,  so  severely  were  all  per- 
sons punished  who  ventured  to  make 
public  any  speeches  of  the  members, 
that ,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  by 
Burke  and  George  Grenville  published 
by  themselves,  not  one  of  the  many 
famous  efforts  of  the  orators  of  the  time, 
or  indeed  anything  but  the  scantiest  out- 
line of  the    actual   proceedings   of  the 


any  detailed  means  of  know- 
ing vihsit  had  passed  during 
the  most  exciting  debates  ever 
known  within  their  House.  But 
the  gap  was  filled  by  Junius. 
By  those  celebrated  letters,  re- 
printed and  circulated  in  every 
possible  shape,  the  people  were 
made  parties,  in  its  progress,  to 
much  of  what  was  doing  in  St. 
Stephen's;  in  the  House  itself, 
the  popular  element  was  made 
of  greater  practical  importance; 
the  democratic  spirit  throughout 
the  coimtry  was   strengthened; 

House,  has  illustrated  our  parliamentary 
histories.  Nevertheless  it  was  known 
that  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  (like  Sir 
Simonds  d'Ewes  in  a  former  and  yet 
more  exciting  Parliament)  had  taken  pri- 
vate notes ,  and  the  publication  of  these 
we  owe  to  the  energy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wright,  by  whom,  after  fifteen  years* 
search,  they  were  found  among  the 
£gerton  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 
They  filled  forty -nine  small  quarto 
volumes;  contained  ample  notes  of  all 
the  debates  during  the  six  sessions  of  the 
Parliament  in  question  (excepting  only  a 
portion  of  the  winter  session  of  1770); 
had  been  corrected  and  re- written,  in 
a  great  many  places,  by  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish  himself;  and  in  some,  con- 
tinued still  in  shorthand.  Mr.  Wright 
immediately  began  their  publication, 
continued  it  with  but  moderate  patron- 
age (I  fear)  until  two  large  volumes  had 
been  nearly  completed,  leaving  the  de- 
bates of  the  last  three  years  a  blank;  and 
then  died.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
most  valuable  notes  remain  unpublished. 
Will  no  private  or  public  society  under- 
take to  complete  them?  Might  they  not 
by  this  time  be  considered  sufficiently  to 
belong  to  our  national  history  to  justify 
their  publication,  even  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  itself?  Its  cost 
would  be  something  less  than  of  one 
reasonably  sized  blue  book,  and  would 
the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  such  a 
vote  be  quite  without  precedent?  1852. 
No  answer  has  been  made  to  this  ap- 
peal.   1870. 
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and,  above  all,  the  right  of  the 
newspapers  to  report  the  debates 
was  at  last  secured. 

CHAPTER  V. 

London  Life. 
1769—1770. 

Horace  Walpole,  hopeless  of 
his  cousin  Conway  for  a  Premier, 
had  left  politics  now;  but  he 
could  see  those  increasing  in- 
timations of  an  uneasy  demo- 
cratic spirit  at  which  I  have 
glanced  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  he  saw  them  with 
alann.  To  meet  this  year  at  the 
same  dinner-table  the  Due  de 
Rochefoucault  and  Mrs.  Macau- 
ley,*  whose  statue  the  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  Walbrook  had  just 
set  up  in  the  chancel  of  his 
church,  was,  to  poor  Horace, 
significant  of  evil.**  Yet  when 
he  went  to  Paris  a  month  or 
two  later,  and  could  not  get  into 
the  Louvre  for  the  crowds  that 
were  flocking  to  see  Madame 
Dubarry's  portrait  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, he  did  not  seem  to  see  evil 
impending  there.  He  could  only 
wonder  that  the  French  should 
adore  the  monarch  that  was 
starving  them;***  and  when  the 

*  "She  is  one  of  the  sights,"  adds 
Walpole,  '*that  all  foreigners  are  carried 
"to  see."    Letters  to  Uann,  11. 'i^h. 

**  **l  choose  to  be  unpopular,  lest  I 
<<  should  be  chosen  alderman  for  some 
**ward  or  other,  and  there  is  one  just 
"now  vacant.  I  hope  they  will  elect  Mrs. 
"Macauley."  Walpole  to  Countess  Os- 
sory,  Dee.  5,  1769.  Ossary  Letters  (pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  1848,  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith),  I.  5. 
•*♦  CWI.  £««.  V.  268. 


Revolution  did  come,  was  ready 
to  tear  his  periwig  with  horror. 
With  all  his  professions  for 
liberty,  indeed,  he  never       . 

measured    liberty    down '- 

wards.  He  never  thought  '^'*  ^^' 
of  the  independence  of  those 
below  him,  though  half  his  life 
was  passed  in  crying  out  for 
freedom  from  those  above  him. 
Unhappily,  also,  little  things  and 
great  things  too  often  affected 
him,  or  escaped  him,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  to  the  sad 
misuse  of  his  brilliant  talents; 
and  it  was  with  this  Gray  plea- 
santly reproached  him,  when, 
after  quiet  sarcastic  enjoyment 
of  the  Paris  moralities,  he  blazed 
up  with  so  much  heat  against 
poor  Garrick's  Stratford  Jubilee. 
Why  so  tolerant  of  Dubarry- 
dom,  and  so  wrathful  at  Vanity 
Fair?* 

*  Such  was  the  name  Gray  gave  to  the 
Jubilee ;  but  one  of  Garrick's  Cambridge 
correspondents  (Mr.  J.  Sharp),  who  re- 
ports this ,  is  at  the  same  time  careftd  to 
tell  the  sensitive  manager  (Oarrick  Cor- 
respondence ,  I.  349)  that  ''  he  spoke  hand- 
"somely  of  your  happy  knack  at  epi- 
"  logues."  In  this ,  let  me  add ,  agreeing 
with  Johnson ,  who  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  although  of  course  Diyden  had 
written  single  prologues  and  epilogues 
finer  than  any  of  Garrick's ,  he  had  not 
written  such  a  great  number  on  the  same 
level  of  merit  as  clever  little  Davy  had 
managed  to  write.  An  ode,  however,  is 
not  exactly  an  epilogue,  as  Garrick  found 
perhaps  too  late  while  he  was  perpetrat- 
ing his  ode  for  the  Jubilee.  Connected 
with  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
anecdotes  of  Gray ,  told  to  Mr.  Rogers  by 
'*the  little  Fitzherbert"  of  whom  the 
poet  speaks  so  kindly  (Correspondence  of 
Gray  and  Mason  ^  443),  and  who  became 
afterwards  Lord  St.  Helens.  "I  came  to 
"  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  repeated  the  anec« 
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The  great  actors  at  the  Jubilee 
in  Shakespeare's  honour  made  a 
three-days'  wonder  of  it- (the  6th, 

1769.    7"^>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Septem- 

— ber),  and  then  came  back 

*'•  to  town.  Neither  Johnson 
nor  Goldsmith  had  joined  them: 
but  among  them  were  Colman, 
representing  his  theatre,  in  place 
of  poor  Powell,  who  had  died 
suddenly  at  Bristol  two  months 
before;  Foote,  laughing  at  every- 
thing going  forward;  several  of 
Garrick's  noble  friends,  dukes, 
earls,  and  aristocratic  beauties; 
and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Boswell 
"in  a  Corsican  habit,  with  pistols 
"in  his  belt,  and  a  musket  at  his 

dotetoMr.Mitford,  "in  1770,  and  that 
"year  received  a  visit  from  Gray,  hav- 
"ing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 
"  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gisbome, 
"Mr.  Stonhewer,  and  Mr.  Palgrave,  and 
"they  walked  one  after  one,  in  Indian 
"  file.  When  they  withdrew ,  every  col- 
"lege  man  took  off  his  cap  as  he  passed, 
"a  considerable  number  having  as- 
"scmbled  in  the  quadrangle  to  see  Mr. 
"Gray,  who  was  seldom  seen.  I  asked 
"Mr.  Gray,  to  the  great  dismay  of  his 
"  companions ,  what  he  thought  of  Mr. 
"Garrick's  Jubilee  Ode,  just  published? 
*'  He  answered,  *  He  was  easily  pleased.' " 
Works,  V.  183.  This  at  any  rate  was 
better  morality  than  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton's,  who,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
most  intimate  with  Garrick,  and  in  his 
correspondence  overflowing  with  compli- 
ment, thus  wrote  to  Hurd  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  1769  (Letters, 429):  "Garrick's 
"portentous  Ode,  as  you  truly  call  it, 
"has  but  one  line  of  truth  in  it,  which  is 
"  where  he  calls  Shakespeare  the  God  of 
^^  our  Idolatry ;  for  sense  I  will  not  allow 
"it;  for  that  which  is  so  highly  satirical, 
"he  makes  the  topic  of  his  hero's  en- 
"  comium.  The  Ode  itself  is  below  any 
"of  Gibber's.  Gibber's  nonsense  was 
"something  like  sense;  but  this  man's 
"sense,  whenever  he  deviates  into  it,  is 
"  much  more  like  nofts^nsQ,"  j 


"back,  and  in  the  front  of  his 
"cap,  in  gold  letters,  these  words, 
"Paou  and  Liberty."*  He 
had  written  a  poem  for  recitation 
at  the  masquerade,  to  which  the 
crowd  refused  to  listen;  but  he 
brought  it  up  to  London,  fired  it 
off  in  the  newspapers,  and  had 
the  singular  satisfaction  of  pre- 
senting it  in  person  to  Paoli  him- 
self, who  arrived  in  London  not 
many  days  after,  and  with  a  note 
from  whom  Bozzy  had  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  forced  his  way, 
Corsican  dress  and  all,  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  patriot's  struggle  having 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  absorp- 
tion of  Corsica,  he  was  content 
to  subside  into  a  civil  dangler 
at  St.  James's  with  a  pension  of 
a  thousand  a  year;**  and  pro- 

♦  See  also  Davies's  Life  ofOarrick,  u. 
226-7. 

**  Letters  to  Mann,  n.  52,  53.  "The 
"court  artfhlly  adopts  him,  and  thus 
"  crushes  one  egg  on  which  Faction ,  and 
"her  brood  hen,  Mrs.  Macauley,  would 
"have  been  very  glad  to  have  sat."  In 
another  letter  he  is  still  more  amusing 
and  detailed.  "The  opposition  were 
"ready  to  receive  and  incorporate  him 
"in  the  list  of  popular  tribunes.  The 
"court  artfully  intercepted  the  project; 
"and  deeming  patriots  of  all  nations 
"equally  corruptible,  bestowed  a  pension 
"of  10002.  a  year  on  the  unheroic  fogi- 
"  tive.  Themistocles  accepted  the  gold  of 
"Xerxes,  and  excused  himself  from  re- 
"ceiving  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Macauley, 
"who  had  given  him  printed  advice  for 
"settling  a  republic.  I  saw  him  soon 
"  after  his  arrival,  dangling  at  court.  He 
"was  a  man  of  decent  deportment, 
"vacant  of  all  melancholy  reflection, 
"  with  as  much  ease  as  suited  a  prudence 
"  that  seemed  the  utmost  eflFort  of  a  wary 
"  understanding ,  and  so  void  of  anything 
"remarkable  in  his  aspect,  that,  being 
"i^skQd  if  I  knew  who  jt  was,  X  judged 
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bably  laughed  as  heartily  as  any- 
body, when  Boswell  now  ap- 
peared in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with 
**  Corsica"  exposed  in  legible 
letters  on  his  hat,  as  the  dear 
defunct  he  was  in  mourning  for. 
Nor  did  the  fit  abate  for  some 
time.  It  was  not  until  several 
months  later  that  the  old  laird  of 
Affleck  (so  was  Auchinleck  in 
those  days  familiarly  called)  had 
occasion  to  make  his  famous 
complaint  to  a  friend.  "There's 
"naehopefor  Jamie,  mon.  Jamie 
^*is  gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do 
"you  think,  mon?  He's  done 
"wi'  Paoli;  he's  off  wi'  the  land- 
^'louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsi- 
**can;  and  whose  tail  do  you 
"thiii:  he  has  pinn'd  himself  to 
"now,  mon?"  And  here  the 
old  judge  paused,  to  summon  up 
a  sneer  of  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt. "A  dominie^  mon;  an 
**auld  dominie:  he  keeped  a 
**schule,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaa- 
"damy.''*  But,  though  not  yet 
exclusively  pinned  to  the  auld 
dominie's  tail,  Jamie  so  far 
abated  his  ostentatious  attend- 
ance on  the  landlouping  Corsi- 

"him  a  Scottish  officer  (for  he  was  sandy 
"  complexioned  and  In  regimentals)  who 
"was  cautiously  awaiting  the  moment  of 
"promotion.  All  his  heroism  consisted 
'4n  bearing  with  composure  the  ac- 
"  counts  of  his  friends  being  tortured  and 
"  butchered ,  while  he  was  sunk  into  a 
"pensioner  of  that  very  court  that  had 
"  proclaimed  his  yaliant  countrymen  and 
"  associates  rebels."  Letters  to  Mann ,  ui. 
886.  Not  the  least  remarkable  thing 
about  Paoli  was  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came godfather  to  the  son  of  the  Corsi- 
can  lawyer  who  became  Emperor  of 
France. 
*  Not§  to  ^omeU»  v.  131. 


can  as  to  revive  some  of  the  old 
nights  at  the  Mitre,  and  to  get 
up  some  dinners  and  drinking 
parties  at  his  rooms  in  Old  ^^ 
Bond-street.  One  of  the  — — - 
dinners  was  fixed  for  the  -*''•*'• 
1 6th  of  October;  and  the  party 
invited  were  Johnson,  Reynolds 
(now  knighted  as  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy),  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  Murphy,  Bicker- 
staff,  and  Tom  Davies. 

Some  days  before  it  took 
place,  however,  an  incident  oc- 
curred of  no  smtdl  interest  to 
that  circle.  One  of  Johnson's 
early  acquaintance  was  the  Italian 
Baretti,  a  man  of  cynical  temper 
and  overbearing  manners,*  out 
also  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
had  been  useful  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  Dictionary,  and  whose 
services  had  never  been  for- 
gotten. To  Goldsmith,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  man  had  made 
himself  pecuharly  hateful  by  all 
that  malice  in  little,  which,  on  a 
larger  field,  he  subsequently  prac- 
tised against  poor  Mrs.  Piozzi; 
and  they  seem  never  to  have 
met  but  to  quarrel.  Their  mu- 
tual dislike  is  described  by  Tom 
Davies.    "He  (Goldsmith)  least 

♦  Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale 

of   "the   tyranny    of  B i."      "Poor 

"B i!  ao  not  quarrel  with  him;  to 

"neglect  him  a  little  will  be  sufficient. 
"  He  means  only  to  be  frank  and  manly, 
"  and  independent ,  and  perhaps ,  as  you 
"  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be  Arank  he  thinks 
"is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be  independent 
"is  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest 
"lady,  the  rather  because  of  his  misbe< 
"haviours;  I  am  afraid  he  learnedpart 
"of me."  15th July,  1775,  Pioagi Letters, 
I.  277t 
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"of  all  mankind,  approved  Ba- 
"retti's  conversation;  he  con- 
"sidered  him  as  an  insolent 
j^^  "overbearing  foreigner: 
7^9^  i<as  Baretti,  in  his  turn, 
iEt.41.  « thought  him  an  un- 
" polished  man,  and  an  absurd 
"companion.*'*  But  it  now  un- 
happily fell  out  that  in  a  street 
scuffle  Baretti  drew  out  a  fruit 
knife  which  he  always  carried, 
and  killed  a  man  (one  of  three 
who  had  grossly  insulted  him, 
on  his  somewhat  rudely  repuls- 
ing the  overtures  of  a  woman 
with  whom  they  were  proved 
to  be  connected);**  and  it 
further  happened  that  Goldsmith 
was  among  the  first  to  hear  of 
the  incident  next  morning,  while 
Baretti  was  under  examination 
before  Sir  John  Fielding.  The 
goodnatured  man  forgot  all  his 
wrongs  in  an  instant,  thought 
only  of  his  enemy's  evil  plight, 
and  hurried  off  to  render  him 
assistance.  "When  this  imhappy 
"Italian,"  says  Davies,  "was 
*' charged  with  murder,  and  sent 
**by  Sir  John  Fielding  to  New- 
"gate,  Goldsmith  opened  his 
"purse,  and  would  have  given 
"him  every  shilling  it  contamed: 
"he  at  the  same  time  insisted 
*^upon  going  in  the  coach  with 
"him  to  the  place  of  hjs  con- 
*'  finement."  ***  Bail  was  given 
before  Lord  Mansfield  a  few 
days  later;  and  never  were  such 
names,  before  or  since,  prof- 
fered in  connection  with  such  a 

♦  Life  oi  Qarrick,  n.  169. 
**  See  ioswell,  m.  98-9,  and  noU. 
*"»♦  Life  of  Garrick,  n.  169-170. 


charge.  They  were  Reynolds, 
Fitzherbert,  Burke,  and  Garrick. 
All  the  friends  met  to  arrange 
the  defence;  and  it  was  at  one 
of  the  consultations,  on  a  hot 
dispute  arising  between  Burke 
and  Johnson,  that  the  latter  is 
reported  to  have  frankly  ad- 
mitted afterwards,  "Burke  and 
"I  should  have  been  of  one 
"opinion  if  we  had  had  no  au- 
"dience."*  Baretti  was  ac- 
quitted, though  not  without 
merited  rebuke;  and  Johnson 
subsequently  bbtained  for  him 
the  post  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  Thrales  (which  Mrs.  Thrale 
lived  to  have  reason  bitterly  to 
repent),  and  Reynolds  that  of 
honorary  foreign  secretary  to  the 
new  Academy. 

But  Mr.  BoswelPs  dinner  is 
waiting  us.  On  that  very  day, 
as  Mr.  William  Filby's  bills  en- 
able us  with  commendable  cor- 
rectness to  state.  Goldsmith's 
tailor  took  him  home  "a  half- 
"  dress  suit  of  ratteen  lined  with 
"satin,  a  pair  of  silk  stocking 
"breeches,  and  a  pair  of  bloom- 
" coloured  ditto"  (for  which  the 
entire  charge  was  about  sixteen 
pounds) ;  and  to  Old  Bond-street 
the  poet  would  seem  to  have  pro- 

*  Boswell  tells  this  on  the  authority 
of  George  Steevens  (vni.  326),  but  it  is 
surely  doubtful  if  in  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  the  passion  of  talking  fbr  victory 
could  have  displayed  itself  in  a  man  na- 
turally so  humane ;  and  it  is  to  be  added 
that  George  Steevens  is  not  in  any 
matter  a  very  reliable  authority.  Ba- 
retti's  witnesses  to  **the  quietness  of  hit 
general  character"  were  Beauclerc,  Rey- 
nolds ,  Johnson,  Fitzherbert,  Burke,  Gar* 
rick,  Goldsmith,  and  JPr.  Hallifu:, 
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ceeded  in  "silk  attire.''*  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  been  last  at 
every  dinner  party  (arriving  al- 
ways, according  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  in  a  violent  bustle 
just  as  the  rest  were  sitting 
down),  when  he  arrived  on  this 
occasion  there  was  still  a  lag- 
gard: but  Garrick  and  Johnson 
were  come,  and  Boswell  plea- 
santly relates  with  what  good- 
humour  they  had  met;  how  Gar- 
rick played  round  Johnson  with 
a  fond  vivacity,  taking  hold  of 
the  breasts  of  his  coat,  and,  as 
he  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a 
lively  archness,  complimenting 
him  on  the  good  health  which  he 
seemed 'then  to  enjoy,  while  the 
sage,  shaking  his  head,  beheld 
him  with  a  gentle  complacency. 
Dinner    continued    to   be  kept 


waiting  however,  Reynolds  not 
yet  arriving;**  and,  says  Bos- 
well, "Goldsmith,  to  divert  the 
"  tedious  minutes,  strutted    ^^ 

"about   bragging   of    his  — 

"dress,  and  I  believe  was  -^''^i- 
"seriously  vain  of  it,  /or  his  mind 
^^was  wonderfully  prone  to  such  im- 
^^pressionsy  Of  course  Boswell 
had  no  such  weakness,  any  more 
than  Horace  Walpole,  also  a 
great  laugher  on  the  same  score. 
Though  the  one  had  so  lately 
figured  in  Corsican  costume,  and 
was  so  proud  'of  his  ordinary 
dress  that  he  would  show  off  to 
the  smallest  of  printers'  devils 
his  new  ruffles  and  sword; 
though  the  other  had  just  re- 
ceived a  party  of  French  visitors 
at  Strawberry-hill  in  elaborate 
state,  presenting  himself  at  the 


♦  I  here  give,  from  Mr.  Filby's  Ledger  (Jhtiw,  n.  232-8),  Goldsmith's  sartorial  ac- 
count for  1769  and  1770. 
1769. 

Jan.     6.    To  calico  waistcoats    .    .    .    . :fO    7    0 

Feb.     9.    To  suit  of  clothes 

11.    To  altering  two  pair  of  breeches  for  man .    . 

17.    To  mending  ditto 

Sept.  19.    To  pair  of  silk  breeches 

24.    To  mt^ing  frock  suit  of  cloth 

''  Oct.   16.    To  making  a  half-dress  suit  of  ratteen^  lined 

with  satin     . 

To  a  pair  of  silk  stocking  breeches  .... 
To  a  pair  of  bloom-coloured  ditto     .... 

1770. 
April  21.    To  Bath  coating  snrtout  ........ 

To  dress  suit . 

May     3.    To  suit 

July     4.    To  suit 

Sept.    8.    To  suit  of  mourning 


8  14 

8 

0  2 

0 

0  1 

6 

2  3 

0 

6  3 

9 

12  12 

0 

2  5 

0 

1  4 

6 

1  10 

0 

9  19 

3 

5  17 

73 

7  13 

9 

5  12 

0 

£64  6 

0? 

^aid  402.  February  8,  1771,  by  a  note  of  hand  on  Mr.  Thos.  Davies;  and  232. 
Oct.  2nd,  by  part  of  a  note  of  hand  on  Griffin.) 

**  "I  proposed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to  order  dinner  to  be  served;  add- 
*4ng,  ought  six  people  be  kept  waiting  for  one?  "  'Why,  yes,'  answered  Johnson, 
"with  a  delicate  humanity,  '  if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting  down  than 
"  *the  six  will  do  by  waiting.'  "    BosweU,  ui.  83.  , 
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the  confessed  object  is  to  give 
merely  the  talk  of  one  speaker, 
with  only  such  limited  fragments 
of  remark  from  others  as  may  be 
necessary  in  elucidation  of  the 
one.    Thus,  there  are  but  two 
sentences    preserved    of  Gold- 
smith's; both  sensible  enough, 
though  both  of  them  indicating 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  ac- 
cept all  Johnson's  criticism  for 
gospel.     He  put  in  a  word  for 
Pope's  character  of  Addison,  as 
"showing  a  deep  knowledge  of 
"the  human  heart,"  while  John- 
son was  declaring  (quite  justly) 
that  in  Dryden's  poetry  were  pas- 
sages drawn  from  a  profundity 
which  Pope  could  nevei*  reach; 
and  he  quietly  interposed,  when 
Johnson  took  to  praising  Lord 
Kaxnes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  that 
it  must  have  been  easier  to  write 
that  book  "than  it  was  to  read 
"it."   Yet  a  very  interesting  din- 
ner to  have  been  present  at,  one 
feels  that  on  the  whole  this  must 
have  been.  Goldsmith's  new  coat 
one  would  like  to  have  seen,  with 
the  first  freshness  of  its  bloom 
upon  it.   Something  it  must  have 
been  to  hear  Johnson  recite,  "in 
"his   forcible    melodious    man- 
"ner,"  those  magnificent  closing 
hnes  of  the  Dunciad  which  Pope 
himself  could  not  repeat  without 
a  voice  that  faltered  with  emo- 
tion.   Nor  could  the  eager  en- 
counter of  Garrick  with  Johnson 
on    the    respective    merits    of 
Shakespeare  and  Congreve  fail 
to  have  had  its  entertainment  for 
us  ;*  and,  before  and  beyond  all, 
*  *' Johnson  said  that  the  deacriptioQ 


gate  in  a  ^'cravat  of  Gibbons's 
"carving"  and  a  pair  of  James- 
the-First  gloves  embroidered  up 
J  g^  to  the  elbows;  both  be- 
■  lieved  themselves  entitled 
^^'  *^'  to  make  the  most  of  poor 
Goldsmith's  "bragging:"  and 
Garrick,  however  good  the  hu- 
mour he  might  be  in,  had  always 
his  laugh  in  equal  readiness. 
"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "talk 
"no  more  of  that.  You  are  per- 
"haps  the  worst  ...  eh,  eh!" 
Golasmith  eagerly  attempted  to 
interrupt  him.  "Nay,"  continued 
Garrick ,  laughing  ironically, 
*'nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a 
"gentleman;  but  I  am  talking  of 
« being  well  or  ilWw/."  "Well," 
answered  Goldsmith,  with  an 
amusing  simplicity  which  makes 
the  anecdote  very  pleasant  to 
us,  "let  me  tell  you,  when  my 
**  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom- 
*^ coloured  coat,  he  said,  'Sir,  I 
**  'have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you. 
*'  *  When  any  body  asks  you  who 
"  'made  your  clothes,  be  pleased 
"'to  mention  John  Filby,  at 
'"the  Harrow  in  Water-lane.'" 
"Why,  sir,"  remarked  Johnson, 
"that  was  because  he  knew  the 
"strange  colour  would  attract 
"crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus 
*'they  might  hear  of  him,  and 
*'see  how  well  he  could  make  a 
*'  coat,  even  of  so  absurd  a  colour." 
Crowds  have  been  attracted  to 
gaze  at  it,  and  Mr.  Filby's  bloom- 
coloured  coat  defies  the  ravages 
of  time  I 

How  the  party  talked  after 
dinner  naay  be  read  in  Boswell; 
in  all  whose  reports,  however^ 
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who  would  not  have  laughed  to 
see  the  very  giver  as  well  as 
describer  of  the  feast  plucking 
up  courage  at  it  to  "  venture  *'  a 
remark,   and   bluntly   called   a 

''of  the  Temple,  in  The  Mourning  Bride, 
"was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had 
"aver  read:  he  recollected  none  in 
"Shakespeare  equal  to  it.  'But,'  said 
"  Garrick,  all  alarmed  for  the  Qod  of  his 
"idolatry,  'we  know  not  the  extent  and 
"  'variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to 
"  '  suppose  there  are  such  passages  in  his 
"  'works.  Shakespeare  must  not  suffer 
"  'from  the  badness  of  our  memories.' 
"Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusiastic 
"jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour: 
"  'No,  sir;  Oongreve  has  nature*  (smil- 
"  ing  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ; 
"  but  composing  himself,  he  added,  'Sir, 
"  'this  is  not  comparing  Oongnreve  on  the 
"  'whole  with  Shakespeare  on  the  whole; 
"  '  but  only  maintaining  that  Congreve 
"  'has  one  finer  passage  than  any  that 
"  'can  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  Sir,  a 
" '  man  may  have  no  more  than  ten 
"  'guineas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have 
"  'those  ten  guineas  in  one  piece;  and 
"  'so  may  have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man 
"'who  has  ten  thousand  pound:  but 
"  'then  he  has  only  one  ten-guinea 
"'piece.*"  Boawell,  m.S7.  If  Johnson 
really  believed  what  he  said  of  Congreve, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  added  than  that 
his  own  mind  could  not  reach  to  a  finer 
passage,  and  did  not  know  it  when  it  lay 
before  him.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
Congreve's  lines  really  do  make  an  ap- 
peal to  that  superstitious  side  of  John- 
son^s  nature  which  gave  always  so  ready 
a  response,  it  is  also  very  evident  that  he 
was  fond  of  this  kind  of  paradoxical  teas- 
ing of  Garrick.  "He  told  me,"  says  Mrs. 
Thrale ,  "  how  he  used  to  tease  Garrick 
"  by  commendations  of  the  Tomb  scene  in 
•"  Oongreve's  Mourmng  Bride  "  (evidently 
the  same  thing  quoted  at  Boswell's  din- 
ner-table), "protesting  that  Shakespeare 
"had,  in  the  same  line  of  excellence,  no- 
"thing  BO  good;  'All  which  is  strictly 
"  'true,'  said  he"  (a  pity  he  did  I)  "  'but 
"  'that  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Con- 
"  '  greve  is  to  stand  in  competition  with 
"^'ShiUcespeare;  these  fellows  know  not 
"  'how  to  blame,  nor  how  to  commend.' " 
Anecdotest  58. 


dunce  for  his  pains !  Poor  Bos- 
well  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  one  who  came  off  ill  at 
the  dinner,  as  he  did  at    ^^ 

several  other  meetings  be -^ 

fore  he  returned  to  Scot-  -^'-41. 
land;  being  compared  to  Pope's 
dunces',*  having  his  head  called 
his  peccant  part,  and  receiving 
other  as  unequivocal  compli- 
ments; so  that  he  was  fain  to 
console  himself  with  what  he  now 
heard  Goldsmith,  happily  adapt- 
ing an  expression  in  one  of 
Gibber's  comedies,  say  of  his 
hero's  conversation:  "There  is 
"no  arguing  with  Johnson;  for 
"when  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he 
"knocks  you  down  with  the  butt- 
" end  of  it."** 

*  While  Johnson  was  talking  loudly 
in  praise  of  the  closing  lines  of  the 
Dunciad,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to 
say  (so  Boswell  tenderly  introduces  a  re- 
mark from  himself,  the  host  and  enter- 
tainer) ,  "  Too  fine  for  such  a  poem : — a 
"poem  on  what?"  Johnson  (with  a  dis- 
dainful look),  "  Why,  on  Dunces.  It  was 
"  worth  while  being  a  dunce  then.  Ah, 
"sir,  hadst  thou  lived  in  those  diiys!  It 
"is  not  worth  while  being  a  dunce  now, 
"when  there  are  no  wits."  Northcote, 
in  his  Life  of  Reynolds  (11. 189),  has  mis- 
told  this  same  incident ,  evidently  taking 
it  out  of  BosweU's  book;  and  yet,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
mark, the  copyist  gets  himself  quoted 
afterwards  to  corroborate  or  invalidato 
the  only  real  authority.  See  Croker's 
BosmU,  203,  note  6. 

**  Boswell,  in.  104.  Cooke  reports  an- 
other saying  of  Goldsmith's  to  the  same 
e£Fect.  "There's  no  chance  for  you  in 
"  arguing  with  Johnson.  Like  the  Tartar 
"horse,  if  he  does  not  coiiquer  you  in. 
"front,  his  kick  from  behind  is  sure  to 
"be  fatal."  Cooke  adds  that  Goldsmith 
never  had  any  scruple  in  venting  hia 
pleasantries  before  Johnson,  with  whom, 
he  might  say  and  do  many  things  cum 
privUegio;  for,   says  Cooke  very  truly. 
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The  nature  of  Goldsmith's 
employments  at  the  close  of 
1769  is  indicated  in  the  ad- 
1760  vertising  colunms  of  the 
_.  papers  of  the  day.  His 
'«t-4i.  English  History  occupied 
him  chiefly,  his  History  of  Animated 
Nature  occasionally;  he  h^d  un-i 
dertaken  to  write  a  life  of  his 
countryman,  Pamell,  for  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems  (this  being 
a  subject  in  which,  as  he  re- 
marks in  the  biography  itself, 
what  he  remembered  having  col- 
lected in  boyhood  "from  my 
** father  and  uncle,  who  knew 
**him,"  had  doubtless  given  him 
a  personal  interest);  and  the 
speedy  publication  of  the  De- 
serted Village  was  twice  announced 
in  the  Public  Advertiser.  But  it 
was  not  published  speedily.  Still 
it  was  paused  over,  altered, 
polished,  and  refined.  Bishop 
Fercy  has  mentioned*  the  de- 
lightful facility  with  which  his 
prose  flowed  forth  unblotted 
with  erasure,  as  a  contrast  to  the 

Dr.  Johnson  knew  Goldsmith  early  and 
whilst  he  was  straggling  with  his  poverty,' 
and  always  thought  as  respectfully  of 
his  heart  as  of  his  talents. 

*  Memoir,  113.  "His  elegant  and  en- 
*' chanting  style  in  prose  flowed  ftoxa. 
"him  with  such  facility,  that  in  whole 
"quires  of  his  Histories,  Animated  Nor 
"  ture,  &c  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  cor- 
"rect  or  alter  a  single  word;  but  in  his 
"verses,  especially  his  two  great  ethic 
"poems,  nothing  could  exceed  the  pa- 
"tient  and  incessant  revisal  which  he 
"  bestowed  upon  them.  To  save  himself 
"the  trouble  of  transcription,  he  wrote 
"the  lines  in  his  first  copy  very  wide, 
"and  would  so  fill  up  the  intermediate 
"space  with  reiterated  corrections,  that 
'*  scarcely  a  word  of  his  first  ef^ions 
"  was  left  unaltered.'* 


labour  and  pains  of  his  verse  in- 
terlined with  countless  altera- 
tions; but  in  prose  as  in  poetry 
he  aimed  at  the  like  effects,  and 
obtained  them.  He  knew  that 
no  picture  will  stand,  if  the 
colours  are  bad,  ill-chosen,  or 
indiscreetly  combined;  and  that 
not  chaos,  but  order,  is  creation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  men,  though  of 
perhaps  greater  genius,  who 
have  hved  since  his  time,  should 
not  more  carefully  have  pon- 
dered such  lessons  as  his  writ- 
ings bequeath  to  us.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  disposition  to  rush  into 
print  should  be  so  general ;  for 
few  men  have  ever  repented  of 
publishing  too  late.  Goldsmith, 
alas!  never  found  himself  with- 
out the  excuse  which  the  suc- 
cessful poet,  supreme  in  his 
power  and  mastery  over  the 
town,  threw  out  for  the  instant 
needs  and  pressing  necessities  of 
less  fortunate  men. 

"Keep  your  piece  nine  years." 
"Nine  years!"  cries  he,  who,  high  in 

Drury-lane, 
LuU'd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken 

pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  b^Sore 

Term  ends, 
Obliged    by    hunger    and     reqnest    of 

friends.  * 

Yet  neither  at  the  request  of 
friends,  nor  at  the  more  urgent 
call  of  hunger,  did  Goldsmith 
peril  his  chances  of  being 
cherished  as  a  poet  by  future 
generations.  Pope's  own  method 
of  sending  forth  a  part  of  a  poem 
one  winter  and  promising  its 
completion  for  the  winter  follow- 
*  Prol.  to  Satires,  40-44. 
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ing,  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  often 
enlarged  upon  to  me  as  the  only 
true  method,  would  be  laughed 
at  nowadays:  yet  extremely  few 
are  the  thoughts  "conceived  with 
"rapture  and  with  fire  begot/' 
compared  with  those  that  may 
be  careful^  brought  forth,  be- 
comingly and  charmingly  habited, 
and  introduced  by  the  Graces. 
Men  of  the  more  brilliant  order 
of  fancy  and  imagination  should 
be    always    distrustful    of  their 

Eowers.    Spar  and  stalactite  are 
ad  materials  for  the  foundation 
of  solid  edifices. 

The   year    1770    opens 

with  a  glimpse   into  the 

^^**  old  fireside  at  Kihnore. 
The  Lawders  do  not  seem  to 
have  conmiunicated  with  him 
since  his  unCle Contarine's  death; 
and  a  legacy  of>f  15,  left  him  by 
that  generous  friend,  remained 
unappropriated  in  their  hands. 
His  brother  Maurice,  still  with- 
out calling  or  employment,  and 
apparently  living  on  such  of  his 
relatives  as  from  time  to  time 
were  willing  to  afford  him  a 
home,  probably  heard  this  legacy 
mentioned  while  he  made  one  of 
his  self-supporting  visits,  for  he 
straightway  wrote  to  Oliver.  The 
money  would  help  him  to  an 
outfit,  if  his  famous  brother 
could  help  him  to  an  appoint- 
ment; and  to  express  his  earnest 
hopes  in  this  direction,  was  the 
dnft  of  the  letter.     His  sister 

Johnson  wrote  soon  after,  for  her 
lusband,  in  a  precisely  similar 
strain;  and  to  these  letters  Gold- 
smith's r^ly  has  been  kept.    It 
QHvfr  Goldsmith's  Liff  and  Tffws,  //, 


shows  little  change  since  earlier 
days.  His  Irish  friends  and 
family  are  as  they  then  were. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have 
answered  many  recent  — ; — - 
comihimications  sent  to  ^^•*^' 
them;  he  now  learns  for  the  first 
time  that  Charles  is  no  longer  in 
Ireland;  his  brother-in-law.  Hod- 
son,  has  been  as  silent  as  the 
rest;  his  sister  Hodson  he  never 
mentions,  some  early  disagree- 
ment remaining  still  unsettled; 
and  he  sends  cousin  Jenny  his 
portrait,  in  memory  of  an  original 
'^ahnost  forgot."  The  letter  is 
directed  to  "Mr.  Maurice  Gold- 
"  smith,  at  James  Lawder's,  Esq, 
"at  Kilmore,  near  Carrick-on- 
" Shannon,"  and  bears  the  date 
of  "January  1770." 

''Dbar  Brother,  I  should  have  an- 
sw^ered  your  letter  sooner,  but  in  truth  I 
am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities 
of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in 
my  power  to  help  them.  I  am  sorrv  to 
find  you  are  still  every  way  unprovided 
for ;  and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  is, 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
sister  Johnson,*  by  which  I  learn  that 
she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. As  to  myself,  I  believe  I  could 
get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law 
something  like  that  which  you  desire, 
but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  for 
little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  in- 
terest I  may  have  until  I  can  serve  you, 
him,  and  myself  more  effectually.  As 
yet  no  opportunity  has  oflfered,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that 
I  will  not  be  remiss  when  it  arrives. 
The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make 
me  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  « 
royal  Academy  of  Painting,  which  he 
has  just  established,  but  there  is  no 
salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a 
compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 


*  The  "Jenny?'  of  a  former  letter;  sea 
ante,  1. 122. 
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benefit  to  myself.  Honours  to  one  in  my 
situation  are  something  like  ruffles  to  a 
man  that  wants  a  shirt.*  You  tell  me 
that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
left  me  in  the  hands  of  my 
^yjo*  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  aak  me 
j£X.J2  what  I  would  have  done  with 
them.  My  dear  brother,  I  would 
by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my 
dear  worthy  relations  at  Kilmore,  how 
to  dispose  of  money ,  which  is ,  properly 
speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All 
that  I  can  say  is ,  that  I  entirely,  and  this 
letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give  up  any 
right  and  title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  them  I  entirely  leave  it:  whether 
they  or  you  may  tMnk  the  whole  neces- 
sary to  fit  you  out ,  or  whether  our  poor 
sister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half,  I 
leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discre- 
tion. The  kindness  of  that  good  couple 
to  our  poor  shattered  family  demands 
our  sincerest  gratitude ,  and  though  they 
have  almost  forgot  me  yet,  if  good 
things  at  last  arrive ,  I  hope  one  day  to 
return,  and  encrease  their  good  humour 
by  adding  to  my  own.  I  haye  sent  my 
cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of  my- 
self, as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable 
S resent  I  can  oflFer.  I  have  ordered  it  to 
e  left  for  her  at  George  Paulkenor's. 
folded  in  a  letter.  The  face,  you  well 
know,  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely 
painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  my 
friends  over  the  Shannon  some  mezzo- 
tinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some  more  of 
my  friends  here,  aueh  as  Burke,  John- 
son ,  Beynolds ,  and  Golman.  I  believe  1 
have  written  an  hundred  letters  to  dif- 
ferent friends  in  your  country,  and 
never  received  an  answer  from  any  of 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for 
this ,  or  why  theyare  unwilling  to  keep 
*  up  for  me  those  regards  which  I  must 
ever  retain  for  them.    If  then  you  have  a 


*  He  uses  the  same  comparison  in  one 
of  his  essavs ,  and  again  introduces  it  in 
the  Haunch  of  Vmison.  Yet  it  belongs  to 
Tom  Brown,  who  in  his  Laconics  (pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham) 
says  that  "to  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a 
"bottle  of  Burgundy,  or  fill  his  snuff-box, 
"is  like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles  to  a 
"  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back. 
"  Put  something  into  his  pocket."  Works, 
Ed.  1709,  IV.  14. 


mind  to  oblige  me ,  you  will  write  often 
whether  I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me 
particularly  have  the  news  of  our  &mily 
and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance, 
you  may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the 
family  where  you  reside,  how  they  spend 
their  time ,  and  whether  they  ever  make 
mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about  my 
mother,  my  brother Hodson,  and  his  son; 
my  brother  Harry^s  son  and  daughter, 
my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Bal- 
lyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them, 
where  they  live ,  and  how  they  do.  You 
talked  of  being  my  only  brother,  I  don't 
understand  you— Where  is  Charles?  A 
sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled  with 
news  of  this  kind ,  would  make  me  veiy 
^PPyi  ^^^  would  keep  you  nearer  my 
mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother,  believe 
me  to  be  yours,  most  affectionately, 
Oliveb  Goldsmith."* 

The  writer's  weakness  is  here, 
too,  as  of  old.  He  believes  he 
cou/cf  get,  for  his  poor,  idle, 
thriftless  petitioners,  exactly  what 
they  want;  though  ruffles,  minus 
the  shirt,  are  the  sum  of  his  own 
acquisitions.  But  he  will  wait; 
and  they  must  wait;  and  good 
things  are  sure  to  arrive;  and 
they  will  one  day  be  all  in  good- 
humour  again.  The  old,  hope- 
ful, sanguine,  unreflecting  story! 
Nevertheless  Maurice  soon  tired 
of  waiting,  as  his  wealthier  re- 
latives tired  of  helping  him  to 
wait;  and  he  is  snortly  after- 
wards discovered  again  com- 
plaining to  his  brother,  that 
really  he  finds  it  difficult  to  Hve 
like  a  gentleman.  Oliver  replies 
upon  this  in  somewhat  plainer 
fashion;  recommending  him  by 

*  Percy  Memoir,  86-89.  .To  the  original 
is  annexed  a  receipt  which  shows  that  - 
the  sum  of  161  was  paid  to  Maurice  GoId> 
smith  for  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith  by  the  lata  Rev.  ThoI^a8  Con- 
tarlne.    Dated  4th  Feb.  1770. 
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all  means  to  quit  the  unpro- 
fitable calling,  and  betake  him- 
self to  some  handicraft  employ- 
ment, if  no  better  can  be  found: 
whereupon  Maurice  bound  him- 
self to  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Drumsna  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim,  in  which  calling,"  several 
years  after  his  brother's  death, 
he  kept  a  shop  in  Dublin.  Mean- 
while Oliver's  inquiry  after  bro- 
ther-in-law Hodson's  son  had  the 
effect,  soon  after  his  letter 
reached  Athlone,  of  bringing 
back  to  London  a  very  unsettled 
and  somewhat  eccentric  youth: 
who  had  formerly  visited  Gold- 
smith, after  abruptly  quitting 
Dublin  University,  leaving'  at 
that  time  obscure  traces  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  celebrated 
relative  had  befriended  him;  and 
who  now,  having  occupied  the 
interval  chiefly  in  foreign  travel 
^during  which  he  had  turned  to 
'  account  certain  half  -  finished 
medical  studies,  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  London,  until  his 


uncle  Oliver's  death,  as  a  pen- 
sioner on  his  scanty  resources. 
He  resembled  Oliver  in  some 
thoughtless  peculiarities 
of  character,  and  in  his  — ^^ 
odd  vicissitudes  of  good  -^'42. 
and  evil  fortune,  for  he  once  paid 
a  small  debt  with  an  undrawn 
lottery  ticket  which  turned  out  a 
prize  of  >f  20,000.  During  his  re- 
sidence in  London,  he  practised 
occasionally,  without  any  regular 
qualification,  as  an  apothecary 
in  Newman-street;  but  he  ulti- 
mately ended  his  days  as  a  pros- 
perous Irish  gentleman,  farming 
a  patrimonial  estate.*  When 
Goldsmith  died,  half  the  unpaid 
bill  he  owed  to  Mr.  William  Filby, 
and  which  amounted  in  all  to 
only  ;^79,  was  for  clothes  sup- 
plied to  this  nephew  Hodson. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
bill  was  paid  by  this  very  genuine 
young  branch  of  the  old,  care- 
less, idle,  improvident  Gold- 
smith stock.** 


*  His  son ,  Oliver  Goldsmith  Hodson ,  when  Dr.  Annesley  Stroan  was  writing  to 
Mr.  Mangin  from  Athlone  at  the  close  of  1807,  had  inherited  and  was  living  "on  an 
*' estate  of  about  7001.  a  year,  eight  miles  from  this  town."  Margin's  Essafj ,  148. 
I  have  to  add  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  these  connections  of  Goldsmith ,  who 
has  resumed  the  original  spelling  of  the  name ,  is  my  solicitor  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hudson  of  Bucklersbury ,  in  whose  genial  literary  tastes,  enjoyment  of 
doing  ^od,  and  a  turn  for  humorous  observation  applied  to  the  kindliest  use,  the 
good-hearted  poet  himself  might  have  acknowledged  no  unworthy  kinsman. 

**  I  here  give,  from  Mr.  Filby 's  ledger,   that  account  with  the  worthy  citizen 
during  the  last  three  years  of  Goldsmith's  life  which  was  the  last  ever  delivered  to 
him.    The  balance  will  be  given  hereafter,  as  it  stood  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
1771. 
Jan.       3.    To  clothes'  scouring  and  mending  and  press- 
ing      :£0    4    6 

3.    To  pair  of  best  silk  stocking  breeches  ...        256 
24.    To  suit  of  clothes,  lined  with  silk,  gold  but- 
tons, &c.    .    .    , 9  17    6 

Feb.      8.    To  best  silk  breeches 256 

Carried  forward    .    .  ;£  14  13    Q 
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himself,  and  of  such  friends  jof 
his  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds, 
and  Cohnan.  The  fact  thus  in- 
dicated has  its  proper  biographi- 
cal significance.  The  heaa  of 
the  author  of  the  Traveller  now 
figured  in  the  print-shops.  Rey- 
nolds had  painted  his  portrait. 
"In  poetry  we  may  be  said  to 
"have  nothing  new,'*  says  a  let- 
ter-writer of  the  day;*  "but  we 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Dinners  and  Talk. 
1770. 

In  Goldsmith's  letter  to 
his  brother  Maurice,  it 
-^t.42.  ^m  \i2(s^  been  observed 
that  the  writer's  friends  over  the 
Shannon  were  told  shortly  to  ex- 
pect some  mezzo tinto  prints  of 


April  11. 


17. 

Oct. 

3. 

Dec. 

5. 

1772. 

Jan. 

4. 

31. 

March  18. 

April 

28. 

May 

1. 

2. 

5. 

21. 

June 

8. 

19. 

July 

18. 

Nov. 

13. 

Dee. 

17. 

1773. 

March 

4. 

11. 

April 

12. 

May 

7. 

10. 

13. 

June 

2. 

Brought  forward    .    .  £14  13 
To    frock    suit,    lined   with    (illegible)    half 

trimmed  with  gold  sprig  buttons     ...  8  13 

To  Queen^s  blue-dress  suit  .......  11  17 

To  suit,  plain 5  13 

To  silk  breeches 2    2 

To  jobs,  mending,  &c 0    5 

To  half-trimmed  frock  suit 5  15 

To  suit  of  mourning 5  12 

To  fine  ratteen  surtout,  in  grain 3    5 

To  Princess  stuflf  breeches 17 

To  superfine  cloth  ditto 13 

To  suit  of  livery 4  10 

To  ditto  frock  and  waistcoat 2  12 

To  jacket 11 

To  your  blue  velvet  suit 21  10 

To  crimson  collar  for  man    .......  02 

To  altering  two  coats 0    3 

To  velvet  suit  new-coloured   ' 11 

To  mending,  &c 0    2 

To  making  velvet  waistcoat 11 

To  jobs,  &c 16 


17. 


To  Princess  stuff  breeches 17 

To  suit 10    0 

To  mending,  &c.      .    .    .  • 0    1 

To  velvet  waistcoat,  cleaning,  &c.    ....  0  15 
To  altering  suit,   and  for  serge  de  soy  for 

waistcoat  and  skirts,  &c      ......  0  12 

To  rich  straw  silk  tamboured  waistcoat    .    .  4    4 

Tamboured  waistcoat  cleaned ......  01 

To  green  half-trimmed  frock  and  breeches, 

lined  with  silk,  &c.  &c 6    0- 

To  silver  grey  silk  tamboured  waistcoat   .    .  4    0 

To  fine  brown  cambric  waistcoat,  tamboured  2    1 

Mr.  Hodson^s  bill  per  order 35    3 


Bill  delivered £158    4    4 


(Of  this,  60?.  was  paid  the  5tji  April,  and  60/.  the  14th  September,  1773,  leaving  a 
balance  against  Goldsmith  of  48/.  4s.  4^.) 
♦  To  SmoUett, 
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**have  the  mezzo  tinto  print  of  the 
"new  poet,.  Doctor  Goldsmith, 
"in  the  print-shop  windows.  It 
**is  in  profile  from  a  painting  of 
"Reynolds,  and  resembles  him 
**  greatly."  The  engraving  was 
an  admirable  one;  having  been 
executed,  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  painter  himself,  by  Giu- 
seppe Marchi,  his  first  pupil. 
The  original,  which  Reynolds  in- 
tended for  himself,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  and  remains  still  at 
Knowle ;  but  a  copy  also 
painted  by  Reynolds,  and  the 
T>nly  other  portrait  of  Goldsmith 
known  to  have  been  touched  by 


his  pencil,  was  taken  afterwards 
for  Thrale,  and  ultimately  placed 
in  the  dining-room  at  Streatham, 
by  the  side  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  Garrick,  and  others 
of  his  famous  friends.  *  ^^  ^^' 
The  life  of  his  celebrity  is  thus, 
as  it  were,  beginning;  and  from 
no  kinder,  no  worthier  hand 
than  that  of  Reynolds,  could  it 
receive  inauguration.  The  great 
painter's  restless  and  fidgety 
sister,  who  used  herself  to  paint 
portraits  with  such  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  brother's  defects  and 
avoidance  of  his  beauties,  that, 
according  to  Northcote,**  they 
made  himself  cry  and  everybody 


•  Madame  D'Arblay ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  father  (n.  80-1) ,  thus  describes  the 
Streatham  Portrait  Gallery.  "Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  in  one 
'Apiece,  over  the  fireplace ,  at  fall  length.  The  rest  of  the  pictures  were  all  threo- 
'*  quarters.  Mr,  Thrale  was  over  the  door  leading  to  his  study.  The  general  col- 
**  lection  then  began  by  Lord  Sandys  and  Lord  Westcote,  two  early  noble  friends 
"of  Mr.  Thrale.  Then  followed  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
"Murphy,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
"  nolds  himself.  All  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  the  great  master ,  who  much  de- 
"  lighted  in  this  his  Streatham  Gallery.  There  was  place  left  but  for  one  more 
"  frame,  when  the  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burney  began  at  Streatham."  The  whole 
of  this  gallery  of  portraits  by  Reynolds  was  sold  by  auction  in  May  1816.  At  the 
time  when  they  were  executed ,  the  painter^s  price  for  portraits  of  that  size  was 
thirty-five  guineas;  the  following  were  the  prices  realised  at  the  sale  fifty -four  years 
ago.  They  are  taken  from  Mrs.  Piozzi^s  marked  catalogue  in  Piojtsiana,  51.  See 
also  Anecdotes,  295. 

"tHB  STBBATHAM  P0RTBAIT8. 

LordSandts :£36  15    Lady  Downshire ;  his  heir. 

Lord  LYTTEiiTON  [Lord  Westcote].    .    .      43    1    Mr.  Lyttelton ;  his  son. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  [and  her  daughter]  .    ...      8118    S.  Boddington,  Esq.  a  rich  mer- 

chant. 
Goldsmith  [duplicate  of  the  original] .    .    183    7    Duke  of  Bedford. 

Sir  J.  Rbtnolds 128    2    R.  Sharp,  Esq.  M.P. 

Sir  R.  Chambers 84    0    Lady  Chambers ;  his  widow. 

David  Garrick 183  15    Dr.  Charles  Burney,  Greenwich. 

Barbtti     . '  .    .    .      31  10    Stewart,  Esq.    I  know  not  who. 

Dr.  BURVBT 840    Dr.  C.  Burney  of  Greenwich,  his 

son. 

Edmund  BURKB 252    0    R.  Sharp,  Esq.  M.P. 

Dr.  Johhsoh 378    0    Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  by  whom 

for. . 

« .  Mr.  Murphy,  was  offered 102  18    but  I  bought  it  in** 

^^*  dmverwtions ,  167*    Admirably  is  the  pld  painter  wadQ  to  say,  *'It  is  thM 
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else  laugh,  thought  it  marvellous 
that  so  much  dignity  could  have 
been  given  to  the  poet's  face 
and  yet  so  strong  a  like- 
ness  be  conveyed:  for 
iEt42.  "Doctor  Goldsmith's  cast 
"of  countenance,"  she  proceeds 
to  inform  us,  "and  indeed  his 
"whole  figure  from  head  to  foot, 
"impressed  every  one  at  first 
"sight  with  an  idea  of  his  being 
"a Tow  mechanic;  particularly,  1 
"believe,  a  journeyman  tailor.*' 
And  in  proof  the  Uvely  lady  re- 
lates that  Goldsmith  came  in  one 
day,  at  a  party  at  her  brother's, 
very  indignant  at  an  insult  he 
had  received  from  some  one  in 
a  coffee-house;  and  on  explain- 
ing it  as  "the  fellow  took  me  for 
"a  tailor,*'  all  the  party  present 
either  laughed  aloud  or  showed 
they  suppressed  a  laugh.  *    It  is 

"  which  makes  every  one  dread  a  mimic. 
."Your  8e^f-love  is  alarmed,  without 
"being  so  easily  reassured.  You  know 
"  there  is  a  difference ,  but  it  is  not  great 
"enough  to  make  you  feel  quite  at  ease. 
"  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
"true  and  the  spurious  is  not  sufficiently 
*'  broad  and  palpable.  The  copy  you  see 
*'is  vile  or  indifferent;  and  the  original, 
"you  suspect  (but  for  your  partiality  to 
"yourself),  is  not  perhaps  much  better." 
That  is  Hazlitt  all  over.  Let  me  add  that 
Madame  D^Arblay  gives  a  capital  sketch 
of  Miss  Reynolds's  fidgets  in  the  Memoirs 
of  her  father,  i.  331-332;  and  a  very 
laughable  one  of  Boswell ,  n.  190-7 ;  ui. 
113-15. 

*  Recollections  in  Croker's  Bostoell, 
831.  It  would  appear  also  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Percival  Stockdale ,  a  commonplace 
hanger-on  of  the  booksellers  in  those 
days ,  who  wisely  relinquished  literature 
for  the  church,  and  wrote  a  querulous 
book  of  Memoirs  complaining  of  his  non- 
appreciation  by  everybody,  appears  to 
have  fallen  in  with  the  *  tailor*  notion 
marvellously.    "Soon  after,"  he  says, 


a  pity  they  were  not  more  polite, 
were  it  only  for  their  host's  sake; 
since  it  is  certain  that  these 
gibes  were  never  countenanced 
by  Reynolds.  He  knew  Gold- 
smith better;  and  as  he  knew,  he 
had  painted  him.  A  great  artist 
does  not  measure  a  face,  tailor- 

"my  friend  Davies  had  published  my 
"  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminia ,  I  called 
"  on  him  one  forenoon,  and  was  with  him 
"  in  his  parlour  when  Dr.  Goldsmith  en- 
"tered,  and  conversed  witn  us  for  about 
"an  hour.  I  had  dined  with  Davies  a 
"day  or  two  before,  and  Goldsmith  was 
'*  one  of  the  company.  He  had  a  beauti- 
"  ful  mind ,  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  very 
"  mean  aspect,  person  ,  and  manner.  On 
"  the  morning  to  which  I  allude ,  just  b# 
"fore  we  were  joined  by  Goldsmith, 
"Davies  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
"him?  I  replied  that  I  held  his  genins 
"  in  due  estimation ,  but  that  I  never  saw 
"a  man  who  looked  more  like  a  tailor. 
"Before  he  left  us,  he  desired  Davies  to 
"let  him  have  my  translation  of  the 
"Imtnto.  As  he  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
"he  turned  to  me,  and  said:  'Mr.  Stock- 
"  'dale,  I  shall  soon  take  measure  of 
"  'you.'  I  answered  that  'I  hoped  he 
"  '  would  not  pinch  me.*  From  what  had 
"passed  before  he  came  in,  and  after- 
"  wards ,  Davies  and  I ,  as  soon  as  he  had 
"  left  fhe  house ,  gave  a  full  indulgence  to 
"our  risible  fiiculties.  The  odd  coin- 
"  cidence  of  Goldsmith's  metaphor  and  of 
"  my  Qomparisou,  perhaps  makes  this  in- 
"  terview  worthy  of  being  related."  Such 
is  the  story ,  which  I  qaote  from  Memoirs 
of.  the  Life  and  Wrttings-  of  Percival  Stock" 
dale  (1809) ,  n.  136-7.  Precisely  the  same 
•story  in  the  same  words  will  be  found  ia 
the  Life  of  Goldsmith  by  Mr.  Prior  (n. 
237-9),  who  introduces  it  with  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Stockdale's  published  auto- 
biography "furnishes  scarcely  an  allu- 
"sioa  to  Goldsmith.  His  papers,  how- 
"ever,  supply  an  anecdote  communicated 
"by  a>  lady  eminent  £or  her  writ- 
"ings,  &c.  &c.  &c."  A^d  then,  totidem 
verbis,  we  Jiave  the  story.  But  the  habit 
is  so  frequent  with  Mr.  Prior  of  quoting 
published  statements  as  original  com- 
munications, that  I  need  hardly  hav« 
paused  to  mention  it  in  this. instance. 
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fashion;  it  is  by  seizing  and 
showing  the  higher  aspects  of 
character,  that  he  puts  upon  his 
work  the  stamp  of  history.  It  is 
the  distinction  between  truth 
and  a  caricature  of  it,  and  ex- 
presses all  the  measureless  dis- 
tance between  a  Reynolds  and 
a  Miss  Reynolds,  or  between 
such  character  painting  as  Ho- 
garth's and  such  caricaturing  as 
Bunbury's.* 

No  man  had  seen  earlier  than 
Reynolds  into  Goldsmith's  better 
quahties;  no  man  so  loved  or 
honoured  him  to  the  last;  and 
no  man  so  steadily  protected 
him,  with  calm,  equable,  kindly 
temper,  against  Johnson's  care- 
less salUes.**  "It  is  amazing," 
said  the  latter  more  than  once, 
with  that  too  emphatic  habit  of 
*  overcharging'  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  friends  which  all 
agreed  in  attributing  to  him ,  "  it 
**is  amazing  howhtUe  Goldsmith 
**  knows,  he  seldom  comes  where 
*^he  is  not  more  ignorant  than 
**any  one  else;"  and  on  Rey- 

*  See  "goBU  chap.  x. 

**  I  have  alv^ys  regretted  that  the  ex- 
cellent writer,  Crabbe,  should  have  in- 
rented  an  illustration  of  Goldsmith's 
yanity  so  opposed  to  all  the  known  re- 
cords of  his  intercourse  with  Reynolds, 
as  that  which  these  terse  and  happily- 
ojq>ressed  lines  convey: 

.  .  Poets  have  sickenM  at  a  dancer'« 

praise ; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his 

time, 
Qrew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was 

sublime ; 
That  Rutland's  duchess  wore  a  heaven- 
ly smile,— 
"And  I,"  said  he,  "neglected  all  the 
while!" 


nolds  quietly  interposing,  "Yet 
"there  is  no  man  whose  com- 
"pany  is  more  hked,"  the  other, 
fully  conceding  this,  would 
explain  it  by  the  gratifica-  — - — 
tion  people  felt  to  find  a  -^^^a. 
man  of  "the  most  distin^ished 
"abilities  as  a  writer"  mferior 
in  other  respects  to  themselves. 
But  Reynolds  had  another  ex- 
planation. He  thought  that  much 
of  Goldsmith's  nonsense,  as  the 
nonsense  of  a  man  of  undoubted 
wit  and  understanding,  had  the 
essence  of  conviviality  in  it.* 
He  fancied  it  not  seldom  put  on 
for  that  reason,  and  for  no  other. 
"One  should  take  care,"  says 
Addison,  "not  to  grow  too  wise 
"for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life 
"as  laughter;"  and  some  such 
maxim,  Reynolds  seems  to  have 
thought,  was  put  in  practice  by 
Goldsmith.**   It  was  not  a  little, 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her  TramU  (n.  315) 
sets  forth  that  **poor  Dr.  Goldsmith" 
said  once ,  **  I  would  advise  every  young 
'* fellow  setting  out  in  life  to  love  gtaoy ; ^ 
alleging  for  it  the  serious  reason  that 
"  he  had  formerly  seen  a  glutton's  eldest 
'*  nephew  disinherited  because  his  uncle 
"never  could  persuade  him  to  say  he 
"liked  gravy."  Imagine  the  dulness  that 
would  convert  a  jocose  saying  of  this 
kind  into  an  unconscious  utterance  of 
grave  absurdity ! 

**  "Sir  Joshua  frequently  had  heard 
"  Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure 
"  of  being  liked ,  and  observe  how  hard  it 
"would  be  if  literary  excellence  should 
"preclude  a  man  from  that  satisfaction, 
"which  he  perceived  it  often  did,  from 
"the  envy  that  attended  it;  and  there- 
"fore  Sir  Joshua  was  convinced  that  he 
"was  intentionally  more  absurd,"  &c.&c. 
Northcote,  i.  328.  It  seems  to  me  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  a  statement  in  the 
same  book  (i.  248) ,  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
"Joshua  used  to  say  that  Goldsmith 
"looked  at,  or  considered,  public  no« 
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at  any  rate,  to  have  given  that 
impressiQn  to  so  wise  as  well  as 
kind  an  observer,  to  a  man  of 
whom  Johnson  said  to 
-- — -  Boswell  that  he  had  known 
^^'^^'  no  one  who  had  passed 
through  life  with  more  observa- 
tion;* and  the  confidence  be- 
tween the  friends,  which  was 
probably  thus  established,  re- 
mained unbroken  to  the  end.  I 
can  only  discover  one  disagree- 
ment that  ever  came  between 
them;  and  the  famous  dinner 
parties  in  Leicester-square  were 

"  toriety  or  fame  aa  one  great  parcel  to 
*'  the  whole  of  which  he  laid  claim ,  and 
"whoever  partook  of  any  part  of  it, 
*' whether  dancer )  singer,  slight-of-hand 
"man,  or  tumbler,  deprived  him  of  his 
"right,  and  drew  off  from  himself  the  at- 
"tention  of  the  world,  which  he  was 
♦*  striving  to  gain."  The  truth  is  that  the 
first  passage  is  copied  by  Northcote  foom 
Boswell,  who  expressly  says  that  he  had 
it  from  Reynolds  himself,  and  adds, 
"with  due  deference  to  Sir  Joshua^s  in- 
"  genuity ,  I  think  the  conjecture  too  re- 
"  fined."  (n.  190,  note.)  V^hereas  the 
second  saying,  attributed  to  Reynolds, 
rests  solely  on  Northcote's  authority; 
which  I  must  be  excused  for  saying  ip 
not  entitled  to  any  weight  on  such  a 
point  as  this.  I  may  add  that  even 
Seattle,  with  all  his  confessed  and  open 
dislike  of  Goldsmith,  sides  perhaps  un- 
consciously with  Reynolds.  "His  com- 
"mon  conversation  was  a  strange  mix- 
"  ture  of  absurdity  and  silliness ;  of  silli- 
"ness  so  great  as  to  make  me  think 
"  sometimes  he  affected  it ;  yet  he  was  a 
"great  genius  of  no  mean  rank,"  &c, 
Forbes's  Beattie,  in.  60.  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
emphatic  manuscript  comment,  in  the 
volume  before  referred  to  (pp.  81  and 
122),  on  Beattie's  suggestion  that  perhaps 
Goldsmith  "affected"  siUiness,  is— "Not 
"he  indeed!" 

*  "Sir,"  said  Johnson  toBosweU,  "I 
"  know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
"life  with  more  observation  than  Rey- 
"nolds."  And  seer  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anec- 
dotes, 116,  and  204. 


now  seldom  unenlivened  by  the 
good-humour  and  gaiety  ofGk>ld- 
smith. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  oc- 
casionally, they  were  a  little 
in  need  of  both.  "Well,  Sir 
"Joshua,"  said  lawyer  Dunning 
on  arriving  first  at  one  of  these 
parties,  "and  who  have  you  got 
"to  dine  with  you  to-day?  The 
"last  time  I  dined  in  your  hous^ 
"the  company  was  of  such  a 
"sort,  that  by — I  believe  all  the 
*.*rest  of  the  world  enjoyei 
"peace  for  that  afternoon."* 
But  though  vehemence  and  dis- 
putation will  at  times  usurp 
quieter  enjoyments,  where  men 
of  genius  and  strong  character 
are  assembled,  the  evidence 
that  has  survived  of  these  cele- 
brated meetings  in  no  respect 
impairs  their  indestructible  in- 
terest. They  were  the  first  great 
example  that  had  been  given  in 
this  country  of  a  cordiad  inter- 
course between  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished pretensions  of  all 
kinds, — poets,  physicians,  law- 
yers, deans,  historians,  actors, 
temporal  and  spiritual  peers. 
House  of  Commons  men,  men 

*  "  It  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  nobleman, 
"an  intimate  friend  of  Reynolds,  had 
"  strangely  conceived  in  his  mind  such  a 
"formidable  idea  of  all  those  per&ons 
"who  had  gained  great  feme  as  literary 
'Sjharacters,  that  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua 
"say  he  verily  believed  he  could  no 
"more  have  prevailed  upon  this  noble 
"person  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with 
"Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  than  with  two 
"tygers."  Northcote's  Life  of  Beffttolds, 
I.  329.  This  is  repeated  in  Hazlitt's  (km- 
versaiions  (39-42),  the  nobleman  being  de- 
scribed as  "Lord  B — ,  and  a  man  of  good 
"information  too," 
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of  science,  men  of  letters,  pain- 
ters, philosophers,  musicians, 
and  lovers  of  the  arts, — meeting 
on  a  gpround  of  hearty  ease, 
good-humour,  and  pleasantry, 
which  exalts  my  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Reynolds.  It  was  no 
prim  fine  table  he  set  them  down 
to.  There  was  little  order  or 
arrangement;  there  was  more 
abundance  than  elegance;  and  a 
happy  freedom  thrust  conven- 
tionalism aside.  Often  was  the 
tlinner-board,  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight,  required  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen; for  often,  on  the  very  eve 
of  dinner,  would  Sir  Joshua  tempt 
afternoon  visitors  with  intima- 
tion that  Johnson,  or  Garrick,  or 
Goldsmith  was  to  dine  there. 
Nor  was  the  want  of  seats  the 
only  difficulty.  A  want  of  knives 
ana  forks,  of  plates  and  glasses, 
as  often  succeeded.  In  some- 
thing of  the  same  style,  too,  was 
the  attendance;  the  "two  or 
*Uhree  occasional  domestics" 
were  undisciplined;  the  kitchen 
had  to  keep  pace  with  the  visi- 
tors; and  it  was  easy  to  know 
the  guests  best  acquainted  with 
the  house,  by  their  never  failing 
to  call  instantly  for  beer,  bread, 
or  wine,  that  they  might  get 
them  before  the  first  course  was 
over,  and  the  worst  confusion 
began.  Once  Sir  Joshua  was 
prevailed  upon  to  furnish  his 
table  more  amply  with  dinner 
glasses  and  decanters,  and  some 
saving  of  time  they  proved;  yet, 
as  these  "accelerating  utensils" 
were  demolished  in  the  course 
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of  service,  he  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  replace  them. 
"But  such  trifling  embarrass- 
"ments,"  added  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  describing  them  to  --- — 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  "on-  ^^^^ 
"ly  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity 
"and  singular  pleasure  of  the 
"entertainment."  It  was  not  the 
wine,  dishes,  and  cookery,  it  was 
not  the  fish  and  venison,  that 
were  talked  of  or  recommended; 
those  social  hours,  that  irregular 
convivial  talk,  had  matter  of 
higher  relish,  and  fare  more 
eagerly  enjoyed.  And  amid  all 
the  animated  bustle  of  his  guests, 
the  host  sat  perfectly  composed; 
always  attentive  to  what  was 
said,  never  minding  what  was 
eat  or  drunk,  and  leaving  every 
one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble 
for  himself.  Though  so  severe 
a  deafness  had  resulted  from 
cold  caught  on  the  continent  in 
early  life  as  to  compel  the  use  of 
a  trumpet,  Reynolas  profited  by 
its  use  to  hear  or  not  to  hear,  or 
as  he  pleased  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of  both,  and  keep  his 
own    equanimity   undisturbed.* 

*  Talking  of  melancholy,  Johnson 
said,  ''Some  men,  and  very  thinking  men 
"too,  have  not  those  vexing  thoughts. 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same  all  the 
"year  round.  Beauclerc,  except  when 
''ill  and  in  pain,  is  the  same."  Boswell, 
VI.  120;  and  see  vn.  11.  On  this  latter 
occasion  he  joined  Burke  with  Reynolds, 
"lam  not  so  myself,"  he  added,  "but 
"  this  I  do  not  mention  commonly."  As 
to  Reynolds's  trumpet,  let  me  quote  the 
example  of  Le  Sage:  "H  faisoit  usage 
"d'nn  cornet  quMl  appellait  son  bien- 
"faiteur.  'Quand  je  trouve,'  disait-il, 
"  'des  visages  nouveaux,  et  que  j'esp^re 
"  'rencontrer  des  gens  d^espritj  je  tieM 
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"He  is  the  same  all  the  year 

<* round,''    exclaimed    Johnson, 

with  honest  envy.     "In  illness 

"and  in  pain,  he  is  still 

•- "the  same.    Sir,  he  is  the 

>Et.42.  «]^Qst  invulnerable  man  I 
"know;  the  man  with  whom,  if 
"you  should  quarrel,  you  will 
"find  the  most  difficulty  how  to 
"abuse."  Nor  was  this  praise 
obtained  by  preference  of  any, 
but  by  cordial  respect  to  all;  for 
in  Reynolds  there  was  as  little  of 
the  sycophant  as  of  the  tyrant. 
However  high  the  rank  of  the 
guests  invited,  he  waited  for 
none.  His  dinners  were  served 
always  precisely  at  five  o'clock. 
His  was  not  the  fashionable  ill- 
breeding,  says  Mr.  Courtenay, 
"which  coula  wait  an  hour  for 
"two  or  three  persons  of  title," 
and  put  the  rest  of  the  company 
out  of  humour  by  the  inviaious 
distinction.  * 

Such  were  the  'memorable 
meetings,  less  frequent  at  first 
than  they  afterwards  became, 
from  which  Goldsmith  was  now 
rarely  absent.  Here  appeared 
the  dish  of  peas  one  day  that 
were  anything  but  their  natural 
colour,  and  which  one  of  Beau- 

**  *mon  comet;  quand  ce  sent  des  sots, 
"  *je  le  reserve,  et  je  lea  d^fie  de  m'en- 
***nriyer.'" 

*  His  biogn*apher  Farington  estimates 
his  Leicester-square  expenses  at  2000/.  a 
year,  *'a  considerable  snm  according  to 
*'■  the  value  of  money  at  that  time ;  but  he 
"wisely  judged  that  to  be  a  prudent  ex- 
"penditure,  which  procured  him  such 
"advantages."  (clxxxv.)  Malone  re- 
membered a  party  of  fifteen  assembled 
round  his  table  at  dinner,  of  whom 
twelve  were  notably  distinguished  men. 
(lxxxii.) 


clerc's  waggish  friends  recom- 
mended should  be  sent  to  Ham- 
mersmith, because  "  that  was  the 
"way  to  Tumham  Green  [turn 
"'em  green]."  It  was  said  in  a 
whisper  to  Goldsmith;  and  so 
tickled  and  delighted  him  that 
he  resolved  to  pass  it  off  for  his 
own  at  the  house  of  Burke,  who 
had  a  mighty  relish  for  a  bad 
pun.*    But  when  the  time  came 

♦  "The  noxious  streams  of  St. 
"Stephen's,"  writes  Lord  Charlemont, 
congratulating  Burke  on  the  parliament 
tary  recess,  "are  changed  for  the  pore 
"air  of  Gregories,  oratory  yields  to 
"table-talk,  and  a  bad  pun  now  takes 
"place  of  all  other  ligiires  of  speech." 
Burke  Correspondence,  1. 166.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  weakness ,  and  thought  better  of 
the  witty  and  the  wise  for  condescending 
to  it?  Dry  den  said  {Gent  Mag.  ii.  643) 
that  he  never  knew  the  wisest  man  who 
had  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  good  pun, 
lose  the  opportunity;  and  I  believe  him. 
"I  will  tell  you  a  good  thing,"  says  Swift 
to  Stella,  "I  said  to  my  Lord  Carteret. 

"  '  So ,'  says  he ,  '  my  Lord came  up 

"  'to  me,  and  asked  me,*  &c.    *No,*  said 

"  1 ,   '  my  Lord never  did ,  nor  ever 

"  '  can  come  up  to  you.'— We  aU  pun  here 
"sometimes.  Lord  Carteret  set  down 
"Prior  the  other  day  in  his  chariot,  and 
"  Prior  thanked  him  for  his  charloty ;  that 
"was  fit  for  Dilly."  (Dillon  Ashe,  an 
inordinately  punning  parson  of  those 
days.)  Works,  ii.  139.  Again,  in  one  of 
his  letters :  "But  Pll  tell  you  a  good  pan. 
"A  fellow  hard  by  pretends  to  cure 
"agrues;  and  has  set  out  a  sign,  and 
"  spells  it  egoes.  A  gentleman  and  I  ob- 
"  serving  it ,  he  said ,  '  How  does  that  fel- 
"  *low  pretend  to  cure  agues?'  I  said  I 
"  did  not  know,  but  1  was  sure  it  was  not 
"by  a  spell"  This  last  was  indeed  ad- 
mirable. But  the  execrable  are  often 
worthy  of  all  applause  (see  Swift's  Works, 
m.  134-136;  n.  129;  xm.  387-433;  xv.  361 ; 
and  his  Correspondence  passim)  ^  and  I 
know  none  more  atrocious  than  may 
frequently  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  not  object,  if,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  promise  made  {ante,  i.  289),  I 
here  subjoin  one  or  two   examples  of 
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DINNERS  AND  TALK. 


for  repeating  it,  he  had  unluckily 
forgotten  the  point,  and  fell  into 

Burke's  puns ,  partly  to  refute  Johnson's 
charge  that  he  had  no  humour,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  what  was  undoubtedly 
one  source  of  the  liking  between  Burke 
and  Goldsmith,— their  common  love  of  a 
joke ,  and  indifference  whether  a  bad  or 
good  one.  "When,"  says  Boswell  (iv. 
29) ,  " Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his  dayi  of  tumul- 
*'tuou8  opposition,  was  borne  upon  the 
"shoulders  of  the  mob,  Mr.  Burke  (as 
•  "Mr.  Wilkes  told  me  himself,  with  clas- 
"sical  admiration)  applied  to  him  what 
"Horace  says  of  Pindar, — '  numerisqiio 
"  'fertur  Lkob  sohitis.'  "  This  was  ex- 
cellent ,  and  what  Reynolds  truly  called 
dignifying  a  pun.  The  next,  though  also 
classical ,  is  less  successfal.  He  said  that 
"Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  descrip- 
"tion  of  a  good  desirable  manor:  'Est 
"  *  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique 
"  ^ fines;'  that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the 
"  tithes  and  certain  fines."  (vii.  176.)  A 
third  was  in  answer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales ,  who ,  having  asked  Burke  if  a 
toastmaster  was  not  absolute,  was  an- 
swered ,  "  Yes ,  jiire  de  vino."  See  also 
post,  chap.  xvn.  I  again  quote  Boswell. 
"  I  told  him  I  had  seen ,  at  a  blue-siocking 
** assembly,  a  number  of  ladies  sitting 
**  round  a  worthy  and  tall  friend  of  ours 
"(Mr.  Langton),  listening  to  his  litera- 
"ture.  'Ay,'  said  he,  ' like  maids  round 
"  *a  May-pole.'"  (iv.  28.)  For  one  of 
Burke's  puns  which  has  relation  to  a 
notorious  quack  of  that  day.  Doctor 
Rock ,  squibbed  and  laughed  at  in  Letter 
LiXViii.  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Croker.  Burke  one 
day  called  the  noble-hearted  whig  phy- 
sician Brocklosby ,  Doctor  Hock ,  and  on 
his  taking  some  offence  at  this  disre- 
putable appellation,  Burke  undertook  to 
prove  algebraically  that  Rock  was  his 
proper  name,  thus:  "Brock — b=Rock,  or 
*' Brock  less  b,  makes  Rock.  Q.E.D." 
Croker,  776.  Others  by  Burke  have  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  my  narrative ,  or 
will  hereafter  do  so,  and  on  the  whole 
we  may  hardly  doubt  that  Reynolds  had 
good  ground  for  his  remark  that  he  had 
often  heard  Burke  say ,  in  the  course  of 
an  evening,  ten  good  things,  each  of 
which  would  have  served  a  noted  wit 
(whom  he  named)  to  live  upon  for  a 
twelvemonth. 


139 


hapless  confusion.  "That  is  the 
"way  to  ma^e  'em  green,"  he 
said;  but  no  one  laughed:  "I 
"mean  that  is  the  road  to  ,^^^ 
"  turn  'em  green,"  he  blun- 


dered out:  but  still  no  '^'•'♦«- 
one  laughed:  and,  as  Beauclerc 
tells  the  story,  he  started  up  dis- 
concerted, and  abruptly  quitted 
the  table.  A  tavern  he  would 
often  q^uit,  Hawkins  informs  us, 
if  his  jokes  were  unsuccessful; 
though  at  the  same  time  he 
would  generally  preface  them, 
as  with  an  instinctive  distrust  of 
their  effect,  "now  I'll  tell  you  a 
"story  of  myself,  which  some 
"people  laugh  at  and  some  do 
"not."  The  worthy  knight  adds 
a  story  something  like  Beau- 
clerc's,  which  he  says  occurred 
at  the  breaking  up  of  one  of 
those  tavern  evenings,  when  he 
entreated  the  company  to  sit 
down,  and  told  them  if  they 
would  call  for  another  bottle 
they  should  hear  one  of  his  bon- 
mots.  It  turned  out  to  be  what 
he  had  said  on  hearing  of  old 
Sheridan's  habit  of  practising  his 
stage-gestures  in  a  room  hung 
round  with  ten  looking-glasses, 
"then  there  were  ten  ugly  fel- 
"lows  together;"  whereupon, 
everybody  remaining  silent,  he 
asked  why  they  did  not  laugh, 
"which  they  not  doing,  he  with- 
"out  tasting  the  wine  left  the 
"room  in  anger."* 

*  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  418. .  That 
the  Sheridan  story  was  a  favourite  with 
him  might  be  inferred  from  the  allusion 
to  it  introduced  in  one  of  his  early  let- 
ters to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Lawder,  ante,  i. 
106. 
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But  all  this,  even  if  correctly 
reported,  was  less  the  sensitive- 
ness of  ill-nature  than  the  sudden 
1 770.    shame  of  exaggerated  self- 

'—  distrust.   Poor  Goldsmith! 

^^4^  He  could  never  acquire 
what  it  is  every  one's  duty  to 
learn,  the  making  light  of  petty 
annoyances.  Consider,  Str,  how 
insignificant  this  will  appear  a  twelve- 
month hence,*  was,  on  such  oc- 

*  BoswOl,  n.  204-6.  "I  have  tried  it 
"frequently,"  adds  Boswell,  "with  good 
"effect."  For  much  of  the  same  prac- 
tical wisdom ,  invaluable  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life ,  he  and  all  of  us  are  not 
less  indebted  to  Johnson.  Here  is  an- 
other precious  piece  of  counsel.  "  When 
"any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or 
"perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  upon  you, 
"make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  com- 
" plaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to 
"hide  it;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it, 
"you  will  drive  it  away.  Be  always 
"  busy."  And  see  v.  333 ;  Vn.  302.  Bos- 
well  had  a  habit  of  low  spirits,  very 
sincere  in  its  way,  I  have  no  doubt, 
though  Johnson  had  no  toleration  for  it. 
"I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this 
"hypocrisy  of  mlsenr,"  he  says  to  him  on 
one  occasion.  "What  have  you  to  do 
"with  liberty  and  necessity?  or  what 
"more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
"it?"  (viii.  42-3).  Still  poor  Bozzy 
would  fall  again  into  his  fit,  and  ask  him 
what  was  the  use  of  all  the  trouble  men 
took  for  objects  of  pursuit  in  themselves 
indifferent.  "Sir,"  said  he  in  an  ani- 
mated tone,  "it  is  driving  on  the  system 
"of  life."  (vm.  90).  So ,  when  Boswell 
consulted  him  as  to  a  dispute  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved ,  he  was  re- 
minded that  life  is  but  short,  and  no  time 
can  be  afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of 
real  sorrow,  or  contests  upon  questions 
seriously  momentous.  "Let  us  not  throw 
"  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless  re- 
"sentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold 
"  out  longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It 
"  is  best  not  to  be  angry ;  and  best,  in  the 
"next  place,  to  be  quickly  reconciled." 
(vi.  219).  In  the  same  spirit  of  consum- 
mate good  sense  was  his  counsel  to  Bos- 
well, on  another  occasion,  "Make  the 


casions,  the  precious  saying  of 
Johnson;  who,  if  he  often  in- 
flicted the  vexation,  was  com- 
monly the  first  to  suggest  its  re- 
medy. But  Goldsmith  never  lost 
his  over-sensitive  nature.  His 
very  suspicions  involved  him  in 
unreserved  disclosures  which  re- 
vealed *the  unspoiled  simplicity 
of  his  heart.  Alas!  that  the 
subtle  insight  which  is  so  able 
to  teach  others,  should  so  often 
be  powerless  to  guide  itself! 
Could  Goldsmith  only  have  been 
as  indifferent  as  he  was  earnest, 
as  impudent  as  he  was  frank ,  he 
might  have  covered  effectually 
every  imperfection  in  his  charac- 
ter. Could  he  but  have  prac- 
tised in  his  person  any  part  of 
the  exquisite  address  he  pos- 
sessed with  his  pen,  not  an  ob- 
jection would  have  been  heard 
against  him.*  But  when  the  pen 

"most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
"yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are 
"above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes 
"which  are  below  you.  Go  steadily  for- 
"  wards  with  lawful  business  or  honest 
"diversions."  And  see  vi.  47.  But 
among  all  the  various  proofs  of  John- 
son^s  manly  practical  wisdom,  I  know 
none  that  affects  me  more  than  the  re- 
mark he  makes ,  when ,  the  year  before 
Goldsmith's  death,  BoswelVs  trouble- 
some kindness  had  reminded  him  of  his 
birthday ,  and  it  occurs  to  him ,  after  re- 
calling a  gloomy  retrospect  of  threescore 
and  four  years,  in  which  little  has  been 
done  and  little  enjoyed ,  a  life  diversified 
by  misery ,  spent  part  in  the  sluggishness 
of  penury  and  part  under  the  violence 
of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  im- 
portunate distress — *' But  perhaps  I  am 
"  better  than  J  should  have  been  if  J  had 
"  been  less  afflicted.  With  this  1  wiU  irg 
**to  be  contmt."  Letters  to  Mrs.  Fiosm', 
1.134. 

*  Rochester  expressed  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  thid  in  speaking  of  DtmdwoU, 
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was  put  down,  the  enchanter 
was  without  his  wand,  and  an 
ordinary  mortal  like  the  rest  of 
us.  That  consciousness  of  self 
which  so  often  gives  the  charm 
and  the  truth  to  his  creations, 
was  the  very  thing  over  which 
he  stumbled  when  he  left  the 
fanciful  and  walked  into  the  real 
world.  All  then  became  patent, 
and  a  prey  to  critics  the  reverse 
of  generous.  He  wore  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve.  "Sir,  rather 
"than  not  speak,  he  will  talk  of 
"what  he  knows  himself  to  be 
"ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in 
"exposing  him.''*  He  could  not 
conceal  what  was  uppermost  in 
his  mindj  says  Davies ;  he  blurted 
it  out,  says  Johnson,  to  see  what 
became  of  it.  Thus  when  Haw- 
kins tells  us  that  he  heard  him 
say  in  company,  "Yesterday  I 
**  heard  an  excellent  story  and 

when  he  said  that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he 
wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he 
w^onld  have  had  more  wit  and  humour 
than  any  other  poet;  and  measuring 
Goldsmith  by  Shadwell ,  we  surely  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  relative 
accomplishments  and  deficiencies  of 
each. 

♦  "I  wonder,"  rejoined  Boswell ,  who 
had  drawn^forth  this  remark  by  one  of 
his  own  to* the  same  effect,  "if  he  feels 
**that  he  exposes  himself.  If  he  was  with 
"  two  tailors"— "Or  with  two  founders," 
said  Johnson,  interrupting  him,  '*he 
**  would  fall  a-talking  on  the  method  §t 
"making  cannon,  though  both  of  them 
"would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know 
"what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of."  "We 
"were,"  adds  Boswell,  "very  social  and 
"merry  in  his  room  this  forenoon." 
(iv.  309-10).  But  does  not  the  last  re- 
mark give  us  the  clue  to  that  conscious 
humour  of  exaggeration ,  which  was  for 
the  most  part  habitually  indulged  in  by 
"the  set"  when  •  any  of  Goldsmith's 
foibles  came  under  remark? 


"would  relate  it  naw  if  I  thought 
"any  of  you  able  to  understand 
"it,"*  the  idea  conveyed  is 
not  an  impertinence,  but 
simply  that  the  company,  ^^^°' 
including  Hawkins,  was  a  ^'^a. 
very  stupid  one.  Yet  if  we  would 
have  politeness  perfectly  de- 
fined, we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
writings  of  the  man  who  thus 
imperfectly  practised  it.  Never 
was  the  distinction  better  put 
than  where  he  tells  us  why  cere- 
mony should  be  different  in 
every  country  while  true  polite- 
ness is  everywhere  the  same, 
because  the  former  is  but  the 
artificial  help  which  ignorance 
assumes  to  imitate  the  latter, 
which  is  the  result  of  good  sense 
and  goodnature.**     Unhappily 

*  "The  company  laughed,  and  one 
"of  them  said,  'Doctor,  you  are  very 
"  'rude,'  but  he  made  no  apology.  He 
"once  complained  to  a  friend  in  these 
"words:  *  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  man; 
"  'I  said,  in  his  hearing,  that  there  were 
"  'no  good  writers  among  the  Italians, 
"  'and  he  said  to  one  that  sat  near  him 
"  '  that  I  was  very  ignorant.'  "  Sir  John 
ffatokim ,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
life,  CLXXVi. 

**  "  A  person  possessed  of  those  quali- 
"ties,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court, 
"  is  truly  agreeable ;  and  if  without  them, 
"  would  continue  a  clown,  though  he  had 
"been  all  his  life  a  gentleman  usher." 
Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xxxix.  I  may 
remark  that  Northcote  the  painter,  one 
of  the  last  celebrities  in  our  day  i^ho 
could  speak  familiarly  of  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  as  of  men  he  had  known,  ex- 
hibited just  the  reverse  of  the  distinction 
noted  in  the  text.  "I  have  lived  on  his 
"conversation,"  saysHazlitt,  "wlthun- 
"  diminished  relish  ever  since  I  can  re- 
"  member, — and  one  of  his  tetes-d-tetes 
"would  at  any  time  make  an  Essay;  but 
"he  cannot  himself  write,  because  he 
"loses  himself  in  the  connecting  pas- 
"sages,  is  fearful  pf  the  effect,  and  WAnta 
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it  was  the  best  part  of  his  own 
nature  which  he  too  often  laid 
aside,  when  he  left  the  society  of 
himself  for  that  of  his 
-J-L^  friends.  "  Good  heavens, 
iEt.42.  "Mr.  Foote,"  exclaimed  a 
lively  actress  at  the  Haymarket, 
"what  a  humdrum  kind  of  man 
"Doctor  Goldsmith  appears  to 
"be  in  our  green-room,  com- 
"  pared  with  the  figure  he  makes 
"m  his  poetry!"  "The  reason 
"of  that,  madam,"  repHed  the 
manager,  "is,  because  the  Muses 
"are  better  companions  than  the 
"Players."*  Thinking  his  com- 
panions more  stupid  than  his 
thoughts,  it  certainly  was  not  his 
business  to  say  so ;  yet  he  could 
not  help  awkwardly  saying  it. 
His  mind  relieved  itself,  as  a 
necessity,  of  all  that  lay  upon  it. 
His  kindly  purposes,  and  simple 
desires ;  his  sympathies  to  assist 
others,  and  his  devices  to  make 
better  appearance  for  himself; 
his  innocent  distrusts,  and  amus- 
ing vanities;  the  sense  of  his  own 
undeserved  disadvantages,  and 
vexation  at  others'  as  undeserved 

"  the  habit  of  bringing  his  ideas  into  one 
"  focus  or  point  of  view. . .  His  conversa- 
'-^  tion  might  be  called  piciure'talking.  He 
'^  has  always  some  pet  allusion  or  anec- 
"  dote.  A  young  engraver  came  into  his 
"room  the  other  day,  with  a  pilnt 
'*  which  he  had  put  into  the  crown  of  his 
''hat,  in  order  not  to  crumple  it,  and  he 
"  said  it  had  been  nearly  blown  away  in 
"  passing  along  the  street.  *  You  put  me 
"  Mn  mind,^  said  Northcote,  'of  a  bird- 
"  '  catcher  at  Plymouth ,  who  used  to  put 
"  '  the  birds  he  had  caught  into  his  hat  to 
'* '  bring  them  home ,  and  one  day  meet- 
»•  *  ing  my  fSetther  in  the  road ,  he  pulled 
"  '  off  his  hat  to  make  him  alow  bow,  and 
"  'all  the  birds  flew  away.'  " 
*  Cooke's  Memoir 6  of  FooU,  m.  78. 


success:  everything  sprang  to 
his  lips,*  and  it  was  only  from 
himself  he  could  conceal  any- 
thing. 

Even  Burke  could  not  spare 
that  weakness,  nor  refrain  ft-ora 
practising  upon  it,  not  very  justi- 
fiably, for  tne  amusement  of  his 
friends.  He  and  an  Irish  ac- 
quaintance (who  lived  to  be 
Colonel  O'Moore,  to  tell  the 
anecdote  to  Mr.  Croker,  and  per- 
haps to  colour  it  a  little)  were 
walking  to  dine  one  day  witli 
Reynolds,  when,  on  arriving  in 
Leicester-square,  they  saw  Gold- 
smith, also  on  his  way  to  the 
same  dinner  party,  standing  near 
a  crowd  of  people  who  were 
staring  and  shouting  at  some 
foreign  women  in  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  hotels.  "Observe 
"Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to 
O'Moore,  "and  mark  what  passes 
"between  him  and  me  by-and- 
"bye  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They 
passed  on,  and  were  soon  joined 
at  Reynolds's  by  Goldsmith, 
whom  Burke  affected  to  receive 
very  coolly.  "This  seemed  to 
"vex  poor  Goldsmith,"  says  the 
narrator  of  the  story;  and  he 
begged  Mr.  Burke  would  tell 
him  how  he  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  offend  him.  Burke  ap- 
peared very  reluctant  to  speak; 

*  One  of  the  stodes  related  of  him  is 
that  he  was  dining 'bne  day  in  the  c\tj 
with  a  very  wesSthy  carcass  butcher 
(doubtless  one  of  his  friends  of  the  Wed- 
nesday-club) ,  when ,  without  attempting 
to  conceal  his  amazement  at  the  splen- 
dour of  the  house  and  the  entertainment, 
he  asked  his  host  openly  before  several 
strangers,  "How  much  a  year  he  made 
"  by  his  business  ?  "    Eurofi.  Mag.  xix.  9*. 
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but,  after  a  good  deal  of  press 
ing,  said  that  "he  was  really 
"ashamed  to  keep  up  an  in 
"timacy  with  one  who  could  be 
**  guilty  of  such  monstrous  indis- 
"cretions  as  Goldsmith  had  just 
"exhibited  in  the  square/'  With 
great  earnestness  Goldsmith  pro- 
tested himself  unconscious  of 
what  was  meant.  "Why,"  said 
Burke,  "did  you  not  exclaim,  as 
"you  were  looking  up  at  those 
"women,  what  stupid  beasts  the 
"crowd  must  be  for  staring  with 
"  such  admiration  at  those  painted 
^^  Jezebels ^  while  a  man  of  your 
"talents  passed  by  unnoticed?" 
"Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend," 
exclaimed  Goldsmith  horror- 
struck,  "1  did  not  say  so?" 
"Nay,"  returned  Burke,  "if  you 
"had  not  said  so,  how  should  I 
"have  known  it?"  "That's  true," 
answered  Goldsmith,  with  great 
humility:  "I  am  very  sorry;  it 
**  was  very  fooHsh.  /  do  recollect 
^*'that  something  of  t/ie  kind  passed 
^^  through  my  mind,  biU  I  did  not 
^Uhink  I  had  uttered  it.''*  The 
anecdote  is  more  creditable  to 
Goldsmith,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  in  his  character  it  un- 
questionably reveals,  than  to 
Burke,  to  whose  disadvantage  it 
was  probably  afterwards  remem- 
bered. It  should  be  added  that 
Burke  had  a  turn  for  ridicule  of 
that  kind;  and  got  up  a  more 
good-humoured  trick  against 
Goldsmith  at  his  own  house,  not 
long  after  this,  in  which  a  hvely 
kinswoman  was  played  off  as 
a  raw  Irish  authoress,  arrived 
*  Cioker's  Bostrell,  Ul, 


expressly  to  see  "the  great 
"Goldsmith,"  to  praise  him,  and 
get  his  subscription  to  her 
poems,  which,  with  liberal 
return  of  the  praise  (for 
several  she*  had  read  out  ^^'  *'• 
aloud),  the  simple  poet  gave, 
abusing  them  heartily  the  in- 
stant she  was  gone.  Garrick 
founded  a  farce  upon  the  in- 
cident, which  with  the  title  of 
the  Irish  IVidow  was  played  in 
1772.* 

Not  always  at  a  disadvantage, 
however,  was  Goldsmith  in  these 
social  meetings.  At  times  he 
took  the  lead,  and  kept  it,  to 
even  Johnson's  annoyance.  "The 
"misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  con- 
"versation,"  he  would  say  on 
such  occasions,  "is  this:  he 
"goes  on  without  knowing  how 
"he  is  to  get  off.  His  genius 
"is  great,  but  his  knowledge 
"is  small.  As  they  say  of  a 
"generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 

*  For  the  sake  of  one  or  two  allusions 
in  it  worth  preserving,  I  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Hoadly  to  Garrick  (2nd 
Nov.  1772)  written  on  the  occasion  of  this 
farce.  "  I  bear  your  Irish  Widoxo  was  at 
"first  too  Irish — i.e.  too  impudent — and 
"ihany  defalcations  were  necessary.  I 
"  see  it  goes  on ;  but  whether  it  runs  or 
"limps,  I  cannot  judge.  By  the  story  of 
"  it  in  the  News ,  the  principal  scene  must 
"be  from  the  Mcmnge  Force  of  Moli^re; 
"  and  the  lady  being  her  own  champion, 
"must,  one  would  imagine ,  be  from  my 
"  farce  of  that  name  (the  hint  at  least), 
"which  you  remember  I  once  read  to 
"you,  in  days  of  yore,  at  poor  Peg  Wof- 
"fington's  lodgings.  A  gentleman  told 
"me  the  other  day  that  you  had  said  you 
"never  saw  such  good  acting  as  Beck- 
"  ford's  when  he  made  his  speech  to  the 
"King,  at  which  you  was  present.  Is  it 
"true?  I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 
Ganick  Correspondence,  i.  dSO-OU. 
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"not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Gold- 
•* smith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
"knowing.  He  would  not  keep 
"his  knowledge  to  him- 
-^^^"self."*  This  is  not  the 
^t42.  ^^y  ^^  characterise  the 
talk  of  an  "idiot."  Indeed, 
sometimes,  when  the  humour 
suited  him,  he  would  put  even 
Burke's  talk  at  the  same  disad- 
vantage as  Goldsmith's.  Men- 
tioning the  latter  as  not  agree- 
able, because  it  was  always  for 
fame;  "and  the  man  who  does 
"so  never  can  be  pleasing,  the 
"man  who  talks  to  unburden  his 
"mind  is  the  man  to  delight 
**you;"  he  would  add  that  "an 
"eminent  friend  of  ours''  (so 
Boswell  generally  introduces 
Burke)  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
would  otherwise  make  him,  be- 
cause he  talked  partly  from 
ostentation:**  and,  before  the 
words  were  forgotten  (the  next 
day,  if  in  better  humour),  would 
not  hesitate  to  put  forth  Burke's 
talk  as  emphatically  the  ebulli- 
tion of  his  mind,  as  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction, and  indulged  only  be- 
cause his  mind  was  full.*** 
Such  remarks  and  comparisons 
at  the  least  make  it  manifest  that 
Goldsmith's  conversation  was 
not  the  folly  which  it  is  too  often 
assumed  to  have  been;  though 

*  BosweU,  m.  233. 
**  BosweU,  VII.  78. 

*♦*  Boa.  vm.  155.  Here  he  was  con- 
traBting  Bnrke  with  Charles  Pox,  whom 
he  held  to  have  been  somewhat  spoiled 
as  a  talker  in  private  by  his  extra- 
ordinary public  success. 


doubtless  it  was  sometimes  too 
ambitious,  and  fell  short  of  the 
effort  implied  in  it.  He  did  not 
keep  sufficiently  in  mind  the 
precious  advice  for  which  Lady 
Pomfret  was  so  grateful  to  the 
good  old  lady  who  gave  it  to  her. 
When  she  had  notlung  to  say,  to 
say  nothing.*  "I  fired  at  them 
"all,  and  did  not  make  a  hit;  I 
"angled  all  night,  but  I  caught 
"nothing!"  was  his  own  candid 
remark  to  little  Cradock  on  one 
occasion.**  With  a  greater 
show  of  justice  than  he  cared 
generally  to  afford  him  in  this 
matter,  Johnson  laid  his  failure, 
on  other  occasions,  rather  to  the 
want  of  temper  than  the  want  of 
power.  "Goldsmith  should  not," 
he  said,  "be  for  ever  attempt- 
"ing  to  shine  in  conversation; 
"he  has  not  temper  for  it,  he  is 
"so  much  mortified  when  he 
"fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is 
"composed  partly  of  skill,  partly 
"of  chance;  a  man  may  be  beat 
"at  times. by  one  who  has  not 
"the  tenth  part  of  his  wit. 
"Now,  Goldsmith  putting  him- 
"self  against  another,  is  like  a 
"man  laying  a  hundred  to  one, 
"who  cannot  spare  the  hundred. 
"It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while  . . . 
"When  Goldsmith  contends,  if 
"he  gets  the  better  it  is  a  very 
"little  addition  to  a  man  of  his 
"literary  reputation;  if  he  does 
"not  get  the  better,  he  is  miser- 
'*ably  vexed."  *** 
It  should  be  added  that  there 

♦  Lady  Pomfret's  Letters,  n.  161. 
**  Memoirs,  i.  231 ;  iv.  280, 

***  Bos.  m.  279.         * 
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were  other  causes  than  these  for 
Goldsmith's  frequent  vexation. 
Miss  Reynolds  relates  that  she 
overheard  a  gentleman  at  her 
brother's  table,  to  whom  he  was 
talking  his  best,  suddenly  stop 
him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
with  "Hush!  Hush!  Doctor  John- 
^*son  is  going  to  say  some- 
** thing."*  The  like  was  over- 
heard (unless  this  be  the  original 
story  adapted  to  her  purpose 
by  Miss  Reynolds)  at  the  first 

*  "Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  have  much 
"more  kindness  for  Goldsmith,  than 
**Qoldsm!th  had  for  him.  He  always 
"  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson, 
"particnlarly  when  in  company  with 
"people  of  any  consequence,  always  as  if 
"impressed  with  some  fear  of  disgrace; 
"and,  indeed,  well  he  might.  I  have 
"  been  witness  to  many  mortiiications  he 
"has  suffered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  com- 
"pany."  Groker^ a  Boswell,  821.  I  suspect 
the  mortification  described  in  the  text, 
however,  to  bo  another  instance  of  the 
compilation  of  this  lady's  Recollections 
from  already  existing  anecdotes,  and  that 
her  story  is  but  another  form  of  Bos- 
well's.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  a 
trick  with  everybody  that  had  lived  in 
his  time  to  repeat  old  stories  of  Gold- 
smith ae  occurrences  within  their  own 
experience.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  the  author 
of  Love  and  Madness ,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1816,  represented  himself  to  Charles 
Nodier  as  Oliver's  greatest  friend,  though 
I  do  not  find  evidence  of  his  having 
known  him  at  all ;  and  in  his  charming 
little  memoir  Nodier  says :  "  Le  chevalier 
**  Croft,  qui  avait  ^t^  le  meilleur  ami  de 
"Goldsmith,  et  qui  mt^ritait  bien  de 
"I'^tre,  m'a  dit  souvent  que  le  systfeme 
**de  Goldsmith  dtait  d'obliger  jusqu'au 
**  point  de  se  mettre  exactement  dans 
"la  position  de  I'indigent  qu'il  avait 
"  secouru;  et  quand  on  lui  reprochait  ces 
"libdralitds  imprudentes,  par  lesquelles 
''il  se  substituait  k  la  d^tresse  d'un  in- 
**conuu,  il  se  contentait  de  rdpondre: 
"  *  J'ai  des  ressources,  raoi,  et  ce  mal- 
**  •  heuroux  n'avait  de  ressources  que 
"*moi.'"    16-17. 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times.  II. 
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Academy  dinner;  when  a  Swiss 
named  Moser,  the  first  keeper  ap- 
pointed, interrupted  him  "when 
"talking  with  fluent  viva- 
"city"  to  claim  silence  for  ^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  seeing  -^'^z- 
the  latter  roll  himself  as  if  about 
to  speak  ("Stay,  stay,  Toctor 
"Shonson  is  going  to  zay  zome- 
thing"),  and  was  paid  back  for 
his  zeal  by  Goldsmith's  retort, 
"And  are  you  sure  you'll  com- 
^^prehend  what  he  says?"*  His 
happy  rebuke  of  a  similar  sub- 
serviency of  Boswell's,  that  he 
was  for  turning  into  a  monarchy 
what  ought  to  be  a  republic,  is 
recorded  by  Boswell  himself,** 
who  adds,  with  that  air  of 
patronage  which  is  now  so  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous,  "For  my  part 
"I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
"Goldsmith  talk  away  careless- 
"ly;"  and  upon  the  whole  evi- 
dence it  seems  clear  enough, 
that,  much  as  his  talk  suffered 
from  his  mal-address,  in  sub- 
stance it  was  not  in  general  be- 
low the  average  of  that  of  other 
celebrated  men.  Certainly,  there- 
fore, if  we  concede  some  truth 
to  the  Johnsonian  antithesis  which 
even  good-humoured  Langton 
repeats    so  complacently,    "No 

*  Boswell  adds,  "This  was,  no  doubt, 
"very  provoking,  especially  to  one  so 
"irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently 
"mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions 
"  of  indignation."    lu.  301. 

**  "  One  evening-,  in  a  circle  of  wits, 
"he  found  fault  with  me  for  talking  of 
"Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
"  unquestionable  superiority.  *  Sir ,'  said 
"  he ,  '  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of 
"'what  should  be  a  republic.'"  (in. 
300).    That  is  surely  very  happily  said. 

10 
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"man  was  more  foolish  when  he 
"had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or 
**more  wise  when  he  had,"  we 
must  yet  admit  it  with  due 
JI2^  allowance.  Walpole  said 
^'•^**  much  the  same  thing  of 
Hume,  whose  writings  he  thought 
so  superior  to  his  conversation 
that  he  protested  the  historian 
understood  nothing  till  he  had 
written  upon  it;*  and  even  of 
his  friend  Gray  he  said  he  was 
the  worst  company  in  the  world, 
for  he  never  talked  easily:  yet, 
in  the  sense  of  professed  talk, 
the  same  might  oe  said  of  the 
best  company  in  the  world,  for, 
in  the  mere  "cunning  fence"  of 
retort,  Walpole  himself  talked 
ill,  and  so  aid  Gay;  and  so  did 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift;  and  so 
dia  Hogarth  and  Addison.** 

*  Pinkerton's  Correspondence,  i.  70. 
**  Pope  says  of  Dryden  (in  Spencers 
Anecdotes)  that  he  was  "not  very  con- 
"versible;"  and  Dryden  describes  his 
own  talk  as  "  slow  and  doll."  ''  As  much 
** company  as  I  have  kept,"  says  Pope  of 
himself,  "  and  as  much  as  I  love  it,  I  love 
"  reading  better."  (Spence,  46,  Ed.  1820.) 
Walpole  describes  one  of  the  dullest 
days  he  ever  passed  to  have  been  be- 
tween "  tragedy  and  comedy ,"  when  he 
had  Gray  and  Hogarth  to  dine  with  him. 
The  one  wouldn't  talk,  and  the  other 
couldn't.  Gray  "  never  converses  easUy," 
he  said  on  another  occasion;  *'all  his 
"words  are  measured  and  chosen,  and 
"formed  into  sentences."  Collected  Let- 
ters, n.  240.  The  remark  in  the  text,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered ,  ap- 
plies to  conversation  in  the  sense  of  a 
professed  art ;  and  is  not  to  be  supposed 
to  imply  that  these  famous  men,  even 
though  they  were  not  expert  at  the  cun- 
ning fence  of  talk,  might  not  neverthe- 
less be  (as  Iiady  Mary  "Wortley  Montagu 
protests  Addison  was)  "the  best  com- 
"  pany  in  the  world."  Swift  gives  us  not 
a  bad  idea  of  at  least  one  quality  which 


Nothing  is  recorded  of  those 
men,  or  of  others  as  famous,  so 
clever  as  the  specimens  of  the 
talk  of  Goldsmith  which  Boswell 
himself  has  not  cared  to  forget. 
Nay,  even  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
admit,  that  "he  was  often  very 
"fortunate  in  his  witty  contests, 
"even  when  he  entered  the  lists 

with  Johnson  himself."  An  im- 
mortal instance  was  remembered 
by  Reynolds.  He,  Johnson,  and 
Goldsmith  were  together  one 
day,  when  the  latter  said  that  be 
thought  he  could  write  a  good 
fable;  mentioned  the  simplicity 
which  that  kind  of  composition 
requires;  and  observed  that  in 
most  fables  the  animals  intro- 
duced seldom  talk  in  character. 
"For  instance ,''  said  he,  **the 
"fable  of  the  little  fishes  who 
**saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads, 
"and,  envying  them,  petitioned 
"Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
"birds.  The  skill,"  he  con- 
tinued, "consists  in  making  them 
"talk  like  little  fishes."  At  this 
point  he  observed  Johnson  shak- 
ing his  sides  and  laughing,  where- 
upon he  made  this  home  thrust. 
"Why,  Mr.  Johnson,  this  is  not 
"so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think; 
"for  if  }fou  were  to  make  litde 
"fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
"Whales."*    This  was  giving 

must  have  made  Addison  amusing  com- 
pany, in  telling  us  that  Stella  had  a  trick 
which  she  learned  from  him,  of  always 
encouraging  a  man  in  absurdil^^ ,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  extricate  him.  And 
see  ante,  60  (note). 

*  The  remark  shows  what  a  ciq>ital 
book  Goldsmith^s  fairy  stories  for  chil- 
dren would  have  been  (ante,  1. 188,  note), 
and  what  a  loss  the  nursery  libraries  of 
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Johnson  what  Garrick  called  a 
forcible  hug,*  and  it  shook 
laughter  out  of  the  big  man  in 

this  kingdom  have  experienced.  Failing 
this,  however,  they  have  certainly  of  late 
had  a  substitute  well  deserving  of  men- 
tion here,  in  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy 
Taies.  I  do  not  admire  that  writer's 
novels  generally,  but  in  his  children's 
legends  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sur- 
prising sense  of  the  variety  of  being  that 
exists  in  the  universe ,  and  a  subtle  sym- 
pathy with  it.  So  intimate  a  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  us  of  the  feelings  of  ducks 
and  ducklings,  swans  and  storks,  mer- 
mans  and  mermaidens,  nightingales, 
flowers,  and  daisies,  even  of  slugs  and 
cuttlefish,  and  of  what  all  sorts  of 
animated  creatures  round  about  us  think, 
do ,  and  might  say  if  they  could  speak, 
that  one  begins  to  feel  as  Mrs.  Gulliver 
did  when  her  husband  returned  from 
Houynhnm  land.  Not  only  do  An- 
dersen's whales  and  little  fishes  and  bulls 
talk  all  in  character,  but  even  his 
vegetables.  His  green  peas  have  as  much 
conversational  character  as  his  ducks 
and  geese;  nay,  his  very  peg-tops  and 
balls  are  fiill  of  individuality.  A  "daisy" 
with  him  is  quite  a  sweet  creature  for 
the  pathetic  and  pastoral  beauty  of  her 
tongue:  and  one  of  his  "leather  balls"  is 
of  so  aristocratical  a  character,  that 
-when  proposals  are  made  to  her  by  a 
"peg-top,"  because  they  happen  to  have 
been  companions  in  the  same  drawer, 
she  indignantly  asks  him  whether  he  is 
aware  that  her  "father  and  mother  were 
** morocco  slippers,"  and  that  she  has 
"  cork  in  her  body."  Nor  can  I  enough 
admire  his  picture  of  the  stork  parading 
about  on  his  long  red  legs,  discoursing 
In  Egyptian,  which  language  he  had 
learned  from  his  mother.  Is  not  Egyp- 
tiaxL  the  very  language  that  by  way  of  ac- 
complishment a  stork  would  know  ?  But 
the  prince  of  all  his  stories,  for  its 
thorough  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
humbug,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
g^eat  and  small  vulgar  agree  to  cant 
about  what  they  do  not  believe,  is  the 
"Emperor's  New  Clothes,"  the  idea  of 
which  Andersen  seems  to  have  found  in 
an  earlier  German  tale.  I  commend  it  to 
all  readers. 
♦  BoweUt  ni.  274, 1 


his  own  despite.  But  in  truth 
no  one,  as  Boswell  has  admitted, 
could  take  such  "adventurous 
"liberties''  with  the  great  ^ 
social  despot,  "and  escape  ■  ^  °' 
"unpunished."*  Beau-  ^'•42- 
clerc  tells  us  that  on  Goldsmith 
originating,  one  day,  a  project 
for  a  third  theatre  in  London 
solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authors 
from  the  supposed  tyranny  of 
managers  (a  project  often  re- 
newed since,  and  always  sure  to 
fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
authors  themselves  become  man- 
agers, and  all  authors  cannot  be 
heard),  Johnson  treated  it  slight- 
ingly: upon  which  the  other  re- 
torted, "Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  no- 
" thing  to  you,  who  can  now 
"shelter    yourself    behind    the 

*  Stockdale  describes  an  argument 
between  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  at  Tom 
Davies's  dinner-table  this  year,  in  which, 
on  the  other  hand ,  one  may  perceive  the 
kind  of  subject  into  which  the  inferior 
disputant  often  blundered  indiscreetly, 
without  the  support  of  either  knowledge 
or  good  taste.  "Among  other  topics, 
"  Warburton  claimed  our  attention.  Gold- 
"  smith  took  a  part  against  Warburion, 
"whom  Johnson  strenuously  defended,, 
"with  many  strong  arguments,  and  with 
"  bright  sallies  of  eloquence.  Goldsmith 
"ridiculously  asserted  that  Warburton 
"was  a  weak  writer.  This  misapplied 
"characteristic  Dr.  Johnson  refuted.  I 
"shall  never  forget  one  of  the  happy 
"  metaphors  with  which  he  strengthened 
"and  illustrated  his  refutation.  'War- 
"  'burton,'  said  he,  'may  be  absurd,  but 
"  'he  will  never  be  weak:  he  flounders 
"  'well.'  Goldsmith,"  adds  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  "made  a  poor  figure  in  conversa- 
"tion:  in  that  exercise  of  the  mind  he 
"was  as  indigent  of  force  and  expres- 
"sion  as  Johnson  was  superabundant 
"  in  both."  Perciral  Stockdale's  Memoirs, 
n.64. 
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"corner  of  a  pension;"  and  John- 
son bore  it  with  perfect  good- 
humour.    But  the  most  amusing 
instance   connected    with 

'—  the    pension    occurred    a 

iEt.42.  ygg^j,   Qj.   |.^Q    aftcrwards, 

when,  on  the  appearance  of 
Mason's  exquisite  Berok  Epistle* 
Goldsmith,  dehghted  with  it  him- 
self, carried  it  off  to  his  friend, 
and  was  allowed  to  read  it  out  to 
him  from  beginning  to  end  with 
a  running  accompaniment  of 
laughter;*^  in  which  Johnson  as 

*  Of  this  once  so  disputed  authorship 
there  is  now  no  doabt ,  or  that  Walpole 
was  privy  to  it  all  along.  See  Cw- 
respondetice  of  Mason  and  Walpole,  passim. 
Nicholls  tells  us,  that,  on  Mason  ex- 
pressing offence  at  the  king  for  having 
reflected  on  him  with  severity  on  some 
occasion,  he  remarked  to  him,  "That  is 
"a  trifle  for  you  to  say,  who  are  the 
"  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle ; "  on  which 
Mason  replied  instantly,  in  a  surly ,  nasal 
tone ,  which  was  not  unusual  to  him ,  ^'  I 
"am  told  the  king  thinks  so,  and  he  is 
"welcome."  Gray's  Worhs,  v.  40.  It  is 
very  amusing  now  to  read  Percival  Stock- 
dale's  remark  in  his  Memoirs  (u.  88)  on 
Mason's  satire.  "A  piece  of  finer  and 
"more  poignant  poetical  irony  never 
"  was  written.  It  was  foolishly  given  by 
"many  people  to  Mason:  it  was  totally 
"  different  from  his  manner ;  its  force,  its 
"  acuteness,  its  delicacy,  and  urbanity  of 
"genius  prove  that  he  was  incapable  to 
"  write  it.  Yet  he  was  absurdly  and  con- 
"ceitedly  offended  with  those  who  sup- 
"  posed  him  to  be  the  author  ofit,"&c.&c. 
Johnson  of  course  detested  Mason  for 
what  he  called  his   whiggism    and    his 

Sriggism,  but  there  were  things  in  the 
lei'oic  Epistle  which  he  would  have  liked 
even  if  he  had  known  the  writer,  just  as 
he  persisted  in  admiring  passages  not- 
withstanding his  dislike  of  its  general 
tone ,  and  freely  forgave  its  laugh  at  him- 
self for  its  equally  hearty  laugh  at  many 
of  his  favourite  aversions. 

**  This  was  in  1773.  See  Boswcll,  vin. 
90-91,  and  see  Coll.  Lett.  v.  342.  Mason 
was  making  but  a  poor  roturn  for  this 


heartily  joined  at  the  invocation 
to  George  the  Third's  selected, 
and  in  part  pilloried,  pensioners, 
as  at  the  encounter  of  Charles 
Fox  with  the  Jews. 

Does  Envy  doubt?    Witness,  ye  chosen 

train! 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Saturnian 

reign; 
Witness  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots, 

Shebbeares, 
Hark  to  my  call ,   for  some  of  you  have 

ears. 
Let   David   Hume,   from   the   remotest 

North, 
In    see-saw    sceptic    scruples   hint    his 

worth ; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deig^ns  to  Ue 
The  fattest  hog  of  Epicurus'  sty!  &c. 

When  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  second-rate  poUticians, 
and  the  great  go-between  of  the 
attempted  alliance  between  the 
Chatham  and  Rockingham  whigs, 
Tommy  Townshend,  so  called 
not  satirically  but  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father,  anticipated 
in  the  present  year  that  connec- 
tion of  Johnson's  and  Sheb- 
beare's  names  (I  formerly  de- 
scribed them  pensioned  together, 
"the  He-Bear  and  the  She-Bear^' 
as  some  one  humorously  said), 

appreciation  of  his  humour,  when,  falling 
into  Walpole's  tone  in  the  course  of  their 
conferences  about  the  Epistle,  he  writes 
a  propos  of  one  of  the  many  "Post- 
" scripts"  which  its  success  elicited:  "If 
"  I  ^end  for  a  new  pamphlet,  it  is  above  a 
"fortnight  before  it  anives.  This  was 
"the  case  with  the  Heroic  Postscript, 
"which  you  mentioned  in  your  last 
"But  you  did  not  tell  me  that  I  had  the 
"honour  of  being  placed  in  the  same 
"line  with  Doctor  Goldsmith;  if  you  had, 
"I  should  hardly  have  sent  for  it.  How- 
"ever,  I  am  more  contented  with  my 
"company  than  Garrick  will  be  with 
"  his."  Walpole  and  Masan  Correspondence, 
I.  131. 
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he  did  not  get  off  so  easily.  But 
Johnson  had  brought  these  al- 
lusions on  himself  by  plunging 
into  party-war,  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the 
False  Alarm,  as  he  called  the  ex- 
citement on  Wilkes's  expulsion, 
in  which  he  did  not  spare  the 
opposition;  and  which,  written 
in  two  nights  at  Thrale's,*  con- 
tinued to  attract  attention.  Bos- 
well  tells  us  that  when  Towns- 
hend  made  the  attack,  Burke, 
though  of  Townshend's  party, 
stood  warmly  forth  in  defence  of 
his  friend ;  but  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Cavendish  Debates  cor- 
rects this  curious  error.  Burke 
spoke  after  Townshend,  and 
complained  of  the  infamous  pri- 
vate libels  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine  against  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  but  he 
did  not  refer  to  Townshend's 
attack :  he  left  the  vindication  of 
Johnson  to  their  common  friend 
Fitzherbert,  who  rose  with  an 
emphatic  eulogy  at  the  close  of 
the  debate,  and  called  him  **a 
**  pattern  of  morality."  In  truth 
Burke  had  this  year  committed 
himself  too  fiercely  to  the  stormy 

*  "  Between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
**day  night  and  twelve  on  Thursday 
"  night."  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  41.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  that  the  jolly 
landlord  of  the  inn  close  by  Chatsworth, 
in  answer  to  Boswell's  question  of  af- 
fected ignorance  as  to  who  "the  cele- 
"brated  Dr.  Johnson"  was  that  he  was 
boasting  to  have  had  in  his  house,  "  Sir," 
said  he,  '* Johnson,  the  great  writer; 
"Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's  the 
** greatest  writer  in  England;  he  writes 
*'for  the  ministry;  he  has  a  correspond- 
*'ence  abroad,  and  lets  them  know 
♦*  what's  going  on."    BqswM,  vn,  30. 


side  of  opposition,  to  be  able  to 
stretch  his  hand  across  even  to 
his  old  friend  Johnson.  His 
friend  had  cast  his  lot  with 
the  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  was  left  to  fare  with  -^^^a- 
them.  An  unsparing  vehemence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  now 
strikingly  contrasted  with  his 
calm  philosophic  severity  in  the 
press.  He  was  charged  with 
want  of  common  candour,  and 
he  denounced  the  sickly  habit. 
"Virtues  are  not  to  be  sacri- 
"ficed  to  candour."*  He  was 
reproached  for  his  following  of 
certain  leaders,  and  he  made  the 
reproach  his  glory.  "When  I 
"nnd  good  men,  I  will  cling  to 
"them,  adhere  to  them,  follow 
"  them  in  and  out,  wash  the  very 
"  feet  they  stand  on.  I  will  wash 
"their  feet  and  be  subservient, 
"not  from  interest  but  from  prin- 
"ciple.  It  shall  be  my  glory."** 
Those  leaders  were  still  the 
Rockinghams,  but  not  so  isolated 
as  of  old.  There  were  yet  dis- 
sensions between  the  rival  par- 
ties of  opposition,  but  not  such 
as  withheld  them  from  concen- 
trating, for  this  one  while  at 
least,  the  hate  and  bitterness  of 
both  on  the  government.  The 
Grenvilles  had  too  great  a  grudge 
against  the  Bedfords  too  freely 
to  indulge  at  its  expense  their 
grudge    against    the    Rocking- 

*  Cavendish  Debates ,  i.  276.  How  well 
and  wisely  he  continues!  "To  mix  a 
'* little  truth  and  falsehood,  a  little  right 
''and  wroaig,  that  is  a  disjposition  in  all 
**men;  a  fault  in  all  public  men  of  HxQ 
"  great  world." 
**  Cavetidish  Debates^  i.  277. 
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hams ;  Chatham  had  suffered  too 
bitterly  for  his  own  mistake,  to 
continue  his  feud  with  either; 
^^^^  and  the  Rockinghams 
themselves,  content  with 


iEt42.  Burke's  masterly  Observa- 
tions* defending  them  against 
Grenville's  finance,  had  waived 
their  dislike  of  Wilkes,  and 
backed  even  faction  in  the  city 
and  Lord  Temple  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  excitement  was  un- 
exampled.** Desertion  on  either 
side  was  denounced  as  the  worst 
of  crimes.  Language  imheard 
till  now  was  laimched  from  both 
Houses  at  the  government.  Lord 
Shelbume  dared  the  Premier  to 
find  "a  wretch  so  base  and 
"mean-spirited"  as  to  take  the 
seals  Lord  Camden  had  flung 
down.  In  evil  hour,  poor  Charles 
Yorke,  Lord  Rockmgham's  at- 
torney-general, and  sensitive  as 
he  was  accomplished,  accepted 
the  challenge;  and  then,  mad- 
dened by  his  own  reproaches, 
perished  within  two  days,  his 
patent  of  peerage  lying  incom- 
plete before  him.  Chatham  rose 
m  his  place  in  the  Lords  to  a 
height  of  daring  which  even  he 
had  never  reached,  and,  resolv 
ing  to  be  "a  scarecrow  of  vio 
**lence  to  the  gentle  warblers  of 

*  TVorJfcs,  1.  213. 
**  In  the  midst  of  it  it  is  not  nnamnsing 
or  uninstructive  to  lend  an  ear  now  and 
then  to  Horace  Walpole.  "Everybody 
**  talks  of  the  constitntion,  but  all  sides 
'*  forget  that  the  constitution  is  extremely 
"  well ,  and  would  do  very  well ,  if  they 
*'  would  but  let  it  alone.  Indted  it  must 
"be  a  strong  constitution,  considering 
"how  long  it  has  been  quacked  and  doc- 
"  tored."    Lett^YB  to  Mann,  u,  71-2, 


"the  grove,  the  moderate  whigs 
"and  temperate  statesmen,"  * 
prayed  that  rather  than  any  com- 
promise should  now  be  made, 
or  the  people  should  veil  their 
representative  rights  to  their 
governors,  either  the  question 
might  be  brought  to  practical 
issue,  or  Discord  prevail  for  Evert 
Grafton  sank  beneath  the  storm, 
even  bodily  disabled  for  his  of- 
fice by  the  attacks  of  Junius; 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  Lord 
North.  But  Junius  gathered 
strength,  the  stronger  the  op- 
ponent that  faced  him;  and  his 
terrors  increased  as  preparation 
was  made  to  cope  witn  them. 
His  libels  conquered  the  law. 
Language  which  Burke  told  the 
House  he  had  read  with  chilled 
blood.  Juries  sent  away  uncon- 
victed.** In  vain  were  printers 
hunted  down,  and  small  book- 
sellers, and  even  humble  milk- 
men. In  vain  did  "the  whole 
"French  court  with  their  gaudy 
"coaches  and  jack  boots,*'  go 
out  to  hunt  the  little  hare.  The 
great  boar  of  the  forest,  as  Burke 
called  the  libeller,  stiU,  and  al- 
ways, broke  through  liie  toils; 
and  sorry  was  the  sport  of  fol- 
lowing after  vermin.  North  could 
not  visit  the  palace  without  see- 
ing the  Letter  to  the  Kin^  posted 
up  against  the  wall;  the  Chief 
Justice  could  not  enter  his  court 

*  Chatham  Correspondence,  m.  469. 
**  "What  is  it  that  has  wronsrht  so 
"  great  a  change  in  the  temper  and  dis- 
"  position  of  the  people ,  that  they  now 
"countenance  the  most  audacious,  the 
"  most  wicked  libels  ?  "  Burke ;  Cavfttdish 
Debates,  n.  lOQ, 
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without  seeing  the  Letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield  impudently  facing  him.  * 
There  was  no  safety  in  sending 
poor  milkmen  to  prison.  There 
was  no  protection.  The  thrust 
was  mortal;  but  a  rapier  and  a 
ruffle  alone  were  visible  in  the 
dark  alley  from  which  it  came. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Deserted  Village. 
1770. 

Beneath  these  dark  and  des- 
perate struggles  of  party  pro- 
fligacy, the  more  peaceful  cur- 
rent of  life  meanwhile  flowed  on, 
and  had  its  graces  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  not  the  least  of  them  from 
Goldsmith's  hand.  "This  day  at 
"12,''  said  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
the  26th  of  May,  "will  be  pub- 
*'lished,  price  two  shillmgs, 
"  The  Deserted  Village,  a  Poem.  By 
"  Doctor  Goldsmith.  Printed  for 
«W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head 
**in  Catherine  Street,  Strand." 
Its  success  was  instant  and  de- 
cisive. A  second  edition  was 
called  for  on  the  seventh  of 
June,  a  third  on  the  fourteenth, 
a  fourth  (carefully  revised)  on 
the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August  a  fifth  edi- 
tion appeared.  Even  Goldsmith's 

*  "Shall  I  state  the  miserable  condi- 
"tion  of  the  Judge  in  Westminster-hall? 
"He  has  a  mace,  and  a  trainbearer:  yet, 
''on  both  sides  of  the  hall  are  seen 
**  posted  up ,  Junius's  Letter  to  Loi'd  Chief 
^^ Justice  Mansfield.  I  tell  you,  that 
**  neither  their  maces  nor  their  train- 
"  bearers  can  make  the  judges  respected, 
"  while  these  things  are  endured.  . .  But 
" you  cannot  punish."  Burke;  Cavendish 
m-  XI,  107. 


enemies  in  the  press  were  silent, 
and  nothing  interrupted  the  praise 
which  greeted  him  on  all  sides. 
One  tribute  he  did  not 
hear,  and  was  never  con-  '^^°' 
scious  of;  yet  from  truer  -^'-42. 
heart  or  finer  genius  he  had  none, 
and  none  that  should  have  given 
him  greater  pride.  Gray  was 
passing  the  summer  at  Malvern, 
the  last  summer  of  his  life,*  with 

*  He  died  suddenly  at  Cambridge  in 
the  summer  of  1771,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
See  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann,  n.  171.  It 
is  pleasant  to  quote  his  last  letter  to 
Walpole,  written  a  few  weeks  before. 
"Atheism  is  a  vile  dish,  though  all  the 
"  cooks  of  France  combine  to  make  new 
"sauces  to  it.  As  to  the  soul,  perhaps 
"they  may  have  none  on  the  continent, 
"  but  I  do  think  we  have  such  things  in 
"England;  Shakespeare,  for  example,  I 
"believe  had  seversd  to  his  share."  Nor 
can  I  say  farewell  to  one  with  whose  wit 
and  wisdom  I  have  enriched  so  many  of 
these  pages ,  without  borrowing  from  his 
common-place  book  what  I  have  always 
thought  as  delicate  a  critical  remark  as 
ever  was  made.  "In  former  times ,  they 
"loved,  I  will  not  say  tediousness ,  but 
"length,  and  a  train  of  circumstances  in 
"a  narration.  The  vulgar  do  so  still:  it 
"gives  an  air  of  reality  to  the  facts,  it 
"fixes  the  attention,  raises  and  keeps  in 
"suspense  their  expectation,  and  sup- 
"  plies  the  place  of  their  little  and  lifeless 
"imagination;  and  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
"slow  motion  of  their  own  thoughts. 
"Tell  them  a  story  as  you  would  to  a 
"  man  of  wit ;  it  will  appear  to  them  as  an 
"object  seen  in  the  night  by  a  flash  of 
"lightning:  but  when  you  have  placed  it 
"  in  various  lights ,  and  various  positions, 
"they  will  come  at  last  to  see  and  feel  it 
"as  well  as  others.  But  we  need  not 
"confine  ourselves  to  the  vulgar,  and  to 
"understandings  beneath  our  own.  Cir- 
•*  cumstance  ever  was ,  and  ever  will  be, 
"  the  essence  both  of  poetry  and  oratory. 
"  It  has  in  some  sort  the  same  effect  upon 
"  every  mind  that  it  has  upon  that  of  the 
"populace;  and  I  fear  the  quickness  and 
"delicate  impatience  of  these  polished 
"tim^s  are  but  thQ  fprerunnerg  of  th^  d^- 
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his   friend  Nicholls,    when    the 

poem  came  out;  and  he  desired 

Nicholls  to  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

He   listened    to    it    with 

fixed  attention,  and  soon 

^^•^^-  exclaimed,  ''TAis  man  is 
''a  poet.''* 

The  judgment  has  since  been 
affirmed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  and  any  ad- 
verse appeal  is  little  likely  now 
to  be  lodged  against  it.  Within 
the  circle  of  its  claims  and  pre- 
tensions, a  more  entirely  satis- 
factory and  delightful  poem  than 
the  Deserted  Pillage  was  probably 
never  written.  It  lingers  in  the 
memory  where  once  it  has  en- 
tered; and  such  is  the  softening 
influence,  on  the  heart  even 
more  than  the  understanding,  of 
the  mild,  tender,  yet  clear  light 
which  makes  its  images  so  dis- 
tinct and  lovely,  that  there  are 
few  who  have  not  wished  to  rate 
it  higher  than  poetry  of  yet 
higher  genius.  "  What  true  and 
'*  pretty  pastoral  images ,''  ex- 
claimed Burke,  years  after  the 
poet's  death,  "has  Goldsmith  in 
"his  Deserted  Village!    They  beat 

"  cline  of  all  those  beautiful  arts  which 
"depend  upon  the  imagination.  .  . 
"  Homer ,  the  father  of  circumstance ,  has 
"occasion  for  the  same  apology."  As  I 
transcribe  this  passage  a  return  is  pub- 
lished of  the  results  of  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience of  the  Manchester  Free  Library, 
from  which  it  appears  that  no  books  of 
any  class  have  excelled  in  popularity, 
as  tested  by  the  frequency  of  the  de- 
mand made  for  them,  the  novels  of  De 
Foe.  The  secret  of  this  is  explained  by 
Gray.    1853. 

*  Works,  V.  36.  "He  thought  Gold- 
" smith  a  genuine  poet,"  Mr.  Nicholls 
adds. 


"all:  Pope,  and  Philips,  ajid 
"Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion."* 
But  opinions  that  appear  ex- 
aggerated may  in  truth  be  often 
reconciled  to  very  sober  sense; 
and,  where  any  extraordinary 
popularity  has  existed,  good 
reason  is  generally  to  be  shown 
for  it.  Of  the  many  clever  and 
indeed  wonderful  writings  that 
from  age  to  age  are  poured  forth 
into  the  world,  what  is  it  that 
puts  upon  the  few  the  stamp  of 
immortality,  and  makes  them 
seem  as  indestructible  as  nature? 
What  is  it  but  their  wise  rejec- 
tion of  everything  superfluous? 
— being  ^ave  histories,  or  na- 
tural stories,  of  everything  that 
is  not  history  or  nature?  being 
poems,  of  everything  that  is  not 
poetry,  however  much  resem- 
bling it;  and  especially  of  that 
prodigal  accumulation  of  thoughts 
and  images,  which,  until  pro- 
perly sifted  and  selected,  is  as 
the  unhewn  to  the  chiselled 
marble?  What  is  it,  in  short, 
but  the  unity,  completeness, 
polish,  and  perfectness  in  every 
part,  which  Goldsmith  attained? 
It  may  be  said  that  his  range  is 
limited,  and  that,  whether  in  his 
poetry  or  his  prose,  he  seldom 
wanders  far  from  the  ground  of 
his  own  experience:  but  within 
that  circle,  how  potent  is  his 
magic,  what  a  command  it  ex- 
ercises over  the  happiest  forms 
of  art,  with  what  a  versatile  grace 

*  "That  is,"  Burke  adds,  "in  the 
"pastoral,  for  I  go  no  farther."  Letter  to 
Shackleton,  6th  May,  1780.  Correspond' 
ence,  ii.  347. 
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it  moves  between  what  saddens 
us  in  humour  or  smiles  on  us  in 
grief,  and  how  unerring  our  re- 
sponse of  laughter  or  of  tears! 
Thus,  his  pictures  may  be  small; 
may  be  far  from  historical  pieces, 
amazing  or  confounding  us ;  may 
be  even,  if  severest  criticism  will 
have  it  so,  mere  happy  tableaux 
de  genre  hanging  up  against  our 
walls:  but  their  colours  are  ex- 
quisite and  unfading;  they  have 
that  universal  expression  which 
never  rises  higher  than  the  com- 
prehension of  the  humblest,  yet 
is  ever  on  a  level  with  the  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of 
the  loftiest;  they  possess  that 
familiar  sweetness  of  household 
expression  which  wins  them  wel- 
come, alike  where  the  rich  in- 
habit and  in  huts  where  poor 
men  lie;  and  there,  improving 
and  gladdening  all,  they  are 
likely  to  hang  for  ever. 

Johnson,  though  he  had  taken 
e<^ual  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  second  poem,  contributing 
to  the  manuscript  the  four  lines 
which  stand  last,  yet  thought  it 
inferior  to  the  Traveller,  Time 
has  not  confirmed  M«/ judgment. 
Were  it  only  that  the  field  of 
contemplation  in  the  Traveller  is 
somewhat  desultory,  and  that  (as 
a  later  poet  pointed  out)  its  suc- 
cessor has  an  endearing  locaHty, 
and  introduces  us  to  beings  with 
whom  the  imagination  is  ready 
to  contract  a  friendship,  the 
higher  place  must  be  given  to 
the  Deserted  Village.  Goethe  tells 
us  the  transport  with  which  the 
circle  he  now  lived  in  hailed  it, 


when  they  found  themselves  once 
more  as  in  another  beloved 
Wakefield;  and  with  what  zeal 
he  at  once  set  to  work  to 

translate  it  into  German.*  '- 

All  the  characteristics  of  -^^42. 
the  first  poem  seem  to  me  de- 

*  The  passage  from  his  Autobiography 
is  well  worth  quoting:  '^A  little  poem, 
"which  we  passionately  received  into 
"our  circle,  allowed  us  from  hencefor- 
"ward  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Gold- 
"  smithes  Desei'ted  Village  necessarily  de- 
"  lighted  every  one  at  that  grade  of  cul- 
"  tivation,  in  that  sphere  of  thought.  Not 
"a  living  and  active,  but  a  departed, 
"vanished  existence  was  described;  all 
"that  one  so  readily  looked  upon,  that 
"  one  loved ,  prized ,  sought  passionately 
"in  the  present,  to  take  part  in  it  with 
"the  cheerfulness  of  youth.  Highdays 
"and  holydays  in  the  country,  church 
"consecrations  and  fairs,  the  solemn  as- 
"  semblage  of  the  elders  under  the  village 
"linden-tree,  supplanted  in  its  turn  by 
"  the  lively  delight  of  youth  in  dancing, 
"while  the  more  educated  classes  show 
"their  sympathy.  How  seemly  did  these 
"pleasures  appear,  moderated  as  they 
"were  by  an  excellent  country  pastor, 
"who  understood  how  to  smooth  down 
"and  remove  all  that  went  too  far,  that 
"  gave  occasion  to  quarrel  aud  dispute. 
"  Here  again  wo  found  an  honest  "Wake- 
" field,  in  his  well-known  circle,  yet  no 
"longer  in  his  living  bodily  form,  but  as 
"  a  shadow  recalled  by  the  soft  mournful 
"tones  of  the  elegiac  poet.  The  very 
"thought  of  this  picture  is  one  of  the 
"  happiest  possible,  when  once  the  design 
"  is  formed  to  evoke  once  more  an  innocent 
"  past  with  a  graceful  melancholy.  And 
"in  this  kindly  endeavour,  how  well  has 
"the  Englishman  succeeded  in  every 
"sense  of  the  word!  I  shared  the  en- 
"thusiasm  for  this  charming  poem  with 
"Gotter,  who  was  more  felicitous  than 
"myself  with  the  translation  undertaken 
"  by  us  both ;  for  I  had  too  painfully  tried 
"  to  imitate  in  our  language  the  delicate 
"  significance  of  the  original,  and  thus  had 
"well  agreed  with  single  passages,  but 
"  not  Mvith  the  whole."  Truth  and  Poetry 
from  my  own  life  (translated  byMr.Oxe&<i 
ford),  I,  d74.    And  see  lb,  i.  506. 
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veloped  in  the  second;  with  as 
chaste  a  simplicity,  with  as 
choice  a  selectness  of  natural  ex- 
I770.  pression,  in  verse  of  as 
-  — -  musical  cadence;  but  with 
-^t.  42.  yg|.  greater  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  a  far  more  human 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  subject  to  the  remark,  which 
indeed  has  been  made  against  it, 
not  merely  that  it  is  founded  on 
false  reasoning,  but  that,  in  order 
to  support  its  theory,  things 
which  could  never  have  co-ex- 
isted are  brought  together,*  and 
a   village   is    described    in    its 

Erosperity  which  could  never 
ave  been  the  same  described  in 
its  decay.  To  this  Goldsmith 
doubtless  would  have  said  what 
he  said  to  the  friend  he  narrated 
his  plan  to,  just  after  the  poem 
was  begun.  "I  remember  it  in 
*'my  own  country,  and  have  seen 
*'  it  in  this.'^  He  would  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  objection,    if 

*  Macaulay  has  put  this  most  forcibly. 
"It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts. 
"  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true 
"English  village.  The  village  in  its  de- 
"cay  is  an  Irish  village.  The  felicity 
"and  the  misery  which  Goldsmith  has 
"brought  close  together  belong  to  two 
"different  countries,  and  to  two  dif- 
"  ferent  stages  in  the  progress  of  society. 
"He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his 
"native  island  such  a  rural  paradise, 
"such  a  seat  of  plenty,  content,  and 
"tranquillity,  as  his  Auburn.  He  had 
"assuredly  never  seen  in  England  all  the 
"  inhabitants  of  such  »  paradise  turned 
"out  of  their  homes  in  one  day  and 
"forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America. 
"The  hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  in 
"Kent:  the  ejectment  he  had  probably 
"seen  in  Munster;  but  by  joining  the 
^*two,  he  has  produced  something  which 
"never  was  and  never  will  be  seen  in 
"any  part  of  the  world."    ^ioff,  Es9.  65, 


even  able  to  see  it.  As  his  plan 
had  regard  to  neither  country 
singly,  he  would  have  claimed 
equal  independence  for  what  in 
his  own  view  its  execution  might 
require;  and  in  truth  this  fairly 
brings  us  back  to  the  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  the  purpose  and 
design  of  the  poem  wmch  must 
really  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ob- 
jection made  even  to  the  method 
of  working  it  out. 

Nor  is  that  purpose  to  be 
lightly  dismissed,  because  it 
more  concerns  the  heart  than  the 
understanding,  and  is  senti- 
mental rather  than  philosophical. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  has 
not  brought  about  man's  diminu- 
tion, nor  is  trade's  proud  empire 
threatened  with  decay:  but  too 
eager  are  the  triumphs  of  both, 
to  be  always  conscious  of  evils 
attendant  on  even  the*  benefits 
they  bring;  and  of  those  it  was 
the  poet's  purpose  to  remind  us. 
The  lesson  can  never  be  thrown 
away.  No  material  prosperity 
can  be  so  great,  but  that  under- 
neath it,  and  indeed  because  of 
it,  will  not  still  be  found  much 
suffering  [and  sadness;  much  to 
remember  that  is  commonly  for- 
gotten, much  to  attend  to  that  is 
almost  always  neglected.  Trade 
would  not  thrive  the  less,  though 
shortened  somewhat  of  its  im- 
feeling  train;  nor  wealth  enjoy 
fewer  blessings,  if  its  unwieldy 
pomp  less  often  spumed  the  cot- 
tage from  the  green.  *'It  is  a 
"melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone 
"in  one's  country,  said  the  Lord 
Leicester  who  built  Holkham, 
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when  complimented  on  the  com- 
pletion of  that  princely  dwelling. 
**I  look  round,  not  a  house  is  to 
**be  seen  but  mine.  I  am  the 
** giant  of  Giant-castle,  and  have 
"eaten  up  all  my  neighbours."* 
There  is  no  man  who  has  risen 
upward  in  the  world,  even  by 
ways  the  most  honourable  to 
himself  and  kindly  to  others,  who 
may  not  be  said  to  have  a  de- 
serted village,  sacred  to  the 
tenderest  and  fondest  recollec- 
tions, which  it  is  well  that  his 
fancy  and  his  feeling  should  at 
times  revisit. 

Goldsmith  looked  into  his 
heart,  and  wrote.  From  that 
^eat  city  in  which  his  hard-spent 
life  had  been  diversified  with  so 
much  care  and  toil,  he  travelled 
back  to  the  memory  of  lives 
more  simply  passed,  of  more 
cheerful  labour,  of  less  anxious 
care,  of  homely  affections  and 
humble  joys  for  which  the  world 
and  all  its  successes  offer  nothing 
m  exchange.  There  are  few  things 
in  the  range  of  English  poetry 
more  deeply  touching  than  the 
closing  image  of  these  lines,  the 
huntea  creature  panting  to  its 
home! 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world 

of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my 

share — 
I  stUl  had  hopes  y    my  latest   honrs  to 

crown, 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me 

down; 


*  When  asked  who  was  his  nearest 
neighbour,  he  replied,  *^The  King  of 
**  Denmark."  Potter's  Observations  on  the 
Poor  Lmvs,  quoted  in  Campbell^s  Biitish 
Poets  (Ed.  1841),  626.     , 


To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  re- 

I>08e. 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us 

still. 
Amid   the    swains  to  show  my     '770' 

book-learned  skill ;  j^^  .^^ 

Around    my    fire     an    evening  ^ 

grroupe  to  draw, 
Aji^  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  an  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns 

pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 

she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,    my    long  vexations 

past. 
Here  to   return  —  and  die  at  home  at 

last.* 

That  hope  is  idle  for  him. 
Sweet  Auburn  is  no  more.  But 
though  he  finds  the  scene  de- 
serted, for  us  he  peoples  it  anew; 
builds  up  again  its  rumed  haunts, 
and  revives  its  pure  enjoyments ; 
from  the  glare  of  crowded  cities, 
their  exciting  struggles  and  pall- 
ing pleasures,  cames  us  back  to 
the  season  of  natural  pastimes 

*  This  thought  was  continually  at  his 
heart.  In  his  hardly  less  beautifid  prose 
he  has  said  the  same  thing  more  than 
once,  for,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
no  one  ever  borrowed  from  himself 
oftener  or  more  unscrupulously  than  Gold- 
smith did.  "  A  city  like  this ,"  he  writes 
in  Letter  cin.  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World, 
'^is  the  soil  for  great  virtues  and  great 
*' vices.  ..  There  are  no  pleasures,  sen- 
"  sual  or  sentimental,  which  this  city  does 
"not  produce;  yet,  I  know  not  how,  I 
"  could  not  be  content  to  reside  here  for 
'*life.  There  is  something  so  seducing 
"in  that  spot  in  which  we  first  had  ex- 
"istence,  that  nothing  but  it  can  please. 
"Whatever  vicissitudes  we  experience  in 
"life,  however  we  toil,  or  wheresoever 
"we  wander,  our  fatigued  wishes  still 
"recur  to  home  for  tranquiUity ;  we  long 
"to  die  in  that  spot  which  gave  us  birth, 
"and  in  that  pleasing  expectation  find 
"an  opiate  for  every  calamity."  The 
poet  Waller,  too,  wished  to  die  "like  the 
"stag  where  he  was  roused,"    {Johnson^ 
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and  unsophisticated  desires;  ad- 
jures us  all  to  remember,  in  our 
several  smaller  worlds,  the  vast 

world    of  humanity    that 

breathes   beyond;    shows 


^^'^^'  us  that  there  is  nothini 
too  hiunble  for  the  loftiest  an* 
most  affecting  associations,  and 
that  where  human  joys  and  in- 
terests have  been,  their  memory 
is  sacred  for  ever! 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on 

high, 
Where   once   the   sign-post   caught  the 

passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that   house  where  nut-brown 

draughts  inspired, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil 

retired. 
Where   village   statesmen    talked   with 

looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than   their   ale 

went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace, 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive 

place; 
The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded 

floor, 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind 

the  door, 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 

day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and 

use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of 

goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill' d 

the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and 

fennel  gay. 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for 

show, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a 

row. 
Vain  transitory  splendours!    Gould  not 

all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its 

fall! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shal\  it  more  im- 
part 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's 

heart; 


Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  re- 
pair 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 

No  more  the  fiarmer's  news,  the  barber's 
tale, 

No  more  the  woodsman's  ballad  shall 
prevail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brovr  shall 
clear, 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean 
to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be 
found 

Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go 
round ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be 
prest. 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  dis- 
dain, 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly 
train; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my 
heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of 
art. 

With  darker  shadows  from  the 
terrible  and  stony  truths  that  are 
written  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
the  picture  is  afterwards  com- 
pleted; and  here,  too,  the  poet 
painted  from  himself.  His  own 
experience,  the  suffering  for 
which  his  heart  had  always  bled, 
the  misery  his  scanty  purse  was 
always  ready  to  reheve,  are  in 
his  contrast  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  great  with  the  innocence  and 
the  health  too  often  murdered  to 
obtain  them.  It  was  this  sym- 
pathy with  the  very  poor,  strongly 
underlying  the  most  part  of  all 
he  wrote,  though  seldom  appear- 
ing .on  the  surface  in  any  formal 
Eolitical  opinion,  which  seems  to 
ave  struck  his  more  observing 
critics  as  the  master-peculiarity 
in  his  modes  and  tendencies  of 
thinking;  and  hence  it  may  have 
been  that  the  impression  of  him, 
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formed  in  the  girlhood  of  the 
daughter  of  his  attached  friend, 
Lord  Clare,  often  repeated  in 
her  advanced  age  to  her  son. 
Lord  Nugent,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  me,  was  "that  he 
"  was  a  strong  republican  in  prin- 
"ciple,  and  would  have  been  a 
"very  dangerous  writer  if  he  had 
"lived  to  the  times  of  the  French 
"revolution."  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  thoughts 
and  fears  came  in  such  quarters 
to  be  connected  with  him,  if  we 
merely  observe,  to  take  an  in- 
stance from  one  of  his  later 
books*  in  addition  to  others  al- 

*  Animated  Nature  (iv.  158).  He  is 
speaking  of  the  partridge ,  and  remarks 
of  it  that  ^'  it  is  still  a  favourite  delicacy 
"  at  the  tables  of  the  rich :  and  the  desire 
**  of  keeping  it  to  themselves  has  induced 
"them  to  make  laws  for  its  preservation, 
"no  way  harmonising  with  the  general 
"  spirit  of  English  legislation.  What  can 
"be  more  arbitrary  than  to  talk  ofpre- 
" serving  the  game;  which,  when  de- 
" fined,  means  no  more  than  that  the 
"poor  shall  abstain  from  what  the  rich 
"have  taken  a  fancy  to  keep  for  them- 
" selves?  If  these  birds  could,  like  a 
"cock  or  hen,  be  made  legal  property; 
**  could  they  be  taught  to  keep  within 
**  certain  districts ,  and  only  fed  on  those 
'*  grounds  that  belong  to  the  man  whose 
** entertainments  they  improve;  it  then 
"might,  with  some  show  of  justice,  be 
"admitted,  that  as  a  man  fed  them,  so  he 
**  might  claim  them.  But  this  is  not  the 
*'  case ;  nor  is  it  in  any  man's  power  to  lay 
"a  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  these 
"  birds,  that,  when  let  loose,  put  no  limits 
**  to  their  excursions.  They  feed  every- 
" where,  upon  every  man^s  ground;  and 
**no  man  can  say,  These  birds  are  fed 
"only  by  me.  Those  birds  which  are 
"  nourished  by  all,  belong  to  all ;  nor  can 
**any  one  man,  nor  any  set  of  men,  lay 
**  claim  to  them ,  when  still  continuing  in 
**a  state  of  nature.  I  never  walked  out 
**  about  the  environs  of  Paris,  that  I  did 
'*not  consider  that  the  immense  quantity 
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ready  named,  the  uncompromis- 
ing tone  of  opinion  he  doubt- 
less never  hesitated  to  indulge, 
at  Lord  Clare's  table  or 
wherever    he    might   be. 


on  such  a  subject  as  the  ^'Ka- 
game-laws. It  is  certain,  with 
reference  to  the  lines  I  am  about 
to  quote,  that  several  "dis- 
"tinguished  friends"  strongly 
objected  to  the  views  implied  in 
them;  but  he  let  them  stand. 
They  would  perhaps  as  strongly 
have  objected  to  what  was  not 
uncommon  with  himself,  the 
abandoning  his  rest  at  night  to 
give  relief  to  the  destitute. 
They  would  have  thought  the 
parish  should  have  done  what  a 
yet  more  distinguished  friend, 
Samuel  Johnson,  once  did,  and 
which  will  probably  be  remem- 
bered when  all  he  wrote  or  said 
shall  have  passed  away:  his  pick- 
ing up  a  wretched  ruined  girl, 
who  lay  exhausted  on  the  pave- 
ment, "in  the  lowest  state  of 
"vice,  poverty,  and  disease;" 
taking  her  upon  his  back,  carry- 
ing her  to  his  house,  and  placing 
her  in  his  bed;  not  harshly  up- 
braiding her;  taking  care  of  her, 
with  all  tenderness,  for  a  long 

"  of  game  that  was  running  almost  tame 
"  on  every  side  of  me ,  as  a  badge  of  the 
"slavery  of  the  people;  and  what  they 
"wished  me  to  observe  as  an  object  of 
"triumph,  I  always  regarded  with  a  kind 
"of  secret  compassion:  yet  these  people 
"have  no  game-laws  for  the  remoter 
"parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  game  is  only 
"  preserved  in  a  few  places  for  the  king, 
"  and  is  free  in  most  places  else.  In  Eng- 
"land,  the  prohibition  is  general;  and 
"  the  peasant  has  not  a  right  to  what  even 
"slaves,  as  he  is  taught  to  call  them,  are 
"found  to  possess," 
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time;  and  endeavouring,  on  her 
restoration  to  health,  to  put  her 
in  a  virtuous  way  of  living.* 

1770.     Here ,  while  the  courtier  glitters 
in  brocade, 


JE.L42.  There  the  pale  artist  plies  the 

sickly  trade ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn 

pomps  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the 

way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  mid- 
night reign, 
Here,  richly  deckt,  admits  the  gorgeous 

train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing 

square. 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches 

glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e^er 

annoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  I 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — ^Ah,  turn 

thine  eyes 
Where    the    poor    houseless    shivering 

female  lies. 
She  once,   perhaps,   in  village  plenty 

blest. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 
Her   modest  looks    the   cottage   might 

adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the 

thorn; 
Now  lost  to  all;  her  Mends,  her  virtue 

fled. 
Near  her  betrayer^s  door  she  lays  her 

head, 
And  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking 

from  the  shower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless 

hour 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 
She  left  her  wheel ,  and  robes  of  country 

brown. 

Beautifully  is  it  said  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  "fiction  in  poetry 
*'is  not  the  reverse  of  truth,  but 
"her  soft  and  enchanted  resem 
**blance;  and  this  ideal  beauty 
*  "of  nature  has  seldom  been 
"united  with  so  much  sober 
^*fidehty,  as  in  the  groups  and 
.    *  SosweU,  vra.  323-4. 


"scenery  of  the  Deserted  Village,'''' 
It  is  to  be  added  that  everything 
in  it  is  Enghsh,  the  feeling,  in- 
cidents, descriptions,  and  allu- 
sions; and  that  this  considera- 
tion may  save  us  needless  trouble 
in  seeking  to  identify  sweet 
Auburn  (a  name  he  obtained 
from  Langton)  with  Lissoy. 
Scenes  of  the  poet's  youth  had 
doubtless  risen  in  his  memory  as 
he  wrote,  mingling  with,  and 
taking  altered  hue  from,  later 
experiences; 'thoughts  of  those 
early  days  could  scarcely  have 
been  absent  from  the  wish  for  a 
quiet  close  to  the  struggles  and 
toil  of  his  mature  life,  and  very 
possibly,  nay  almost  certainly, 
when  the  dream  of  such  a  retire- 
ment haunted  him,  Lissoy  formed 
part  of  the  vision;  it  is  even  pos- 
sible he  may  have  caught  the  first 
hint  of  his  design  from  a  local 
Westmeath  poet  and  school- 
master,* who,  in  his  youth,  had 
given  rhymed  utterance  to  the 
old  tenant  grievances  of  the  Irish 
rural  population ;  nor  could  com- 
plaints that  were  also  loudest  in 
those  boyish  days  at  Lissoy,  oi 
certain  reckless  and  unsparing 
evictions  by  which  one  General 
Naper  (Napper,  or  Napier)  had 

Eersisted  in  improving  his  estate, 
ave    passed    altogether    from 

*  Lawrence  Whyte:  who  published 
(1741)  a  poem  in  whose  list  of  subscribers 
appears  Allan  Ramsay's  name,  which  de- 
scribes with  some  pathos  the  sufferings 
of  dispossessed  Irish  tenantry. 
"Their  native  soil  were  forc'd  to  quit, 

So  Irish  landlords  thought  it  fit. . . . 

How  many  villages  they  razed, 

How  many  parishes  laid  waste  T' 
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Goldsmith's  memory.  *  But  there 
was  nothing  local  in  his  present 
aim;  or  if  there  was,  it  was  the 

*  The  earliest  and  most  intelligent  at- 
tempt to  identify  Lissoy  and  Auburn 
was  made  in  1807  by  Dr.  Strean,  Henry 
Goldsmith's  successor  in  the  curacy  of 
Kilkenny-west,  but,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  letter,  perpetual  curate  of  Athlone.  I 
quote  it  as  the  first  and  best  outline  of  all 
that  has  since  been  very  elaborately  and 
very  needlessly  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: *'The  poem  of  the  Deserted  Village 
*'took  its  origin  from  the  circumstance 
"  of  General  Robert  Napper  (the  grand- 
'*  father  of  the  gentleman  who  now  lives 
**  in  the  house ,  within  half  a  mile  of  Lis- 
**8oy,  and  built  by  the  general)  having 
**  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  the 
**  country  surrounding  Lissoy,  or  Auburn; 
"in  consequence  of  which  many  families, 
"  here  called  cottiers ,  were  removed ,  to 
''make  room  for  the  intended  improve- 
**  ments  of  what  was  now  to  become  the 
"  wide  domain  of  a  rich  man ,  warm  with 
''the  idea  of  changing  the  face  of  his  new 
"acquisition;  and  were  forced,  'with 
"  'fainting  steps,'  to  go  in  search  of 
"  'torrid  tracts*  and  'distant  climes/ 
"This  fact  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
"establish  the  seat  of  the  poem;  but 
"  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  in  any  un- 
"  prejudiced  mind  when  the  following 
"are  added;  namely:  The  character  of 
"  the  Tillage-preacher ,  the  above-named 
"Henry,  is  copied  from  nature.  He  is 
"described  exactly  as  he  lived;  and  his 
"  '  modest  mansion'  as  it  existed.  Burn, 
"the  name  of  the  village-master,  and  the 
"site  of  his  school-house;  and  Catherine 
"  Giraghty,  a  lonely  widow, 
'The  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age 

for  bread 
To   strip  the   brook   with   mantling 

cresses  spread ; ' 
"  (and  to  this  day  the  brook  and  ditches 
"near  the  spot  where  her  cabin  stood 
"abound  with  cresses);  still  remain  in 
"  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants ,  and  Ca- 
"therine's  children  live  in  the  neigh- 
"bonrhood.  The  pool,  the  busy  mill,  the 
"house  where  'nut-brown  draughts  in- 
"  '  spired ,'  are  still  visited  as  the  poetic 
"scene:  and  the  'hawthorn-bush,'  grow- 
"ing  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
"house,   which  I  knew  to  have  three 
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rustic  life  and  rural  sCenery  of 
England.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
Irish  enthusiasts  should  have 
found  out  the  fence,  the 
furze,  the  thorn,  the  de- 
cent church,  the  never-  '®^42- 
failing  brook,  the  busy  mill,  even 
the  Twelve  Good  Rules,  and  the 
Royal  Game  of  Goose.*    It  was 

"trunks,  is  now  reduced  to  one;  the 
"  other  two  having  been  cut ,  from  time 
"to  time,  by  persons  carrying  pieces  of 
"it  away  to  be  made  into  toys,  &c.  in 
"  honour  of  the  bard  and  of  the  celebrity 
"  of  his  poem.  All  these  contribute  to 
"the  same  proof;  and  the  'decent 
"  'church,'  which  I  attended  for  up- 
" wards  of  eighteen  years,  and  which 
"  'tops  the  neighbouring  hill,'  is  exactly 
"described  as  seen  from  Lissoy  the  re- 
"sidence  of  the  preacher."  Dr.  Strean 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin,  writing: 
from  the  Glebe,  Athlone,  on  Dec.  31,i 
1807.    Essay  on  Light  Beading,  140-143. 

*  "A  lady  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
"Portglenone,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
">was  one  of  those  who  visited  the  De- 
"sorted  Village  in  the  summer  of  1817; 
"and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  in  a^ 
"  cottage  adjoining  the  ale-house ,  an  old 
".smoked  print,  which  she  was  credibly 
"informed  was  the  identical  Twelve^ 
"Good  Rules  that  had  ornamented  that 
"rural  tavern,  with  the  Royal  Game  of 
"Goose,  &c.  &c.  when  Goldsmith  drew 
"his  fascinating  description  of  it."  Cfent^ 
Mag.  (1818),  Lxxxvm.  20.  The  "identi- 
"cal"  old  smoked  print  was  doubtless 
Mr.  Hogan's.  "When  I  settled  on  th& 
"spot,"  said  that  gentleman,  givSagr  ac- 
count of  what  he  had  done ,  to  a  publfct 
meeting  held  in  Ballymahon  in  1819  to> 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Goldsmith's  memory,  "I  at> 
"  tempted  to  replace  some  of  the  almost 
"forgotten  identities  that  delighted  ma 
"forty  years  since.  I  rebuilt  his  Thre© 
"Jolly  Pigeons,  restored  his  Twelve* 
"Good  Rules  and  Royal  Game  ofGoose^ 
"inclosed  his  Hawthorn  Tree,  now  al- 
"most  cut  away  by  the  devotion  of  the 
"literary  pilgrims  who  resort  to  it;  I 
"also  planted  his  favourite  hill  before 
"Lissoy  Gate,"  &c.&c.  Gent.  Mag.  (1820), 
xc.  618-622.     The  proposed  monument 
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to  be  expected  that  pilgrims 
should  have  borne  away  every 
vestige    of    the    first    hawthorn 

they  could  lay  their  hands 

on.    It  was  very  graceful 


'*'*•  ^^'  and  pretty  amusement  for 
Mr.  Hogan  when  he  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  rebuild 
the  village  inn,  and,  for  security 
against  the  enthusiasm  of  pre- 
datory pilgrims,  to  fix  in  the 
wall  "the  broken  tea-cups  wisely 
"kept  for  show^' ;  to  fence 
round  with  masonry  what  still 
remained  of  the  hawthorn;  to 
prop  up  the  tottering  walls  of 
what  was  once  the  parish  school; 

failed,  notwithstanding  the  honourable 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hogan ,  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  its  originator,  and  others.  I 
may  add  that  soon  after  Mr.  Hogan  be- 
gan his  restorations,  an  intelligent  visi- 
tor described  them;  and  nothing,  he 
said ,  so  shook  his  faith  in  the  reality  of 
Auburn  as  the  got-up  print,  the  fixed  tea- 
cups ,  and  so  forth.  But  what  had  once 
been  Charles  and  Henry  Goldsmith's 
parsonage  at  Lissoy ,  the  lower  chamber 
of  which  he  found  inhabited  by  pigs  and 
sheep  and  the  drawing-room  by  oats, 
was  yet  so  placed  in  relation  to  objects 
described  in  the  poem,  as  somewhat  to 
restore  his  shaken  belief.  He  adds ,  that, 
in  the  cabin  of  the  quondam  school- 
master, an  oak  chair  with  a  back  and 
seat  of  cane ,  purporting  to  be  "  the  chair 
"of  the  poet,"  was  shown  him,  ap- 
parently kept  "rather  for  the  sake  of 
**  drawing  contributions  from  the  curious 
"  than  from  any  reverence  for  the  bard. 
"There  is,"  he  humorously  adds,  "no 
"fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout 
"  earnestness  of  sitters ,  as  the  cocks  and 
"hens  have  usurped  undisputed  posses- 
"sion  of  it,  and  protest  most  clamor- 
"ously  against  all  attempts  to  get  it 
"cleansed,  or  to  seat  oneself."  Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  rv.  of  the  Edinburgh  edi- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  Works  (1836) ,  317-18. 
A  very  careful  and  good  little  book. 
Its  editor,  I  believe,  was  Mr.  Hamilton 
Buchanan. 


and  to  christen  his  furbished- 
up  village  and  adjoining  man- 
sion by  the  name  of  Auburn. 
All  this,  as  Walter  Scott  has 
said,  "is  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
"the  poet  in  the  land  of  his  fa- 
"thers;''*  but  it  certainly  is  no 
more. 

Such  tribute  as  the  poem  it- 
self was,  its  author  offered  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  dedicating 
it  to  him  in  a  few  words  that 
are  very  beautiful.  **  "Setting 
"interest  aside ,^^  he  wrote,  "to 
"which  I  never  paid  much  at- 
"tention,  I  must  be  indulged  at 
'^present  in  following  my  affec- 
"tions.  The  only  dedication  I 
**  ever  made  was  to  my  brother, 
"because  I  loved  him  better  than 
"most  other  men.  He  is  since 
"dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe 
"this  Poem  to  you."  How  grate- 
fully this  was  received,  and  how 

•  Colman  the  younger  has  recorded  a 
more  extraordinary  tribute  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  "One  day  I  met  the  poet 
"Harding  at  Oxford,  -a  half-crazy  crea- 
"ture  as  poets  generally  are,  with  a 
"huge  broken  biick,  and  some  bits  of 
"thatch  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat.  On 
"my  asking  him  for  a  solntion  of  this 
"  Prosopopela ,  *  Sir ,'  said  he ,  '  to-day  is 
"  'the  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
"  '  Goldsmith's  death ,  and  I  am  now  ia 
"  *  the  character  of  his  Deserted  Village.'  " 
Ran.  Records,  i.  307. 

**  A  resemblance  has  been  pointed 
out  (Tiffin's  Gossip  about  Portraits,  1866, 
p.  87)  between  this  touching  inscription 
and  Bacon's  dedication  of  his  Essays  to 
Sir  John  Constable.  "My  last  Essaies  I 
"dedicated  to  my  deare  brother  Master 
"  Anthony  Bacon. .  .  Missing  my  brother, 
"  I  found  yon  next."  Comparing  the  two 
in  their  complete  form,  however,  the 
similarity  is  seen  to  be  merelv  ac- 
cidental; and  in  nothing,  it  may  be  re- 
marked ,  was  Goldsmith  happier  than  in 
all  his  dedications. 
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strongly  it  cemented  an  already 
fast  Triendshflp,  needs  not  be 
said.  Xhe  great  painter  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  made  pubUc 
a,cknowledgment  smd  return.  He 
painted  his  picture  oi  Resignation^ 
had  it  engraved  by  Thomas  Wat- 
son, and  inscribed  upon  it  these 
words:  "This  attempt  to  express 
**a  character  in  the  Deserted  Vil- 
^^lage  is  dedicated  to  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith,  by  his  sincere  friend 
"and  admirer,  JoshuaReynolds.'* 
Nor  were  tributes  to  the  poet's 
growing  popularity  wanting  from 
foreign  admirers.  Within  two 
years  from  its  publication  the 
first  foreign  translation  appeared, 
and  obtained  grateful  recogni- 
tion under  Goldsmith's  hand.* 

What  Griffin  paid  for  the 
poem  is  very  doubtful.  Glover 
first  tells,  and  Cooke  repeats 
with  additions,  the  story  which 
Walter  Scott  also  believed  and 
repeated,  that  he  had  stipulated 
for  a  hundred  pounds  as  the 
price,  and  returned  part  of  it  on 
some  one  telling  him  that  five 
shillings  a  couplet  was  more 
than  any  poetry  ever  written 
was  worth,  and  could  only  ruin 
the  poor  bookseller  who  gave 

*  This  was  not  the  translation  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Holland  to  Thomas 
Moore.  *'IiOrd  Holland  mentioned  a 
"  translation  of  Goldsmith^s  Deserted  Yil- 
*^lage  by  a  foreigner,  whom  I  remember 
**in  London,  called  the  Oommandeur  de 
** Tilly,  and  the  line  'As  ocean  sweeps 
*' '  the  iabourM  mole  away  /  was  done 
*<  *  Oomme  la  mer  ddtruit  les  travaux  de 
•*  *1»  taupe.'"  Thomas  Moore's  Diary, 
Pec.  30, 1818.  Goethe  tried  his  hand  at  a 
translal^n  into  German,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  did  not  please  himself. 

OUver  GoldsmitKs  Life  and  Times.  I/. 


it;*  but  this  is  by  no  means 
credible,  though  a  good  au- 
thority tells  us  it  would  have 
been  "quite  in  charac-  „,^ 
"ter."**  Not  only  in  itself -^^^ 
is  it  highly  incredible,  but  '*^^^"- 
it  is  perhaps  of  all  possible 
speeches  the  very  last  that  a 
man  is  likely  to  have  made,  who 
only  a  few  weeks  before  had  not 
scrupled  to  take  500  guineas 
from  the  same  publisher,  on  the 
mere  faith  of  a  book  which  he 
had  hardly  even  begun  to  write. 
It  is  presumable,  however,  that 
the  sum  actually  paid  was  small; 
and  that  it  was  not  without 
reason  he  told  Lord  Lisbym, 
on  receiving  complimentary  in- 
quiries after  a  new  poem  at  the 
Academy  dinner,  "I  cannot  af- 
"ford  to  court  the  draggle-tail 
"muses,  my  Lord,  they  would 
"let  me  starve;  but  by  my  other 
"labours  I  can  make  shift  to 
"eat,  and  drink,  and  have  good 
"clothes."***  Something  to  the 
same  effect,  indeed,  in  the  poem 
itself,  had  mightily  stirred  the 
comment  and  curiosity  of  the 
critics.  They  called  them  ex- 
cellent but  "alarming  lines." 

•  Poems.  Malone'fl  DubUn  Ed.  (1777)^ 
VI.  Europ.  Mag.  xxiv.  172.  "In  truth," 
replied  Goldsmith ,  according  to  Glover's 
version,  '*I  think  so  too ;  it  is  much  more 
'^than  the  honest  man  can  a£ford,  or  the 
"piece  is  worth;  I  have  not  been  easy 
"since  I  received  it;  I  will  therefore  go 
"  back  and  return  him  his  note." 
•*  Percy  Memoir,  86. 
♦**  Life  prefixed  to  Bewick's  edition  of 
the  Poems  (Gloucester,  1809),  11.  The 
incident  is  also  related  in  a  number  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  earlier  date| 
but  I  have  lost  the  reference. 
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And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest 

maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  Joys  in- 
vade; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times 
'770'  of  shame, 

Ml  4a.  "^^^  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for 

^  honest  fame; 

Dear  charming  nymph,    neglected  and 

decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Thon  soorce  of  aU  my  bliss,  and  all  my 

woe, 
That   found^st   me   i>oor   at   first,    and 

«       keep'stmeso; 
Thon  guide  by  which  the  nobler   arts 

excel, 
Thon  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee 
well! 

Apollo  and  the  Muses  forbid! 
was  the  general  cry  of  the  re- 
views. What!  shall  the  writer  of 
such  a  poem  as  this,  "the  sub- 
"ject  01  a  young  and  generous 
*'Kine,  who  loves,  cherishes  and 
"imderstands  the  fine  arts,"* 
shall  Ae  be  obliged  to  drudge  for 
booksellers,  shall  ^  be  starved 
into  abandonment  of  poetry? 
Even  so.  There  was  no  help  for 
it;  and  truly  it  became  him  to  be 
grateful  that  there  were  book- 
sellers to  drudge  for.  "The 
**  poverty  of  authors  is  a  com- 
"mon  observation,  but  not  al- 
"ways  a  true  one.  No  author 
"can  be  poor  who  understands 
f*the  arts  of  booksellers.  With- 
"out  this  necessary  knowledge, 
"the  greatest  genius  may  starve; 
"and  with  it,  the  greatest  dunce 
"live  in  splendour.    This  know 

*  Letter  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle, 
dated  from  Oxford  on  the  12th  July,  and 
signed  J  B,  ending  with  some  verses 
which  the  writer  calls  the  "overflowing 
"of  his  mind  on  the  occasion,"  so  very 
execrable  that  the  credit  of  them  has 
been  given  to  BosweU. 


"ledge  I  have  pretty  well  dipped 
"into."*  Thus,  m  this  very 
month  of  May  1770,  the  most 
eager  young  aspirant  for  literary 
fame  that  ever  trod  the  flinty 
streets  of  London,  poor  Chatter- 
ton,  was  writing  nome  to  his 
coimtry  friends.  But,  alas!  his 
lip  was  not  wetted  with  the 
knowledge  which  he  fancied  he 
had  dipped  so  deep  into.  With 
Goldsnuth  it  was  otherwise.  He 
had  drunk  long  and  weary 
draughts,  had  tasted  alike  the 
sweetness  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  cup,  and,  no  longer  sanguine 
or  ambitious,  had  yet  reason  to 
confess  himself  not  wholly  dis- 
contented. In  many  cases  it  is 
better  to  want  than  to  have^  and 
in  almost  all  it  is  better  to  want 
than  to  ask.  At  the  least,  he 
cotild  make  shift,  as  he  said  to 
Lord  Lisbum,  to  eat,  and  drink, 

*  So  Chatterton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother.  Poor  fellow!  one  cannot  quota 
it,  still  vibrating  in  overy  word  -with  its 
writer^s  irrepressible  hopes ,  and  not  feel 
a  sickness  of  pain  at  the  heart!  "lam 
"settled,  and  in  such  a  settlement  as  I 
"would  desire.  I  get  four  guineas  a 
"month  by  one  Magazine:  shall  engage 
"to  write  a  History  of  Eng^nd  and  other 
"pieces,  wliich  will  moro  than  double 
"that  sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the 
"daily  papers  would  more  than  sapport 
"me.  What  a  glorious  prospect!  ...  I 
"  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  ooffee- 
"  house,  an4  know  all  the  geniuses  there. 
"A  character  is  now  unnecessary;  aa 
"author  carries  his  chanu^er  in  his  pen. 
"  My  sister  will  improve  herself  in  draw- 
"ing.  My  gprandmother  is,  I  h<q>e,  weD. 
"Bristors  mercenary  walls  were  never 
"destined  to  hold  me— 4here,  I  was  onl 
"of  my  element:  now  I  am  in  it — ^Loh- 
"don!  Good  God  I — how  superior  is 
"London  to  that  despicable  place  Bris- 
"  tol ! ''  WvrU  (£d.  Cambridge,  IMS),  11. 
712-13. 
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and  have  good  clothes.  The 
days  which  had  now  come  to  him 
were  not  splendid,  but  neither 
were  they  starving  days;  and 
they  had  also  brought  him  such 
respectful  hearing,  that,  of  what 
his  really  starving  days  had  been, 
he  could  now  dare  to  speak  out, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  others.* 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  Not  even  to  his  Natural  His- 
tory did  he  turn,  without  venting 
upon  this  sorrowful  theme,  in 
sentences  that  sounded  strangely 
amid  his  talk  of  beasts  and  birds, 
what  lay  so  near  his  heart. 
"The  lower  race  of  animals, 
*'when  satisfied,  for  the  instant 

*  His  old  friend  and  rival ,  Kelly ,  who 
had  been  already  for  some  months  a 
hackwriter  for  the  ministry,  was  now 
struggling  hard  to  get  a  pension  from 
I^ord  North ;  and  an  unpublished  letter  of 
his,  written  at  this  time,  and  acknowledg- 
ing gratefully  Garrick's  warm  assistance, 
lies  before  me.  It  overflows  with  praise ; 
yet  one  reads  it  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  such  services  a^  it  thanks  Garrick 
for,  mighl  better  have  been  given  by  him 
to  lugher  and  worthier  recipients.  Cer- 
tainly the  letter  is  a  strange  contrast  to 
all  that  have  been  preserved  out  of  the 
correspondence  of  Garrick  and  Gold- 
smith. "Wednesday,  12th  Sept.  1770. 
"This  day,  and  not  before,  I  have  got 
"  some  certain  intimation  of  Lord  North^s 
"  intention  to  do  handsome  things.  Mr. 
"Cooper  told  me  of  it  in  very  obliging 
"  terms,  adding  that  what  I  had  done  was 
"  very  much  approved,  and  that  you  were 
"  highly  jxiY  friend.  The  first  part  of  tlio 
"intelligence  agreeably  surprised  me, 
" the  latter  did  not  in  the  least;  Garrick 
"I  have  long  known  as  another  term  for 
"all  the  virtues,  and  instead  of  being 
"amazed  at  his  readiness  to  serve  thei 
"unfriended,  I  should  be  actually! 
"  amazed  if  his  genere«ity  had  not  found 
"that  readiness  a  very  considerable' 
"satit&ctioo.  Accept  my  best  acknow- 
"ledgments,  my  dear  sir,  for  all  yourj 
"goodness  to  me."  > 


"moment  are  perfectly  happy; 
"but  it  is  otherwise  with  man. 
"His  mind  anticipates  distress, 
"and  feels  the  pang  of 
"want  even  before  it  ar-  -'^^ 
"rests  him.  Thus  the  mind  '^'•^^• 
"being  continually  harassed  by 
"the  situation,  it  at  length  in- 
"fluences  the  constitution,  and 
"unfits  it  for  all  its  functions. 
"Some  cruel  disorder,  but  no 
"way  like  hunger,  seizes  the  un- 
" happy  sufferer;  so  that  almost 
"all  those  men  who  have  thus 
"long  lived  by  chance,  and  whose 
"every  day  may  be  considered 
"as  an  happy  escape  from 
"famine,  are  known  at  last  to 
"die,  in  reality  of  a  disorder 
"caused  by  hunger,  but  which, 
"in  the  common  language,  is 
"often  called  a  broken  heart. 
"Some  of  these  I  have  known 
"myself,  when  very  little  able  to 
"relieve  them;  and  I  have  been 
"told,  by  a  very  active  and 
"worthy  magistrate,  that  the 
"number  of  such  as  die  in  Lon- 
"don  for  want,  is  niuch  greater 
"than  one  would  imagine  —  I 
"think  he  talked  of  two  thou- 
"sand  in  a  year."*  If  this  was 
already  written,  as  from  what 
he  afterwards  told  Langton  we 
may  infer  some  portions  of  the 
Animated  Nature  to  have  been, 
Goldsmith  little  imagined  the 
immortal  name  which  was  now 
to  be  added  to  the  melancholy 
list.  The  writer  of  the  sanguine 
letter  I  have  quoted  was  doomed 
to  be  the  next  victim.  He  had 
not  been  in  London  many  days, 
*  hximaiei  Mtttre,  ii.  6-7. 
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at  the  time  when  he  so  sop- 
posed  he  had  mastered  the  book- 
sellers; and  in  little  less  than 
three  months  after  send- 
-- — -  ing  those  hopeful  tidings 
'*^^'*  home,  he  yielded  up  lus 
brain  to  the  terrible  disoraer  of 
which  Goldsmith  had  seen  so 
much :  so  unlike  hunger,  though 
hunger-bred.  Gallantly  had  he 
worked  in  those  three  mo- 
mentous months :  *  had  projected 

*  The  language  contains  few  things 
more  affecting  than  the  brief  letters  left 
by  Chatterton,  thoogh  as  compositions 
they  have  no  merit.  I  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
tracts. On  the  26th  of  April,  1770,  he 
writes  to  his  ''dear  Mother:"  "Here  I 
"am ,  safe ,  and  in  high  spirits.  Got  into 
"London  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ting— called  upon  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr. 
"Fell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Dodiley. 
"Great  encouragement  from  them;  all 
"approved  of  my  design; — shall  soon  be 
"settled."  On  the  6th  of  May  he  writes 
to  his  "dear  Mother"  from  Shoreditch 
the  letter  already  quoted  (162) ,  to  which 
he  adds,  "I  have  some  trifling  presents 
"  for  mother,  sister,"  &c.  On  the  14th  of 
May  he  writes:  "1  am  invited  to  treat 
"  with  a  Doctor  of  Music ,  on  the  footing 
"of  a  composer,  for  Ranelagh  and  the 
"  Gardens.  Bravo ,  hey  boys ,  up  we  go ! 
"Let  my  sister  improve  in  copying  music, 
"and  in  drawing,"  &e.  On  the  30th  of 
May  he  writes  from  "Tom's  coffee- 
" house"  to  his  "dear  Sister:"  "I  will 
"send  you  two  silks  this  summer;  and 
" expect,  in  answer  to  this,  what  colours 
"you  prefer.  My  mother  shall  not  be 
"forgotten.  My  employment  will  be  in 
"writing  a  voluminous  Historff  of  Lon- 
*^doH  .  .  as  this  will  not,  like  writing 
"political  essays,  oblige  me  to  go  to  the 
"coffee-house,  Isnall  be  able  to  serve  you 
"  the  more  by  it."  On  the  19th  of  June 
he  writes  to  his  mother.  "I  send  you  in 
"the  box,  six  cups  and  saucers  with  two 
"  basins  for  my  sister.  If  a  China  tea-pot 
"and  cream-pot  is  in  your  opinion  neces- 
"sary,  I  will  send  them  .  .  Two  fans— 
"the  silver  one  is  more  grave  than  the 
"  other,  which  would  suit  my  sister  best. 
*'  But  that  I  leave  to  you  botL"    He  was 


histories  of  England,  and  volu- 
minous histories  of  London;  had 
written  for  Magazines,  Registers^ 
and  Museums  endless,  the  London, 
the  Town  and  Country,  the  Aiid" 
dlesex  Freeholders^  the  Court  and 
City;  had  composed  a  musical 
burlesque  burletta;  had  launched 
into  poHtics  on  both  sides;  had 
contnbuted  sixteen  songs  for  ten 
and  sixpence;  had  received  gladly 
two  shiUings  for  an  article;  had 
lived  on  a  half-penny  roll,  or  a 
penny  tart  and  a  glass  of  water  a 
day,  enjoying  now  and  then  a 
sheep's  tongue ;  had  invented  all 
the  while  brave  letters  about  his 
happiness  and  success  to  the 
only  creatures  that  loved  him, 
his  grandmother,  mother,  and 
sister  at  Bristol;  had  even  sent 
them,  out  of  his  so  many  daily 
pence,  bits  of  china,  fans,  and  a 

now  lodging  at  Mrs.  Angel's  the  aack- 
maker,  in  Brook-street,  Holborn.  From 
that  place,  on  the  20th  of  July,  he  again 
writes  to  his  sister.  **I  am  now  about 
"an  Oratorio,  which,  when  finished,  wiU 
"purchase  you  a  gown."  On  the  ISth  of 
August  he  writes  to  Mr.  Catcott.  '*I  in- 
"tend  going  abroad  as  a  surgeon.  Mr. 
"Barrett  has  it  in  his  power  to  assist  me 
"greatly,  by  his  giving  me  a  physical 
"character.  I  hope  he  wilL  I  tronble 
"  you  with  a  copy  of  an  Essay  I  intend 
"publishing."  These  were  the  last 
thoughts  which  connected  him  with  life 
or  its  hopes,  and  they  were  precisely 
what  had  visited  Goldsmitii  in  an  only 
less  sore  extremity.  He  wished  to  escape 
as  a  surgeon  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
to  help  himself  to  go  by  means  of  an 
essay  he  had  written.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  Exactly  twelve  days  after  the  date 
of  this  letter  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
wretched  lodging.  (For  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  Catcott,  here 
named ,  attended  on  Johnson  and  Bos- 
weU  at  their  visit  to  Bristol,  see  i^oswetf, 
VI.  171-3). 
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^own:  and  then,  one  fatal  morn- 
ing, after  many  bitter  disap- 
pointments (one  of  them  pre- 
cisely what  Goldsmith  had  nim- 
self  undergone  in  as  desperate 
distress,  just  as  one  of  his  ex- 
pedients for  escape,  by  "going 
*^ abroad  as  a  surgeon,*'  had 
been  also  what  Goldsmith  tried), 
having  passed  some  three  days 
without  food  and  refused  his 
poor  landlady's  invitation  to  din- 
ner, he  was  found  dead  in  his 
miserable  room,  the  floor  thickly 
strewn  with  scraps  of  the  manu- 
scripts he  had  destroyed,  a 
pocket-book  memorandum  lying 
near  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
booksellers  owed  him  eleven 
poimds,  and  the  cup  which  had 
held  arsenic  and  water  still 
grasped  in  his  hand.  It  was  in 
a  wretched  little  street  out  of 
Holbom;  the  body  was  taken  to 
the  bone-house  of  St.  Andrew's, 
but  no  one  came  to  claim  it; 
and  in  due  time  the  pauper- 
burial-ground  of  Shoe-lane  re- 
ceived what  remained  of  Chat- 
terton.  **The  marvellous  boy! 
"The  sleepless  soul  who  perished 
"in  his  pride!"  He  was  not 
eighteen. 

The  tragedy  had  been  all 
acted  out  before  Goldsmith  heard 
of  any  of  its  incidents.  I  aim 
even  glad  to  think,  that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  month  which 
preceded  the  catastrophe,  he  was 
absent  from  England, 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

A  Visit  to  Paris, 
1770. 

Goldsmith  had  quitted 

London  on  a  visit  to  Paris  - 

in    the    middle    of  July.  ^^•'^*- 

The  Professor  of  History," 
writes  Mary  Moser,  the  daughter 
of  the  keeper  of  the  Academy, 
telling  Fuseli  at  Rome  how  dis- 
appointed the  literary  people 
connected  with  the  new  institu- 
tion had  been  not  to  receive 
diplomas  of  membership  like  the 
painters,  "is  comforted  by  the 
"success  of  his  Deserted  Village, 
"which  is  a  very  pretty  poem, 
"and  has  lately  put  himself  under 
"the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Homeck 
"and  her  fair  daughters,  and  is 
"gone  to  France;  and  Doctor 
"Johnson  sips  his  tea,  and  cares 
"not  for  the  vanity  of  the 
"world."*  Goldsmith  himself, 
with  most  pleasant  humour,  has 
described  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  what  happened 
to  the  party  up  to  their  lodg- 
ment in  Calais,  at  the  H6tel 
d'Angleterre.  They  had  not  ar- 
rived many  hours  when  he  sent 
over  this  fragment  of  a  despatch, 
to  satisfy  Reynolds  merely  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  Mrs.^lomeck,  the 
young  ladies,  and  himself:  "My 
"dear  Friend,"  he  wrote,  "We 
"had  a  very  quick  passage  from 
"Dover  to  Calais,  which  we  per- 
"  formed  in  three  hours  and 
"twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  ex- 
"tremely  sea-sick,  which  must 

*  Knowles's  Ufe  ofFmtii,  i.  36. 
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"necessarily  have  happened,  as 
"my  machine  to  prevent  sea- 
**  sickness  was  not  completed. 
"We  were  glad  to  leave 
-~— —  "Dover,  because  we  hated 
iEt.42.  «^Q  |jg  imposed  upon;  so 
**were  in  high  spirits  at  coming 
"to  Calais,  where  we  were  told 
"that  a  little  money  would  go  a 
"great  way.  Upon  landing  two 
"little  trunks,  which  was  all  we 
"carried  with  us,  we  were  sur- 
"prised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen 
"fellows  all  running  down  to  the 
"ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
**them;  four  got  under  each 
"trunk,  the  rest  surrounded,  and 
"held  the  hasps;  and  in  this 
"manner  our  httle  baggage  was 
"conducted,  with  a  kind  o( 
"funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was 
"safely  lodged  at  the  custom 
"house.  We  were  well  enough 
**  pleased  with  the  people's  civi- 
"lity  till  they  came  to  be  paid: 
<'when  every  creature  that  had 
"the  happiness  of  but  touching 
"our  trunks  with  their  finger, 
"expected  sixpence;  and  had  so 
"pretty  civil  a  manner  of  de- 
"manding  it,  that  there  was  no 
"refusing  them.  When  we  had 
"done  with  the  porters,  we  had 
"next  to  speak  with  the  custom- 
** house  officers,  who  had  their 
"pretty  civil  way  too.  We  were 
"directed  to  the  Hdtel  d'Angle- 
"terre,  where  a  valet  de  place 
"came  to  offer  his  service;  and 
"spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  be- 
"fore  I  once  found  out  that  he 
**  was  speaking  English.  We  had 
**no  occasion  for  his  service,  so 
"we  gave  him  a  little  money  be- 


" cause  he  spoke  English,  and 
"because  he  wanted  it.  I  can- 
"not  help  mentioning  another 
"circumstance.  I  bought  a  new 
"ribbon  for  my  wig  at  Canter- 
"bury,  and  the  barber  at  Calais 
"broke  it  in  order  to  gain  six- 
"pente  by  buying  me  a  new 
"one.''* 

This  was  not  a  very  promising 
beginning;  but  the  party,   con- 
tinuing to  carry  with  them  the 
national  enjoyment  of  scolding 
everything  they  met  with,  passed 
on    through   Flanders,    and    to 
Paris    by   way    of  Lisle.      The 
latter  city  was  the  scene  of  an 
incident     afterwards     absurdly 
misrelated.   Standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  their  hotel  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  in  the  square, 
the  beauty  of  the  sisters  Homeck 
drew  such  marked  admiration, 
that  Goldsmith,  heightening  his 
drollery  with  that  air  of  solenmity 
so  generally  a  point  in  his  hu- 
mour and  so  often  more  solenmly 
misinterpreted,  turned  off  from 
the  window  with  the  remark  that 
elsewhere  he,  too,  could  have  his 
admirers.    The  Jessamy  Bride, 
Mrs.  Gwyn,  was  asked  about  the 
occurrence  not  many  years  ago,* 
remembered  it  as  a  playful  jest; 
and  said  how  shocked  she  had 
subsequently  been  "to  see  it  ad- 
"duced  in  print  as  a  proof  of 
"his  envious  disposition."    The 
readers  of  Boswell  will  remem- 
ber that  it  is  so  related  by  him. 
"When  accompanying  two  beau- 

*  This  delightftd  fh^rment  of  a  letter 
was  first  printed  in  the  Percy  Mmwir, 
90-91. 
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"tiful  youngf  ladies  with  their 
**  mother  on  a  tour  in  France,  he 
**was  seriously  ancpy  that  more 
**  attention  was  paid  to  them  than 
«to  him!*** 

At  Lisle  another  letter  to  Rey- 
nolds was  beg^n,  but  laid  aside, 
because  everything  they  had 
seen  was  so  dull  that  the  descrip- 
tion would  not  be  worth  reading. 
Nor  had  matters  much  improved 
when  they  got  to  Paris.  Alas! 
Goldsmith  had  discovered  a 
change  in  himself  since  he 
traversed  those  scenes  with  only 
his  youth  and  his  poverty  for 
companions.  Lying  in  a  bam 
^vas  no  disaster  then.  Then, 
there  were  no  postillions  to 
quarrel  with,  no  landladies  to  be 
cheated  by,  no  silk  coat  to  tempt 
him  into  making  himself  look 
like  a  fooL  The  world  was  his 
oyster  in  those  days,  which  with 
his   flute  he   opened.     He   ex- 

{)ressed  all  this  very  plainly  in  a 
etter   to  Reynolds   soon   after 

♦  Life  of  Johnson  t  n.  191.  Northcote, 
-with  less  excuse ,  has  repeated  it  {Life  of 
Seytiolda,  i.  250);  but  in  later  years  he 
apologised  for  having  too  hastily  done 
so,  having  since  been  better  informed  by 
lira.  Owyn.  And  see  Moore's  JHary,  vi. 
114-15.  On  the  other  hand ,  Mr.  Croker, 
who  had  received  from  Mrs.  Gwyn  some 
notes  for  his  BosfveU ,  is  careftil  to  remind 
us  that  "the  good-natured  construction 
*' which  the  kind  old  lady  was  willing, 
** after  a  lapse  of  above  sixty  years,  to 
**pat  on  Goldsmith's  behaviour,  she  did 
**  not  express  in  her  previous  communica- 
"tion  with  me,  though  it  had  afforded 
**  so  obvious  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
'*tbe  alleged  injustice;  and  after  all,  it 
**can  be  only  matter  of  opinion  whether 
**the  vexation  so  seriously  exhibited  by 
'^Goldsmith  was  real  or  assumed."  140. 
See  post,  chap.  xn.. 
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their  arrival,  dated  from  Paris 
on  the  29th  of  July.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  back  to  what 
Gibbon,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Club, 
called  the  relish  of  manly  ^^^ 
conversation  and  the  society  of 
the  brown  table.  He  is  getting 
nervous  about  his  arrears  of 
work.  He  dares  not  think  of  an- 
other holiday  yet,  though  Rey- 
nolds had  proposed,  on  his  re- 
turn, a  joint  excursion  into  Devon- 
shire. He  is  already  planning 
new  labour.  He  is  even  thinking 
of  another  comedy;  and  there- 
fore glad  that  Cohnan's  suit  in 
chancery  has  ended  in  confirm- 
ing his  right  as  acting  manager 
(the  whole  quarrel  was  made  up 
the  following  year  by  Mr.  Harris's 
quarrel  with  Mrs.  Lessingham). 
But  here  is  the  letter,  as  printed 
from  the  original  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Singer;  and  how  pleasant 
are  its  little  references  to  those 
weaknesses  of  his  own  which  he 
well  knew  had  never  such  kindly 
interpretation  as  from  Reynolds, 
as  where  he  whimsically  protests 
that  it  never  can  be  natural  in 
himself  to  be  stupid,  where  he 
reports  himself  saying  as  a  good 
thing  a  thing  which  was  not 
understood,  and  where  he  de- 
scribes the  silk  coat  he  has  pur- 
chased which  makes  him  look 
like  a  fool! 

''Mr  i>BAR  Friend,  I  began  a  long 
letter  to  you  firom  Lisle  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen, 
but  finding  it  very  dull,  and  knowing 
that  you  would  show  it  again ,  I  threw  it 
aside  and  it  was  lost.  Tou  see  by  the 
top  of  this  letter  that  we  are  at  Piuris, 
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and  (m  I  have  often  heiu^  yon  aay)  we 
luive  brought  oar  own  amnaement  with 
us ,  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen. 

*'With  regard  to  myielflflnd 
'770-  that  travelling  at  twenty  and  at 
JEt.  42  ^^^  *™  ^^'y  different  things.  1 
set  out  with  all  my  confirmed 
habits  about  me,  and  can  find  nothing  on 
the  Continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly 
left  it.  One  of  our  chief  amusements 
here  is  scolding  at  every  thing  we  meet 
with,  and  praising  every  thing  and  every 
person  we  left  at  home.*  Tou  may 
judge  therefore  whether  your  name  is 
not  frequently  bandied  at  table  among 
OS.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  never  thought 
I  could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as 
our  various  mortifications  on  the  road 
have  often  taught  me  to  do.  I  could  tell 
you  of  disasters  and  adventures  without 
number,  of  our  lying  in  barns,  and  of  my 
being  half-poisoned  with  a  dish  of  green 
peas,  of  our  quarrelling  with  postilions 
and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies ,  but 
I  reserve  all  this  for  an  happy  hour 
which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon 
my  return. 

.  '*  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that 
we  are  at  present  all  well,  and  expect 
returning  when  we  have  staid  out  one 
month,  which  I  should  not  care  if  it  were 
over  this  very  day.  I  long  to  hear  from 
you  all:  how  you  yourself  do,  how  John- 
son, Burke,  Dyer,  Ohamier,  Colman,  and 
every  one  of  the  club  do.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  some  amnaement  in  this  letter, 
but  I  protest  I  am  so  stupifled  by  the  air 
of  this  country  (fori  am  sure  it  can  never 
be  natural)  that  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  plot  of 
a  comedy  which  shall  be  entitled  A 
Journey  to  Paris,  in  which  a  family  shall 
be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of 
going  to  France  to  save  money.  You 
know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world 
more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for 
the  meat  of  this  country  I  can  scarce  eat 


*  The  same  opinion,  more  forcibly, 
he  expressed  later  at  Ridge's  table  (the 
**  Anchovy"  of  lUialiation)  when,  being 
asked  if  he  would  recommend  travel ,  he 
said  yes,  he  would  by  all  means  re- 
commend it,  to  the  rich  if  they  were 
without  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  to  the 
poor  if  they  were  without  the  sense  of 
feeling. 


it,  and  tiboogh  we 'pay  two  good  whilUngs 
an  head  for  our  dinner,  I  find  ft  all  so 
tough,  thatlhave  spent  less  time  with  my 
knife  than  my  pick-tooth.  I  said  this  as 
a  good  thing  at  table,  but  it  was  not  on- 
derstood.   I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devon- 
shire I  find  it  out  of  my  power  to  perform 
it,  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover  I  in- 
tend to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will 
take  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near 
that  place  in  order  to  do  some  business. 
I  hasre  so  outrun  the  constable ,  that  I 
must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again. 
For  God's  sake  the  night  yon  receive  this 
take  your  pen  in  your  hand  and  tell  me 
something  about  yourself,  and  myBeif ,  if 
you  know  of  anything  that  has  happened. 
About  Miss  Reynolds ,  about  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  my  nephew,  or  any  body  that  yon 
regard.  I  beg  you  will  send  to  Griflhi 
the  bookseller  to  know  if  there  be  any 
letters  left  for  me ,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
send  them  to  me  at  Paris.  They  may  per- 
haps be  left  for  me  at  the  porter's  lodge 
opposite  the  pump  in  Temple-lane.  The 
same  messenger  will  do.  I  expect  one  from 
Lord  Glare  from  Ireland.  As  for  others 
I  am  not  much  uneasy  about  [them].  * 

*'Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  yon  at 
Paris?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  The 
whole  of  my  own  purchases  here,  is  one 
silk  coat  which  I  have  put  on ,  and  which 
makes  me  look  like  a  fool.  But  no  more 
of  that.  I  find  that  Colman  has  gained  hia 
lawsuit.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  suppose  yon 
often  meet.  I  will  soon  be  among  yo% 
better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home 
than  I  ever  was  before.  And  yet  I  must 
say,  that  if  anything  could  make  France 
pleasant,  the  very  good  women  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  would  certainly  do 
it.  I  could  say  more  about  that,  but  i  in- 
tend showing  them  this  letter  before  I 
send  it  away.  What  signifies  teazing  you 
longer  with  moral  observations  when  the 
business  of  my  writing  is  over.  I  have 
one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  I 
think  every  hour  in  the  day,  namely,  that 
I  am  your 

'*Most  sincere  and  most  affectionate 
friend, 

"Olivkb  Goldsmith. 
'^  Direct  to  me  at  the  H$tel  deDanemurc. 

"Rue  Jacob,  Fauxbourg St.  Germains.'* 


*  Yet  from  one  of  them  he   yn»  to 
learn  his  mother's  death. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PARIS. 


Little  more  is  to  be  added  of 
this  excursion.  It  was  not  made 
more  agreeable  to  Goldsmith  by 
an  unexpected  addition  to  the 
party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hickey 
(the  "special  attorney"  who  is 
niched  into  Retaliation),*  who 
joined  them  at  Paris,  and  whose 
habit  of  somewhat  coarse  rail- 
lery was  apt  to  be  indulged  too 
freely  at  Goldsmith's  expense. 
One  of  the  stories  Hickey  told 
on  his  return,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  true  enough.  Gold- 
smith sturdily  maintained  that  a 
certain  distance  from  one  of  the 
fountains  at  Versailles  was  within 
reach  of  a  leap,  and  tumbled 
into  the  water  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  that  position.  He  also 
made  his  friends  smile  by  pro- 
testing that  all  the  French  par- 
rots he  had  heard  spoke  such 
capital  French  that  he  understood 

*  "He  cherishM  his  friend,  and  he  re- 
lished a  bumper ; 
Tet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one 

was  a  thumper. . . . 
Then  what  was  his  failing?  come, 

tell  it,  and  bum  ye — 
He  was ,  could  he  help  it?  a  special 
attorney." 
The  profession  in  those  days  failed  to 
enjoy  the  esteem  which  its  worthier 
members  have  since  attracted  to  it. 
<*Much  inquiry  having  been  made  con- 
**  coming  a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  a 
** company  where  Johnson  was,  and  no 
''information  being  obtained,  at  last 
'*  Johnspn  observed  that  he  did  not  care 
^*to  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his 
**back,  but  he  believed  the  gentleman 
''was  an  attorney."  Maxwelrs  Collec- 
tanea, in  Boiwell,  m.  141.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
relates  the  same  incident  (AnecdoteSf  272), 
and  adds  that  though  Johnson  did  not 
encourage  general  satire,  be  was  not  at 
all  displeased  to  be  reminded  of  this  in- 
stance of  indule^ence  in  it. 
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them  perfectly,  whereas  an  Eng- 
lish parrot,  talking  his  own  na- 
tive Irish,  was  quite  unintel- 
hgible  to  him.*    It  was 

also  told  of  him,  in  proof '- 

of  his  oddity,  that  on  ^*'*'- 
Mrs.  Homeck  desiring  him  more 
than  once,  when  they  had  no 
place  of  Protestant  worship  to 
attend,  to  read  them  the  morn- 
ing service,  his  uniform  answer 
was,  "I  should  be  happy  to 
"obUge  you,  my  dear  madam, 
'*but  in  truth  I  do  not  think  my- 
"self  good  enough.'*  This,  how- 
ever, we  may  presume  to  think 
perhaps  less  eccentric  than  his 
friends  supposed  it  to  be. 

Goldsmith  did  not  stay  in 
Dover  as  he  had  proposed.  He 
brought  the  ladies  to  London. 
Among  the  letters  forwarded  to 
him  in  Paris  had  been  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  mother's 
death.  Dead  to  any  conscious- 
ness or  enjoyment  of  life,  she 
had  for  some  time  been;  blind, 
and  otherwise  infirm;  and  hardly 
could  the  event  have  been  unex- 
pected by  him,  or  by  any  one. 
Yet  are  there  few,  however  early 
tumbled  out  upon  the  world,  to 
whom  the  world  has  been  able 

*  For  grave  reasoning  in  support  of 
this  proposition,  see  Animated  Nature^  rv. 
217.  "I  was  at  first  for  ascribing  it  to 
"the  different  qualities  of  the  two  Ian- 
"guages,  and  was  for  entering  into  an 
"elaborate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and 
"consonants:  but  a  friend  that  was  with 
"me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  as- 
"suring  me  that  the  French  women 
"scarcely  did  anything  else  the  whole 
"  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered 
"pupils;  and  that  the  birds  were  thus 
"  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  coQuequence 
"  of  contimiia  BcbooUn^." 
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to  ^ive  any  substitute  for  that 
earliest  friend.  Not  less  true 
than  affecting  is  flie  saying  in  one 
1770  o^ Gray's  letters:  "I  have 
-  —  **  discovered  a  thing  very 
:«t.4a.  "little  known,  which  is, 
"that  in  one's  whole  life  one 
**  never  can  have  any  more  than 
"a  single  mother."*  The  story 
(which  Northcote  tells)  that  would 
attribute  to  Goldsmim  the  silly 
slight  of  appearing  in  half- 
mourning  at  this  time,  and  ex- 

*  It  toaohes  it  deeper  seotimeiit  thaa 
the  same  thought  in  Herodotus,  which 
prompts  the  choice  of  the  brother  before 
•yen  husband  or  children,  the  parents 
being  dead.  'i2  fiaoiUv  ^  avi\Q  fiiv  fiot 
uf  ailos  yivoifo) ,  tl  Salfiotv  ii^Uot ,  xai 
tixvaaXXa,  fl  tavta&Jio^aXoifii'  natgdg 


ffetodott'ThdUar^cxiT.  (Ed.  Schwelg- 
hSBUser,  1.261.)  So,  too,  our  First  Ed- 
ward y  when  he  grieved  less  for  his  son*s 
than  for  bis  father^s  death.  (Hume, 
chap,  xiu.)  Lord  Lyttelton  writes  to  me 
upon  this:  "There  is  a  passage  in 
"  Sophocles  which  I  have  long  known  by 
"heart,  evidently  copied  from  this  of 
"Herodotus.  It  is  odd  that  though  I  read 
"  Herodotus  through  not  long  ago ,  I  do 
**not  remember  observing  this  resem- 
"blance  till  now.  They  are  fine  lines, 
"and  may  be  worth  referring  to  in  a 
"future  edition."  The  lines  are  900—904 
otAnUifOHe:  Ed.  Hermann!.  1885:  where 
Antigone  says  that  there  might  be  an- 
other husband  for  her  if  the  first  died, 
and,  if  her  child  were  lost,  another  from 
another  man:  but,  her  father  and  her 
mother  being  laid  in  the  grave,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  brother  should  ever  be 
bom  to  her. 

Ttoatg  fxkv  iv  fioi ,  xat&avovtog ,  SXlog 
»Jv,       ^ 

xai  Jtalg  dn  &XXov  (pwtdg,  at  tovd^ 
^fxftXaxov  * 

fAiltqbg  d*  iv'Aidtnj  xal  Ttaroog  xneev- 
9&toiv, 

o^x-  %a^  id%X<p6g  Hatig  Av  fiXdatoi 
rtoti. 


plaining  it  as  for  a  "distant"  re- 
lation, would  not  be  credible  of 
any  man  of  common  sensibility; 
far  less  of  him.*  Mr.  William 
Filby'S  bills  enable  us  to  speak 
with  greater  accuracy.  As  in 
the  instance  of  his  brother's 
death,  they  contain  an  entry  of  a 
"suit  of  mourning,"  sent  home 
on  the  8th  of  September.** 

But  indulgence  of  sorrow  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  idle; 
and  whatever  the  loss  or  grief 
that  might  afflict  him,  the  woric 
that  waited  Goldsmith  must  be 
done. 

CHAPTER  IX, 

The  Haunch  of  Ymiam.  and  XIam»  of  Ckoss, 
1770—1771. 

Eight  days  after  he  put  on 
mourning  for  his  mother's  death, 
on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1770, 
Goldsmith  was  signing  a  fresh 
agreement  with  Davies  for  an 
Abridgment  of  his  Roman  History 
in  a  duodecimo  volume;  for  mak- 
ing which,  "and  for  putting  his 
"name  thereto,"  Davies  under- 

♦  "About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Gold- 
"smith  lost  his  mother,  who  died  in  Ire- 
"land.  On  this  occasion  he  immediately 
"dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  clothes  of 
"gray  cloth,  trimmed  with  black,  such 
"as  commonly  is  worn  for  second 
"  mourning.  When  he  appeared  the  first 
"  time  after  this  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
"house,  Miss  F.  Reynolds,  the  sister  of 
"Sir  Joshua,  asked  him  whom  he  had 
"lost,  as  she  saw  he  wore  mourning, 
"when  he  answered,  a  distant  relation 
"only;  being  shy,  as  I  conjecture,  to  own 
"that  he  wore  such  slight  mourning  for 
"  so  near  a  relative.**  Kortheote*8  h^  of 
Beunolds,  i.  819. 
*♦  See  anU,  186. 
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took  to  pay  fifty  gaineas.*  The 
same  worthy  bibliopole  had  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  \usl£i/e  of 
Parnell^  to  which  I  formerly  re- 
ferred. It  was  lightly  and  plea- 
santly written;  had  some  really 
good  remarks  on  the  defects  as 
well  as  merits  of  Pamell's  trans- 
lations; and  contained  that  pretty 
illustration  (whereof  all  who  have 
written  biography  know  the  truth 
.as  well  as  beauty),  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining,  when  fame 
has  set  its  seal  on  any  celebrated 
man,  those  personal  details  of 
his  obscurer  days  which  his  con- 
temporaries have  not  cared  to 
give;  "The  dews  of  the  morning 
**are  past,  and  we  vainly  try  to 
**  continue  the  chase  by  the  me- 
**ridian  splendour.^'  It  also  con- 
tained remarks  on  .the  orna- 
mented schools  of  poetry,  in 
which  allusions,  not  in  the  best 
taste,  were  levelled  against  Gray, 
and  less  specifically  against  his 
old  favourite  Colhns;  yet  re- 
marks, I  must  add,  of  which  the 
principle  was  sound  enough, 
though  pushed,  as  good  pnn- 
ciples  are  apt  to  be,  to  an  absurd 
extreme.  For,  of  styles  all 
bristling  with  epithets,  Voltaire 
himself  was  not  less  tolerant  than 
Goldsmith ;  nor  ever  with  greater 
zest  denounced  the  adjective, 
as  the  substantive's  greatest 
enemy.**    But  merits  as  well  as 

*  jRwcy  Memoir,  79,  note. 
**  I  fear  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  that  Goldsmith  was  guilty 
of  the  egregious  bad  taste,  which  Ora- 
dock  has  recorded,  of  proposing  to  im- 
proTeOray*s  SUf^  by  cutting  the  imagina- 
tion boldly  out  of  it.    *'  You  are  so.  at- 


faults  in  the  Pamell-memotr  Tom 
Davies  of  course  tested  by  the 
sale;  and  with  result  so  satis- 

"tached,"  he  represents  Gold-  '770- 
smith  saying,  "to  Hurd,  Gray,  «•*  ^ 
"and  Mason,  that  yon  think  no-  ^' 

"  thing  good  can  proceed  but  out  of  that 
"formal  school;  now,  Til  mend  Gray^s 
^*  Elegy  f  by  leaving  out  an  idle  word  in 
"every  line!"  "And  for  me,  Doctor, 
"  completely  spoil  it.*^ 
"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  o*er  the  lea; 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his 
way, 

And—". 
"Enough,  enough,  I  have  no  ear  for 
"more."  Cradock's  Memoirs,  i.  230.  This 
was  certainly  carrying  out  to  its  most 
alarming  practical  extent  Voltaire's  ob- 
jection to  epithets.  "If  certain  authors 
"could  only  understand,"  exclaimed  the 
great  Frenchman,  "that  adjectives  are 
"the  greatest  enemies  of  substantives, 
"  although  they  agree  in  gender,  number, 
"and  easel"  A  subtle  critic  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieu)  (lixxviii.  205:  Lord 
Lytton  has  since  avowed  himself  the 
writer)  has  on  the  other  hand  pointed 
out  that  the  epithet  is  often,  and  in  no 
poet  more  than  Gray,  precisely  that  word 
in  a  verse  which  addresses  itself  most  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  tests 
most  severely  that  of  the  author.  A 
good  epithet  is  always  an  image ;  which 
the  critic  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  a  line, 
which,  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  would 
stand 
The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless 
day; 
until  a  process  such  as  that  which  Gold- 
smith applies  to  the  later  poet,  should 
amend  it  into  the  faultless  simplicity  of 

Thedayl 

I  am  afraid  that  some  meddler  had  been 
putting  Goldsmith  out  of  humonr  with 
the  poet  of  Pembroke-hall,  by  telling  him 
how  meanly  Pamell  himself  was  tiiou^t 
of  there.  He  had  a  sort  of  £Eunily  as  well 
as  national  liking  for  Pamell ,  and  wotUd 
be  sadly  disposed  to  resent,  with  even 
greater  injustice  in  the  other  extreme, 
Gray^s  characterisation  of  him  as  "the 
"dunghiU  of  Irish  Grub-street."  See 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Ma99n,  163. 
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factoryf  that  another  memoir 
had  at  once  been  engaged  for, 
and  now  occupied  Goldsmith  on 
1770.  ^^  return.  Bolingbroke 
-  was  the  subject  selected, 

^^^^'  for  its  hot  party-interest 
of  course;  indeed,  tne  hfe  was  to 
be  prefixed  to  a  republication  of 
the  Dissertation  on  Parties:  but  it 
was  not  the  writer's  mode,  what- 
ever the  bookseller  may  have 
wished,  to  turn  a  literary  memoir 
into  a  political  pamphlet;  and 
what  was  written  proved  very 
harmless  that  way,  with  as  little 
in  it  to  concern  Lord  North  as 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  of  as  small  in- 
terest, it  would  seem,  to  the 
writer   as   to  either.     "Doctor 

*  Nor  should  I  omit  to  add  that  other 
satisfactory  result  to  his  own  fame  which 
arose  from  the  fomous  eulogy  of  John- 
Bon.  **The  Life  of  Dr.  Pamell  is  a  task 
**  which  I  should  very  willingly  decline, 
*' since  it  has  been  lately  written  by 
"Goldsmith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of 
''powers,  and  such  felicity  of  per- 
"  formance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do 
"best  that  which  he  was  doing;  a  man 
*'  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  with- 
"out  tediousness,  and  general  without 
*'  confusion ;  whose  language  was  copious 
"without  exuberance,  exact  without  con- 
**8traint,  and  easy  without  weakness. 
"What  such  an  author  has  told,  who 
"would  tell  again?  I  have  made  an  ab- 
"stract  from  his  larger  narrative;  and 
"have  this  gratification  from  my  at- 
"  tempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
"  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
"Goldsmith. 

"  Th  Y^Q  yigaf  iatl  SavdrfmvJ'^ 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  {Works,  ni.  622.)  On 
the  other  hand ,  he  remarked  to  Boswell, 
on  its  first  appearance:  "Goldsmith^sLife 
"  of  Pamell  is  poor ;  not  that  it  is  poorly 
"  written,  but  that  he  had  poor  materials; 
"for  nobody  can  write  the  life  of  a  man, 
"  but  those  who  have  eat  and  drunk  and 
''lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him." 
life,  ra.  197-8. 


**  Goldsmith  is  gone  with  Lord 
"Clare  into  the  country,'*  writes 
Davies  to  Granger,  "and  I  am 
"plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from 
"him  of  his  Life  of  Lord  Boling- 
" broke.''*  However,  he  did  get 
them;  and  the  book  was  pub- 
lished in  December.  It  must  be 
admitted,  I  fear,  that  it  is  but  a 
slovenly  piece  of  writing.  The 
two  closing  paragraphs,  summing 
upBolingbroke's  character,  alone 
have  any  pretension  to  strength 
or  merit  of  style;  and  these  were 
so  marked  an  imitation  of  that 
Johnsonian  manner  in  which 
Goldsmith's  writing  for  the  most 
part  is  singularly  deficient,  what- 
ever his  conversation  at  times 
may  have  been,  that  the  resem- 
blance did  not  escape  his  friends 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  They 
closed  their  bitter  onslaught** 

♦  Granger^s  Letters,  48. 
«*  Monthly  Review,  Feb.  1771,  XLrv.108. 
The  amiable  Griffiths  begins  his  attack 
by  candidly  confessing  his  gratification 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  Gold> 
smithes  book,  "of  indulging  a  desire  we 
"have  long  had  at  heart,  of  exposing  that 
"false ,  futile,  and  slovenly  style,  which, 
'*to  the  utter  neglect  of  grammatical  pre- 
"cision  and  purity,  disgraces,  &c.&c.&c^ 
"and  no  author  ever  gave  a  fairer  op- 
"portunity  of  discharging  it,  than  the 
"author  of  this  Life  of  Bolingbroke.** 
To  show  the  delicacy  of  personal  re- 
ference with  which  the  so  g^atefhl  ofiSce 
was  discharged,  I  shall  quote,  with  its 
comment,  one  out  of  the  eighteen  ex- 
amples of  "false  language"  laughed  at 
by  the  critical  and  tasteftil  Griffiths. 
"10.  'Bolingbroke  and  his  wife  parted 
"  *by  mutuid  consent,  bath  equally  dis- 
"  *  pleased?'  Arrah!"  The  reader  will 
perhaps  thank  me  for  dosing  this  note 
with  a  specimen  of  the  imitation  of  John- 
son to  which  I  advert  in  the  text.  "In 
"this  manner  lived  and  died  Lord  Boling> 
"broke,  overactive,  never  deproMod, 
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on  the  Bolingbroke  biography 
by  broadly,  and  of  course  with- 
out any  other  foundation  for  the 
slander,  insinuating  the  author* 
ship  of  Johnson  in  these  par- 
ticular passages;  "being  as  much 
**supenor  to  the  rest  ofthe  com- 
**  position  as  the  style  and  man- 
**ner  of  Johnson  are  to  those  of 
"his  equally  pompous  but  feeble 
**  imitator."  It  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added  that  it  was  the  very 
rare  occasional  indulgence  in 
imitative  sentences  of  this  kind, 

**eyer  panning  fortune,  and  as  con- 
*'  stantly  disappointed  by  her.  In  what- 
**6yer  light  we  view  his  character,  we 
**  shall  find  him  an  object  rather  properer 
**for  onr  wonder  than  our  imitation, 
** more  to  be  feared  than  esteemed,  and 
''gaining  onr  admiration  without  our 
**  lore.  His  ambition  ever  aimed  at  the 
'^summit  of  power,  and  nothing  seemed 
'*  capable  of  satisfying  his  immoderate 
**  desires,  but  the  liberty  of  governing  all 
'*  things  without  a  rival.  With  as  much 
'* ambition,  as  great  abilities ,  and  more 
*^  acquired  knowledge  than  Caasar,  he 
**  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  suc- 
*'  cessful ;  but  the  schemes  his  head  dic- 
**tated,  his  heart  often  refused  to  exe- 
"  cute ;  and  he  lost  the  ability  to  perform, 
'*  just  when  the  great  occasion  called  for 
*^  all  his  efforts  to  engage."  MisceUatieous 
Works,  m.  424.  Passages  of  this  kind 
formed  an  attractive  theme  for  satire  to 
the  small  wits  ofthe  day.  Exempli  gratia, 
thus  writes  and  annotates  the  satirical 
author  ofthe  Patron: 
*' Goldsmith  thus  robed  assumes  a  mock 

command, 
And  in  those  regions  reigns  Johnson 

at  second-hand. 
**  The  puny  Doctor  tore  from  the  brawny 
*'  shoulders  of  Johnson  a  corner  of  his 
"mantle,  in  which  he  swathM  himself 
"o'er  and  o'er."  I  will  close  this  note 
by  referring  to  a  delightful  letter  from 
Burke  to  Murphy  on  the  dangers  attend- 
ing such  a  style  as  Johnson's,  to  be 
found  in  Richard  Sharp's  Letters  and  Es' 
says,  17. 


and  in  conversation  rather  than 
in  books  (for  its  occurrence  in 
the  latter  is  so  rare  as,  except  in 
this  single  instance,  to  be 
hardly  discoverable) ,  that  -- — '— 
doubtless  so  often  caused  ^''  ^** 
Goldsmith  to  be  foolishly  talked 
about  as  belonging  to  the  "  John- 
"sonian  school,"  with  which  he 
had  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

The  charge  of  using  Johnson's 
hard  words  in  conversation,  I 
may  here  also  remark,  already 
brought  against  him  by  Joseph 
Warton,  is  much  harped,  upon 
by  Hawkins.  "He  affected/' 
says  that  ill-natured  gentleman, 
"Johnson's  style  and  manner  of 
"conversation,  and,  when  he  had 
"uttered,  as  he  often  would,  a 
"laboured  sentence,  so  tumid  as 
"to  be  scarce  intelligible,  would 
"ask,  if  that  was  not  truly  John- 
"sonian?"*  Nor  has  Boswell 
omitted  it:  "To  me  and  many 
"others  it  appeared  that  he 
"studiously  copied  the  manner 
"of  Johnson,  though  indeed  upon 
"a  smaller  scale."  It  is,  how-^ 
ever,  to  be  observed  that  the; 
same  thing  is  found  said  so> 
often,  and  of  so  many  other 
people,  as  for  the  most  part  to* 
lose  its  distinctive  or  p(H^iiien£ 
character.  Of  Boswell  himself  it!, 
is  undoubtedly  far  more  certain 
than  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  was 
ludicrous  for  this  kind  of  imita- 
tion of  Johnson. 

Walpole  laughs  at  him  for  it; 

*  Life  €f  Johnson,  416.  The  sabaequent 
Bostcdl  references  are  ii.  189,  yii.  106, 
Tin.  68-9, 
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Madame  D'Arblay  highly  colours 

it9*most  comical  incidents;  and 

above  all  we  see  it  in  the  con- 

versations  of  his  own  won- 

derful  book:  so  that  when 

^^4*-  he  proceeds  to  turn  the 
laugh  on  Johnson's  landlord, 
little  Allen  the  printer  of  Bolt- 
court,  for  "imitating  the  stately 
"periods  and  slow  and  solemn 
"utterance  of  the  great  m^n,'' 
and  on  another  occasion  pro- 
fesses himself  "not  a  little 
"amused  by  observing  Allen 
"perpetually  struggling  to  talk  in 
"the  manner  of  Tomison,  like  the 
"little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing 
"himself  up  to  resemble  the 
"stately  ox,"  the  effect  is  amaz- 
ingly absurd.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likelv,  as  has  just  been  said,  that 
Goldsmith,  as  well  as  others  who 
looked  up  to  Johnson,  may  have 
fallen  now  and  then  into  un- 
conscious Johnsonianisms,  the 
charge  in  its  deliberate  and  ex- 
aggerated form  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  falling  in 
with  a  fashionable  cant,  in  vogue 
more  or  less  against  all  with 
whom  Johnson  was  famihar.  It 
is  at  least  indisputable  that  no 
trace  of  the  absurd  imitation  al- 
leged is  discoverable,  as,  a  habit, 
in  BoswelPs  reports  of  Gold- 
smith's conversations;  where,  it 
it  existed  at  all,  that  reporter 
must  surely  have  revealed  it 
who  was  too  truthful  to  -sup- 
press his  own,  and  where  in- 
deed one  might  fairly  expect  to 
have  found  it  even  soniewhat 
caricatured.  ^ 


Goldsmith  continued  with  Lord 
Clare  during  the  opening  months 
of  1 77 1.*  They  were  together 
at  Gosfield,  and  at  Bath; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  — — '- 
city  the  amusing  incident  '*'**43- 
occurred  which  Bishop  Percy  has 
related,  as  told  him  by  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  occupied 
a  house  on  one  of  the  parades 
next  door  to  Lord  Clare's,  and 
were  surprised  one  day,  when 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast, 
to  see  Goldsmith  enter  the 
breakfast -room  as  from  the 
street,  and,  without  notice  of 
them  or  the  conversation  they 
continued,  ifling  himself  imcon- 
cemedly,  "in  a  manner  the  most 
"free  and  easy,"  on  a  sofa. 
After  a  few  minutes,  "as  he  was 
"then  perfectly  known  to  them 
"both,  they  inquired  of  him  the 
"Bath  news  of  the  day;  and- 
"imagining  there  was  some  mis- 
"take,  endeavoured  by  easy  and 
"cheerful  conversation  to  pre- 
"vent  his  being  too  much  em- 
"barrassed,  till,  breakfast  being 
"served  up,  they  invited  him  to 
"stay  and  partake  of  it;"  but 
upon  this,  the  invitation  calling  i 
him  back  from  the  dream-land  ' 
he  had  been  visiting,  he  declared 
with  profuse  apolo^es  that  he 
had  thought  he  was  in  his  friend 

I 

*  "I  was  last  night  at  the  clab.    Dr.  , 

"Percy   has   written  a  long   ballad   in  } 

"  many  >Eto;  it  is  pretty  enough.  He  baa 
"printed,  and  will  soon  publish  it.  Gold* 
" smith  is  at  Bath,  with  Lord  Clare.  At 
*'Mr.  Thrale^s,  where  I  am  now  writing, 
"all  are  well."  Johnson  to  Boswell, 
Mai'ch  20, 1771.    Boswdl,  ui.  153. 
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Lord  Clare's  house,  and  in  irre- 
coverable confusion  hastily  with- 
drew. "But  not/'  adds  the 
Bishop,  "till  they  had  kindly 
**made  him  promise  to  dine  with 
"them."* 

Of  Lord  Clare's  friendly  fa- 
miliarity with  the  poet,  this  in- 
cident gives  us  proof;  he  had 
himself  no  very  polished  man- 
ners, being  the  Squire  Gcewkey  of 
the  libels  of  his  time,  and  might 
the  better  tolerate  Goldsmith's; 
but  that  their  intercourse  just  at 
present  was  as  frequent  as  fa- 
mihar,  seems  to  have  been  be- 
cause, at  this  date,  Lord  Clare 
had  most  need  of  a  friend.  "1 
"am  told,"  says  a  letter-writer 
of  the  day,  "that  Doctor  Gold- 
"  smith  now  generally  lives  with 
"his  countryman  Lord  Clare, 
^^ivho  has  lost  his  only  sotty  Colonel 
^^ Nugent."  There  was  left  to 
him,  however,  an  only  daughter, 
the  handsome  girl  whom  Rey- 
nolds painted;  who  was  married,^ 
in  the  year  after  Goldsmith's 
death,  to  the  first  Marquis  of 
Buckingham;  and  with  whom, 
she  bemg  as  yet  in  her  child- 
hood, and  he  (as  she  loved  long 
.afterwards  to  say,  and  her  son. 
Lord  Nugent,  often  repeated  to 
me)  being  never  out  of  his.  Gold- 
smith became  companion  and 
playfellow.  He  taught  her  games, 
she  played  him  tncks,  and,  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  long  life, 
**  dearly  loved  his  memory." 
Yet  even  in  this  friendly  house 
he  was  not  without  occasional 
mortifications,  such  as  his  host 

*  Percy  Memoir,  69. 


could  not  protect  him  from;  and 
one  of  them  was  related  by  him- 
self. In  his  "diverting  sim- 
"plicity,"  says  Boswell,  ^ 
speaking  with  his  own  ^^'' 
much  more  diverting  air  ^'-43. 
of  patronage.  Goldsmith  com- 
plained one  day,  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, of  Lord  Camden.  "I  met 
"him,"  he  said,  "at  Lord  Clare's 
"house  in  the  country;  and  he 
"took  no  more  notice  of  me 
"  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary 
"man."  At  this,  according-  to 
Boswell,  himself  and  the  com- 
pany laughed  heartily;  where- 
upon Johnson  stood  forth  in  de- 
fence of  his  friend.  "Nay,  gen- 
"tlemen,  Doctor  Goldsmith  is  in 
"the  right.  A  nobleman  ought 
"to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man 
"as  Goldsmith;  and  I  think  it  is 
"much  against  Lord  Camden 
"that  he  neglected  him."* 

*  B08.  yn.  160.  And  see  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Chancellors,  v.  353.  Lord  Campbell 
seems  to  infer  that  it  was  from  a  dislike 
to  Goldsmith,  and  the  set,  that  Lord 
Camden  was  "not  a  member  of  the 
"  literary  club ,"  which,  the  noble  biogra- 
pher tells  us ,  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  record  that  he  was;  but  Lord  Camp- 
bell does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
Camden  was  proposed  at  the  club  and 
black-balled.  See  ante,  i.  234.  And  to 
what  extent  such  noblemen  as  the  whig 
or  tory  chancellors  made  up  for  their 
neglect  of  a  Qoldsmith  by  their  atten- 
tions to  a  Johnson,  Mr.  Croker  gives  us 
some  means  of  judging  in  a  characteristic 
note  to  his  first  edition  of  BostceU.  "His 
"polite  acquaintance  did  not  extend 
"  much  beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
"Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  members 
"  of  the  club.  There  is  no  record  that  I 
'*  recollect  of  his  having  dined  at  the. 
"table  of  any  peer  in  London  (Lord 
"Lucan,  anLrish  peer,  is  hardly  an  ex- 
"ception).  He  seems  scarcely  to  have 
"known  an  English  bishop,  except  Dr. 
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It  was  doubtless  much  for 
Lord  Clare  that  A^  did  not.  By 
that  simple  means  he  would 
seem  to  have  lessened 
-2Ll.  many  griefs,  and  added  to 
^'•^3.  nxany  an  enjoyment.    At 


"Shipley,  whom  every  one  knew,  and 
" Bishop  Porteus;  and,  except  by  a  few 
"occasional  visits  at  the  baa  oieux  as- 
"semblies  of  Mrs.  Monta^^  and  Mrs. 
"  Vesey.  we  do  not  trace  him  in  anything 
"like  fkshionable  society.  This  seems 
***trange  to  as;  for  happily,  in  our  day,  a 
"literary  man  of  much  less  than  John- 
"son's  eminence  would  be  courted  into 
"the  highest  and  most  brilliant  ranks. 
"Lord  Wellesley  recollects,  with  regret, 
"the  little  notice,  compared  with  his  post- 
"  humous  reputation ,  which  the  fashion- 
'^able  world  seemed  to  take  of  Johnson." 
In  his  last  edition  (p.  501)  Mr.  Croker 
omits  the  second  sentence  of  this  note : 
and  in  the  third,  omitting  the  sneer  at 
Bishop  Shipley,  adds  Mrs.  Ord's  name  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Vesey. 
But  I  believe  the  original  note  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  so  I  leave  it.  Very 
honourable  to  him,  let  me  add,  is  the  in- 
variable tone  employed  by  Lord  Gamp- 
bell  in  commenting  upon  traits  of  this 
kind.  "With  all  his  titles  and  all  his 
"wealth,"  he  exclaims  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  {ChanceUora ,  v.  167),  "how  poor  is 
"his  fame  in  comparison  of  that  of  his 
"contemporary,  Samuel  Johnson,  whom 
"he  would  not  have  received  at  his  Sun- 
"  day  evening  parties  in  Powis-house ,  or 
"invited  to  hear  his  stale  stories  at  V^Tim- 
"pole!  A  man  desirous  of  solid  fame 
"  would  rather  have  written  the  Bambler, 
"Sr/M  Vanity  0/ Human  Wishes,  Basselas, 
"or  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  than  have  de- 
"livered  all  Lord  Hardwicke's  speeches 
"in  parliament,  and  all  his  judgments  in 
"the  Court  of  Chancery,  although  the 
"Author  had  been  sometimes  obliged  to 
"pass  the  night  on  the  ashes  of  a  glass - 
"house,  and  at  last  thought  himself 
"passing  rich  with  his  300<.  pension, 
"while  the  Peer  lived  in  splendour,  and 
"  died  worth  a  million.  .  .  Hardwicke  is 
''  (o  Johnson ,  as  the  most  interesting  life 
^that  could  be  written  of  Hardwicke  is 
"to  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  the  propor- 
"  tion  of  a  farthing  candle  to  the  meridian 
"jran.*»   For  a  hint  as  to  the  causes  of  the 


tentions   are   cheaply   rendered 
that  win  such  sympathy  as  a  true 
heart  returns ;  and  if,  from  what 
Wraxall  describes  as  the   then 
spacious    avenues    of   Gosfield 
park,  Lord  Clare  had  sent  an 
entire  buck  every  season  to  his 
friend's  humble  chambers  in  the 
Temple,   the   single  Haunch  of 
Venison   which    Goldsmith    sent 
back  would  richly  have  repaid 
him.  The  charming  verses  which 
bear  that  name  were  written  this 
year,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written  for  Lord  Clare  alone ;  nor 
was  it  until  two  years  after  their 
writer's  death  that  they  obtained 
a  wider  audience  than  his  im- 
mediate circle  of  friends.     Yet, 
written  with  no  higher  aim  than 
of  private  pleasantry,  a  more  de- 
lightful piece  of  humour,  or  a 
more  finished  bit  of  style,  has 
probably  been  seldom  written. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  spiare, 
every  word  is  in  its  right  place, 
the     most     boisterous     animal 
spirits  are  controlled  by  the  most 
charmine  good  taste,  and  an  in- 
describable  airy  elegance  per- 
vades and  encircles  aD.    Its  very 
incidents  seem  of  right  to  claim 
a  place  here,   so  naturally  do 
they  fall  within   the   drama  of 
Goldsmith's  life. 

Allusions  in  the  lines  fix  their 
date  to  the  early  months  of 
1771 ;  and  it  was  probably  on  his 
return  from  the  visit  to  which 

general  dislike  of  great  people  for  John- 
son, see  ante,  136  {note) ;  and  we  must  al- 
ways remember  Johnson^s  own  remark 
toBoswell:  "Sir,  great  lords  and  great 
"  ladies  donH  love  to  have  their  mouths 
"  stopped." 
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reference  has  just  been  made, 
that  Lord  Clare's  side  of  veni- 
son had  reached  him.  (On  the 
whole,  I  may  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, I  prefer  the  text  of  the 
first  edition,  though  the  second 
had  ten  additional  lines,  and  is 
likely,  as  alleged,  to  have  been 
printed  from  Goldsmith's  cor- 
rected copy.) 

Thanks ,  my  Lord ,  for  your  Venison ,  for 

finer  or  (Mter 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smoak'd  in  a 

platter; 
The  Hannch  was  a  picture  for  Painters 

to  study, 
The  white  was  so  white ,  and  the  red  was 

so  ruddy;* 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  I  could 

scarce  help  regretting, 
To  ^oil  such  a  delicate  picture  by  eating; 
I  had  thoughts ,  in  my  Chambers  to  place 

It  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  Friends  as  a  piece  of 

Virtu; 
As  in  aome'lrish  houses,  where  things 

M*e  so-so, 
One  Gammon  of  Bacon  hangs  up  for  a 

show;— 
But,  for  eating  a  Rasher  of  what  they 

take  pride  in, 
Tbey*d  as  soon  tliink  of  eating  the  Pan 

it  is  fried  in. 

But  these  witty  fancies  yield  to 
more  practical  views  as  he  con- 
templates the  delicate  luxury; 
and  he  bethinks  him  of  the  ap- 
petites most  Ukely  to  do  it 
justice. 

To  go  on  with  my  Tale—as  I  gazM  on  the 

Haunch, 
I  thought  of  a  friend  that  was  trusty  and 

staunch ; 
Sol  cut  it,  and  sent  it  to  Reynolds  un 

drest, 
To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  just  as  he  likM 

best. 


*  Tlie  second  edition  has: 
"The  fot  was  so  white,  and  the  lean 
was  so  ruddy." 

Oliver  GoldsmitfCs  Life  and  Times,  II, 


Of  the  Keck  and  the  Breast  I  had  next  to 

dispose ; 
'Twas  a  neck  and  a  Breast  that  might 

rival  M—i^-ee: 
But  in  parting  with  these  I  was 

puzzled  again,  ^77i' 

With  the  how ,  and  the  who ,  and  ^^^ 

the  where,  and  the  when :  ^^! 

There^s  H— d,  and  C— y»  and  H— rth,  and 

H— flf, 
I  think  they  love  Venison— I  know  they 

love  Beef. 

Ah  I  he  had  excellent  reason 
to  know  it.  These  were  four  of 
his  poor-poet  pensioners,  three 
of  vmom,  in  the  first  uncorrected 
copy  of  the  poem,  stood  undis-* 
guisedly  as  **  Coley^  and  Williams, 
"and  Howard,  and  Hiff;''  but 
though  it  is  said  that  for  Howard 
he  meant  to  substitute  a  surgeon 
named  Hogarth,*  then  living 
in  Leicester -square,  Hiffeman 
is  alone  recognisable  now. 
M — r — se  was  Lord  Townshend's, 
Dorothy  Monroe^  to  whose  charms 
he  devoted  his  verse. 

There's  my  countryman  H— gg — ns— Oh ! 

let  hjm  aloniB, 
For  making  a  Blunder,    or  picking   a 

Bone. 
But  hang  it— to  Poets  who  seldom  can 

eat. 
Your  very  good  Mutton's  a  very  good 

Treat; 
Such  Dainties  to  them!    It  would  look 

like  a  airt, 
Like  sending  'em  Ruffles  when  wanting 

a  Shirt.** 


*  But  this  is  doubtful.  It  has  also 
been  conjectured  that  by  C — ^y  (Coley), 
George  Oolman  was  intended:  a  quite 
incredible  supposition. 

**  I  here  again,  in  my  text,  interpose 
the  reading  of  the  first  edition  as  prefer- 
able to  tliis  of  the  second: 
"Such  Dainties  to  them  their  Health  it 
might  hurt, 
It's  like  sending  them  Ruffles  when 
wanting  a  Shirt." 
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While  thus  I  debated,  in  Reverie  cen- 
tred, 
An  Acqoaintftnce,  a  Friend  as  he  called 
himself,  enter'd; 
An  underbred,  fine-spoken  Fel- 
'771-  low  was  he, 

jRt.A'i.  ^^^  ^®  smil'd,  as  he  looked  at 
^^  the  Venison  and  me. 

This  is  the  hero  of  the  poem; 
and  sketched  so  vividly,  with  a 
humour  so  lifelike  and  droll, 
that  he  was  probably  a  veritable 
person.  In  the. first  pubUshed 
copy  indeed,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  contains  many  touches  pre- 
ferable to  those  that  replace 
them  in  the  second  version,  ne  is 
described  as 

"A  fine  spoken  Cnstom-honse  officer  he, 
Who  smil'd  as  he  gaz*d  on  the  Venison 
and  me." 

In  what  follows,  the  leading 
notion  is  founded  on  one  of 
Boileau's  satires,*  but  the 
comedy  is  both  more  rich  and 
more  delicate.  The  visitor  as- 
certains that  the  venison  is  really 
Goldsmith's. 

If  that  be  the  case  then,  cried  he,  rery 

Vm  glad  I  have  taken  this  Honse  in  my 

Way. 
To-morrow  yon  take  a  poor  dinner  with 

me; 
Ko  Words ->  I  insist  onH— precisely  at 

three: 


•  The  third  satire  of  Boilean;  which 
on  the  other  hand  owed  not  a  little ,  as 
did  also  Regnier's  tenth  Satire,  to  Ho- 
race, and  his  raillery  of  the  banquet  of 
Kasidienus.  But  Mr.  Oroker  has  well 
pointed  out  how  infinitely  more  droll, 
natural,  and  original  are  the  company 
bere  brought  together;  and  how  nicely 
the  details  of  the  dinner,  overdone  and 
tedious  in  Boileau,  are  touched  by  Gold- 
smith with  a  pleasantry  not  carried 
too  &r. 


We^Il  have  Johnson,  and  Burke,  all  the 

Wits  will  be  there, 
My  acquatntanoe  is  slight,  or  Td  ask  my 

Lord  Glare.* 
And,  now  that  I  think  onH,  as  I  sun  a 

sinner! 
We  wanted  this  Venison  to  make  out  ttie 

Dinner. 
What  say  you— a  pasty— it  shall,  and  it 

must,** 
And  my  Wife,  little  Kitty,  fii  fiunona  fbr 

crust. 
Here,  Porter  lathis  Yenison  with  me  to 

Mile-end; 
No  stirring— I  beg— my  dear  friend — ^my 

dear  Mend!  •«♦ 
Thus  snatching  his  hat,  he  brusht  off  like 

the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  followed  be- 
hind. 
Left  alone  to  refiect,  having  emptied 

my  shelf; 
And  nobody  with  me  at  sea  hut  mysdf. 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my 

gentlMnan  hasty, 
Tet  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  a  ^ood 

venison  pas^. 
Were  things  that  I  never  disliked  in  my 

life. 
Though  clogged  with  a  coxcomb,    and 

Kitty  his  Wife. 
So  next  Day  in  due  splendour  to  make 

my  approach, 
I  drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  Hackney- 
coach. 

Sad    is    the    disappointment. 
He  had  better  have  remained,  as 

*  The  original  of  this  couplet  ia  in 
Boileau: 
**MolI6re  avec  Tartuffe  y  doit  joner 
son  r$le, 
Et  Lambert  qui  plus  est,  m^a  donn^ 
sa  parole." 
Yet  the  right  to  copy  might  be  safiely 
given  to  everybodv,  if  accompanied  by 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  as  natural 
a  copy  as  this.    Who  would  believe  it 
imitated? 

•*  The  first  edition  had 
*'ril  take  no  denial— you  shall  and  yon 
must." 
H***  This  line  stood  in  the  fint  edi- 
tfon: 
**No  words,  my  dear  Goldsmith  I  my 
very  good  friend  I" 
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the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
said  to  Lady  Grosvenor  in  those 
love-letters  with  which  the  news- 
papers were  now  making  mirth 
tor  the  town,  with  "nobody  with 
**him  at  sea  but  himself."  John- 
son and  Burke  can't  come.  The 
one  is  at  Thrale's ,  and  the  other 
at  that  horrible  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  never  mind,  says  the 
host;  you  shall  see  something 
quite  as  good.  And  here  Gold- 
smith remembered  his  former 
visitor.  Parson  Scott,  who  had 
just  now  got  his  fat  Northumber- 
land livings  in  return  for  his 
Anti-Sejanus  letters,  and,  in 
hope  of  a  bishopric  very  pro- 
bably,* was  redoubling  his  anti- 
whig  efforts  through  the  same 
channel  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
under  the  signatures  of  Panur^e 
and  Cinna.  "There  is  a  villam 
"who  writes  under  the  signature 
**of  Panurge,''  exclaimed  the  im- 
petuous Barr6,  from  his  seat  on 
the  1 2th  of  March,  "a  noted 
"ministerial  scribbler  undoubt- 
"edly  supported  by  government. 
"He  has  this  day  pubUshed  the 

•  *'  I  congratulate  the  ministry  and  the 
** university,"  writes  Nicholls  to  Gray  a 
month  or  two  before  the  poet's  death 
(29th  April,  1771),  "on  the  honour  they 
"have  both  acquired  by  the  promotion 
"  of  Mr.  Scott ;  may  there  never  be  want- 
"  ing  such  lights  of  the  Church !  and  such 
"  ornaments  of  that  famous  seminary  of 
"virtue  and  good  learning!"  During 
the  contest  of  Lords  Sandwich  and 
Hardwioke  for  the  Cambridge  High- 
stewardship,  when  Scott  was  busy,  as 
usual,  in  libelling  for  his  profligate  pa- 
tron, Gray  had  described  this  infamous 
party-hack  as  hired  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  provoke  people  by  personal  abuse,  yet 
"cannot  so  much  as  get  himself  an- 
"  gwerod."    Wor*«,  iv.  $4,  v,  186. 


"grossest  abuse  upon  the  Duke 
"  of  Portland ,  charging  him  with 
"robbing  Sir  James  Lowther; 
"yet  this  dirty  scoundrel 

"is    suffered    to    go    un - 

"punished.^'*  Notwholly;  ^^«- 
for  Goldsmith,  to  whom  Burke 
had  probably  talked  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  club,  now  ran  his 
polished  rapier  through  the  poli- 
tical parson.  Never  mind  for 
Burke  and  Johnson,  repeats  his 
host;  I've  provided  capital  sub- 
stitutes. 

For  I  knew  it,  he  cried,  both  eternally 

'       fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other 

withThrale; 
But  no  matter,  m  warrant  we'll  make 

up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever ,  and  ten  times  as 

hearty. 
The  one  is  a  Scotchman,  the  other  a 

Jew, 
They're  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors 

like  you.  •• 
The  one  writes  the  Snarler,  the  other  the 

Scourge ; 
Some  think  he  writes  (Hnna — ^he  owns  to 

Panurge. 

The  only  hope  left  is  the 
pasty;  though  it  looks  some- 
what alarming  when  dinner  is 
served,  and  no  pasty  appears. 
There  is  fried  liver  and  bacon 
at  the  top,  tripe  at  the  bottom; 
there  is  spinach  at  the  sides, 
with  "pudding  made  hot;"  and 
in  the  middle  a  place  where  the 
pasty  "was— not."  Now  Gold- 
smith can't  eat  bacon  or  tripe; 
and  even  more  odious  to  him 
than    either    is    the    ravenous 

*  Cavendish  Debates,  ii.  390. 
*♦  Or,  as  the  first  edition  had  it,  "Who 
"dabble  and  write  in   the  papers  likQ 
"you." 
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literary  Scot,  and  the  talk  of  the 
chocolate-cheeked  scribe  of  a 
Jew  (who  likes  "these  here  din- 

— — ^  but  still  there's  the  pas(y 
"*-'•«•  promised,  with  Kitty's 
famous  crust;  and  of  this  a 
rumour  goes  g^dually  round  the 
table,  till  the  Scot,  though  al- 
ready replete  with  tripe  and 
bacon,  announces  "a  comer  for 
"thot;"  and  "well  all  keep  a 
**  comer,"  is  the  general  resolve, 
and  on  the  pasty  everything  is 
concentrated :  when  the  terrified 
maid  brings  in,  not  the  pasty, 
but  the  catastrophe,  in  the  shape 
of  terrible  news  from  the  baker. 
To  him  had  the  pasty  been  car- 
ried, crust  and  all : 

And  so  it  fell  out,    for  that  negligent 

sloyen 
Had  shut  out  the  Pasty  on  shntting  his 

oven,   i 


Having  thus  described  the  first 
important  manifestation  of  that 
power  of  easy,  witty,  sarcastic 
verse  which,  even  as  life  was 
closing  on  Goldsmith,  began  to 
be  a  formidable  weapon  m  his 
hands,  here  may  also  be  fitting 
occasion  to  connect  with  the 
Haunch  of  Venison  a  poem  of 
which  the  date  and  circum- 
stances attending  its  composi- 
tion are  unknown;  which  has 
never  been  publicly  ascribed  to 
him  until  now,  and  would  seem, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
to  have  failed  to  find  its  way  into 
print;  yet  which  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  call  his,  not  simply  be- 
cause   the    manuscript    is    un- 


doubtedly his  handwriting,  but 
for  the  better  reason  that  what 
it  contains  is  really  not  un- 
worthy of  him.  In  the  absence 
of  certain  information  I  shall 
forbear  to  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable circumstances  which  \^^ 
to  the  ^election  of  such  a  sub- 
ject as  an  exercise  in  verse,  and 
content  myself  with  presenting  a 
brief  outline  of  Vida's  Game  of 
Chess*  in  the  English  heroic 
metre,  as  it  has  been  found 
transcribed  in  the  writing  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  whose  pro- 
perty it  is,  and  who  kindly  per- 
mits my  use  of  it. 

It  is  a  small  quarto  manuscript 
of  thirty-four  pa^es^  containing 
679  lines,  to  which  a  fly-leaf  is 
appended  in  which  Goldsmith 
notes  the  differences  of  nomen- 
clature between  Vida's  chessmen 
and  our  own.-  It  has  occasional 
interlineations  and  corrections, 
but  such    as    would    occur    in 

*  Of  the  Qame  of  Chess,  Lowndes  gives 
a  list  of  seven  versions  in  English :  by 
James  Rowbotham,  1^;  Geoi^re  Jef- 
freys, 1736;  W.  Erskine,  1736;  Samuel 
Pullin  (Dublin),  1750;  Anon.  (Eton) 
1769;  Anon.  (Oxford)  1778;  and  Murphy, 
1786.  The  latter  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Works,  vii.  67.  But  though  the  date  of 
Murphy's  translation  is  given  by  Lowndes 
as  1786  (when  for  the  first  time  it  wm 
printed),  it  was  in  reality  a  production  of 
his  youth.  I  quote  the  preiRce  to  it. 
"For  translating  so  ingenious  %  piece, 
"the  present  writer,  after  saying  tkat  it 
"is  the  production  of  his  earliest  yean» 
"will  make  no  apology."  See  Foot^s 
Life,  323-324.  Whether  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  translation  by  Morp^ 
became  known  to  Goldsmith,  and  led  to 
the  suppression  of  his  own,  can  only  now 
pe  matter  of  coi^ectore. 
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transcription  rather  than  in  a  first 
or  original  copy.  Sometimes  in- 
deed choice  appears  to  have 
been  made  (as  at  page  29)  be- 
tween two  words  equally  suitable 
to  the  sense  and  verse,  as  "to" 
for  "toward;"  but  the  insertions 
and  erasures  refer  almost  wholly 
to  words  or  Unes  accidentally 
omitted  and  replaced.  The  triplet 
is  always  carefully  marked;  and 
seldom  as  it  is  found  in  any 
other  of  Goldsmith's  poems,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  its  frequent 
recurrence  here  as  even  helping, 
in  some  degree,  to  explain  the 
motive  which  had  led  him  to  the 
trial  of  an  experiment  in  rhyme 
comparatively  new  to  him.  If 
we  suppose  him,  half  consciously 
it  may  be,  taking  up  the  manner 
of  the  great  master  of.  transla- 
tion, Dryden,  who  was  at  all 
times  so  much  a  favourite  with 
him,  he  would  at  least,  in  so 
marked  a  peculiarity,  be  less  apt 
to  fall  short  than  to  err  perhaps 
a  Uttle  on  the  side  of  excess. 
Though  I  am  far  from  thinking 
such  to  be  the  result  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  translation  is  pleasing  to 
me,  and  the  mock-heroic  effect  1 
think  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
reiterated  use  of  the  triplet  and 
alexandrine.  As  to  any  evidences 
of  authorship  derivable  from  the 
appearance  of  the  manuscript,  1 
will  only  add  another  word.  The 
lines  in  the  translation  have  been 
carefully  counted,  and  the  num- 
ber is  marked  in  Goldsmith's 
hand  at  the  close  of  his  transcrip 
tion.    Such  a  fact  is  of  course 


only  to  be  taken  in  aid  of  other 
proof;  but  a  man  is  not  generally 
at  the  pains  of  countmg,  still 
less,  I  should  say  in  such 

a  case  as  Goldsmith's,  of — 

elaborately  transcribing,  -^^  va- 
lines which  are  not  his  own. 

Of  Vida  himself  there  is  little 
occasion  to  speak.  What  student 
of  hterature  does  not  know  the 
gay,  courtly,  scholarly  priest,  the 
fiivourite  of  Leo  the  magnificent, 
whom  the  seventh  Clement  in- 
vested with  the  mitre  of  Alba, 
and  who  was  crowned  with  a 
laurel  unfading  as  his  wit  by 
that  great  Enghsh  poet,  in 
whose  fancy  even  the  ancient 
glories  of  Italy  seemed  to  linger 
still,  while 

A  RajBTaelle  painted  and  a  Vida  sung.  ^ 
Immortal   Vida!    on    whoso    honoured 

brow 

The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place    to  Mantua ,    next  in 

fame!  * 

Yet  when  those  lines  appeared, 
in  the  most  marvellous  youthful 
poem  of  our  language.  Pope's 
greatest  debt  to  Vida  was  still 
to  be  incurred.  The  Game  of 
Chess  enriched  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock**  with  the  delightful  Game 

*  E^my  on  Oriticiam,  l.  705-8.  Written 
before  Pope  was  twenty.  (Spence,  41, 
and  45.) 

**  Though  the  first  sketch  of  this  de- 
lightful poem  (characterised  by  Gold- 
smith in  his  Beauties  of  Etiglish  roebry  as 
"Pope's  most  ^nished  production,  and 
'*  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  our  lan- 
"guage")  appeared  in>  Lintot's  Miscel- , 
lawy  within  a  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  Eaaay  on  CriUciam,  it  did  not  re- 
ceive its  highest  touches  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  edition,  which 
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at  Ombre.  Nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible better  to  express,  to  a 
reader  unacauainted  with  the 
original,  that  charm  in 
-- — -  Vida's  poem  which  ap- 
^3*  pears  to  have  amused  and 
attracted  Goldsmith's  imagina- 
tion, than  by  referring  to  the 
close  exactness  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  game  between  the 
Baron  and  Belinda,  on  which 
Pope  has  lavished  such  exquisite 
fancy,  and  wit  so  delicate  and 
masterly.  With  all  this,  Vida 
has  combined  in  a  yet  greater 
degree  the  subtle  play  of  satire 
implied  in  the  elevation  of  his 
theme  to  the  epic  rank.  The 
machinery  employed,  the  similes 
used,  are  those  in  which  the  epic 
poets  claim  a  peculiar  property. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  closely 
are  the  most  intricate  and 
masterly  moves  of  chess  ex- 
pressed in  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  combatants,  in  the  penal- 
ties that  await  their  rashness  or 
the  success  that  attends  their 
stratagems,  that  Pope  Leo 
thought  the  ignorant  might  de- 
rive a  knowledge  of  the  game 
from  Vida's  hexameters  alone. 

Whether  or  not  Goldsmith  had 
any  personal  skill  at  chess,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover; 
but  that  he  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  it  may  be  presumed 
from  the  facility  and  elegance 
of  his  paraphrase.  When  Mr. 
George  Jeffreys  translated  the 
same  poem  (one  of  seven  dif- 

contalned  the  machinery  of  the  Svlphs 
and  the  Game  >t  Ombre.  See  ^orks, 
m.  169, 


ferent  English  versions  of  it), 
and  asked  Pope's  opinion  of  its 
execution,  the  poet  tnought  it  un- 
becoming to  aeliver  his  opinion 
**upon  a  subject  to  which  he  is  a 
"stranger;"*  but  perhaps  this 
was  the  civil  avoidance  of  a 
disagreeable  request,  for  what 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  more 
than  Vida  himself  possessed, 
should  his  translator,  or  the  critic 
of  his  translator,  require?  Never- 
theless there  may  be  enough  in 
Pope's  remark  to  favour  the  pre- 
sumption of  some  acquaintance 
with  the  game  in  any  one  who 
should  undertake  such  a  labour 
of  love  connected  with  it,  and 
this  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
fidence and  freedom  of  Gk>ld- 
smith's  verse.  There  is  even 
something  in  the  note  which  he  I 
appends  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
labour  that  might  appear  as  if 

*  I  qnote  ftrom  the  preface  to  Father 
Francis  and  Stater  Constance,  a  Poem  from 
a  Story  in  the  Spectator.  And  Chess,  a 
Poem  translated  into  English  fi'om  Vida, 
By  Geoi^e  JeflFreys ,  Esq.  (quarto ,  1736). 
The  fonr  opening  lines  by  Mr.  Jettreyn 
ran  thus: 
^*A  sportive  image  of  the  martial  rage. 
And  war  which   two   flctitioas  ino< 

narchs  wage^ 
Their  boxen  troops  inspire  by  thirst 

of  praise, 
And  party-colourM  arms  inyite  my 
lays." 
How  inferior  to  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
Goldsmith! 

''Armies  of  box  that  sportirely  en- 
fifftfire, 

And  mimick  real  battels  in  their 
rage, 

PleasM  I  recount;  how,  smit  with 
glonr^s  charms, 

Two  mighty  Monarchs  met  in  Ad- 
verse arms, 

B:\h\G  and  white," 
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written  by  one  familiar  with 
chess.  "Archers/'  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  Vida's  verse,  "are  what 
"we  call  Bishops;  Horse  are  what 
**  we. call  Knights;  Elephants  are 
"what  we  call  Towers,  Castles, 
**  or  Rooks.  Apollo  has  y^  white 
**men,  Mercury  y«  black.'* 

But  before  these  Deities  of  the 
strife  are  introduced,  the  oppos- 
ing forces  in  due  precedence  are 
marshalled. 

So  moTM  the  boxen  hosts,  each  doable- 

Un'd, 
Their  diffVent  colours   floating   in  the 

wind: 
As  if  an  army  of  the  Ganls  should  go, 
With   their   white   standards    o*er    the 

Alpine  snow 
To  meet  in  rigid  fight  on  scorching  sands 
The    sun-burnt   Moors    and   Memnon^s 

swarthy  bands.* 

The  forces  being  brought  into 
the  field,  the  order  of  the  fray 
is  next  shown,  and  the  stated 
laws  by  which  their  several 
weapons  of  assault  or  defence 
are  subject  to  be  controlled. 
Here  is  seen  the  elegant  and 
easy  art,  not  of  the  poet  simply, 
but  of  the  master  of  the  laws  of 
the  g^me. 

*  This  is  one  of  those  passages  which 
Pope  has  most  directly  imitated  in  the 
Game  at  Ombre  (Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto 
in.  verses  81,  &o.);  but,  as  Joseph  War- 
ton  has  not  failed  to  point  out  (Sssay  on 
Poems  mtd  Writinga  of  Pope,  Ed.  1783, 
I.  3il\  masterly  as  Pope*s  lines  are, 

**Thn8,  when  disperse  a  routed  army 
runs,*'  &c. 
the  exquisite  propriety  of  the  original, 
which  arises  from  the  different  colours  of 
the  men  at  chess ,  is  lost  by  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  mixed  and  undistinguish- 
able  colours  of  the  cftrds  of  Belinda  and 
tbo  Baron, 


183 


To  lead  the  fight,  the  Kings  from  all  their 

bands 
Choose  whom  they  please  to  bear  their 

great  commands. 
Should  a  black  Hero  first  to  battle 

go,  '77'. 

Instant  a  white  one  guards  against  jpt  a-* 

the  blow;  ^^^3* 

But  only  one  at  once  can  charge  or  shun 

the  foe. . . . 
But  the  great  Indian  beasts,  whose  backs 

sustain 
Vast  turrets  armM  when  on  the  redden- 
ing plain 
They  join  in  all  the  terror  of  the  fight, 
Forward  or  backward,   to   the  left  or 

right 
Run  fiirious,  and  impatient  of  confine 
Scour  through  the  field,  and  threat  the 

farthest  line. 
Tet  must  they  ne'er  obliquely  aim  their 

blows ; 
That  only  manner  is  allowed  to  those 
Whom  Mars  has  &your'd  most,  who  bend 

the  stubborn  bows. . . . 
The  fiery  steed,  regardless  of  the  reins, 
Comes  prancing  on;    but   sullenly  dis- 

didns 
The  path  direct,  and  boldly  wheeling 

round, 
Leaps    o'er   a   double    space    at   er'ry 

bound. 
And  shifts  nrom  white  or  black  to  dif- 
ferent coloured  ground. 
But  the   fierce   Queen  whom   dangers 

ne'er  dismay. 
The  strength  and  terror  of  the  bloody 

day, 
In  a  straight  line  spreads  her  destruction 

wide, 
To    left    or    right ,     before ,     behind, 

aside. 

The  divine  machinery  is  then 
set  in  motion.  The  Gods  survey 
the  forces  in  array,  and,  with 
their  usual  desire  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  Olympus,  are  anxious 
to  engage  alone  with  them;  but 
Jove  checks  ana  forbids  them  to 
take  part  on  either  side,  and, 
summoning  Mercury  and  Apollo, 
places  the  dark  warriors  under 
command  of  Hermes  and  the 
white  under   that  of  Phoebus, 
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restricting  the  divine  interference 

to  these  two,  and  limiting  their 

power  by  the  expressed  regula- 

tions  of  the  contest. 

iEt.43.  Then   c«ird   he    Phoebus   firom 

unoag  the  Powers, 
And   subtle   Hermes,   whom   in   softer 

hours 
Fair  Maia  bore:  Tenth  wantoned  in  their 

fitce, 
Both  in  life's  bloom,  both  shone  with 

equal  grace. 
Hermes   as   yet  had   never  wing*d  his 

feet; 
As  ret  Apollo  in  his  radiant  seat 
Had  never  driv'n  his  chariot  through  the 

air, 
Known  by  his  bow  alone  and  golden 

hair. 

And  now,  as  the  fray  proceeds 
under  these  respective  leaders, 
it  becomes  the  pleasant  art  of  the 
poet  to  show  you  how  superior 
m  such  a  conflict  are  the  sly 
resources  of  stratagem  and  deceit 
over  those  of  a  naore  generous 
and  manly  nature.  The  first  ad- 
vantage falls  to  Mercury,  and 
Apollo  can  only  relieve  his  King 
at  great  sacrifice  and  loss. 

Apollo  sIghM,  and  hastening  to  relieve 

The  straiten'd  Monarch,  grieved  that  he 
must  leave 

His  martial  Elephant  ezpos'd  to  &te, 

And  vlew'd  with  pitying  eyes  his  danger- 
ous state. 

First  in  his  thoughts  however  was  his 
care 

To  save  his  King,  whom  to  the  neigh- 
bMng  square 

On  the  right  hand,  he  snatch'd  with 
trembling  flight; 

At  this  with  fury  springs  the  sable 
Knight, 

Drew  his  keen  sword,  and  rising  to  the 
blow, 

Sent  the  great  Indian  brute  to  shades  be- 
low. 

O  fatal  loss  I  for  none  except  the  Queen 

Spreads  such  a  terror  through  the  bloody 
scene. 


Yet  shall   you  ne'er  unpunishM    boast 

your  prize, 
The  I>elian  God  with  stern  resentment 

cries; 
And  wedg'd  him  round  with  foot,   and 

pour'd  in  flresh  supplies. . . . 
Fir^d  at  this  great  success,  with  double 

rage 
Apollo  hurries  on  his  troops  t*  engagre, 
For  blood  and  havoc  wild;  and,  while  he 

leads 
His  troops  thus  careless,  loses  both  hia 

steeds; 
For  if  some  adverse  warriors  were  over- 
thrown, - 
He  little  thought  what  dangers  threat  his 

own. 
But  slyer  Hermes  with  observant  eyes 
March'd  slowly  cautious,  and  at  distance 

spies 
What  moves  must  next  succeed,   what 

dangers  next  arise. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of 
his  wily  pohcy,  however,  Hermes 
is  betrayed  into  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  fight,  which  might 
have  escaped  a  less  subtle  eye 
than  that  of  Phoebus;  but  the 
fraud  is  exposed  and  laughed  at. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  in 
the  original  the  poet  thus  ex- 
presses the  various  incidents  to 
which  an  ordinary  game  of  chess 
might  be  subject,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  never  lays  aside 
the  dignity,  the  poHteness,  the 
poetry  of  his  heroic  verse.  Nor 
is  the  absence  of  all  effort  more 
apparent  in  Vida's  Latin  than  in 
Goldsmith's  English  Unes. 

He  smilM,  and  turning  to  the  Goda  he 

said: 
Though,  Hermes,  you  are  perfect  in  your 

trade, 
And  you  can  trick  and  cheat  to  great 

surprise, 
These  little  slights  no  more  shall  blind 

my  eyes ; 
Correct  then  if  you  please  the  move  you 

thus  disguise. 
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The  Circle  laug^^d   aloud;   and  Malays 

son 
(As  if  it  had  but  by  mistake  been  done) 
Secalled  his  Archer,  &c. 

The  combat  is  now  resumed 
with  greater  desperation  on  both 
sides,  and  its  fortunes  vary 
more  and  more.  Its  interest  be- 
comes at  last  too  intense  for  the 
spectators.  Mars  secretly  helps 
Hermes,  Vulcan  moves  on  tiptoe 
to  the  aid  of  Phoebus,  every  art 
and  resource  is  called  in  on  both 
sides,  Mercury  is  made  fretful, 
Apollo  more  cheerfuL  Then  the 
Queens  meet  in  deadly  encounter, 
while  countless  lives  are  poured 
out  around  them;  and  the  black 
amazon  is  slain  by  the  white, 
who  in  return  falls  by  a  sable 
archer.  But  the  fair  monarch's 
bereavement  is  soon  consoled  by 
the  spirit  and  the  ambition  which 
bring  up  one  of  his  lost  partner's 
attendants  gallantly  into  her 
place. 

(**  Then  the  pleased  King  gives  orders  to 
prepare 
The  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Royal 

Chair, 
And  owns  her  for  his  Queen.") 

At  this,  the  vexation  of  Hermes 
becomes  for  a  time  irrepressible; 
but,  warned  by  the  loss  into 
which  again  his  temper  betrays 
him,  he  recovers  self-possession, 
effects  a  diversion  by  new  arts, 
resumes  his  masterly  stratagems, 
places  a  new  Queen  by  his  black 
monarch's  side,  and  again  with 
equal  forces  threatens  and  ap- 
pals his  adversary. 

Fierce  comes  the  sable  Queen ,  with  fat^L 

threat 
Surr<nuids  the  Monarch  in  his  royal  seat ; 


Rusht  here  and  there,  nor  rested  till  she 

slew 
The    last    remainder   of   the   wMtOnM 

'  crew. 
Sole  stood  the  King;  the  midst 

of  aU  the  plain,  '77x. 

Weak  and  defenceless,  his  com-  j^^ 

panions  slain.  *  *^* 

As  when  the  ruddy  mom  ascending  high 
Has  chac'd  the  twinkling  stars  from  all 

the  sky. 
Your  star,  fair  Venus,  still  retains  its 

light. 
And  loveliest  goes  the  latest  out  of  sight. 
No  safety^s  left,  no  gleams  of  hope  re- 
main, 
Yet  did  he  not  as  yanquisht   quit   the 

plain; 
But  tryM  to  shut  himself  between  the 

foe. 
Unhurt  through  swords  uid  spears  he 

hop'd  to  go, 
Until  no  room  was  left  to  shun  the  &tal 

blow. 
For,  if  none  threatened,  his  immediate 

fiite 
And  his  next  move  must   ruin  all  his 

state ; 
All  their  past  toil  and  labour  is  in  vain. 
Vain  all  the  bloody  carnage  of  the  plain, 
Neither  would  triumph  then,  the  laurel 

neither  gain. 

But  not  so  fortunate  is  the 
fair-haired  King,  on  whom  the 
rival  monarch  now  steadily  ad- 
vances, and,  watching  his* oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  up  his  Queen, 
smiles  as  the  fatal  blow,  no 
longer  evitable,  is  struck  by  his 
swarthy  partner.  The  fight  is 
over,  and  Mercury  remains  master 
of  the  field. 

The  Victor  could  not  from  his  insults 

keep ; 
But  laughM  and  sneerM  to  see  Apollo 

weep. 
Jove  caird  him  near,   and  gave  him  in 

his  hand 
The    powerful    happy    and    mysterious 

wand, 
By  which  the  Shades  are  talVd  to  purer 

day. 
When  penal  fire  has  purg'd  their  sins 

away ; 
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whatever  view  to  be  regarded, 
are  at  least  a  striking  and  unex- 
pected new  fact  in  the  life  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


By  wbioh  the  gtUltj  »re  condemned  to 
dweU 

In  the  dark  maiuioiis   of  the  deftest 
hell; 
By  which  he  giyea  us  sleep,  or 
»77''  sleep  denies, 

]G.  ._    And  oloses  at  the  last  the  dying 

"^  **  eyes. 

Soon   after   this,   the   heavenly  Victor 
brought 

The  game  on  earth ,  and  first  th*  Italians 
taught. 
For   (as   they   say)   £air  Scacchi   he 
espy'd 

Feeding  her  cygnets  in  the  silver  tide 

(Scacchi    the    loveliest   Seriad   of    the 
.  place). 

And  as  she  strayM ,  took  her  to  his  em- 
brace. 

Then,  to  reward  her  for  her  virtue  lost, 

Gave  her  the  Men  and  chequered  board, 
embost 
>  With  gold  and  silver  curiously  inlay*d ; 

And  taught  her  how  the  Game  was  to  be 
playM. 

Ev'n  now  'tis  honour'd  with  her  happy 
name, 

And  Rome  and  all  the  world  admire  the 
Game. 

AU  which  the  Seriads  told  me  hereto- 
fore. 

When  my  boy-notes  amos'd  the  Serian 
shore. 

And  SO,  resuming  the  progress 
of  my  narrative,  I  leave  with- 
out further  remark  these  lively 
verses,  which  I  should  scarcely 
have  quoted  at  such  length  if 
they  were  not  here  for  the  first 
time  printed,*  as  yet  remained 
generally  inaccessible,  and,  in 

*  Since  this  was  written,  lam  happy 
to  find  that  the  poem  will  be  included  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  an  edition  of  the 
WbrArs  of  Goldsmith  which  as  these  sheets 
are  passing  through  the  press  is  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Murray.  This  edition, 
the  most  complete  which  has  yet  been 
issued,  will  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  care  and  knowledge  in 
preparing  and  illustrating  the  text,  which 
in  some  important  cases  will  for  the  first 
time  be  printed  with  anything  like 
reasonable  nccuracy,    I853i 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Bound  of  Pleasures. 

1771. 

It  may  have  been  on  hearing 
the  Haunch  of  Venison  read  in  the 
Beauclerc  and  Bunbury  circles 
(it  was  from  a  copy  which  Lord 
Clare  had  given  Bunbury  the 
poem  was  printed  after  the 
writer's  death)  that  Horace  Wal- 
pole  conceded  to  the  "silly 
"changeling,"  as  he  called  Gold- 
smith, "bright  gleams  of  parts ;" 
this  being  the  style  of  verse  he 
relished  most,  and  could  value 
beyond  Travellers  and  Deserted 
Villages.  *  It  was  in  a  later  letter 
that  Walpole  made  it  a  kind  of 
boast  that  he  had  never  ex- 
changed a  syllable  with  Johnson 
in  his  life,  and  had  never  been 
in  a  room,  with  him  six  times; 
for  the  necessity  of  finding  him- 
self, once  a  year  at  least,  per- 
force in  the  same  room  with  him, 
and  with  Goldsmith  too,  did  not 
begin  till  the  present  year.    On 

*  "I  should  like  to  be  intimate  witt 
"Mr.  Anstey,  even  though  he  wrote  Lord 
^^Buckhorse,  or  with  the  author  of  the 
*'  Heroic  Epistle.  I  have  no  tUrst  to  know 
"the  rest  of  my  contemporaries,  from 
*'  the  absurd  bombast  of  Doctor  Johnson 
''down  to  the  silly  Doctor  Goldsmith; 
''though  the  latter  changeling  has  bmd 
"bright  gleams  of  parts,  and  the  former 
"had  sense  till  he  changed  it  for  words, 
"and  sold  it  for  a  pension.  Don't  tiiink 
"me  scornful.  Recollect  that  I  have 
"seen  Pope  and  lived  with  Gray."  CqU, 
lett,Y,m-^* 
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St.George*s  day,  1771,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  the  chair  at  the 
ifirst  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy:  where  the  enter- 
tainers, himself  and  his  fellow 
academicians,  sat  surrounded  by 
such  evidence  of  claims  to  ad- 
miration as  their  own  pencils 
had  adorned  the  walls  with,  and 
their  guests  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  day;  the 
highest  in  rank  and  the  highest 
in  genius,  the  poet  as  well  as  the 
prince,  the  minister  of  state  and 
the  man  of  trade.*    Goldsmith 

*  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Johnson^s 
last  appearance  aft  this  famous  dinner  (in 
1784)  y  that  he  left  his  seat  by  desire  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  went  to  the 
head  of  the  table  to  be  introduced.  It 
was  at  the  dinner  two  years  later,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  on  his  right 
band  tho  ill-fated  Duke  of  Orleans,  so 
soon  to  i>erish  on  the  scaffold,  who  sat 
exactly  under  Reynolds's  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  him,  and  of  whom  Sir  Joshua 
remarked,  when  the  Duke  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  company ,  that  he  never  saw  a 
man  stand  so  gracefully  in  a  position 
which  few  men,  the  arms  being  wholly 
unemployed,  could  sustain  with  dignity 
or  ease.  The  sons  of  this  Duke  of 
Orleans,  I  may  add,  were  in  England 
after  his  death,  on  the  4th  August,  1797; 
and  the  occurrence  called  fortii  this 
singular  remark  from  Southey,  then  in 
the  "hot  youth"  of  his  republicanism: 
"Should  there  ever  again  be  a  king  in 
"France  (which  God  forbid!)  it  wUl  be 
"the  elder"  (Louis  Philippe)  "of  these 
"young  men.  He  will  be  a  happier  and 
"  a  better  man  as  an  American  farmer." 
(Common-Place  Book,  tv.  616.)  For  Walter 
Scott  at  one  of  these  dinners ,  see  Life, 
vn.  849-60;  and  for  Scott's  capital  anec- 
dote of  John  Eemble  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, see  MiaceU.  Prose,  xx.  196.  At  the 
dinner  in  1789  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
again  present,  and  this  was  when  Burke, 
catching  sight  of  the  print-seller  Boydell 
at  one  of  the  tables  while  toasts  to  high- 
born dignitaries  were  freely  circulating, 
scrawled  tho  following  note  Ui  pencil 
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attended  every  dinner  until  his 
death,  and  so  became  personally 
known  to  several  men  of  rank 
belonging  to  both  parties 
in  the  state,  who  doubtless  — ^i-l- 
at  any  other  time  or  in  any  ^^  ^3- 
other  place  would  hardly  have 
rememoered  or  acknowledged 
his  name.  Nor,  it  may  be  ad(&d, 
has  the  attraction  of  these  cele- 
brated dinners  suffered  any  di- 
minution since.  All  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  invitation  to 
them  can  testify  to  the  interest 
they  still  excite;  to  the  fact  that 

{)rinces  and  painters,  men  of 
etters  and  ministers  of  state, 
tradesmen  and  noblemen,  still 
assemble  at  that  hospitable  table 
with  objects  of  a  common  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  around 
them;  to  the  happy  occasion 
which  their  friendfy  greetings 
afford  for  the  suspension  of  all 
excitements  of  rivalry  not  be- 
tween artists  or  academicians 
alone,  but  between  the  most 
eager  combatants  of  public  Ufe, 
ministerial  and  ex-ministerial ; 
and  to  the  striking  effect  with 
which,  as  the  twilight  of  the 
summer  evening  gathers  round 
while  the  dinner  is  in  progress, 
the  sudden  hghting  of  the  room 
at  its  close,  as  the  president  pro- 
poses the  health  and  pronoimces 
the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ap- 

and  sent  it  up  to  Sir  Joshua.  "  This  end 
"of  the  table,  in  which,  as  there  are 
"many  admirers  of  the  art  there  are 
"  many  friends  of  yours,  wish  to  drink  an 
"English  tradesman  who  patronises  the 
"art  better  than  the  Grand  Monarque 
"of  Prance:"  whereupon,  the  Prince 
heartily  approving,  Boydell'a  health  went 
round  wi(b  acclamation, 
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pears  to  give  startling  life  to  the 
forms  and  colours  on  the  pic- 
tured walls. 

Undoubtedly  this  an- 
nual  dinner,  then,  must  be 
'***^3*  pronounced  one  of  the 
happiest  of  those  devices  of  the 
president  by  which  he  steered 
the  new  and  unchartered  Aca- 
demy through  the  quicksands 
and  shoals  that  had  wrecked 
the  chartered  institution  out  of 
which  it  rose.  Academies  cannot 
create  genius;  academies  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  begetting 
of  Hogarth,  or  Reynolds,  or 
Wilson,  or  Gainsborough,  the 
greatest  names  of  our  English 
school;  but  they  may  assist  in 
the  wise  development  of  such 
original  powers,  may  guide  and 
regulate  their  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful application,*  and  above 

*  "  Could  we  teach  taste  or  genius  by 
"rules,"  said  Reynolds  in  his  Third  Dis- 
course (delivered  on  the  14th  December, 
1770),  "they  would  be  no  longer  taste 
"  or  genius."  And  he  proceeded  to  show 
that  there  could  not  be  any  precise  in- 
variable rules  tor  the  acquisition  or  ex- 
ercise  of  those  great  qualities,  yet  that 
they  would  always  be  found  to  operate 
in  proportion  to  habits  of  attention  ac- 
quired in  observing  the  works  of  nature, 
to  sl^ill  shown  in  selecting,  and  to  care 
displayed  in  digesting,  methodising,  and 
comparing  observations.  "Experience 
"is  aU  in  all,"  said  Reynolds  with'subtle 
truth ;  "  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  profits 
**  by  experience."  (WorJfcs,  i.  57.)  It  seems 
to  me  a  great  wrong  to  Reynolds  to  ac- 
cuse him ,  as  it  is  the  cant  of  his  objec- 
tors to  do,  of  having  unfairly  depreciated 
genius  as  contrasted  with  study  or 
labour,  or  of  having  taught  that  it  was 
not  to  nature,  but  to  modifications  of  it 
existing  in  idea,  the  student^s  devotion 
should  be  paid.  I  have  formerly  said 
(I.  231)  that  he  overrated  the  effects  of 
edueatiou;  but  he  never  misimderstood 


all  may,  and  do^  strengthen  the 
paiiOer's  claims  to  consideration 
and  esteem,  and  give,  to  that 

its  objects,  or  betrayed  it  into  any  wrong 
direction.  His  principle  is  tiioroagfhiy 
sound.  It  is  to  draw  firem  the  study  of 
the  actual  the  noblest  lessons  of  the 
ideal.  "I  cannot  help  imagining,^  he 
said,  in  a  stril^ing  passage  of  that  n<^le 
Second  Discourse  of  the  11th  December, 
1769,  to  which  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Gold- 
smith listened  with  such  delight  ^  **that  I 
"  see  a  promising  young  painter  equaily  { 
"vigilant,  whether  at  home,  or  abroad 
"  in  the  streets ,  or  in  the  fields.  Every 
"object  that  presents  itself,  is  to  him  a 
"lesson.  He  regards  all  Nature  with  a 
"view  to  his  profession;  and  combines 
"her  beauties,  or  corrects  her  defects. 
^*He  examines  the  countenancea  of 
"men  under  the  influence  of  passion; 
"and  often  catches  the  most  pleasing 
"hints,  from  subjects  of  turbulence  or 
"deformity.  Even  bad  pictures  ib«m- 
^  selves  supply  him  with  useftil  deen- 
"  mento,"  &c  ( Works,  i.  47).  As  this  page 
is  passing  through  the  press  (12th  De- 
cember, 1853),  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  address  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  the  distinguished  artist 
who  now  flUs  the  chair  of  Reynolds ;  and 
so  appropriate  was  it  to  the  remarks  here 
made,  that  I  could  not  perhaps  better 
define  its  subject  than  by  caUin^  it  a 
Discourse  on  the  non-Academical  merits 
of  a  well-directed  Academy.  The  im- 
portance of  rules  admitted,  it  was  an 
argfument  to  show  that  the  subtleties  of 
art  might  lie  in  disregarding  them;  it 
was  an  earnest  adjuration  to  the  students 
to  seek  always  the  ideal  in  the  aetoai, 
even  as  Reynolds  again  and  again  ad- 
vised them ;  and ,  as  well  in  the  el^ance 
of  the  composition,  and  the  simplicity 
and  unaffectedness  of  diction,  as  in  the 
scholarly  abundance  of  the  illustration 
used,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  presideata 
has  found  no  unworthy  representative 
in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  1863.  The 
memory  of  this  excellent  man ,  who  died 
at  Pisa  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  18(B, 
will  survive  in  his  valuable  and  mo«t 
original  writings  on  art;  in  his  fine  early 
landscapes,  and  those  later  pictures  which 
wre  masterpieces  of  enchanting  grace, 
rich  sentiment,  and  refined  execatlon ;  in 
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sense  of  dignity  which  should  in- 
vest every  liberal  art,  and  which 
top  often  passes  for  an  airy  no- 
thing amid  the  hustle  and  crowd 
of  more  vulgar  pretences,  "a 
"local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 
This  was  the  main  wise  drift 
of  Reynolds  and  his  fellow- 
labourers;  it  was  the  charter  that 
held  them  together  in  spite  of 
all  their  later  dissensions;  and  to 
this  day  it  outweighs  the  gravest 
faidt  or  disadvantage  that  has 
yet  been  charged  against  the 
Royal  Academy. 

A  fragment  of  the  conversa- 
tion at  this  first  Academy  dinner 
has  survived;  and  takes  us  from 
it  to  the  darkest  contrast,  to  the 
most  deplorable  picture  of  hu- 
man misery  and  disadvantage, 
which  even  these  pages  have  de- 
scribed. Goldsmith  spoke  of  an 
extraordinary  boy  who  had  come 
up  to  London  from  Bristol,  died 
very  suddenly  and  miserably, 
and  left  a  wonderful  treasure  of 
ancient  poetry  behind  him.  Ho- 
race Walpole  listened  carelessly 
at  first,  it  would  seem;  but  very 
soon  perceived  that  the  subject 
of  conversation  had  a  special  in- 
terest for  himself.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  described  what 
passed,  with  an  affectation  of 
equanimity  which  even  then  he 

the  very  remarkable  letters  lately  pub- 
lished by  liady  Eastlake  (Lifs  of  Sir 
Chctrles  Lock  EasOdke:  Murray,  1868);  and 
by  its  lasting  association  with  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  which  fii'st  under  his 
direction  became  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  has  since  found  a  director  in  Mr. 
Boxall  bent  on  giving  full  completion 
to  his  predecessor's  noblest  designs. 
X8I0. 
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did  not  feel.  "Dining  at  the 
"Royal  Academy,"  he  said, 
"Doctor  Goldsmith  drew  the  at- 
"tention  of  the  company 
"with  an  account  of  a  — iZ-l- 
"  marvellous  treasure  of'**-^^- 
"ancient  poems  lately  discovered 
"at  Bristol,  and  expressed  en- 
"thusi^stic  belief  in  them,  for 
"which  he  was  laughed  at  by 
"Doctpr  Johnson,  *  who  was 
"present.  I  soon  found  this  was 
"the  trouvaille  of  my  friend 
"Chatterton,  and  I  told  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith  that  this  novelty  was 
"known  to  me,  who  might,  if  I 
"had  pleased,  have  iSid  the 
"honour  of  ushering  the  great 
"disqovery  to  the  learned  world. 
"You  may  imagine,  sir,  we  did 
"not  at  all  agree  in  the  measure 
"of  our  faith;  but  though  his 
"credulity  diverted  me,**  my 
"mifth  was  soon  dashed;  for  on 
"asking  about  Chatterton,  he 
"told  me  he  had  been  in  Lon- 
"dqn,  and  had  destroyed  him- 
"self.  The  persons  of  honour 
"aijd  veracity  who  were  present 
"w^U  attest  with  what  surprise 

^  Nevertheless  Dr.  Johnson  could  say 
six  years  later,  "This  is  the  most  extra- 
'*  ordinary  young  man  that  has  encoun- 
"t^red  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful 
"hpw  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 
BomceU,  VI.  173. 

♦*  "I  supposed,"  he  says  in  the  same 
paper  printed  at  Strawberry-bill  in  1779, 
and  to  be  found  in  his  Works ,  iv.  225— 
235,  "the  pieces  were  of  the  age  of 
"Richard  I;  thait  impression  ^as  so 
"strong  on  my  mind,  that  two  years 
"after,  when  Doctor  Goldsmith  told  me 
"they  were  allotted  to  the  age  of 
"Henry  IV  or  V,  I  said  with  sur- 
"  prise,  *  They  have  shifted  the  date  ex-. 
"  *  tremely.' " 
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"and  concern  I  thus  first  heard 

"of  his  death.''     Yes;  for  the 

concern  was   natural.     Even  a 

Goldsmith  credulity,   for 

'—  once,    would  have   been 

^^^3-  Walpole's  better  friend. 
His  mirth  was  dashed  at  the 
time,  and  his  peace  was  for  many 
years  invaded,  by  that  remorse- 
ful image  of  Chatterton.  "From 
"the  tune  he  resisted  the  im- 
** position,"  says  Miss  Hawkins 
in  her  considerate  way,  "he  be- 
"gan  to  go  down  in  public 
"favour."*  An  imposition  it 
undoubtedly  was,  even  such  an 
imposition  as  he  had  himself 
attempted  with  his  CastU  of 
Otranto;  and  he  had  a  perfect 
right  on  that  ground  to  resist  it. 
It  was  no  guilt  he  had  com- 
mitted, but  it  was  a  great  occa- 
sion lost.  The  poor  boy  who  in- 
vented Rmoley  (the  most  wonder- 

♦  AuMcdoUs,  107.  The  same  lady  has 
given  us  one  of  the  most  lively  por- 
traitures of  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  Horace  Walpole  at  this  particular 
time  which  any  one  has  preserved  for  us. 
He  did  not  more  oddly  contrast  with 
Ooldsmith  in  mind  than  he  did  in  per- 
son I  **His  figure,"  says  Miss  Hawkins, 
'*  was  . .  not  merely  tall ,  but  more  pro- 
"perly  l(mg  and  slender  to  excess;  his 
**  complexion  and  particularly  his  hands, 
*'  of  a  most  unhealthy  paleness.  I  speak 
'*  of  him  before  the  year  1772.  His  eyes 
"were  remarkably  bright  and  penetrat- 
"ing,  very  dark  and  lively:  his  voice 
"was  not  strong,  but  his  tones  were  ex- 
"tremely  pleasant,  and  if  I  may  so  say, 
"highly  gentlemanly.  I  do  not  remem- 
"ber  his  common  gait;  he  always  en- 
"tered  a  room  in  that  style  of  affected 
"delicacy,  which  fashion  had  then  made 
"almost  natural;  —  chapeau  baa  between 
"his  hands  as  if  he  wished  to  compress 
"it,  or  under  his  arm, — ^knees  bent,  and 
"feet  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afiraid  of  a  wet 
<*  floor."    Imcdot48,lW, 


ful  invention  of  literature,  all 
things  considered)  had  not  only 
conmiunicated  his  discovery  to  J 
the  "learned  Mr.  Waloole,"  tnit 
the  learned  Mr.  Walpole  tod 
with  profuse  respect  and  <te- 
ference  believed  in  it,  till  Gray 
and  Mason  laughed  at  him; 
when,  turning  coldly  away  £rom 
Chatterton's  eager  proposals,  he  j 
planted  in  that  young  ambitious  \ 
heart  its  bitterest  thorn.  As  for 
Goldsmith's  upholding  of  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley  ^  it  may 
pass  with  a  smile,  if  it  really 
meant  anything  more  than  a  be- 
lief in  poor  Chatterton  him* 
self;  ♦  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Percy  should  have  got  up  a 
quarrel  with  him  about  it,  as  he 

*  In  another  of  the  many  letters  ha 
wrote  having  reference  to  this  sore  and 
sensitive  subject^  Walpole,  addressing 
Oole  in  1780  on  Herbert  Croft's  £ow  ONtf 
Mad$ts98,  has  a  passage  which  seems 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  impression 
he  had  elsewhere  conveyed  of  Gold- 
smith's credulous  faith  in  aU  the  state- 
ments put  forth  by  Chatterton,  a  matter 
quite  distinct  from  admiration  of  the 
genius  displayed  in  Rowley.  "I  did  not 
*' repeat  what  Dr.  (Goldsmith  told  me  at 
"the  Roval  Academy. when  I  first  heard 
"  of  his  death,  that  he  went  by  the  appel- 
"lation  of  The  Taunff  ViUainr  ("This, 
"I  am  sure,*'  writes  Southey  in  his  Com- 
moH  Place  Bock,  x.  532,  "  is  Cedse.")  I  may 
at  the  same  time  add  that  Ooldsmith's 
alleged  admiration  of  the  poems,*  well 
justified  as  it  was  by  their  own  merit,  is 
borne  out  by  an  anecdote  of  the  time. 
"The  Doctor  was  a  great  admirer  of 
"Rowley's  poems,  and  wished  much  to 
"  purchase  the  MS.  copy  of  them ,  then  in 
"the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Catcott  of 
"Bristol.  The  Doctor  had,  however, 
"nothing  but  his  note  of  hand  to  offer  for 
"them.  *Alas,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Catcott, 
"  *I  fear  a  poet's  note  of  hand  is  not 
"  *very  current  upon  our  exohanm  of 
**  *  Bristol.' '»    Emop,  Mag,  xxi.  SbT^ 
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is  sa!<i  to  have  done.  *  There  is 
nothing  so  incredible  that  the 
wisest  may  not  be  found  to  be- 
lieve. Hume  believed  in  Ossian 
once,  though  a  few  years  later  he 
doubted,  and  at  his  death  scorn- 
fully <//rbelieved. 

Goldsmith's  stay  in  London, 
at  this  time,  was  to  see  his 
English  History  through  the  press ; 
and  it  did  not  long  detain  him. 
But  his  reappearance  in  the 
Temple  seldom  failed  to  bring 
him  new  acquaintances  now. 
His  reputation  kept  no  one  at 
a  distance:  for  his  hospitable 
habits,  his  genial  unaifected 
ways,  were  notorioils  to  all;  and 
in  particular  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Temple  student  from  Ire- 
land, with  or  without  introduc- 
tion, seems  to  have  walked  into 
his  chambers  as  into  a  home. 
To  this  period  belong  two  such 
new  acquaintances,  sufficiently 
famous  to  have  survived  for  re 

*  "How  frail  alas!  are  all  human 
^'ftiendships!  I  was  witness  to  an  en- 
"tire  separation  between  Percy  and 
"Goldsmith,  abont  Rowley's  poems." 
Cradock,  i.  806.  The  separation  was  not 
'* entire,**  for  their  intimacy  was  re- 
newed; bat  of  Percy's  hasty  temper 
there  can  be  no  doabt.  When  Dr.  An- 
derson described  to  the  bishop,  in  1805, 
the  proposal,  he  had  made  to  Messrs. 
liongman  and  Rees  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  North4m  Antiquities  and  Mr.  Long- 
man's instant  preference  of  the  bishop 
oyer  Walter  Scott  as  its  editor,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  Rees  '*  peremptorily 
"declined  the  undertaking,  which  Long- 
"man  caught  eagerly,  and  said,  from  the 
**  account  Mr.  Davies  had  g^ved  him  of 
"your  temper  and  conduct  in  the  edition 
"of  Goldsmith,  he  would  have  no  con- 
"  cem  with  you  in  any  lilee  undertaking 
"  wliatever."  Nichols's  JUmirations ,  .vn. 
156-6.    This  may  explain  anttf  1. 125. 


collection.  The  one  was  a  youth 
named  Robert  Day,  afterwards 
one  of  the  Irish  judges,  and  more 
famous  for  his  amiability 
than  his  law,*  first  made  -- — '- 
known  to  Goldsmith  by  ^^*3- 
his  namesake  John  Day,  after- 
wards an  advocate  in  India;  the 
other  was  Day's  friend  and  fel- 
low-student, now  ripening  for  a 
great  career,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  illustrious  name. 
The  first  strong  impression  of 
Henry  Grattan's  accomplish- 
ments was  made  upon  Gold- 
smith; and  it  need  not  be 
reckoned  their  least  distinction. 
Judge  Day  lived  to  talk  and 
write  to  a  biographer  of  the  poet 
about  these  early  times;**  and 
described  the  "great  delight '* 
which  the  conversation  and  so- 
ciety of  Grattan,  then  a  youth  of 
about  nineteen,  seemed  to  give 
to  their  more  distinguished  coun- 
tryman. Again  and  again  he 
would  come  to  Grattan's  room 
in  Essex-court;  till  "his  warm 
"heart,"  Mr.  Day  modestly  adds, 
"became  naturally  prepossessed 
"towards  the  associate  of  one 
"whom  he  so  much  admired." 

Goldsmith's  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  made  a  live- 
ly impression  on  the  young 
Templar.  He  recalled  them 
vividly  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  Day's  de- 
scription is  one  of  the  best  we 
have.    He  was  short,  he  says; 

*  It  was  of  him  that  Plnnket  said,  "A 
"  case  tried  before  Bay  was  a  case  tried 
'4n  the  dark." 
•♦  Prior,  n.  367-361. 
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evident  in  Reynolds's -|Mtintb 
than  in  Bunbury's  wbtedsib 
drawings ;  though  I  fancy  &  wil 
more  of  a  simple  plaintii^e*^- 
pression*  than  has  been  givento 
It  by  the  president,  who,  wi^  a' 
natural  and  noble  respect,  was 
perhaps  too  anxious  to  put  th» 
author  before  the  man. 
manners  were  kindly,  eeffi 
and  "perhaps  on  the  whole,  we 
"may  say  not  polished:"  at 
least,  Mr.  Day  explains,  without 
that  refinement  and  good  breed- 
ing which  the  exquisite  polish  of 
his  compositions  would  lead  i^s 
to  expect.  He  was  always  cheein 
ful  and  animated,  ** often  indeed 
"boisterous  in  his^  mirth;'*  eiH' 
tered  with  spirit  into  convivli 
society;  contributed  largely  W 
its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  itk- 
formation,  and  by  the  naivete 
and  originality  of  his  character; 
talked  often  without  m-emedita- 
tion,  and  laughed  loudly  without 
restraint.  It  was  a' laugh  ambi- 
tious to  compete  with  even  John- 
son's: which  Tom  Davies,  with 
an  enviable  knowledge  of  na- 
tural history,  compared  to  the 

"been  drawn  for  Mm."     Nicholses  U- 
lusirations,  vn.  145. 

*  This,  I  confess,  I  miss  in  it,  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  tliat  Leslie  fotmd  it, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  He  calls  it  *'the 
"most  pathetic  picture  Reynolds  ever 
"painted:  not  only  becaase,  in  lookinr 
"at  it,  I  think  of  the  Deserted  Yillagd, 
"  bat  far  more  because  the  soffBrings  of  a 
"{whole  lifb,  and  of  the  tendereat  of 
"hearts,  are  written  in  it.  TheUgoUno 
"of  Reynolds  is  agonising;  bat  the  por- 
"  trait  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  displaya  a 
"gentler,  yet  a  rarer  power."  {LifB,  i. 
361.)  We  mast  sorely  confess  that  there 
is  some  exaggeration  here. 


about  five  feet  five  or  six  inches; 
strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make, 
and  rather  fair  in  complexion; 
his  hair,  such  at  least  as 
— — '-  could  be  distinguished 
-*t.43.  from  his  wig,  was  brown. 
**His  features  were  plain,  but 
*'not  repulsive;  certainly  not  so 
"when  lighted  up  by  conversa- 
"  tion."  Though  nis  complexion 
was  pale,  his  face  round  and 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  a 
somewhat  remarkable  projection 
of  his  forehead  and  his  upper  lip 
suggested  excellent  sport  for 
the  caricaturists,*  the  expres- 
sion of  intelligence,  benevolence, 
and  good-humour  predominated 
over  every  disadvantage,  and 
made  the  face  extremely  pleas- 
ing.**   This  indeed  is  not  more 

*  See  ante,  p.  134-5. 
**  Substantially  it  is  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  we  find  in  the  Percy  Memoir. 
"Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than 
"the  general  features  of  his  mind,  those 
"  of  his  person  were  not  perhaps  so  en- 
"  gaging.  His  stature  was  under  the 
"middle  size,  his  body  strongly  built, 
"and  his  limbs  more' sturdy  than  ele- 
"gant:  his  complexion  was  pale,  his 
"forehead  low,  his  face  almost  round 
"and  pitted  with  the  small-pox;  but 
"marked  with  strong  lines  of  thinking. 
"His  first  appearance  was  not  ci^ptivat- 
"ing ;  but  when  he  grew  easy  and  cheer- 
" ful  in  company,  he  relaxed  with  such  a 
"display  of  good  humour  as  soon  re- 
"  moved  every  unfavourable  Impres- 
"sion."  117-118.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
adding  that  Percy  afterwards  discovered 
and  described  a  singular  likeness  to 
Goldsmith  in  his  poor  weaver-boy  pro- 
t6g6^  the  self-taught  poet  William  Cun- 
ningham. "Cunningham,  though  veiy 
"unlike,  in  his  bodily  frame,  to  Gold- 
" smith,  who  was  short  and  not  slender, 
"so  strongly  resembled  him  in  face, 
"that;  when  he  stood  near  the  profile  of 
"  the  Doctor,  his  portrait  seemed  to  have 
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lau^h  of  a#rhmoce?os;  and  which 
seemed  to  Boswell,  in  their 
m^igtit  walkings,  to  resound 
fr&ki  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch. 
To  such  explosions  of  mirth 
froni  Goldsmith,  it  would  seem,. 
the  Grecian  coffee-house  now 
©ftenest  echoed;  for  this  had  be- 
come the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Irish  and  Lancashire  Templars, 
whom  he  delighted  in  collecting 
around  him,  in  entertaining  with 
a  cordial  and  unostentatious 
hospitality,  and  in  occasionally 
amusing  with  his  flute  or  with 
5irhist,  "neither  of  which  he 
*^played  very  well."  Of  his  oc- 
cupations and  his  dress  at  the 
time,  Judge  Day  confirms  and 
Ifeirther  illustrates  what  is  already 
known  to  us.  He  was  compos- 
ing light  and  superficial  works, 
he  says,  memoirs  and  histories; 
not  for  fame,  but  for  the  more 
urgent  need  of  recruiting  ex- 
hausted finances.  To  such  la- 
bours he  returned,  and  shut  him- 
self up  to  provide  fresh  matter 
for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh 
suppUes  for  himself,  whenever 
his  funds  were  dissipated;  "and 
"they  fled  more  rapidly  from  his 
**  being  the  dupe  of  many  art- 
"ful  persons,  male  and  female, 
**who  practised  upon  his  bene- 
"volence."  With  a  purse  re- 
plenished by  labour  of  this  kind, 
adds  the  worthy  judge,  the 
season  of  relaxation  and  plea- 
sure took  its  turn  in  attending 
the  theatres,  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall, 
and  other  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
amusement;  which  he  continued 
to  frequent  as  long  as  his  supply 
Oliver  GokbmiiKs  Life  and  Times.  //. 


held  out,  and  where  he  was  fond 
of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little 
person  in  the  gayest  apparel  of 
the  day,  to  which  were 
added  a  bag -wig  and  -^^^ 
sword.*  ^'-^3. 

This  favourite  costume,  it  ap- 
pears, involved  him  one  day  in  a 
short  but  comical  dialogue  with 
two  coxcombs  in  the  Strand,  one 
of  whom,  pointing  to  Goldsmith, 
called  to  his  companion  to  "look 
"at  that  fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck 
"through  it:"  whereupon,  says 
Mr.  Day,  the  sturdy  little  poet  in- 
stantly called  aloud  to  the  pass- 
ers-by to  caution  them  against 
"that  brace  of  disguised  pick- 
" pockets;"  and,  to  show  that  he 
wore  a  sword  as  well  for  defence 
from  insolence  as  for  ornament, 
retired  from  the  footpath  into 
the  coach-way  to  give  himself 
more  space,  "and  half  drawing, 
"beckoned  to  the  witty  gentle- 
"man  armed  in  like. manner  to 

follow  him:  but  he  and  his  com- 

E anion  thinking  prudence  the 
etter  part  of  valour,  declined 
"the    invitation,    and    sneaked 

*  His  pleasant  delight  in  snch  scenes 
he  is  always  candidly  confessing  in  his 
writings.  "The  illuminations  began 
"before  we  arrived,  and  I  must  con- 
"fess  that,  upon  entering  the  gardens  I 
"  found  every  sense  overpaid  with  more 
"than  expected  pleasure:  the  lights 
"everywhere  glimmering  through  the 
"scarcely-moving  trees — the  fall-bodied 
"concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  the 
"  night— the  natural  concert  of  the  birds, 
"in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove, 
"vying  with  that  which  was  formed  by 
"art— the  company  gaily-dressed,  look- 
"ing  satisfaction — and  the  tables  spread 
"with  Tarious  delicacies,"  &c.  &c.  Citizen 
of  the  Worid,  Letter  lxxi. 
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*'away  amid  the  hootings  of  the 
"spectators."  The  prudent  ex- 
ample was  followed  not  long 
afterwards  by  his  old 
— — —  friend  Kenrick,  who,  hav- 
-«t-43-  ing  grossly  libelled  him  in 
some  coarse  lines  on  seeing  his 
name  "in  the  list  of  mummers  at 
"the   late   masquerade/'*   and 

*  Before  I  give  the  lines ,  let  me  prefix 
a  few  words  about  Kenrick.  **  I  remem- 
"  bar  one  evening,"  says  Boswell,  **  when 
"some  of  his  works  were  mentioned, 
*'  Dr.  Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never  heard 
"of  them;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
" served,  *Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many 
"  *who  have  made  themselves  public, 
**  'without  making  themselves  known.'  " 
(n.  300.)  Hawkins  characterises  him  as 
"a  Dr.  Kenrick,  the  author  of  many  scur- 
"  rilous  publications  now  deservedly  for- 
" gotten,  who,  in  a  small  volume  intitled 
"  Leviphanes ,  endeavoured  to  turn  many 
"passages  in  the  RamUer,  and  interprc- 
"  tations  in  the  Dictionary ,  into  ridicule.*' 
Life  of  Johnson,  346.  Kenrick,  I  may 
add ,  was  living  at  this  particular  time  in 
"Warwick-street,  Golden-square,  next 
"doof  to  a  glazier"  (as  I  find  from  one 
of  his  insolently  characteristic  letters  to 
George  Colman,  in  which  he  tells  him 
that  Ms  "  only  motive  for  writing  for  the 
"stage,"  or  for  anything  else,  "is  profit." 
Post.  Let  158).  Here  are  the  lines.  "  To 
"Dr.  Goldsmith;  on  seeing  his  name 
"in  the  list  of  mummers  at  the  late 
"  masquerade : 

"How  widely  different.  Goldsmith,  are 
the  ways 

Of  Doctors  now ,  and  those  of  ancient 
days! 

Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic 
shades. 

Ours    in    lewd    hops   and   midnight 
masquerades. 

So  chMiged   the   times!    say,   philo- 
sophic sage, 

Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  taste- 
ful age. 

Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene. 

Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hip- 
pocrene? 

Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow, 

Inspired  by  th'  Aganippe  of  Soho? 


being,  by  Ck^dsmith  Itiitiself  at 
an  accidental  meeting  In  the 
Chapter  coffee-house,  not  oMv 
charged  with  the  offeiKe  huf 
with  personal  respoiifflbiltty,  ^r  . 
it,  made  a  shufmng  and  laipe 
retreat  from  his  prevk>usly 
avowed  satire,  and  publicly  de=- 
clared  his  disbelief  of  the  fcul 
imputations  contained  in  it.  Yet 
an  acquaintance  of  both  entered  « 
the  house  soon  after  Goldsmith 
had  quitted  it,  and  relates  that 
he  found  Kenrick  publicly  ha- 
ranguing the  coffee-room  against 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  just 
apologised,  and  showing  ofr 
both  3ie  ignorance  of  science  (a 
g^eat  subject  with  the  "rulep- 
" maker")  and  the  enonnota^* 
conceit  of  Goldsmith,  by  an  ac- 
count of  how  he  had  on  some 
occasion  maintained  that  the  sun 
was  not  eight  days  or  so  more 
in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  signs,  and,  being  re- 
ferred to  Maupertuis  for  a  better 
opinion,  had  answered,  "Mauper- 
"tuis!  I  know  more  of  the  matter 
"  than  Maupertuis." 

The  masquerade  itself  was  a 
weakness  to  be  confessed.      It 

Do  wisdom^s  sons  goi^o  cates  and 
vermicelli, 

like  beastly  Bickerstaff  or  bothering 
Kelly? 

Or  art  thou  tired  of  th*  undeserved  ap- 
plause. 

Bestowed  on  bards  affecting  Yirtae^s 
cause? 

Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble 
vain. 

The  good  philosofAy  should  not  dis- 
dain? 

If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 

A  modem  sage  is  still  much  less  than 
man." 
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was  among  the  temptations  of 
the  town  or  winter -Ranelagh 
which  was  this  year  built  in  the 
Oxford^roadatan  expense  of  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds,  and  with 
sudi  dazzling  magnificence  (it  is 
now  the  poor  faded  Pantheon  of 
Oxford-street)  that  "Balbec  in 
"all  its  glory"  was  the  com- 
parison it  suggested  to"  Horace 
Walpole.  Here,  and  at  Vaux- 
hall,  there  is  Httle  doubt  that 
Goldsmith  was  often  to  be  seen ; 
and  even  here  his  friend  Rey- 
nolds goodnaturedly  kept  him 
company.  "Sir  Joshua  and  Doc- 
**tor  Goldsmith  at  Vauxhall"  is 
a  fact  that  now  frequently  meets 
us  in  the  Garrick  Correspondence. 
*fSir  Joshua  and  Goldsmith," 
writes  Beauclerc  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  "have  got  into  a  round 
*'of  pleasures."  "Would  you 
"imagine,"  he  adds  in  anotiier 
letter,  "that  Sir  Joshua  is  ex- 
"tremely  anxious  to  be  a  mem- 
"ber  of  Almacks?  You  see  what 
"noble  ambition  will  make  a 
"  man  attempt."  *  Whether  the 
same  noble  ambition  animated 
Goldsmith;  whether  the  friends 
ever    appeared    in    red -heeled 

♦  Hardy's  Life  of  Lcrd  Charlemont,  177 
and  179.  Reynolds's  last  biographer  tells 
UR  that  he  saw  more  of  Goldsmith  than 
of  any  other  friend  at  this  time.  "  They 
'*  were  often  seen  together  at  Yauxhall 
"and  Ranelagh;  the  thickset  little  poet 
"in  butterfly  brilliancy  of  colours,  and 
"the  quiet  painter  in  sober  black  or 
'*  brown.  Sir  Joshua  would  leave  the 
"high  play  and  high-life  jokes  and 
*' scandal  to  enjoy  the  shilling  rubber 
"and  the  homely  company  at  the  Devil 
"or  the  Globe  in  Goldsmith's  society." 
Life  by  Leslie  and  Taylor,  i.  361.  And 
Bee  po8t,  Chap.  xix. 


shoes  to  imitate  the  leading 
macaronis;*  or,  in  rivalry  of 
Charles  Fox**  and  Lord  Carhsle, 
masqueraded  at  any  time  as 
exquisitely-dressed  "run-  — ^-^ 
"ning  footmen;"  is  not  re-  ^^ ^^' 

*  Besides  the  red-heeled  shoes,  the 
macaronis  were  distinguished  in  1772  by 
an  immense  knot  of  artificial  hair  be- 
hind, a  very  small  cocked  hat,  an 
enormous  walking-stick  with  long  tasselR, 
and  extremely  close-cut  jacket,  waist- 
coat, and  breeches.  In  the  following 
year  a  very  lofty  head-dress  was  added, 
and  an  immense  nosegay.  And  now  let 
me  show  them  at  the  gaming-table. 
"They  began  by  pulling  off  their  em- 
"broidored  clothes,  and  put  on  frieze 
"great  coats,  or  turned  their  coats  inside 
"  oatwards  for  luck.  They  put  on  pieces 
"of  leather  (such  as  are  worn  bv footmen 
"when  they  clean  the  knives)  to  save 
"their  laced  ruffles;  and,  to  guard  their 
"eyes  from  the  light  and  to  prevent 
"tumbling  their  hair,  wore  high-crowned 
"straw  hats  with  broad  brims  and 
"adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons; 
"  masks  to  conceal  their  emotions  when 
"they  played  at  quinze.  .  .  They  bor- 
"  rowed  great  sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant 
"  premiums.  Charles  Fox  called  his  out- 
"ward  room,  whore  those  Jews  waited 
"till  he  rose,  his  Jerusalem  Chamber." 
Lord  John  Russell's  Memorials  of  Fox, 
I.  70-1. 

**  As  I  more  than  once  hint  at  the 
youthful  follies  and  extravagances  of  this 
great,  genial,  noble-hearted  man,  let  me 
also  remark  that  even  thus  early  he 
blended  with  them  tastes  singularly  op- 
posite and  incompatible.  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  description  of  him  at  this  very 
period,  when  he  was  three-and-twenty, 
arriving  from  the  most  desperate  losses 
at  Newmarket,  sitting  up  all  night  drink- 
ing ,  and  amazing  everybody  next  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  eloquence  and  power, — is 
well  known.  I  find  him  also ,  in  August 
of  the  present  year,  deep  in  the  study  of 
Clarendon's  History;  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe ,  that ,  though  he  went  to  the 
reading  of  that  book  with  those  strong 
prepossessions  against  the  popular  party 
with  which  he  started  in  life,  he  had 
nevertheless  enough  already  of  the  spirit 
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corded:     but     such    were    the 

fashionable  follies  of  the  day, 

indulged  now  and  then  by  the 

gravest  people.*    "John- 

'—  "son  often  went  to  Rane- 

^•«-  "lagh,"  says  Mr.  Max- 
well,  "which  he  deemed  a  place 
"of  innocent  recreation."  "I  am 
"a  great  friend  to  these  public 
"amusements,  sir,"  he  said  to 
Bos  well;  "they  keep  people  from 
"vice."**  Poor  Goldsmith  had 
often  to  repent  such  pleasures  not- 
withstanding. Sir  Joshua  found 
him  one  morning,  on  entering  his 
chambers  unannounced,  walking 
quickly  about  from  room  to 
room,  making  a  foot-ball  of  a 
bundle  which  he  deliberately 
kicked  before  him;  and  on  in- 
quiry found  it  was  a  masquerade 
dress,  bought  when  he  could  ill 
afford  it,  and  for  which  he  was 
thus  doing  penance.  He  was  too 
poor  to  have  anything  in  his  pos- 
session that  was  not  useful  to 
him,  he  said  to  Reynolds;  and 
he  was  therefore  taking  out  the 
value  of  his  extravagance  in  ex- 
ercise. 

He  had  sometimes  to  do 
penance,  too,  in  other  forms. 
His  peculiarities  of  person  and 
manner  would  for  the  most  part 
betray  him,    whatever  his   dis- 

which  soon  aftorwards  shone  forth  so 
lustrously  in  him ,  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
Clarendon's  mode  of  thinking.  *'I  think 
**the  style  bad,  and  that  he  has  a  good 
"deal  of  the  old  woman  in  his  way  of 
"thinking,  but  hate  the  opposite  party  so 
*'much  that  it  gives  one  a  kind  of  par- 
"tiallty  for  him."  Selivyn's  Correspondence, 
in.  8. 

*  See  Chronicles  0/ Fashion,  n.  231. 
♦*  Bosweirs  Life,  in.  80S. 


guise  might  be,  and  he  would 'be 
singled  out  and  played  upon  by 
nwn  who  could  better  sustain 
their  disguise  than  himself.  In 
this  way  he  would  hafe  to  listen 
to  gross  abuse  of  his  own  writ- 
ings, by  the  side  of  extravagant 
praise  of  those  of  others  whom 
he  most  bitterly  disliked.  He 
would  also  overhear  himself  mis- 
quoted, and  parodied,  and  at 
last,  in  the  hopeless  impossibility 
of  retaliation,  had  been  seen  abJ- 
ruptly  to  quit  the  place  amid  the 
hardly  disguised  laughter  of  his 
persecutors.  Among  his  ac- 
quaintance at  this  time  was  a 
Mr.  James  Brooke,  related  to  the 
author  of  the  Foo/  of  Quality ,  and 
himself  somewhat  notorious  for 
having  conducted  the  North  Bri- 
ton for  Wilkes;  and  of  the 
daughter  of  this  person,  Miss 
Clara  Brooke,  who  became  after- 
wards resident  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  we  are  told,* 
"being  once  annoyed  at  a  mas- 
"querade  by  the  noisy  gaiety 
"of  Goldsmith,  who  laughed 
"heartily  at  some  of  the  jokes 
"with  which  he  assailed  her,  she 
"was  induced  in  answer  to  re- 
"peat  his  own  line  in  the  Deserted 
''Village, 

'And  the  loud  laugh  which  spoke  the 
vacant  mind.^ 

"Goldsmith  was  quite  abashed 
"at  the  application,  and  retired; 
"as  if  by  the  word  vacant  he 
"rather  meant  barren,  than  free 
"from  care."  This  last  remark, 
it  will  be  observed,  pleasantly 
♦  Becords,  1. 118, 
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suggests  a  new  reading  for  the 
celebrated  line,  whicn  would 
make  it  much  more  true  than  the 
ordinary  reading  does.* 

Other  allusions  to  a  habit  of 
Goldsmith's,  however,  which  did 
not  admit  of  even  so  much  prac- 
tical repentance  as  that  of  fre- 
quenting masquerades,  are  in- 
cidentally made  in  the  letters  of 
the  time.  Judge  Day  has  men- 
tioned that  he  was  fond  of  whist, 
and  adds  that  he  played  it  par- 
ticularly ill;  but  in  losing  hi§ 
money  he  never  lost  his  temper. 
In  a  run  of  bad  luck  and  worse 
play,  he  would  fling  his  cards 
upon  the  floor,  and  exclaim, 
^^Byefore  George!  I  ought  for 
"ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle, 
"faithless  Fortune!"  I  have 
traced  the  origin  of  this  card- 
plajdng  to  the  idle  days  of  Bal- 
lymahon;  and  that  the  love  of  it 
continued  to  beset  him,  there  is 
no  ground  for  questioning.    But 

*  8oine  of  the  most  famous  living 
writers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are 
as  ffunous  for  the  loud  laugh  as  for  the 
well-stored  mind ,  and  Johnson ,  we  have 
just  heard,  had  a  laugh  like  a  rhinoceros, 
though  what  that  particular  laugh  may 
be  Tom  Davies  does  not  explain.  **John- 
"son,"  says  Mrs.  Piozsi,  "used  to  say 
*'  that  the  size  of  a  man^s  understanding 
"  might  always  be  justly  measured  by  his 
** mirth;  and  his  own  was  never  con- 
"  temptible.  He  would  laugh  at  a  stroke 
**of  genuine  humour,  or  sudden  sally  of 
"odd  absurdity,  as  heartily  and  fireely 
**  as  I  ever  yet  saw  any  man ;  and  though 
"  the  jest  was  often  such  as  few  felt  be- 
^*  sides  himself,  yet  his  laugh  was  irre- 
'*  sistible ,  and  was  observed  immediately 
**to  produce  that  of  the  company,  not 
*^  merely  from  the  notion  that  it  was 
** proper  to  laugh  when  he  did,  but 
"purely  out  of  want  of  power  to  forbear 
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it  may  well  be  doubted  if  any- 
thing like  a  grave  imputation  of 
gambling  could  with  fairness  be 
raised  upon  it.  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  who  made  his  ac-  -— — ^ 
quaintance  at  the  close  of  ^^  *^ 
this  year,  tells  us  "his  greatest 
"real  fault  was,  that  if  he  had 
"thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he 
"would  go  into  certain  com- 
" panics  in  the  country,  and  in 
"hopes  of  doubling  the  sum, 
"would  generally  return  to  town 
"without  any  part  of  it:"*  and 
another  acquaintance  tells  us 
that  the  "certain  companies" 
were  supposed  to  be  Beauclerc 
and  men  of  that  stamp.  But 
this  only  provokes  a  smite.  The 
class  to  which  Beauclerc  be- 
longed were  the  men  like  Charles 
Fox  or  Lord  Stavordale,  Lord 
March  or  Lord  Carlisle,  whose 
nightly  gains  and  losses  at  Al- 
mack's  now  taking  the  lead  of 
White's,  were  at  this  time  the 
town  talk;  and  though  Gold- 
smith could  as  little  afford  thirty 
pounds  lost  in  as  many  nights 
at  loo,  as  Lord  Stavordale  or 
Charles  Fox  eleven  thousand  lost 
by  one  hand  at  hazard,**  the 

*  Memoirs,  i.  232. 

**  Lord  Holland  had  to  pay  :£  140,000 
to  clear  Charleses  gambling  debts  before 
he  was  twenty-five.  Gibbon  describes 
him  (in  a  leUer  to  Lord  Sheffield  8th  Feb. 
1771)  on  the  eve  of  that  debate  for  reliev- 
ing the  clergy  from  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  in  which  he  made 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  youth- 
ful speeches.  "I  congratulate  you  on 
"the  late  victory  of  our  dear  mama,  the 
"Church  of  England.  .  .  By  the  bye, 
"  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that 
"holy  work,  by  passing  twenty -two 
"  houxa  in  the  pious  exerciso  of  hazard^ 
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reproach  of  putting  it  in  risk 
with  as  much  recklessness  does 
not  seem  really  chargeable  to 
him.  When  Garrick  ac- 
'■  cused  him  of  it,  he  was 
'*'*3-  smarting  under  an  attack 
upon  himself,  and  avowedly  re- 
taliating. The  extent  of  the  folly 
is  great  enough,  when  merely 
described  as  the  indulgence 
among  private  friends,  at  an  ut- 
terly thoughtless  cost,  of  a  real 
love  of  card-playing.  Such  it 
seems,  to  have  been;*  and  as 

*'his  devotion  cost  him  only  about  five 
**  hundred  poands  an  hour, — ^in  all,  eleven 
*' thousand  pounds.^'  **The  young  men 
"of  the  age,"  writes  Horace  Walpole, 
*Mo8eflve,  ten,  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
"  in  an  evening  there.  Lord  Stavordale" 
(he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  llchester), 
**not  one-and-twenty,  lost  eleven  thou- 
"sand  there,  last  Tuesday,  but  recovered 
"it  by  one  great  hand  at  hazard.  He 
"swore  a  great  oath — *Now  if  I  had  been 
"  'playing  deep,  I  might  have  won  mil- 
"  Mions.*  His  cousin,  Charles  Fox,  shines 
*'  equally  there  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons.  He  was  twenty-one  yesterday 
"se'nnight;  and  is  already  one  of  our 
"  best  speakers.  Yesterday  he  was  made 
"a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty."  Jjetters  tc 
Mann ,  u.  81-82.  In  another  letter  he  il- 
lustrates more  whimsically  the  foibles  of 
the  hopeful  youngsquadron  of  macaronis. 
"I  must  tell  you  of  a  set  of  young  men 
"of  fashion,  who,  dining  lately  at  the 
"  St.  Alban's  tavern ,  thought  the  noise  of 
"  the  coaches  troublesome.  They  ordered 
*'the  street  to  be  littered  with  straw,  as 
"  is  done  for  women  that  lie  in.  The  bill 
**from  theHaymarket  amounted  to  fifty 
"shillings  a-piece:  methinks  I  am  glad 
"the  Oarabiniers  and  the  Grenadiers  of 
"France  are  cashiered, — the  sight  of 
"them  before  a  tavern  would  ma^ke  our 
**  young  men  miscarry." 

*  I  find  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
gambling  to  any  extent  went  on  la  the 
rooms  which  were  open  at  this  time  on 
the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Button's 
(now  forming  part  of  the  Hnmmums), 
fuid  to  which  the  following  allasion  oc* 


such  it  will  shortly  meet  us  at 
the  Bunburys%  the  Chambers's, 
and  other  houses  he  visited; 
where,  poorer  tlian  any  one  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  he 
invariably  played  worse  than  any- 
one, generally  lost,  and  always 
more  than  he  could  afford  to 
lose.  Let  no  reproach  really 
merited  be  withheld,  in  yet  con- 
necting the  habit  with  a  worthier 
inducement  than  the  love  of  mad 
excitement  or  of  miserable  gain. 
"I  am  sorry,"  said  Johnson,  "I 
"have  not  learned  to  play  at 
"cards.  It  is  very  useful  in  life. 
"It  generates  kindness,  and  con- 
"solidates  society."*  If  that  in- 
curs in  a  preface  by  Mr.  Till,  a  coin- 
dealer,  to  a  book  entitled  bescriptw€ 
Particulars  of  English  CaronaUoH  Medals. 
"The  room  in  which  I  conduct  my  busi- 
"ness,  as  a  coin-dealer"  (17,  Bussell- 
street,  then),  "is  that  which  in  1764  be- 
"  came  the  card-room  and  place  of  meet- 
''ing  for  many  of  the  now  illustrious 
"dead,  till  17U8,  when  a  voluntary  sub- 
ascription  among  its  members  indocod 
"Mr.  Haines,  the  proprietor,  to  take  in 
"the  next  room  westward  as  a  coffee- 
"room;  and  the  whole  floor,  en  state, 
"  was  converted  into  card  and  conversa- 
"tion  rooms.  Here  assembled  Doctor 
'Johnson,  Garrick,  Murphy,  Doctor 
"Dodd,  Doctor  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joehua 
"Reynolds,  Foote,  Moody,  Count  Bruhl, 
"Sir  Philip  Francis,  George  Golman  the 
"elder,  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
"and  Montague,  Lord  Rodney,  George 
"Steevens,  Warner,  and  many  others, 
"all  of  whom  have  long  since  passed  to 
"  that  *  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
"  *  returns.' " 

*  Boswell  (who  adds,  "He  certainly 
"  could  not  mean  deep  play  "),  v.  157.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  he  had  even  a 
word  to  say  for  deep  play.  "Depend 
"upon  it,  sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  Who  is 
ruined  by  gaming?  You  will  not  find 
six  instances  in  an  age.  There  is  a 
"strange  rout  made  about  deep  play; 
"whereas  you  hftve  many  moro  peopio 
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nocent  design  was  ever  the  in- 
ducement of  any  man,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  for  Goldsmith. 
His  part  in  his  English  History 
completed,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  betaking  himself 
to  the  country;  but  it  was  not  for 
amusement  he  now  went  there. 
He  was  resolved  a^^ain  to  write 
for  th©  theatre.  His  necessities 
were  the  first  motive;  but  the 
determination  to  try  another  fall 
with  sentimental  comedy  no  doubt 
very  strongly  influenced  him. 
Poor  Kelly's  splendid  career  had 
come  to  a  somewhat  ignominious 
close.  No  sooner  had  his  sudden 
success  given  promise  of  a  rising 
man,  than  the  hacks  of  the 
ministry  laid  hold  of  him,  using 
him  as  the  newspaper  hack  they 
had  attempted  to  make  of  Gold- 
smith; and  when  Garrick  an- 
nounced his  next  comedy  as  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,  a  word  to  a 
much  wider  audience,  exas- 
perated by  his  servile  support  of 
their  feeble  and  profligate  rulers, 
went  rapidly  round  the  town  and 
sealed  poor  Kelly's  fate.  His 
play  was   hardly  Hstened   to.* 

"ruined  by  adventurous  trade,  and  yet 
"we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  against 
"it.**  (VI.  141.)  Apropos  of  which  Bos- 
well  thinks  it  right  to  add,  "He  would 
"sometimes  in  conversation  maintain 
"opinions  which  he  was  sensible  were 
"wrong,  but  in  supporting  which,  his 
"  reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  con- 
"  spicuous.  He  would  begin  thus ; '  Why, 
"  *8ir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card 
"  *  playing^ — *Now,'  said  Garrick,  'he  is 
"  *  thinking  which  side  he  shaU  take.'  " 

*  Bee  ante,  p.  64  and  68-70.  Here  I  may 
quote  what  is  said  of  Kelly,  by  Tom 
Bavies,  in  regard  to  both  his  rapid 
changes  of  fortune.    On  the  whole  it  is 


His  melancholy  satisfaction  was 
that  he  had  fallen  before  liberty 
and  Wilkes,  not  before  laughter 
and  wit;  but  the  sentence  ^ 
was  a  decisive  one.  Passed  ■  ' 
at  Drury-lane  in  1770,  he  ■*''-43. 
had,  with  a  new  play,  attempted 
its  reversal  at  Covent-garden  in 
the  present  year;  but  to  little 
better  purpose,  though  his  name 
had  been  carefully  concealed, 
and  "a  young  American  clergy- 
**man  not  yet  arrived  in  Eng- 
"kmd"  put  forward  as  the  au- 
thor. On  the  fall  of  Hugh  Kelly, 
however,  there  had  arisen  a 
more  formidable  antagonist  in 
the  person  of  Richard  Cumber- 
land. He  came  into  the  field 
with  every  social  advantage.  He 
was  the  son  and  great-grandson 
of  a  bishop ;  liis  mother  was  the 
celebrated  Bentley's  daughter; 
he  had  himself  held  a  fellowship 
of  Trinity;  and,  connected  as 
private  secretary  with  Lord  Hali- 
fax, he  had  passed  through 
the  subordinate  political  offices, 
when  weariness  of  waiting  for 
promotion  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  stage.    His  first  comedy, 

very  creditable  to  him,  as  are  other  traits 
which  will  appear  at  the  close  of  my  nar> 
rative.  "  No  man  ever  profited  more  by 
"a  sudden  change  of  fortune  in  his 
"  favour;  prosperity  caused  an  inmie^iate 
"and  remarkable  alteration  in  his  whole 
"conduct:  from  a  low,  petulant,  absurd, 
"and  ill-bred  censurer,  he  was  trans- 
" formed  to  the  humane,  a£fable,  good- 
"natured,  well-bred  man.  . .  .  The  fate 
"  of  his  comedies  was  as  uncommon  as 
"hii  sudden  elevation  from  distress  to 
"affluence  was  surprising."  Mr.  Davies 
means  that  they  tumbled  down  as  rapidly 
as  their  author  was  raised  up.  lAf^  of 
Qarrick,  m  146-6. 
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ushered   in   by   a   prologue   in 
which  he  attacked  all  contem- 
porary dramatists   and  compli- 
j         mented  Garrick  as  "the 

—  "immortal    actor,"    w__ 

^^^^'  played  at  Covent-garden ; 
and  Garrick  being  present,  and 
charmed  with  the  unexpected 
compliment  (for  in  earlier  days 
he  nad  rejected  a  tragedy  by 
Cumberland) ,  FitzherlSert ,  in 
whose  box  he  was,  made  the 
author  and  actor  known  to  each 
other,  a  sudden  friendship  was 
struck  up,  and  Cumberland's 
second  comedy  was  secured  for 
Drury-lane.  This  was  the  JVest 
Indian;  produced  with  decisive 
success  in  the  present  year,  and 
an  imquestionably  strong  rein- 
forcement of  the  sentimental 
style.  Ciunberland  thought  him- 
self, indeed,  the  creator  of  his 
own  school,  and  ignored  the 
existence  of  poor  Kelly;  but 
that  was  one  of  many  weak- 
nesses he  afterwards  more  fully 
developed,  and  which  Sheridan 
amusingly  satirised  in  Sir  Fret- 
ful Plagiary.  He  vouchsafed 
ridiculous  airs  of  patronage  to 
men  who  stood  confessedly 
above  him;  professed  a  lofty  in- 
difference to  criticism  that  tor- 
tured him;  abused  those  drama- 
tists most  heartily  whose  notions 
he  was  readiest  to  borrow;  and 
had  a  stock  of  conceit  and  self- 
complacency  which  was  proof 
against  every  effort  to  diminish 
it.  Goldsmith  discovered  aU  this, 
long  before  Sheridan;  subtly 
insinuated  it  in  those  famous 
lines, 


Here  Cumberland  lies  baviog  acted  bis 

parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  tke  mender  of 

hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  Ms 

care, 
To  draw  men  as  they  onght  to*  be ,  not  as 

they  are. 
His  gallknts  are  all  faultless ,  his  women 

divine, 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine! 
Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  aisenM  her 

out. 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  fout. 
His  fools  have  their  folUes  so  lost  in  a 

crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  thact  FoUy  grows 

proud ; 
And  coxcombs^   alike  in  their  failings 

alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits ,  are  pleased  with 

their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady 

caught? 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without 

fault? 
Say,    was   it   that  vainly  directing  his 

view 
To  find  out  men^s  virtues,  and  finding 

them  few, 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome 

elf. 
He  gH^ew  lazy  at   last— and  drew  from 

himself? 

which  were  written  in  a  spirit  of 
exquisite  persiflage  at  once  de- 
tected by  the  lively  Mrs.  Thrale ;  ♦ 
and  lived  to  receive  amusing 
confirmation  of  its  truth  in  Cum- 
berland's grave  gratitude  for 
these  very  verses.  He  had  not 
discovered  their  real  meaning, 
even  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs 
five-and-thirty  years  later.  He 
remained  still  grateful  to  Gold- 
smith for  having  laughed  at  him; 

*  Mr.  Boaden ,  in  his  Uf€  of  KenOtU, 
tells  us  that  "Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  give  as 
"  an  instance  of  the  dang^  of  irony,  the 

character  of  Cumberland  in  Qoldunith^s 
*^ BetaUaiion ,  which  had,  by  all  who  did 
"not  know  the  Doctor,  been  taken  for 
"serious  commendation." 
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and  so  cordial  and  pleasant  is 
the  laugjiter,  that  his  mistake 
may  perhaps  fairly  be  forgiven. 
Nevertheless,  €k)ldsmith  was 
now  conscious  of  an  opponent  in 
the  author  of  the  fVes^  Indian 
who  challenged  his  utmost  exer- 
tion; and,  eager  again  to  make 
it  in  behalf  of  the  merriment,  hu- 
mour, and  character  of  the  good 
old  school  of  comedy*  (Colman 
so  for  encouraged  this  purpose, 
as  to  revive  the  Good-natured 
Man  for  a  night  or  two  during 
the  run  of  the  West  Indian),  with- 
drew to  the  quiet  of  a  country 
lodging  to  pursue  his  labour 
uncusturbed.  The  Shoemaker's 
Paradise  was  no  longer  his ;  but 
he  continued  his  liking  for  the 
neighbourhood,  and  took  a  single 
room  in  a  farmer's  house,  near 
the  six  mile  stone  on  the  Edge- 
ware-road.  It  so  suited  his 
modest  wants  and  means,  and 
he  liked  the  farmer's  family  so 
much,  that  he  returned  to  it  in 
the  following  summer  to  write 
his    Natural   History,    "carrying 

*  "  He  told  one  or  two  of  his  frienda," 
says  Cooke,  "that  he  would  try  the 
"  dramatic  taste  of  the  towm  once  more, 
"but  that  he  would  still  hunt  after  na- 
"ture  and  humour  in  whatoyer  walks 
**of  life  they  were  most  conspicuous.*^ 
Ewrop.  Mag.  xxiv.  173.  Another  friend, 
to  whom  he  i^terwards  gave  the  same 
assurance ,  tells  us  also  the  reply  he  had 
made  to  the  sneer  which  "some  authors" 
hinted  to  him  "  that  for  a  man  to  write 
"genteel  comedy  it  was  necessary  that 
**he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
"  high  life  himself."  "  True ,"  said  Gold- 
smith ;  "  and  if  any  of  you  have  a  char- 
"acter  of  a  truly  elegant  lady  in  high 
"life,  who  is  aelther  a  coquette  nor  a 
"  prude ,  I  feope  you  wiH  favour  me  with 
"  it."    Cmdock's  Memoirs,  iv.  288. 


"down  his  books  in  two  returned 
"post  chaises;"  and  it  was  then 
that  BoswelPs  curiosity  was 
moved  to  go  and  see  the 
place,  taking  with  him  Mr.  — ^ 
Mickle,  translator  of  the  '^'"♦3; 
Lusiad,  and  author  of  the  ballad 
of  Cumnor  Hall*  "Goldsmith 
"was  not  at  home;  but  having  a 
"curiosity  to  see  his  apartment 
"we  went  in,  and  found  curious 
"scraps  of  .descriptions  of  ani- 
"mals,  scrawled  upon  the  wall 
"with  a  black-lead  penciL"  See- 
ing these,  Boswell  doubtless 
would  remind  his  friend  of  what 
he  had  heard  Johnson  say, 
"Goldsmith,  sir,  will  give  us  a 
"very  fine  book  upon  the  sub- 
"ject;  but  if  he  can  distinguish  a 
"cow  from  a  horse,  that,  I  be- 
"lieve,  may  be  the  extent  of 
"his  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
"tory,"**   and   very   probably 

♦  William  Julius  Mickle,— originally 
a  compositor  for  the  press ,  and  a  man  of 
real  merit,  of  some  of  whose  imitations 
of  the  old  ballad  Walter  Scott  held  that 
they  were  better  than  old  ballads  them- 
selves,— ^in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  Lusiad  y  after  adding  Dr.  Johnson  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  kindness  for 
the  man  and  g^ood  wishes  for  the  trans- 
lator call  for  the  siacerest  gratitude, 
says,  "  Nor  must  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
"  of  Doctor  Goldsmith  be  neglected.  He 
"  saw  a  part  of  this  version ,  but  he  can- 
"not  now  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
"translator."  In  the  brief  memoir  of 
Mickle,  in  which  I  find  this  passage 
quoted,  it  is  also  said  that  both  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  had  contemplated  trans- 
lating the  J!/tt$»a(f,  but  that  "  other  avoca- 
"tions  prevented."  Mickle  got  into  an 
unfortunate  dispute  with  Garrick  about 
a  tragedy  recommended  by  Boswell ,  and 
not  worth  the  heart-burnings  it  caused. 
Life  of  Johnson,  v.  91. 

•*  Life,  VI.  209.  In  like  manner  Miss 
Hawkins  reports  Johnson  saying  itfter 
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he  would  proceed  to  ascertain, 
by  closer  examination  of  the 
black-lead  scrawls,  whether  or 
not  that  distinction  had 
-  —  yet  be^n  thoroughly  mas- 
^''•«-  tered. 

the  publication  of  the  work  (Memoirs ,  i. 
294),  "You  are  not  to  infer  from  tWs 
"compilation  Goldsmith*8  knowledge  on 
"  the  subject ;  if  he  Icnows  that  a  cow  has 
"  Iioms  ^  it  is  as  much  as  he  does  know." 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  simply 
copied  from  Boswell,  and  confused  with 
wliat  the  latter  adds,  in  t&e  same  page  of 
his  book ,  about  Goldsmith  having  tran- 
scribed Bnffon^s  mistake  as  to  a  cow 
shedding  her  horns  every  two  years.  I 
may  add  another  anecdote  connected 
with  the  same  subject,  which  the  painter 
Haydon  derived  from  a  very  old  lady 
whom  he  met  in  Devonshire,  no  other 
than  the  younger  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's nieces  (the  Miss  Palmers,  of 
whom  the  elder  became  Marchioness  of 
Thomond),  who  married  Mr.  Gwatldn, 
died  only  very  recently ,  and  must  have 
been  at  this  time  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  old.  She  was  eighty -nine 
when  Mr.  Haydon  met  her  eight  years 
ago ,  and  he  describes  her  figure  as  "fine 
"and  elastic,  upright  as  a  dart,  with  no- 
" thing  of  decrepitude;  certainly  extra- 
"  ordinary  for  a  woman  In  her  eight^- 
"  ninth  year.  . . .  We  had  a  delightful 
"chat  about  Burke,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
"  Garrick ,  and  Reynolds.  She  said  that 
"she  came  to  Sir  Joshua  quite  a  girl, 
"and  at  the  first  grand  party  Dr.  John- 
" son  stayed,  as  he  always  did,  after  all 
"were  gone;  and  tliat  she,  being  afraid 
"of  hurting  her  new  frock,  went  up- 
" stairs,  and  put  on  another,  and  came 
"down  to  sit  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir 
"  Joshua.  Jolmson  thundered  out  at  her, 
"scolded  her  for  her  disrespect  to  him, 
*Mn  supposing  he  was  not  as  worthy  of 
"her  best  frock  as  fine  folks.  He  sent 
" her  crying  to  bed,  and  took  a  dislike  to 
"her  ever  after.  She  had  a  goldfinch 
"  which  she  had  left  at  home.  Her  bro- 
"ther  and  sister  dropped  water  on  it 
"from  a  grfeftt  height,  for  ftin.  The  bird 
"died  from  fright,  and  turned  black. 
"She  told  Goldsmith,  who  was  writing 
"  his  AnimaUd  NcUnre.  Goldsmith  begged 
"her  to  get  the  fSacts,  and  he  would  al- 


It  is  very  certain  that  Gold- 
smith began  with  quite  imperfect 
knowledge  the  labour  which  was 
now  his  country  occupation;  but 
perhaps  neither  Johnson  nor  any 
other  of  his  friends  knew  the 
pains  he  had  been  taking  to  sup- 
ply his  defects,  and  the  surprise 
tie  was  thus  preparing  for  them 
he  unhappily  did  not  live  himself 
to  enjoy.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  fishing  and  otter- hunting 
"when  a  boy"  in  Ireland;  or  the 
nest  of  the  heron,  "built  near  a 
"school-house"  he  well  knew; 
or  the  five  young  bats  he  had 
found  in  one  hole  together;  or 
the  great  Irish  wolf-dog  he  took 
such  pleasure  in  describing;  or 
his  absorbing  interest  in  the 
seals,  kept  by  a  gentleman 
known  to  him  in  that  early  time. 
At  the  Tower  in  London  he  was 
himself  well  known  for  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  "Lions" 
there,  and  with  the  Queen's 
menagerie  at  Buckingham-gate 
he  was  as  perfectly  familiar;  in 
the  former  place  he  had  been 
at  no  small  pains  to  measure 
"through  the  bars"  and  "as  well 
"as  1  could"  an  enormous  tiger, 
and  in  the  latter  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  kick  from  a  terrified 
zebra.  Many  such  amusing  ex- 
periences are  set  down  in  his 
volumes,  which,  whatever  their 
defects  of  information  may  be, 
are  at  least  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  love  of  nature  and  na- 


"lude  to  it.  ^Sir,*  roared  out  Johnson, 
"  *  if  you  do ,  you'll  ruin  your  work ,  for, 
"  depend  upon  it ,  it's  a  lie.'  "  Haydoa's 
Autobioffr4ifhff,m,M6'7,    (185S). 
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tural  objects,  with  a  delighted 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  creation,  and  with 
that  devoutly  unaffected  sense 
of  religion,  that  cheerful  and  con- 
tinual piety,  which  such  contem- 
plations inspire.  We  hardly  need 
to  be  told,  after  reading  the 
book,  that  almost  all  of  it  was 
written  in  the  country,  either  at 
Hyde,  or  at  Kingsbury,*  or  in 
some  other  rural  place  near  Lon- 
don: and,  as  we  observe  its  oc- 
casional humorous  notices  of 
things  to  be  seen  at  country 
fairs,  of  the  giants,  the  dwarfs, 
or  other  vagrant  notabiUties  with 
which  he  has  "sometimes  con- 
" versed,"  the  possibility  occurs 
that  if  Boswell  and  his  friend 
could  have  ascertained  from  the 
farmeir's  family  the  exact  road 
which  The  Gentleman  ^as  they 
called  their  lodger)  haa  taken, 
he  might  have  been  discovered 
in  some  adjoining  lane  or  com- 
mon, questioning  the  proprietor 
of  a  travelling  booth ;  hearing  a 
highly  accomplished  raven  "  sing 
**the  Black  Joke  with  great 
"distinctness,  truth,  and  hu- 
"mour;"**    listening    to    that 

*  "At  Kingsbury  (Middlesex)  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith  lodged  whilst  composing  his 
*^  Animated  Nature."  Gent.  Mag.  Lxxxvni. 
116. 

**  However,  this  raven  did  not  turn 
his  accomplishments  to  such  excellent 
practical  use  as  another  bird  of  Gold- 
smith's acquaintance,  as  to  which  he  ve- 
lates  this  anecdote.  '*I  have  seen  a  par- 
**rot.  belonging  to  a  distiller,  who  had 
^*  suffered  pretty  largely  in  his  circum- 
*' stances  from  an  informer  who  lived 
"opposite  him,  very  ridiculously  em- 
**  ployed.  This  bird  was  taught  to  pro- 
"  nounce  (he  niuth  commandment  *  Thou 


"ridiculous  duet"  between  the 
giant  and  the  dwarf  which  was 
so  popular  at  the  time  among 
the  country  labourers  and 

their  children;  observing  - 

the  man  without  hands  or  ^^  ^^' 
legs  convert  his  stumps  to  the 
most  convenient  purposes ;  mar- 
veiling  to  see  two  white  negroes 
bom  of  black  parents ;  laughing 
at  the  monkey  amusing  itself  in 
imposing  on  the  gravity  of  a  cat ; 
unspeakably  amazed  when  he 
first  saw  the  size  of  the  elephant; 
admiring  the  canary-bird  that 
had  been  taught,  at  the  word  of 
command,  to  pick  up  letters  of 
the  alphabet  so  as  to  spell  any 
person's  name  in  company;  at- 
tracted by  the  hare  on  his  hind 
legs  with  such  "a  remarkable 
"good  ear,"  who  used  his  fore- 
paws  as  hands,  beat  the  drum, 
danced  to  music,  and  went 
through  the  manual  exercise;  and, 
though  doubting  the  "credibility 
"of  the  person  who  showed" 
the  bonassus,  and  thus  letting 
him  feel  that  a  showman's  tricks 
would  not  always  pass  upon  tra- 
vellers, yet  not  the  less  ready 
with  a  pleasant  candour  to  admit 
that  he  had  **seen  sheep  that 
"would  eat  flesh,  and  a  horse 
"  that  was  fond  of  oysters."  * 

"'shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
'*  *thy  neighbour,*  with  a  very  clear, 
"loud,  articulate  voice.  The  bird  was 
"generally  placed  in  its  cage  over  against 
"the  informer's  house,  and  delighted  the 
"  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  persever- 
"ing  exhortations."  Anintated  Nature, 
TV.  213. 

*  For  these  various  personal  allusions 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  introduced 
them,   see  Animated  Nature,   ui.  240-3, 
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Such  experiences  as  these  we 
must  doubtless  ourry  with  us ,  if 
we  would  also  understand  the 
J  somewhat  strange  uncon- 
~ — '-  sciousness  with  which,  in 
^'•*3-  this  pleasant  Natural  His- 
tory book,  even  greater  marvels 
and  conjectures  yet  more  original 
were  quietly  accepted;  as  where 
he  tlirows  out  grave  intimation 
of  the  perfect  feasibility  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  the  zebra 
mto  an  animal  for  common  use 
"as  large  as  the  horse,  as  fleet, 
"as  strong,  and  much  more 
"beautiful;''  or  where,  speaking 
of  the  ostrich,  he  seriously  in- 
dulges the  expectation  that  "pos- 
"terity  may  avail  themselves  of 
**this  creature's  abilities;  and 
"riding  upon  an  ostrich  may  one 
"day  become  the  favourite,  as  it 
"most  certainly  is  the  swiftest, 
"mode  of  conveyance."  And  in 
like  manner,  when  he  gravely 
relates  the  story  of  the  Arabian 
Cahph  who  marked  with  an  iron 
ring  a  dolphin  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  so  identified 
it  for  the  selfsame  dolphin  caught 
afterwards  in  the  Red  Sea  (i. 
220);  when  he  gives  Margrave's 
account  of  the  orderly  delibera- 
tions and  debates  of  the  Ouarines 
(III.  307);  when  he  transcribes 
from  a  letter  in  the  German 
Ephemerides  the  details  of  a  fight 
between  an  enormous  serpent 
and  a  buffalo,  wherein  the  bones 

IV.  315,  m.  289,  19-21,  257-62,  n.  405, 413, 
212,  109,  IV.  174,  u.  103-110,  in.  329,  n. 
94-6,  in.  310,  334,  iv.  31,  in.  122,  n. 
246,  and  160.  And  for  farther  notices 
Boe  fMw^  234-237,  and  cjuips.  xvi.  and 

XVH. 


of  the  latter,  as  the  folds  of  his 
enemy  entwine  him,  are  heard  to 
crack  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a 
cannon  (v.  337);  when  he  tells 
what  he  has  found  in  Father 
Labat  of  the  monkey's  mode  of 
managing  an  oyster  in  the  tropics, 
how  he  will  pick  up  a  stone  and 
clap  it  between  the  opening 
shells,  and  then  return  at  leisure 
to  eat  the  fish  up  at  his  ease 
(in.  308);  when  he  relates  the  not 
less  marvellous  manner  in  which 
the  same  sort  of  intelligent 
monkey  manages  at  his  pleasure 
to  enjoy  a  fine  crab,  by  putting 
his  tail  in  the  water,  letting  it  be 
seized,  and  drawing  out  with  a 
violent  ierk  the  victim  of  his  ap- 
petite (lbid,)\  when  he  repeats 
what  he  has  heard  of  Patagonian 
horses  not  more  than  fourteen 
hands  high,  carrying  men  nine 
feet  high  (11.  109) ;  when  he  tells 
Gesners  story  of  the  hungry  pike 
seizing  the  mule's  nose  (v.  153), 
or  the  more  marvellous  story  in 
which  Gesner  celebrates  the  two 
nightingales  who  were  heard  re- 
peating what  they  had  overheard 
of  a  long  and  not  remarkably 
decent  conversation  between  a 
drunken  tapster  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  of  the  talk  of  two  tra- 
vellers about  an  impending  war 
against  the  Protestants  (iv.  257- 
60):  in  all  these,  and  many  other 
mstances,  notwithstanding  his 
care  to  give  in  every  case  his 
authorities,  it  is  too  manifest 
that  for  his  own  part  he  sees  no- 
thing that  may  not  be  believed. 
Indeed,  he  avouches  his  belief  at 
times    in   very  amusing  ways; 
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nor  is  it  possible  to  refrain  from 
smiling  at  the  gravity  with  which, 
after  reporting  a  Munchausen  re- 
lation about  all  the  dogs  of  a 
Chinese  village  turning  out  for 
pursuit  and  attack  when  they 
nappen  to  see  a  mah  walking 
through  the  street  whose  trade 
it  is  to  kill  and  dress  them,  he 
adds:  "This  1  should  hardly  have 
"believed  but  that  I  have  seen 
"more  than  one  instance  of  it 
"among  ourselves.  I  have  seen  a 
"poor  fellow  who  made  a  practice 
"of  stealing  and  killing  dogs  for 
"their  skins,  pursued  m  full  cry 
"for  three  or  four  streets  to- 
"gether  by  all  the  bolder  breed 
"of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew 
"from 'his  presence  with  affright 
".  .  sucA  is  the  facf  (U.  213-14). 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  cau- 
tious reader  will  be  as  little  dis- 
Eosed  to  accept  it  for  a  fact  as  to 
elieve  that  other  marvel,  which 
"as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the 
"most  credible  witnesses,  wecan- 
"not  refuse  our  assent"  to  (ill. 
295),  about  the  baboons  who  have 
such  a  love  for  women  that  they 
will  attack  a  village  when  they 
know  the  men  are  engaged  in 
their  rice-harvest,  assail  the  poor 
deserted  wives  iti  a  body,  force 
them  into  the  woods,  keep  them 
there  against  their  wills,  and  kill 
them  when  refractory  1  Injustice 
to  him  let  me  add,  however,  that 
when,  of  the  same  class  of  imita 
tive  creatures,  he  protests  his  in- 
ability to  see  why  monkeys  should 
not  be  able  to  conduct  debates 
and  deliberations  in  quite  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  any  civilised 


human  assembly,  his  remark  had 
probably  more  of  intended  sar- 
casm than  of  undesigned  ab- 
surdity in  it*  At  this  very 
time  his  friend  Burke  was  -  -^ 
subjected  nightly  to  inter-  '*''•  *3- 
ruptions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  really  would  have  been 
discreditable  to  an  assembly  of 
apes. 

But  leaving  him  to  the  amus- 
ing mistakes  and  simple  enjoy- 
ments in  natural  history  which 
occupied  him  in  his  country 
home,  events  which  preceded  the 
publication  of  his  En<^lish  History 
bring  us  back  for  awhile  to  Lon- 
don. 

*  Ono  more  passage ,  not  less  amusing 
than  any  I  have  thus  referred  to ,  I  must 
subjoin.  It  is  Goldsmith^s  introduction 
into  his  Natural  History  of  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  professors.  Discoursing  of 
the  under  jaw,  and  the  influences  upon  it 
of  passion  or  of  langruor,  he  says :  "  Every 
'*one  knows  how  very  sympathetic  tlda 
"  Icind  of  languid  motion  is ;  and  that  for 
"  one  person  to  yawn  is  sufficient  to  set 
"  all  the  rest  of  the  company  a  yawning. 
"A  ridiculous  instance  of  this  was  com- 
'^monly  practised  upon  the  famous 
'*McLanrin,  one  of  the  professors  at 
"Edinburgh.  He  was  very  subject  to 
"have  his  jaw  dislocated;  so  that  when 
"he  opened  his  mouth  wider  than  ordi- 
"nary,  or  when  he  yawned,  he  could  not 
"shut  it  again.  In  the  midst  of  his 
"harangues,  therefore,  if  any  of  his 
"  pupils  began  to  be  tired  of  his  lecture, 
"  he  had  only  to  gape ,  or  yawn ,  and  the 
"professor  instantly  caught  the  sym- 
" pathetic  affection;  so  that  he  thus  con- 
" tinned  to  stand  speechless,  with  his 
"mouth  wide  open,  till  his  servant,  from 
"  the  next  room ,  was  called  in  to  set  his 
"jaw  again."*  (i.  415-6.)  As  might  have 
been  expected,  a  note  appeared  in  the 
second  edition  to  the  effect  that  the 
editor  had  been  "credibly  informed"* 
that  the  professor  had  not  the  defeat 
menUoned ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Edmnnd  Barke. 
1771. 

^  This  brief  chapter  I  de- 

'^   *    vote    chiefly   to  Edmund 


-<Et  43-  Burke,  not  only  because 
the  part  he  has  played  in  my  nar- 
rative requires  that  such  a  sequel 
should  be  given,  but  because 
the  reader  should  also  have  the 
means  of  observing  what  now 
fell  within  the  observation  of 
Goldsmith,  and  led  to  that 
imaginary  epitaph  in  which  the 
whole  career  as  well  as  character 
of  his  friend  was  expressed,  in 
which  with  a  singular  forecast  all 
the  future  was  seen  from  the 
present,  and  the  loftiest  admira- 
tion only  served  with  exquisite 
art  to  indicate  defects  which  were 
to  spring,  as  too  surely  and  soon 
they  did,  from  the  very  wealth 
and  exuberance  of  this  great 
man's  genius. 

Burke  had  just  resumed  those 
farmer-occupations  at  Beacons- 
field  into  which  he  threw  him- 
self with  as  much  energy  as  if 
they  had  been  party  politics, 
after  a  session  of  unprecedented 
violence,  but  which  had  not 
ended  in  vehement  speeches 
alone.  Impelled  and  supported 
by  the  excitement  out  of  doors, 
which  had  arisen  to  an  unex- 
ampled pitch,  and  high  above 
whose  loudest  storm  the  trium- 

Ehant  thunder  of  Junius  was 
eard  rattling  against  the  Trea- 
sury benches,  he,  and  the  mi- 
nority with  whom  he  acted,  had 


been  able  at  last  to  crush  Lord 
North's  majorities.  The  battle 
of  the  session  was  fought  upon 
the  right  of  the  press  to  publish 
reports  of  what  was  passing  in 
Parliament;  and  if  Junius  and 
Wilkes  had  done  nothing  more 
than  help  us  to  a  few  years' 
earlier  enjoyment  of  that  popular 
right,  such  brawling  mischief 
as  undoubtedly  attended  them 
might  claim  to  have  received 
some  sort  of  expiation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Lora  North  walked 
out  into  the  lobby  witli  his 
splendid  majorities;  the  opposi- 
tion went  back  two  hundred 
years  for  a  precedent,  and,  strong 
in  public  opinion,  invoked  the 
orders  of  tne  House  agaitist  its 
own  tyranny.  On  the  question 
of  brmging  what  Colonel  On- 
slow, with  a  proper  sense  of 
sport,  called  "three  brace"*  of 
printers  to  the  bar,  Burke  and 
Barr6  divided  three-and-twenty 
times ;  and  when  they  left  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  12th  of 
March,  they  knew  that  the  privi- 
lege was  won.  "Posterity,"  ex- 
claimed Burke  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  House,  **will  bless 
"the  pertinaciousness  of  that 
"day." **  In  which  faith  he  was 
quite  content  to  receive  the 
abuse  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  not  sparing.  Conway 
recommended  him  to  carry  that 
line    of    tactics    in    future    to 

*  Cavendish  Debates,  11.  378. 
♦*  Ibid.    The  day  was  the  14th  March, 
1771. 
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Hockley  in  the  Hole.*  Charles 
Fox  grieved  that  he  should  turn 
the  House  into  a  bear-garden.** 
George  Onslow  asked  what  else 
but  ignorance  of  its  orders  could 
the  House  expect  from  a  man 
who  was  not  descended  from  par- 
liamentary men.  Burke  owned 
that  insolent  impeachment.  "I 
"am  not  descended  from  mem- 
•**bers  of  parliament,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  descended  from  any 
**  distinguished  character  what- 
**^ver.  My  father  left  me  no- 
*' thing  in  the  world  but  good 
"principles,  good  instruction, 
"good  example,  which  I  have 
**not  departed  from."  Nor  was 
it  in  the  House  alone,  or  simply 

*  Says  Mrs.  Peacham  to  Filch,  "You 
"should  go  to  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  and 
"to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  yalour. 
"  These  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so 
"many  brave  men."  Beggars'  Opera  (Ed. 
1729),  7.  Hockley  in  the  Hole  was  the 
place  for  encounters  in  the  ring.  It  is 
.now  a  part  of  Clerkenwell-green.  "  In 
"the  phrase  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole," 
writes  Johnson  to  Bfrs.  Thrale,  laughing 
at  Boswell's  shrinking  from  his  once 
eagerly  proposed  Baltic  expedition,  "  it  is 
"«  pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom." 
Mrs.  Piozzl's  Letters,  i.  367. 

**  Yet  Charles  Fox  soon  changed  his 
tone;  and  Horace  Walpole  does  not 
-Bcraple  to  say  that  his  motives  were  his 
fi&ther^s  application  for  an  earldom ,  and 
bis  uncle  Ilchester^s  for  a  place  in  which 
to  put  O^Brien  out  of  the  way:  both  re- 
ceived unfavourably  by  Lord  North. 
Who  would  suppose  that  the  poor  actor's 
,  hann^forUme  {ante,  i.  267-269)  would  have 
proved  such  a  sad  piece  of  »U-fortune  to 
all  the  great  people  it  so  sorely  discom- 
posed? -But  the  incident  is  really  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  time,  show- 
ing as  it  does  what  important  acts  hinged 
on  motives  the  most  contemptible.  See 
Lord  John  Russell's  Memorial  of  Fox, 
1. 16,  and  74-5;  and  the  Seltoyn  Correspond' 
tme,  lu.  51. 
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upon  public  grounds,  that  such 
attacks  were  made.  *  A  church- 
man. Dr.  Markham,  who  had 
been  his  own  early  as- 
sociate  and  was  godfather  -  ^^ 
to  his  son,  had  lately  re-  ''^*3. 

*  No  man  in  public  life  was  ever  sub- 
jected to  more  unscrupulous  attacks  on 
his  private  character  than  Burke.  In  the 
very  year  to  which  I  have  brought  my 
narrative,  so  foul  was  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife,  that  oven  the  respectable 
Adveittner  opened  its  columns  to  the 
most  gross  imputations  on  "  the  brothers 
"and  their  cousin"  (by  which  expression 
Edmund  and  Richard  Burke,  and  their 
relative  William ,  were  well  understood), 
as  part  of  a  "knot  of  knaves"  engaged 
in  disreputable  schemes  to  raise  the  price 
of  India  bonds.  Unfortunately  a  certain 
colour  had  been  given  to  such  charges 
by  the  undoubted  fact  that  William  and 
Richard  Burke,  with  their  friend  Dyer 
and  others,  had  speculated  in  the  new 
stock  and  lost  considerably.  It  involved 
poor  Dyer's  utter  bankruptcy ;  and  Haw- 
kins alludes  either  to  William  or  Ed- 
mund Burke ,  whom  he  always  does  his 
best  to  avoid  naming  directly ,  when  he 
remarks  that  "the  last  office  of  hu- 
"manity  towards  him  was  performed  by 
"  one  of  those  who  had  been  accessory 
"to  his  ruin."  (Life  of  Johnson,  231.) 
But  Edmund  afterwards  most  solemnly 
averred  that  he  was  not  himself  involved 
in  these  transactions,  and  I  implicitly  be- 
lieve him.  Even  the  statement  which 
Mr.  Nicholls  makes  in  his  Recollections 
and  Reflections  (i.  54-5),  and  which  I 
quote  as  the  sum  of  what  one  of  the  bit- 
terest of  Burke's  opponents  could  collect 
and  retail  on  this  head ,  he  is  obliged  to 
confess,  "I  know- only  from  the  relation 
"of  others,"  though  he  adds.  "I  believe 
"it  to  be  true."  Here  it  is.  "Soon  after 
"  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  became  a  political 
"character,  he,  and  his  cousin  William 
"Burke,  embarked  in  a  speculation  in 
"India  stock.  They  prevailed  on  many 
"of  their  friends  to  join  them,  among 
"others,  on  EarlVerney"  (Verney  was 
an  Irish  peer,  who  represented  Bucking* 
hamshire  in  several  later  parliaments, 
but  at  this  time  sat  for  Carmarthen), 
"who  fell  a  victim  to  this  connection. 
"They  used  much  sollQltatioa  with  Sir 
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ceived  a  mitre  from  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  abuse  of  his  seventeen 
years'  friend  might  seem  to  have 
,**w  been  the  condition  of  the 
-^^^  gift.  He  called  Burke  a 
^^  *^  bear-garden  railer  and  de- 

"Joshaa  Reynolds  to  join  them,  but  he 
"was  disflnaded  from  it  by  Anthony 
'*Chamier,  for  wliich  Anthony  Chamier, 
"as  ho  told  mo  himself,  vras  never  for- 
"  given  by  the  Burkes."  (How  loose  and 
little  to  be  depended  upon  are  assertions 
so  worded,  nnder  which  Edmund  may 
or  may  not  be  included,  needs  not  be 
pointed  out.)  "This  speculation  was  at 
"first  extremely  successftil,  but  at  last  it 
"faUed.  William  Burke  and  Lord  Ver- 
"  ney  were  announced  as  the  defaulters ; 
"and  Edmund  Burke^s  name  was  con- 
"  coaled."  Yet  the  man  who  wrote  this 
passage,  on  mere  hearsay,  took  after- 
wards an  active  personal  part  against 
Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  whom  he  was 
put  forward  to  defend  against  two  of  the 
leading  charj^es;  and  is  it  credible  that 
with  the  desperate  resentments  which 
then  sprang  up  against  the  originator  of 
that  impeachment,  and  which  arrayed 
against  him  in  unrelenting  animosity  the 
countless  clients  and  satellites  of  the  still 
powerful  ex-Qovemor-Q«tteral ,  Burke 
could  have  remained  nncrushod  by  the 
Tprwf  of  imputations  of  that  kind ,  if  any 
means  of  proof  existed? — Since  this  note 
was  written,  I  have  regretted  to  observe 
these  scandals  against  Burke  revived  by 
an  able  and  well-informed  writer  in  the 
kthenoium,  {Vl^  December,  1853),  who 
finds  it  difficult  otherwise  to  account  for 
his  ptirchase  of  Gregories  so  soon  after 
his  entrance  into  political  life,  &c  As 
this  writer,  however,  does  not  carry  the 
matter  beyond  the  sort  of  suspicion  al- 
ready remarked  upon  above ,  I  will  only 
add,  as  to  the  Beaoonsfield  purchase,  and 
the  sudden  rise  into  political  notoriety, 
whatwe  receive  on  even  the  unfavourable 
testimony  of  the  JiMMeciiona  and  Beflec- 
ii<m8  above  quoted.  Nioholls  sajrs  that, 
on  Lord  Rockingham  first  coming  into 
office,  his  inexperience  in  regard  to 
public  business  was  sneh  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  person 
about  him  acqnainteid  with  political  sub- 
jects, and  accustomed  to  laborious  tsp- 


claimer;  charged  his  companions 
with  the  malignity  of  treason,  and 
himself  with  things    dangerous 

plication,  and  that  every  one  felt  the 
seleotion  of  Burke  to  be  a  discreet  and 
natural  one  at  that  time.  "He  was  an 
"author  In  the  service  of  Mr.Dodsley  the 
"bookseller;  he  had  conducted  for  that 
"gentleman  the  Annttai  Register ,'*  &c.  .  . 
"His  political  knowledge  might  be  con- 
"sidered  almost  as  an  Eacyclopsedia.**  .  • 
"Every  man  who  approached  him  re- 
" ceived  instruction  from  his  stores;  and 
"his  failings  were  not  visible  at  that 
"time,"  &c.  &c  ..  "When  Mr.  Burke 
"entered  into  the  service  of  the  Bfarquls 
"  of  Rockingham  he  was  not  rich,  but  the 
"munificent  generosity  of  that  noble- 
"man,"  &c.  &c.  .  .  "Mr.  Burke  pur- 
"  chased  a  beautiful  villa  at  Beaconsfield, 
"which  was  paid  for  by  the  Marquis  of 
"Koekingham,"  &o. ..  "But his  liberality 
"was  not  confined  to  the  person  of  Mr. 
"Burke;  he  procured  for  Mr.  William 
"  Burke,  his  cousin  and  most  confidential 
"connexion,  the  employment  of  Under 
"Secretary  of  State  to  GHsnoral  Conway; 
"and  he  gave  to  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's 
"brother,  Richard  Burke,  the  place  of 
"Collector  to  the  Customs  at  Grenada. 
"I  mention  these  circumstances  to 
"show,"  &c.  &c.  (I.  20-21.)  Nicholls  had 
at  least  the  means  of  knowing  personally  . 
what  he  thus  relates,  for  with  Lord 
Rockingham  he  was  in  the  habit  of  per- 
sonal intercourse.  He  was  tiie  son  of 
George  the  Second^  physician,  and  sat 
in  three  parliaments  in  George  the 
Third's  reign.  I  may  add  that  Richard 
Burke  had  already  gone  out  to  the  West 
India  Islands  before  his  brother^  formal 
connection  with  Lord  Rockingham:  a 
fact  which  might  perhaps  be  so  construed 
as  to  explain  some  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  date  of  hlA  i4>pointment. 
On  the  17th  July,  1764,  Edmund  an- 
nounces to  their  friend  Shackleton  that 
"poor  Dick"  was  to  set  off  the  next 
week  for  the  Grenadas ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  write  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  pro* 
spects,  and  of  the  impending  voyage  aa 
an  attempt  to  improve  them ,  in  a  style 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  incam> 
patible  with  the  fact  of  any  certain  or 
settled  appointment  having  as  yet  b«cn 
obtained  for  him.  "But  it  must  bemib- 
"mitted  to,"   Burke   finely  add*.     **m 
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and  desperate;  told  him  the 
''world  cried  out  against  such  ar- 
rogance in  a  man  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  warned  him  against 
turning  his  house  into  a  hole  of 
adders*  The  ministry  seconded 
these  exertions  of  its  zealous 
supporters,  and  went  about  to 
fasten  Jiinitis  upon  him.  Their 
papers  had  been  rife  with  that 
suspicion  ever  since  the  letters 
began.  Even  the  whigs  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  the  brother  of 
Tommy  Townshend  to  obtain  his 
formal  disclaimer.  Burke  gave 
it,  though  not  without  reluctant 
and  galled  submission  to  the 
right  unplied  in  demanding  it;** 

"peaceable,  honourable,  and  affluent  de- 
"  cline  of  life ,  mnst  bo  purchased  by  a 
"laborious  or  hazardous  youth;  and 
"  every  day  I  think ,  more  and  more,  that 
**  it  is  well  worth  the  purchase."  {Corre- 
spondence, I.  53-4.)  At  what  would  be 
pretty  nearly  the  date  of  "poor  Dick's" 
appointment  to  the  Customs ,  if  contem- 
poraneous with  his  brother's  acceptance 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  Richard  was 
again  in  London,  and  soon  again,  of 
course,  he  returned  to  Grenada.  (1853.) 
*  See  CwrespmdefnceoiBTixk.Qf  i.  297- 
305.  Mr.  Croker  may  be  accepted  as  'a 
good  authority  on  this  point,  and  even  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say:  "Markham  and 
"Burke  had  been  intimate  political  as 
"well  as  private  friends,  but  when  the 
"prospect  of  high  church  preferment 
"opened  upon  Markham,  he  seems  to 
"  have  broken  off  from  Mr.  Bnrke  as  too 
"  violent  a  politician."    Croker's  Bos.  274. 

**  His  first  letter  was  not  thought  suf- 
^clently  distinct  in  its  denial  by  Towns- 
hend. He  then  sent  another.  "Surely 
"my  situation  is  a  little  vexatious,  and 
"not  a  little  singular.  I  am,  it  seems, 
"called  upon  to  disown  the  libels  in 
"  which  I  am  myself  satirised  as  well  as 
"others.  If  I  give  no  denial,  things  are 
** fixed  upon  me  which  are  not,  on  many 
"  accQunts ,  very  honourable  to  me.  If  I 
"  deny ,  \t  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction 
"to  those  to  whom  I  owe  none  and  in- 
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and  was  thenceforth,  beyond  all 
question,  to  be  for  ever  held 
acquitted  of  the  charge.  "Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "I  should 
"have  believed  Burke  to  ^^^^ 
"  be  Junius,  because  I  know  ^^'  *3- 
"no  man  but  Burke  who  is 
"capable  of  writing  these  let- 
"ters;  but  Burke  spontaneously 
"denied  it  to  me."* 

Better,  however,  than  even 
such  spontaneous  denial,  and 
satisfactory  where  Townshend's 
disclaimer  had  failed  to  satisfy, 
should  have  been  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  letters  them- 
selves. This  was  the  year  when 
Garrick,  smiling  and  happy  amid 
the  great  who  fondled  and  flat- 
tered him;  sending  meddling 
messages  to  the  palace  that 
Junius  would  write  no  more; 
writing   himself  to    "Carissimo 

"tend  nonfe.  In  this  perplexity  all  I  can 
"  do  is ,  to  satisfy  you ,  and  to  leave  you 
"to  satisfy  those  whom  you  think  worthy 
"  of  being  informed.  I  have,  I  dare  say, 
"to  nine-tenths  of  my  acquaintance,  de^ 
"nied  my  being  the  author  of  Junius,  or 
"having  any  knowledge  of  the  author,  aa 
"often  as  the  thing  was  mentioned, 
"  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  in  style  of 
"  disapprobation  or  of  compliment.  Per- 
"haps  I  may  have  omitted  to  do  so  to 
"you,  in  any  formal  manner,  as  not  sup- 
"  posing  you  to  have  any  suspicion  of 
"me.  I  now  give  you  my  word  and 
"honour  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
"  Junius ,  and  that  I  know  not  the  author 
"of  that  paper,  and  I  do  authorize  you 
"to  say  so.  This  will,  I  suppose,  be 
"enough,  without  showing  my  letter." 
Burke's  Carrespotidence,  i.  274-5. 

*  Boswell,  VII.  2.  Johnson  added: 
"  The  case  would  have  been  different  had 
"I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author;  a 
"  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous 
"  publication,  may  think  he  has  a  ri^ht  to 
"  deny  it."  See  Lord  John  RusaeU's  note 
to  Moore's  Diary,  vi.  30.  * 
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"mio  Edmundo*'  that  what  alone 
prevents  their  meeting  is  a  gouty 
twinge  in  the  knee,  from  "dining 
1 771  "yesterday  with  an  arch- 
—^^  "bishop;"* — found  him- 
i«t  43.  ggjf^  jj^  ^Y\^^  supreme  pros- 
perity, suddenly  and  contemptu- 
ously struck  in  the  face  with  a 
blow  that  appalled  him.  To  be- 
lieve that  Burke's  was  the  hand 
so  lifted  against  his  friend;  that 
the  "vagabond"  was  told  to 
"keep  to  his  pantomimes,"  by 
one  who  so  lately  had  confessed 
the  dearest  obligations  to  him;** 
would  be  to  fix  upon  Burke  an 
incredible  imputation  of  dis- 
honour. I  do  not  even  believe 
that,  if  he  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  letters  (though  far  from  as- 
serting that  some  portion  of  the 
secret  may  not  have  fallen  into 
his  reluctant  keeping),  he  would 
have  continued  to  sit  down  at 
their  common  club- table,  in  all 

♦  May  3,  1771.  Burke's  Consspond- 
ence,  i.  253. 

**  See  Qanrick  Correspondence,  i.  353-4. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  as  late  as  March 
1775  Johnson  was  still  in  the  habit  ol 
professing  his  belief  in  Barkers  author- 
ship. Reporting  a  conversation  at  Thrale's 
in  that  month,  when  ho  dined  twice  with 
Johnson  and  Baretti ,  Dr.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell (Visit  to  England  in  1775:  Sydney, 
1854)  writes:  ''Johnson  said  that  he 
'*  looked  upon  Bnrke  to  be  the  author  ol 
**Janins,  and  that  though  he  would  not 
"  take  him  contra  mundum ,  yet  he  would 
**take  him  against  any  man.  Baretti 
"  was  of  the  same  mind ,  though  he  men- 
**tioned  a  fact  which  made  against  the 
"  opinion ;  which  was ,  that  a  paper  hav- 
"ing  appeared  against  Junius  on  this 
"day,  a  Junius  came  out  in  answer  to 
**that  the  very  next,  when  everybody 
"knew  Burke  was  in  Yorkshire.  But  all 
"the  Juninses  were  evidently  not  written 
*'  by  the  same  hand." 


the  frankness  of  familiar  inter- 
course, with  the  well-abused 
Anthony  Chamier.  The  stronger 
presumption  is,  that  in  his  ordi- 
nary daily  duties  in  the  War- 
office,  Chamier  sat  much  nearer 
Junius  than  ever  he  sat  in  Ger- 
rard-street.* 

*  There  is  a  curious  account  of 
Francis  by  one  who  knew  him  well ,  in 
Nicholls*s  RecoUectiotis  and  Reflections  (i. 
280,  891,  &c.)  He  takes  several  occasions 
to  repeat  the  idea  with  which  he  came  to 
be  impressed,  as  to  the  extraordinary 
abilities  of  ITrancis,  to  whom  he  was 
politically  opposed,  and  he  adds:  "Strong 
"  resentment  was  a  leading  feature  in  his 
**  character.  I  have  heard  him  avow  this 
"sentiment  more  openly  and  more  ex- 
"pUcitly,  than  I  ever  heard  any  other 
"  man  avow  it  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
"life."  Of  course  Nicholls  never  con- 
nected him  with  Junius.  I  take  the  op- 
portunity of  appending  a  striking  argu- 
ment from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Maoaulay^s 
(published  in  Lord  Mahouts  History,  y.  375, 
Taucbn.  ed.),  commenting  on  a  recent 
attempt  to  disconnect  Francis  from 
Junius.  "It  is  odd  that  the  reviewer 
"should  infer  from  the  mistake  about 
"  Draper*s  half-pay  that  Junius  could  not 
"  have  been  in  the  War-offlce.  I  talked 
"that  matter  over  more  than  ten  years 
"ago,  when  I  was Secretary-at- War,  with 
"two  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed 
"gentlemen  in  the  department;  and  we 
"  all  three  came  to  a  conclusion  the  very 
"  opposite  of  that  at  which  the  reviewer 
"has  arrived.  Francis  was  chief  clerk 
"  in  the  English  War-offlce.  Everybody 
"who  drew  half-pay  through  that  office 
"made  the  declaration  which  Junius 
"mentions.  But  Draper^s  half-pay  was 
"  on  the  Irish  establishment ;  and  of  him 
"  the  declaration  was  not  required.  Now, 
"  to  me  and  to  those  whom  I  consulted, 
"it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
"world  that  Francis,  relying  on  his  of* 
"ficial  knowledge,  and  not  considering 
"that  there  might  be  a  difference  be- 
"tween  the  practice  at  Dublin  and  the 
"practice  at  Westminster,  should  put 
"that  unlucky  question  which  .gave 
"Draper  so  great  an  advantage.  I  have 
"repeatedly  pointed    out  thia  circnm^ 
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But,  in  clearing  Burke  from 
this  remarkable  authorship,  which 
would  have  detracted  from  his 
character  what  it  added  to  his 
fame  (for  it  matters  little  that  the 
hilt  of  your  rapier  should  be 
diamond-studded  and  its  blade 
of  unequalled  temper,  if  you  dare 
not  use  it  excepting  in  the  dark), 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  clear  him  of 
having  so  shaped  his  course 
somewhat  later,  as  to  show  that 
he  still  winced  from  the  charge. 
Now  was  the  time,  profiting  by 
the  opportunities  of  George 
Grenville's  death  and  the  general 
party  confusion  created  by  Wilkes 
and  Junius,  to  have  freed  both 
himself  and  the  Rockinghams; 
now  was  the  time  to  have  so 
enlarged  the  battie-field  for  both 
as  to  bring  in  issue  something 
greater  than  the  predominance 
of  whig  families  with  whig  prin- 
ciples: yet  even  now,  while  his 
was  the  solitary  voice  that  in- 
voked retribution  for  the  most 
infamous  crime  of  nations,  the 
partition  of  Poland,  he  had  no 
thought  or  wish  to  throw  for  a 

"  stance  to  men  who  are  excellent  judges 
"of  evidence,  and  I  never  found  one  who 
"  did  not  agree  with  me."  Let  me  add  to 
what  I  formerly  remarked  (ante,  62-63), 
that  I  can  give  no  stronger  evidence  of 
my  faith  in  Francises  authorship  of 
Junius  having  survived  all  the  many  in- 
genious surmises  of  recent  critics ,  than 
that,  knowing  Francis  could  not  have 
written  both  those  letters  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Letter  to  a  Bngadier-Oeneral ,  pub- 
lished ten  years  earlier,  I  yet  continue 
to  think  h<^  was  Junius.  The  style 
is  remarkably  similar,  but  conclusions 
founded  on  such  comparisons  are  al- 
ways unsafe.  (1852.)  See  ante,  85-57. 
(1870.) 


higher  stake  in  pohtics  and 
government  than  a  premiership 
for  Rockingham  and  a  pay- 
mastership  (without  seat 
in  the  cabinet)  for  him-  '^^'' 
self.*  "My  dear  Lord,^'  ^'-^a- 
he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, "you  dissipate  your  mind 
"with  too  great  a  variety  of 
"minute  pursuits."  "My  dear 
"Burke,"  said  the  Duke  to  him, 
"you  have  more  merit  than  any 
"man  in  keeping  us  together." 
And  with  that  he  was  content. 
He  kept  them  together.  They 
became  in  time  of  greater  im- 
portance to  him  than  those  pure 
principles,  than  that  practically 
just  and  disinterested  policy, 
with  which  his  counsels  had 
helped  first  to  connefct  them; 
and  which,  carried  now  to  their 
farther  verge  and  just  extent, 
might  have  freed  both  the 
party  and  the  country  from 
all  the  trammels  that  distressed 
them.  He  drew  himself  more 
and  more  within  the  Rockingham 

*  What  Goldsmith  would  have  said  of 
such  a  consummation  to  all  Burke^s  la- 
bours and  services,  had  he  lived  to  see 
it ,  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of 
his  epitaph.  Boswell  gives  us  amusing 
evidence,  by  an  allusion  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Burke,  that  at  this  time  any 
possible  party  triumph  of  the  whigs  and 
patriots  could  mean  nothing,  according 
to  Goldsmith,  if  not  a  deification  of 
Burke ,  their  leading  orator,  their  first  of 
men.  "  Dear  Sir,"  he  writes  (8rd  March, 
1778),  "upon  my  honor,  I  began  a  letter 
**to  you  some  time  ago,  and  did  not 
"finish  it,  because  I  imagined  you  were 
"then  near  your  apotheosis — as  poor 
"'Goldsmith  said  upon  a  former  occasion, 
"when  he  thought  your  party  was  com- 
bing into  administration."  Burke  Corresp^ 
n.207. 
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ranks;*  toiled  more  and  more 

to  keep  the  popular  power  within 

a    certain    magic    circle;    and, 

while   his  genius  was  at 

'-  work  for  the  age  that  was 

•^t.43.  jQ  come,  in  eloquence  as 
rich  and  various  as  its  intuition 
seemed  deep  and  universal,  his 
temper  was  satisfied  that  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  should  be 
governed  exclusively  by  theRich- 
monds  and  Rockinghams.  "  You 
"people  of  great  families  and 
"hereditary  trusts  and  fortunes, 
"the  great  oaks  that  shade  a 
**  country  and  perpetuate  your 
"benefits  from  generation  to 
"generation,  are  not  like  such  as 
"I  am,  mere  annual  plants  that 
"perish  with  our  season,  and 
"leave  no  sort  of  traces  be- 
"hind  us."  And  so  around 
that  perishable  fancy  he  placed 
all  the  supports  of  his  noble 
imagination;  till  that  which  he 
thought  eternal  melted  from 
his  grasp,  and  left  what  he  be 
lieved  to  be  mere  transitory 
graces  to  survive  and  endure 
alone.**     He  hved  to  see  the 

*  "Lord  Rockingham^s  Governor," 
Walpole  calls  him  in  1770.  Lett,  to  Mann, 
II.  95. 

**  I  cannot  regard  as  a  mere  elo- 
quently-turned sentence  what  he  so 
finely  says  to  Robertson  in  thanking  him 
for  his  history.  Here,  as  often  else- 
where ,  I  seem  to  discern  his  melancholy 
sense  of  the  disproportion  of  the  objects 
sought  to  the  means  employed,  in  that 
political  struggle  of  the  time  which  ab- 
sorbed his  wonderful  powers.  "Adieu, 
*'sirl  Continue  to  instruct  the  world; 
"and,  whilst  we  carry  on  a  poor  un- 
"  equal  conflict  with  the  passions  and 
"prejudices  of  our  day,  perhaps  with  no 
*'  better  weapons  tlian  other  passions  and 

prejudices  of  our  own ,  convoy  wjsdopi 


greatest  event  which  the  histoi*y 
of  the  world  had  witnessed  (for 
surely  this,  with  all  salutary  pro- 
test against  its  crimes  and  sym- 
pathy for  its  sufferings,  we  must 
hold  the  first  French  Revolution 
to  have  been) ,  and  lived  even  so 
to  misjudge  it.  What  was  tem- 
porary in  its  terror  and  sin,  he 
shrank  from  as  eternal;  what 
was  eternal  in  its  grandeur  and 
heroism,  he  spat  upon  as  the 
folly  of  a  day.  There  was  not 
an  intellect  then  existing  in 
Europe  to  which  this  sudden  ad- 
vent and  triumph  of  democracy 
should  have  appealed  so  strongly 
as  to  Burke:  yet  through  the 
mist  of  blood  that  surrounded  its 
uprising,  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
demon- dance  of  exaggerated 
horror;  and  the  noble,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  ornamental,  he  thought 
blotted  out  of  France,  because  at 
last,  in  the  hollow  semblances  of 
these  things,  demons  that  for 
centuries  had  indeed  been  tor- 
turing Frenchmen  were  strangled 
and  overthrown.* 

"to  Aiture  generations.**  Burke  Corre- 
spofidence,  11.  165. 

*  His  friend  Philip  Francis  in  vain  re- 
monstrated; but  his  letter  on  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  Retnarks  on  the  French  Be- 
vduiimi,  made  public  in  the  late  addi- 
tions to  Burke's  Correspondence  (ni. 
128-32),  remains  a  masterpiece  for  us. 
"  The  loss  of  a  single  life  in  a  popular 
"tumult,  excites  individual  tenderness 
"and  pity.  No  tears  are  shed  for  nations, 
"When  the  provinces  are  scourged  to 
the  bone  by  a  mercenary  and  merciless 
"military  power,  and  every  drop  of  its 
"blood  and  substance  extorted  from  it 
"by  the  edicts  of  a  royal  council,  the 
"  case  seems  very  tolerable  to  those  who 
are  not  involved  in  it.  When  thou- 
sands after  thousands  are   dragooned 
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The  earlier  and  later  days  of 
Edmund  Burke  were  neverthe- 
less in  closer  sympathy  than 
either  friends  or  enemies  have 
thought.  He  was  too  honest  as 
well  as  great  to  be  a  renegade, 
though  not  to  avoid  j^^-decep- 
tion;  or  effectually  to  resist  those 
influences  which  all  English 
society  sanctioned,  which  hung 
around  and  depressed  him  in 
every  step  of  his  progress,  which 
only  at  times  he  was  able  to 
thrust  thoroughly  aside,  and 
which  at  last  almost  wholly  over- 
shadowed him.  Let  us  mea- 
sure by  the  uses  to  which  the 
practical  philosophy  of  his  poli- 
tics is  still  available,  the  nobler 
political  uses  to  which,  while  he 
lived,  he  might  have  applied 
such  genius.  Its  limited  service 
is  surely  the  proof  of  its  mis- 
direction. If  he  had  not  made 
himself  the  sport  of  his  fancy  and 
mere  plaything  of  his  imagina- 
tion, instead  of  sovereign  ruler 
over  both,  he  could  never  have 
ministered  throughout  life,  as  he 
did,  to  the  aristocratic  require- 
ments of  these  Rockinghams  and 
Richmonds.  He  consented  to 
do  this ,  and  the  end  was  but  a 
part  of  the  beginning.  Already 
It  was  manifest,  even  thus  early 

"  out  of  their  country  for  the  sake  of  their 
"religion,  or  sent  to  row  in  the  galleys 
"for  selling  salt  against  law;  when  the 
"liberty  of  every  individual  Is  at  the 
^* mercy  of  every  prostitute,  pimp,  or 
"parasite,  that  has  access  to  the  hand  of 
"power,  or  to  any  of  its  basest  snb- 
"stitutes;  my  mind,  I  own,  is  not  at  once 
"  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  gentle  pal- 
"liatives  for  such  disorders.**  Corre' 
8pondenc$t  m.  168-9. 
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in  his  career,  to  one  who  could 
pierce   through   the   over-refin- 
ihgs  of  his  intellect  to  its  un- 
avaihng   and    unpractical 
issues.      Was    it    strange  ■ 

that  Goldsmith  should  ^'•«- 
have  been  that  one?  Was  it 
strange  that,  among  all  the  men 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  him, 
or  belonging  to  the  society  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  orna- 
ment, he  should  first  have  heard 
the  truth  from  that  member  of 
the  circle  whose  opinions  on 
such  a  theme  perhaps  all  would 
have  hailed  with  laughter? 

Burke  was  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  troubled  though 
great  career;  he  had  yet  to  live 
twenty-seven  years  of  successes 
in  every  means  employed,  and  of 
failures  in  every  object  sought; 
when  Goldsmith  conceived  and 
wrote  his  imaginary  epitaph. 
But  its  truth  was  prophetic.  * 
Through  the  exquisite  levity  of 
its  tone  appeared  a  weight  and 
seriousness  of  thought,  which 
was  found  applicable  to  every 
later  movement  in  Burke's  sub- 
sequent life ;  and  which  now  con- 
firms, as  by  the  judgment  of  his 
lime,  the  unsparing  verdicts  of 
history.     As    yet,   however,    it 

*  "We  then  spoke  o{ Retaliation ,  and 
"praised  the  character  of  Burke  in  par- 
"ticular  as  a  masterpiece.  Nothing  that 
"he  had  ever  said  or  done  but  what  was 
"foretold  in  it;  nor  was  he  painted  as 
"the  principal  figure  in  the  foreground 
"with  the  partiality  of  a  friend,  or  as 
"  the  great  man  of  the  day ,  but  with  a 
"back-ground  of  history,  showing  both 
"what  he  was  and  what  he  might  have 
"  been."  Hazlitt's  (kmversatiom  of  North" 
I  co^,  169-70. 
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was  Goldsmith's  alone.     What 

hitherto  had  fallen  from  Johnson 

showed  no  such  perception  as 

this ;  and  it  may  be  doubt- 

'—  ful  if  the  rest  knew  much 

^^^^'  more  of  the  likeness 
than  that  the  statesman's  long 
speeches  did  detain  him  sadly 
from  his  dinner,  and  that  he 
too  often  arrived  at  table  when 
his  mutton  was  cold.  It  was 
not  until  after  many  years  he 
obtained  the  name  of  the  dinner- 
bell. 

Here   lies    our   good    Edmund,    whose 

genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too 

much; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd 

his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  np  wliat  was  meant  for 

mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet 

straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend 

him  a  vote ; 
Who ,  too  deep  for  his  hearers ,  still  went 

on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they 

thought  of  dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things 

unfit: 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman ;  too  proud  for 

a  wit; 
For  a  patriot,  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  dis- 
obedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the 

a^pedient. 
In  short,  ^twas  his  fate,  unemployM,  or  in 

place,  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with 

a  razor. 

Tonrniy  Townshend  had  con- 
firmed in  the  last  session  the 
claim  he  formerly  put  forward  to 
such  mention  here.  Again  he 
had  attacked  Johnson,  with  al- 
lusion to  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  as  a  pensioner 
paid  to  abuse   the  opposition; 


and  again  Burke  had  remained 
silent,  leaving  his  friend's  de- 
fence this  time  to  Wedderbume, 
a  recent  deserter  from  the 
whigs.*  And  yet  Burke  might 
fairly  enough,  if  less  "anxious  at 
the  moment  for  Townshend's  go- 
between  service,  have  spumed 
the  charge  against  the  great 
pamphleteer,  that  his  pension 
nad  lately  been  increased  to  re- 
ward a  hireling  advocacy.  John- 
son laughed  at  it  himself  when 
Boswell  named  it  to  him,  and 
said  0ustly  enough)  that  Lord 
North  had  no  such  friendly  dis- 
position that  way.  But  he  added 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  time.  A  certain 
"airy  lady"  (Peg  Woffington's 
sister,  formerly  named  as  one  of 
Goldsmith's  personal  critics,  and 
who  had  married  the  honourable 
and  reverend  George  Cholmon- 
deley),  had  given  him  (Johnson) 
proof  that  even  the  private  visit- 
mgs  of  members  of  parliament 
were  now  watched;  and  when  he 
went  himself  to  the  prime  minister 
on  the  business  of  that  pamphlet, 
though  he  went  after  dark  and 
with  all  possible  secrecy,  he  was 
quietly  told  in  a  day  or  two, 
"Well!  you  have  been  with  Lord 
"North.^'** 

Some  such  suspicion  against 
even  poor  Goldsmith,  unpen- 
sioned  as  he  was,  broke  out  on 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  alleges  an- 
other cause  of  offence  in  the  fact  of  his 
having  persisted  in  clearing  the  gallery 
of  the  House ,  against  Burke^s  and  Fox^s 
remonstrance ,  when^  Garrick  waa  pre* 
sent.  BosireU,  v.  214. 
»*  Bosieell,  iv.  271-2.  j 
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the  appearance  of  his  English 
history  in  August.  Yet  a  more 
innocent  production  could  hardly 
have  been  imagined.  It  was 
simply  a  compilation,  in  his  easy 
flowing  style,  from  four  his- 
torians whom  he  impartially 
characterised  in  his  preface;  and 
with  as  little  of  the  feeling  of 
being  influenced  by  any,  his  book 
throughout  had  been  written. 
''They  have  each,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  Rapin,  Carte,  Smol- 
lett, and  Hume,  "their  peculiar 
*' admirers,  in  proportion  as  the 
**  reader  is  studious  of  political 
"antiquities,  fond  of  minute 
*' anecdote,  a  warm  partizan,  or  a 
*'deUberate  reasoner.''*   Never- 


*  He  adds  that  he  had  particularly 
taken  Hume  for  his  guide,  as  far  as 
Hume  went;  and  that  wherever  he  had 
abridged  any  passages  from  him ,  he  had 
done  it  with  reluctance,  as  he  scarcely 
cut  out  a  single  line  that  did  not  contain 
a  beauty.  In  the  same  preface  he  ex- 
presses with  such  charming  ^ace  and 
ease  the  principle  that  guided  him  in 
these  abridged  histories,  and  which 
renders  them  still  so  delightful.  In  spite 
of  errors  corrected  and  information  ex- 
tended since  their  first  publication ,  that 
the  reader  will  thank  me  for  transferring 
some  sentences  to  this  place.  After 
mentioning  the  favourable  reception  of 
his  Bmwxii\  History,  and  that  the  book- 
sellers had  told  him  how  much  they 
wanted  an  English  History  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  narrative,  though  very 
concise  y  should  be  not  totally  without  in- 
terest, and  the  facts,  though  crowded ,  be 
vet  distinctly  seen ,  he  proceeds  s  "  The 
''business  of  abridging  the  works  of 
*'  others  has  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
''very  dull  men;  and  the  art  of  blotting, 
"which  an  eminent  critic  calls  the  most 
"difdcult  of  all  others,  has  been  usually 
"practised  by  those  who  found  them- 
"  selves  unable  to  write.  Hence  our 
"  abridgments  are  generally  more  tedious 
"than  thQ  wprke  from  whicli  they  pr^ 


theless,  passages  of  very  harm- 
less narrative  were  displayed  in 
the  party  papers  as  of  very 
questionable  tendency;  he 
was  asked  if  he  meant  to  — —^ 
be  the  tool  of  a  minister,  ^^'  *3- 

"tend  to  relieve  us;  and  they  have  ef- 
"fectually  embarrassed  that  road  which 
"  they  laboured  to  shorten.  As  the  pre- 
"sent  compiler  s^rts  with  such  humble 
"  comi>etitors ,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought 
"  vanity  in  him  if  he  boasts  himself  their 
"superior.  Of  the  manv  abridgments  of 
"our  own  history,  hitherto  published, 
"  none  seems  possessed  of  any  share  of 
"merit  or  reputation;  some  have  been 
"written  in  dialogue,  or  merely  in  the 
"stiffhess  of  an  index,  and  some  to  an- 
"swer  the  purposes  of  a  party.  Avery 
"small  share  of  taste,  therefore ,  was  suf- 
"ficient  to  keep  the  compiler  from  the 
"defects  of  the  one,  and  a  very  small 
"  share  of  philosophy  from  the  misrepre- 
"sentations  of  the  other.  It  is  not  easy, 
"however,  to  satisfy  the  different  ex- 
"pectations  of  mankind  in  a  work  of  this 
"kind,  calculated  for  every  apprehen- 
"  sion,  and  on  which  all  are  consequently 
"capable  of  forming  some  judgment. 
"  Some  may  say  that  it  is  too  long  to  pass 
"under  the  denomination  of  an  abridg- 
"ment;  and  others,  that  it  is  too  dry  to 
'be  admitted  as  a  history:  it  may  be  ob- 
"jected  that  reflection  is  almost  entirely 
"banished  to  make  room  for  facts,  and 
"yet  that  many  facts  are  wholly  omitted 
"  which  might  be  necessary  to  be  known. 
"It  must  be  confessed  that  all  those  ob- 
"  jections  are  partly  true ;  for  it  is  impos- 
"sible  in  the  same  work  at  once  to  at- 
"tain  contrary  advantages.  The  com- 
"piler,  who  is  stinted  in  room,  must 
" often  sacrifice  interest  to  brevity;  and 
"  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  endeavours 
"to  amuse,  must  frequently  transgress  the 
"  limits  to  which  his  plan  should  confino 
"him.  Thus,  all  such  as  desire  only 
"amusement  may  be  disgusted  with  his 
"  brevity ;  and  such  as  seek  for  informa- 
"tion  may  object  to  his  displacing  facts 
"for  empty  description.  To  attain  the 
"  greatest  number  of  advantages  with  the 
"fewest  inconveniences,  is  all  that  can 
"be  attained  in  an  abridgment,  the  name 
"  of  which  implies  imperfiection.  It  will 
"bQ  sufQplont,  therefore,  to  satisfy  thQ 
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as  well  as  the  drudge  of  a  book- 
seller; he  was  reminded  that  the 
favour  of  a  generous  public  (so 
generous  always  at  other 
-^^-^  people's  cost)  was  better 
'^'•j^^-  than  the  best  of  pensions; 

"writer's  wishes,  if  the  present  work  be 
"found  a  plain,  nnafitdcted  narrative  of 
"facts,  with  jnst  ornament  enough  to 
"keep  attention  awaktt,  and  with  reflec- 
*'  tion  barely  sufficient  to  set  the  reader 
♦*^pon  thinking.  Very  moderate  abiii- 
"ties  were  equal  to  such  an  undertak- 
"ing."  The  art  of  compilation  and 
abridgment,  as  thus  described  and  prac- 
tised by  Qoldsmith,  may  be  called  an  ex- 
tinct art  now ,  though  never  was  there  a 
time  when  so  great  a  need  existed  for  it. 
Our  scholars,  whether  native  or  Ger- 
man, give  us  too  much  information,  and 
too  little  knowledge,  about  everything. 
Everything  is  heaped  upon  us,  whether 
of  argument  or  research,  in  detail;  and 
till  a  Goldsmith  arises  for  our  Grotes 
and  Niebuhrs,  we  shall  never  profit  by 
their  labour  and  their  learning  as  we 
might  do.  As  this  note  is  passing  through 
the  press,  I  receive  accidental  proof  of 
the  esteem  in  which  men  of  cultivated 
taste  stiU  hold  these  little  histories  and 
abridgments  by  Goldsmith,  and  of  the 
suspicion  with  which  they  regard  all  at- 
tempts to  adapt  them  to  schools  by 
cramming  them  with  modem  discoveries. 
"Where  else,"  writes  my  fHend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harness  to  me ,  "  will  any  lad 
**from  twelve  to  fifteen  find  such  a  glow- 
"ing  current  of  attractive  information  as 
"in  Goldsmith's  account  of  Greece  and 
"  Rome  ?  If  those  fellows ,  the  Germans, 
"have  proved  them  to  be  all  wrong,  let 
*' there  be  a  note  to  that  effect,  and  let 
*'them  be  read,  like  romances,  for 
"the  encouragement  of  generous  and 
"patriotic  fedings — as  we  retain  the 
^'Apocryphal  Books  for  'instruction  of 
"'morals,'  and  not  for  'proof  of  doc- 
"  '  trine.'  Those  Histories  are  charming 
"  books.  I  have  just  finished  the  Grecian 
^^  History ;  it  must  be  nearly  fifty  years 
"  since  I  read  it  last ;  and  I  found  it  quite 
"delightful.  In  later  editions  (as  I  see 
"from  the  copy  I  have  been  reading) 
"there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  tamper- 
"Ing  with  the  text;  but  all  of  them, 
*^  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  ought  to  be 


and  he  finally  was  warned  against 
betraying  his  country  *^for  base 
"and  scandalous  pay."  The 
poor  publisher  became  alarmed, 
and  a  formal  defence  of  the  book 
appeared  in  the  Fudlu  Advertiser. 
Tom  was  himself  a  critic,  and 
had  taken  the  field  full-armed 
for  his  friend  (and  his  property). 
"Have  you  seen,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Granger,*  "an  impartial 

"printed  from  the  last  editions  published 
"during  the  author's  life -time"  (the 
Grecimi  History  was  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, but  he  had  left  it  nearly  ready  for 
the  press)  "  word  for  word.  I  should  say 
"the  same  of  the  Animated  Nature; 
"though  whether  a  cow  has  two  horns 
"or  three,  or  whether  an  elephant  is 
"  oviparous  or  viviparous ,  is  not  to  me  a 
"matter  of  the  slightest  moment."  1852. 
*  Granger,  an  industrious  but  not  very 
brilliant  person  (whom  Boswell  tri^ 
hard  to  exhibit  to  Johnson  as  untainted 
with  whiggery,  notwithstanding  the  pa- 
tronage of  Horace  Walpole,  vi.  217),  has 
niched  Goldsmith  so  oddly  into  his  Bio- 
grapkiad  History  of  Englcmd  that  I  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  quoting,  from 
one  of  the  later  editions  of  that  success- 
ful book ,  the  allusion  here.  It  occurs  in 
a  note  to  an  article  on  Francis  Goldsmith 
of  Gray's  Inn,  who  died  in  1655,  after 
translating  one  of  the  minor  works  of 
Grotius.  "  We  had  lately  a  poet  of  the 
"  same  name  with  the  person  just  men- 
"  tioned ,  perhaps  of  the  same  family,  but 
"by  no  means  of  the  same  character. 
"His  writings.  In  general,  are  much 
"esteemed;  but  his  poetry  is  greatly 
"admired.  Pew  tragedies  have  been 
"rea^  with  stronger  emotions  of  pity 
"than  the  distressfiil  scenes  in  the  Vicar 
^^of  Wakefield;  yet  we  cannot  but  regret 
"that  the  author  of  the  Traveller  (decies 
"repeUta  f^acebit)  should  have  under- 
"  valued  his  genius  as  far  as  to  write  a 
"romance."  Biog.  Hist.  rv.  40.  What 
worthy  Mr.  Granger  must  have  thought 
of  those  dull  dogs.  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
who  wrote  hardly  anything  else,  the 
reader  may  be  left  to  imagine.  Tom 
Davies  published  Granger's  book,  and 
made  money  by  it;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
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**  account  of  Goldsmith's  History 
^^of  England?  If  you  want  to 
*'know  who  was  the  writer  of  it, 
"you  will  find  him. in  Russell- 
" street:  but  Mum r'"*^ 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Country  Relaxations. 
1771. 

Meanwhile,  indifferent  enough 
to  the  blustering  reception  vouch- 
safed to  his  very  innocent  His- 
tory ^  Goldsmith  had  returned  to 
his  country  lodging,  had  been 
steadily  working  at  his  new 
labour,  had  now  nearly  finished 
his  comedy,  and  was  too  quiet 
and  busy  in  his  retirement**  to 
be    much    disturbed    by   those 

read  the  Letters  from  which  I  have  quoted 
in  the  text  without  constantly  recurring 
laughter  at  the  amusing  airs  of  im- 
portance displayed  by  Tom  to  his  modest, 
inexperienced,  deferential,  laborious, 
biographical  parson.  In  one  of  the  more 
strict  letters  of  business,  I  may  add, 
Ooldsmith^s  name  is  introduced;  and  it 
may  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  he  now  stood  (13th  November, 
1769) ,  that  his  good  word  in  society  was 
thought  worth  securing  by  the  bribe  of  a 
presentation  copy.  **I  have,"  writes 
Daviee,  '*  taken  all  the  pains  I  can  to 
**  make  your  book  as  public  as  possible. 
"The  advertisements  have  cost  me  a 
** great  deal  of  money,  and  I  have  made 
''presents  of  several  copies  printed  on 
"one  side,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
**of  your  book.  I  have  given  presents, 
"as  above,  to  the  following  gentlemen : 
"Dr.  Askew;  Dr.  Ducarel,  of  the  Oom- 
"mons;  the  Rev.  Bfr.  Bernard,  a  worthy 
"clergyman  in  Cambridgeshire;  Mr. 
"Parmer,  of  Cambridge,  author  of  the 
^^ Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare; 
"  Dr.  (goldsmith ;  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bowie,"  &c. 
Granger^s  Letters,  25-29. 

*  Nov.  6,    1771.     Granger's  Letters, 
53-54. 
•♦ifi«*,201. 


violent  party  noises  elsewhere. 
The  farm-house  still  stands  on  a 
gentle  eminence  in  what  is  called 
Hyde-lane,  leading  to  Ken- 
ton,  about  three  hundred  — ii-i- 
yards  from  the  village  of  ^^  43- 
Hyde,  and  looking  over  a  pretty 
country  in  the  direction  ot  Hen- 
don;  and  when  a  biographer  of 
the  poet  went  in  search  of  it 
some  j^ears  since,  he  found  still 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
son  of  the  farmer  (a  Mr.  Selby) 
with  whom  the  poet  lodged,  and 
in  whose  family  the  property  of 
the  house  and  farm  remained.* 

*  I  subjoin  the  recollections  of  Mr. 
Selby,  as  given  in  Prior,  n.  332-4.  "Being 
"then  about  sixteen  years  old  he  remem- 
"bers  the  poet  perfectly,  and  with  some 
"degree  of  pride  pointed  to  the  room 
"whore  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  written, 
"a  convenient  and  airy  apartment  up 
"one  pair  of  stairs  to  the  right  of  the 
"  landing  as  we  ascended.  '.....  It  ap- 
"  pears  that  though  boarding  with  the 
"family,  the  poet  had  the  usual  repasts 
"commonly  sent  to  his  own  apartment, 
"where  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
"writing.  Occasionally  he  wandered 
"into  the  kitchen,  took  his  stand  with 
"his  back  towards  the  fire  apparently 
"absorbed  in  thought,  till,  something 
** seeming  to  occur  td  mind,  ho  would 
"hurry  off,  to  commit  it,  as  they  sup- 
"  posed,  to  paper.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
"about  the  fields,  or  was  seen  loitering 
"and  musing  under  the  hedges,  or 
"perusing  a  book.  More  ft'equontly  he 
"visited  town,  and  remained  absent 
"many  weeks  at  a  time,  or  paid  visits  to 
"private  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
"  country.  In  the -house,  he  usually  wore 
"  his  shirt  collar  open  in  the  manner  re- 
"  presented  in  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua. 
"Occasionally  he  read  much  at  night 
"  when  in  bed ;  at  other  times  when  not 
"disposed  to  read,  and  yet  unable  to 
"  sleep ,  which  was  not  an  unusual  occnr- 
"rence,  the  candle  was  kept  burning,  his 
"  mode  of  extinguishing  which  when  out 
"of  Immediate  reach  was  characteristio 
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He  found  traditions  of  Gold- 
sniith  surviving,  too:  how  he 
used  now  and  then  to  wander 
into  the  kitchen  from  his 
"  own  room,  in  fits  of  study 

-<Et43.  Qj.  abstraction,  and  the 
parlour  had  to  be  given  up  to 
him  when  he  had  visitors  to  tea; 
how  Reynolds  and  Johnson  and 
Sir  WiUiam  Chambers  had  been 
entertained  there,  and  he  had 
once  taken  the  young  folks  of 
the  farm  in  a  coach  to  see  some 
strolling  players  at  Hendon;  how 
he  had  come  home  one  night 
without  his  sl^es,  having  left 
them  stuck  fast  in  a  slough;  and 
how  he  had  an  evil  habit  of 
reading  in  bed,  and  of  putting 
out  his  candle  by  flinging  his 
slipper  at  it.*    It  is  certain  he 

**  of  his  fits  of  indolence  or  carelessness ; 
"he  flung  his  slipper  at  it,  which  in  the 
"morning  was  in  consequence  usually 
"  found  near  the  overturned  candlestick, 

"daubed  with  gprease Among  others 

"who  frequently  spent  an  evening  with 
"  him  was  Hugh  Boyd ,  one  of  the  sup- 
"  posed  writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
"who  resided  for  some  time  at  the  neigh- 
"bouring  village  of  Kenton  above  two 
"  miles  distant.  The  road  thither  being 
"excessivelv  bad,  Goldsmith,  having 
"once  paid  him  a  visit  on  foot,  returned 
"at  night  without  his  shoes,  which  had 
"stuck  fast  in  a  slough;  and,  anathema- 
"tising  the  parish  authorities  for  their 
"  negligence,  declared  he  could  not  again 
"undertake  such  a  journey." 

*  The  reader  will  remember  what 
Mrs.  Thrale  says  of  Johnson,  and  of  his 
alarming  chemical  explosions  also.  "It 
"was  a  perpetual  miracle  that  he  did  not 
"set  himself  on  fire  reading  a-bed,  as 
"was  his  constant  custom,  when  ex- 
"ceedingly  unable  even  to  keep  dear  of 
"mischief  with  our  best  help;  and  ac- 
"cordingly  the  foretops  of  all  his  wigs 
"  were  burned  by  the  candle  down  to  the 
"very  uet-work.  , .  Future  experiments 


was  fond  of  this  humble  place. 
He  told  Johnson  and  Boswell 
that  he  believed  the  farmer's 
family  thought  him  an  odd  char- 
acter, and  that  he  was  to  them 
what  "The  Spectator"  appeared 
to  his  landlady  and  her  children. 
He  was  The  Gentleman.  And 
so  content  for  the  present  was 
he  to  continue  here,  that  he  had 
given  up  a  summer  visit  into 
Lincolnsnire,  proposed  in  com- 
pany with  Reynolds,  to  see  their 
friend  Langton  in  his  new  char- 
acter of  Benedict.  The  latter 
had  married,  the  previous  year, 
one  of  those  ^Aree  Countess 
Dowagers  of  Rothes  who  had  all 
of  them  the  fortune  to  get  second 
husbands  at  about  the  same 
time;  and  to  "Bennet  Langton, 
"Esq.  at  Langton,  near  Spilsby, 
"in  Lincolnsnire,"  it  seems  to 
have  been  Goldsmith's  first  busi- 
ness to  write  on  his  return  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  The 
pleasant  letter  has  happily  been 

Preserved,*  and  is  dated  from 
rick-court,  on  the  seventh  of 
September. 

"Mt  deab  Sm,  Since  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been  al- 
most wholly  in  the  country  at  a  farmer^s 
house,  quite  alone,  trying  to  write  a 
comedy.  It  is  now  finished,  but  when 
or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it 
will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  can- 
not resolve.  I  am  therefore  so  mach 
employed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  off  my  intended  visit 


"  in  chemistry  however  were  too  danger- 
"ons,  and  Mr.  Thrale  insisted  that  we 
"  should  do  no  more  towards  finding  the 
"philosopher's  stone."  Piozzl^s  Attec" 
doles,  237-8. 
♦  In  the  Percy  Memoir,  92-9** 
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to  liincolnshire  for  this  season.  Rey- 
nolds is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and 
finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a  truant 
that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by 
diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to 
postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 
when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes ,  and  you,  and 
staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  in- 
tended visit.  We  often  meet,  and  never 
without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr. 
Beauclerc  very  often  both  in  town  and 
country.  He  is  now  going  directly  for- 
ward to  become  a  second  Boyle :  deep  in 
chymistry  and  physics.  Johnson  has  been 
down  upon  a  visit  to  a  country  parson, 
Doctor  Taylor;  and  is  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale^s.  Burke  is  a 
farmer,  en  attendant  a  hetter  place;  but 
visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  a  visit- 
ing about  and  merry  but  myself.  And 
that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying 
these  three  months  to  do  something  to 
make  people  laugh.  There  have  I  been 
strolling  about  the  hedges ,  studying  jests 
with  a  most  tragical  countenance.  The 
Natural  History  is  about  half  finished, 
and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest.  God 
knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finish- 
ing, which  is  but  bungling  work;  and 
that  not  so  much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of 
my  scurvy  circumstances.  They  begin 
to  talk  in  town  of  the  Opposition's  gain- 
ing ground;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as 
loud  as  ever.  I  have  published,  or  Da- 
vies  has  published  for  me,  an  Abridgement 
of  the  History  of  England, *  for  which  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the 
newspapers  for  betraying  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no  thought 
for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head;  my 
whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  a 
decent  size,  that,  as  *Sqnire  Richard  says, 
would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  How- 
ever, they  set  me  down  as  an  arrant 
Tory ,  and  consequently  an  honest  man. 
When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it, 
you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sour  Whig.  God 
bless  you,  and  with  my  most  respectful 
compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I  remain, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 


*  He  means  the  History  as  published 
in  four  volumes,  which,  however,  he 
had  also  undertaken  to  "abridge"  on 
payment  of  fifty  guineas.  See  Percy 
Mfif'wir,  79. 


Though  the  Langton  visit  had 
been  thus  deferred,  however, 
another  new  married  couple 
claimed  him  soon  after 
this  letter;  and  he  could  ' 
not,  amidst  all  his  scurvy  -^-'-^s- 
circumstances  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Little  Comedy  had  be- 
come Mrs.  Bunbury,  and  he  was 
asked  to  visit  them  at  Barton. 
But  his  means  were  insufficient; 
and,  for  a  time  to  anticipate 
them,  he  laid  himself  under  fresh 
obligations  to  Francis  Newbery. 
Former  money  transactions  be- 
tween them,  involving  unfulfilled 
engagements  for  a  new  story, 
remained  yet  uncancelled;  and 
Garrick  still  held  an  outstanding 
note  of  Newbery's,  unpaid  be- 
cause of  disputed  claims  on  be- 
half of  the  elder  Newbery's 
estate:  but  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  pubhsher  and 
his  creditor,  on  the  faith  of  cer- 
tain completed  chapters  of  the 
long-promised  tale,  had  now 
arisen,  and  Garrick  was  in  no 
humour  to  disturb  it  by  reviving 
any  claim  of  his.  Recent  civiH- 
ties  and  kindnesses  had  been 
heartily  interchanged  between 
the  poet  and  the  actor,  and 
showed  how  little  on  either  side 
was  at  any  time  needed  to  have 
made  these  celebrated  men  fast 
friends.  In  the  last  three  years 
they  had  met  more  frequently 
than  at  any  previous  time,  at 
Mr.  Beauclercs,  Lord  Clare's, 
and  Sir  Joshua's;  and  where 
there  is  anything  to  suggest 
mutual  esteem,  the  more  men 
know  pf  each  other  the  more 
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they  will  wish  to  know.  Thus 
had  courtesies  and  goodnature 
freely  passed  between  them; 
and  hints  of  promise  and 
-; — '—  acceptance  for  a  new 
'*'''*3-  comedy  would  appear  to 
have  been  interchangea,  for  we 
find  Hoadly  warning  Garrick 
soon  after  against  "giving  in" 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  ridicuiosity.* 
What  was  lately  written  in  the 
country  (little  better  than  a  rough 
draft  at  present,  it  is  probable) 
is  for  Covent-garden;  but  he 
thinks  he  has  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  feel  yet  greater  confidence 
in  the  same  direction,  and  some- 
thing of  an  understanding  for  a 
future  dramatic  venture  at  Drury- 
lane  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  agreed  to.  A  new  and 
strong  link  between  them  was 
supplied  by  the  family  whom 
Goldsmith  is  about  to  visit;  for 
Garrick  was  Bunbury's  most 
familiar  friend,  and  a  leader  in 
all  the  sports  at  Barton. 

What  Goldsmith's  ways  and 
habits  used  to  be  there,  a  sur- 
vivor of  that  happy  circle  lived 
to  be  still  talking  about  not  many 
years  ago.  "Come  now  let  us 
"play  the  fool  a  little,''  was  his 
ordinary  invitation  to  mirth;  and 
he  took  part  in  every  social 
game.  Tncks  were  played  upon 
his  dress ,  upon  his  smart  black 
silk  coat  and  expensive  pair  of 
ruffles,  above  all  upon  his  wig, 
which  the  valets  as  well  as  the 
guests  at  Barton  seem  to  have 
thoug-ht  a  quizzical  property;  yet 
all  this  he  suffered  with  imper- 

♦  GtirrWk  Correspondence,  i.  683. 


turbable  good-humour.  He  sang 
comic  songs  with  great  taste  and 
fun;  he  was  inventive  in  garden 
buildings  and  operations,  over 
which  he  blundered  amazingly;* 
and  if  there  was  a  piece  of  water 
in  any  part  of  the  grounds,  he 
commonlv  managed  to  tumble 
into  it.**    Such  were  the  recol- 

*  "  Cradock,  I  am  determined  to  come 
"  down  into  the  coautry,  and  make  some 
"stay  with  vou,  and  I  will  build  you  an 
"ice-house.  "Indeed  my  dear  Doctor, 
"you will  not;  you  have  got  the  strangest 
"  notion  in  the  world  of  making  amends 
"to  your  Mends  wherever  you  go;  I 
"hope,  if  you  favour  me  with  a  visit,  yon 
"  will  consider  that  your  own  company  is 
"the  best  recompence/*  "Well,"  says 
Goldsmith,  "thiU  is  civilly  enough  ex- 
" pressed,  but  I  should  like  to  build  yon 
"an  ice-house;  I  Iiave  built  two  idready : 
"they  are  perfect,  and  this  should  be  a 
"pattern  to  all  your  county."  Gradock's 
Memoirs,  i.  231. 

**  These  are  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs, 
Gwyn,  the  Jessamy  Bride,  as  related 
twenty  years  ago.  "  Some  difference  of 
"opinion,"  she  says,  "having  arisen 
"witlir  Lord  Harrington  respecting  the 
"depth  of  a  pond,  the  poet  remarked 
"  that  it  was  not  so  deep  but  that ,  if  any- 
"  thing  valuable  was  to  be  found  at  the 
"  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it 
"up.  His  lordship,  after  some  banter, 
"threw  in  a  guinea;  Ooldsmith,  not  to 
"be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado,  in 
"  attempting  to  falfil  his  promise  without 
"  getting  wot,  accidentally  fell  in ,  to  the 
"amusement  of  all  present,  but  per- 
" severed,  brought  out  the  money,  and 
"kept  it,  remarking  that  he  had  abundant 
"  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  any  further 
"proofs  of  his  lordship^s  whim  or 
"bounty."  She  said  also  that  at  cards, 
which  was  commonly  a  round  game, 
and  the  stake  small,  he  was  always  the 
most  noisy;  affected  great  eageruesa  to 
win;  and  teased  his  opponents  of  the 
gfentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and 
banter  on  their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risk- 
ing the  hazards  of  the  game.  But  one  of 
his  most  favourite  enjoyments  was  to 
romp  with  children ,  when  he  threw  off 
all  reserve,  and  seemed  one  •f  the  most 
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lections  of -those  days;  with  the 
not  unimportant  addition,  that 
everybody    in    that    circle    re 

joyous  of  the  group.  His  simplicity  of 
manners ,  she  continued ,  made  him  oc- 
casionally the  object  of  tricks  of  the 
jocular  kind  to  other  visitors  of  the 
house.  Being  at  all  times  gay  in  dress, 
he  generally  made  his  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  table  in  a  smart  bfack  silk  coat 
with  an  expensive  pair  of  ruffles;  this 
coat,  however,  some  one  contrived  to 
soil ,  and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed ;  but, 
either  by  accident ,  or  more  probably  de- 
sign, the  day  after  it  came  home  the 
sleeves  appeared  daubed  with  paint ,  and 
this  was  hardly  discovered  when  the 
ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mortification, 
were  produced  irretrievably  disfigured. 
"He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity 
"which  those  who  judge  of  his  appear- 
"ance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head 
**  of  Reynolds  would  not  suspect ;  and  on 
"one  occasion  some  person  contrived 
"seriously  to  injure  this  important  ad- 
"  junct  to  dress.  It  was  the  only  one  he 
"had  in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune 
"  seemed  irreparable  until  the  services  of 
"Mr.  Bunbury's  valet  were  called  in, 
"  who,  however ,  performed  his  functions 
"  so  indifferently ,  that  poor  Goldsmith^s 
"appearance  became    the   signal   for  a 

"general  smile His  benevolence 

*'wa8  unquestionable,  and  his  coun- 
"  tenance  bore  every  trace  of  it.  He  was 
"a  very  plain  man,  but  had  he  been 
"much  more  so,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
"  love  and  respect  his  goodness  of  heart, 
**  which  broke  out  upon  every  occasion. 
"  Nobody  that  knew  him  intimately  could 
"avoid  admiring  and  loving  his  good 
"qualities.  They  accused  him  of  envy, 
**but  it  certainly  was  not  envy  in  the 
"usual  sense  of  that  word.  . . .  One  of 
"the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was 
**hi8  songs,  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind, 
'*  which  wore  sung  with  some  taste  and 
"humour;  several,  I  believe,  were  of  his 
"own  composition,  and  I  regret  that  I 
**  neither  have  copies ,  which  might  have 
"  been  readily  procured  from  him  at  the 
"  time ,  nor  do  I  remember  their  names. 
" .  . . .  I  am  sure ,"  adds  the  Jessamy 
Bride,  reiterating  her  former  impres- 
sion as  to  certain  imputations  against 
him  (sec  ante,  166),  "that  on  many  oc- 
"casions,  from  the  peculiar  manner  of 


spected,  admired,  and  loved  him. 
His  fondness  for  flowers  was  a 
passion,  which  he  was  left  to  in- 
dulge   without    restraint; 


here,  at  Lord  Clare's,  at 
Bennet  Langton's,  and  at  -^'•^3. 
Beauclerc's.  Thus,  when  Beau 
tells  Lord  Charlemont  a  couple 
of  years  hence,  that  if  he  won't 
come  to  London,  the  club  shall 
be  sent  to  Ireland  to  drive  him 
out  of  that  country  in  self-de- 
fence, the  terrors  of  his  threat 
are,  that  Johnson  shall  spoil 
his  books.  Goldsmith  pull  his 
flowers,  and  (for  a  quite  intoler- 
able climax)  Boswell  ta//^  to  kirn!* 
But  most  at  the  card-table  does 
Goldsmith  seem  to  have  spread 
contagious  mirth:  affecting  no- 
thing of  the  rigour  of  the  game 
(whether  it  was  loo  or  any  otJtier), 
playing  in  wild  defiance  of  the 
chances,  laughing  at  all  advice, 
staking  preposterously,  and  los- 
ing always  as  much  as  the 
moderate  pool  could  absorb. 
With  fascinating  pleasantry  he 
has  himself  described  all  this ,  in 
answer  to  one  of  Mrs.  Bunbury's 
invitations  to  Barton,  wherein 
she  had  playfully  counselled  him 
to  come  to  their  Christmas  party 
in  his  smart  spring-velvet  coat, 
to  bring  a  wig  that  he  might 
dance  with  the  haymakers  in, 
and  above  all  to  follow  her  and 
her  sister's  advice  in  playing  loo. 
His    reply,    perhaps   the   most 

"his  humour,  and  assumed  frown  of 
"countenance,  what  was  often  uttered 
"in  jest  was  mistaken  by  those  who  did 
"not  know  him  for  earnest."  See  Tjiw, 
u.  379. 
*  Hardy's  Life  of  Lor^Charlenwnt,  178. 
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amusing  Artd  characteristic  of  all 

his  letters,    was  pubhshed  not 

many  years  ago   oy  Sir  Henry 

Bunbury.      Between    the 

'-  mock  gravity  of  its  begin- 

'*'''*3-  ningandthe  farcical  broad 
mirth  of  its  close,  flash  forth  the 
finest  humour,  the  nicest  com- 
pliments, and  the  most  sprightly 
touches  of  character, 

"Madam,  I  read  your  letter  with  all 
that  allowance  which  critical  candour 
could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much 
to  object  to ,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  in- 
dignation ,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  a 
serious  answer. 

"i  am  not  so  ignorant,  Madam,  as  not 
to  see  there  are  many  sarcasms  con- 
tained in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  (Sole- 
cism is  a  word  that  comes  from  the  town 
ef  Soleis  in  Attica,  among  the  Greeks, 
bniU  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use 
the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains 
from  a  town  also  of  that  name, — ^but  this 
is  learning  you  have  no  taste  for!) — I 
say.  Madam ,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in 
it,  and  solecisms  also.  But  not  to  seem 
an  ill-natured  critic,  Fll  take  leave  to 
quote  your  own  words ,  and  give  you  my 
remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur.  You 
begin  as  follows : 

*I  hope  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will 
be  here, 
•    And   your    spring -velvet   coat   very 
smart  will  appear, 

To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the 
year.' 

"Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  ever 
find  the  epithet  *good,'  applied  to  the 
title  of  Doctor?  Had  you  called  me 
*  learned  Doctor,*  or  'grave  Doctor,'  or 
'noble  Doctor,*  it  might  be  allowable, 
because  they  belong  to  the  profession. 
But,  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of 
my  *  spring-velvet  coat,*  and  advise  me 
to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that 
is,  in  the  middle  of  winter !-r-a  spring- 
velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter!!! 
That  would  be  a  solecism  Indeed!  and 
yet  to  increase  the  inconsistence ,  in  an- 
other part  of  your  letter  you  call  me  a 
beau.  Now,  on  one  side  or  other,  you 
must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can 
never  thf nk^  of  wearing  a  spring-velvet 


in  winter:  and  if  I  am  not  a  bean,  why 
then,  that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go 
on  to  your  two  next  strange  lines : 

'And   bring  with  you  a  wig,   that  is 

modish  and  gay, 
To    dance   with   the    girls   that   are 
makers  of  hay.* 

"The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at 
Christmas  you  yourself  seem  sensible  of: 
you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so  in- 
deed she  well  may  I  The  Latins  have  an 
expression  for  a  contemptuous  kind  of 
laughter,  'naso  contemnere  adunco;* 
that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose. 
She  may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of 
the  antients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But  now  I 
come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  ex- 
traordinary propositions,  which  is,  to 
take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in 
playing  at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the 
offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prose ;  it  inspires  me  at  once 
with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  ad- 
vice I  and  from  whom  ?    You  shall  hear. 

"First  let  me  suppose,  what-may  shortly 

be  true. 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be, 

Loo: 
All  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big 

vrith  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in 

the  centre. 
Round  and  round  go  the  cards ,  while 

I  inwardly  damn 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  firom  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake ,  apparently  cool, 
While  the  hsurpies  about  me  all  pocket 

the  pool. 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cantious  and  dy, 
I  vrish  aU  my  friends  may  be  bolder 

than  I: 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creature 

will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at 

fome. 
*Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution 

I  scold, 
'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and 

the  bold: 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think 

me  an  ass, — 
*What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury?*—*!,  Sir? 

'I  pass.* 
*Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeck?  take 

*  courage,  come  do,*— 
*Who,  I?  let  me  see,  Sir,  why  I  most 

'pAMtOO.* 
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Mr.  Banbury  frets ,  and  I  fret  like  the 

devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and 

civil. 
Yet  Btill  I  sit  snug,  and  continne  to 

sigh  on, 
^ill,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all, — while  my  avarice 

regards 
The  whole  pool  as   my  own — 'Come 

'  give  me  five  cards.* 
*  Well  done !  •  cry  the  ladies ;  *  Ah,  Doc- 

*  tor,  that^s  good  I 

*Tho  poors  very  rich, — ^ah!  the  Doctor 

Msloo'd!' 
Thus  foiPd  in  my  cdnrage ,  on  all  sides 

perplext, 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next : 
'Pray.  Ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give 

*your  advice; 
'Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to 

'venture  for't  twice?' 
•'I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  'totryit,  I 

'  own. — 
'  Ah !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd  I    Come ,  Doc- 

*  tor,  put  down.' 

Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow 

more  eager. 
And  so  bold ,  and  so  bold ,  Fm  at  last  a 

bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  you're 

skilled  in, 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should 

not  come  before  Fielding : 
For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a 

straw. 
May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in 

law; 
And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I 

now  charge  ye, 
Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth ,  Death  without 

Clergy. 
What  Justice,  when  both  to  the  Old 

Bailey  brought! 
By  the  gods,  I'll  ei^oy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in 

thought! 
Both  are  plac'd  at  the  bar,  with  all 

proper  decorum, 
With  bunches  of  fennell ,  and  nosegays 

before  'em ; 
Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and 

all  that, 
But  the  judge  bits  them,  angrily,  take 

oflf  their  hat. 
When  uncover'd ,  a  buz  of  inquiry  runs 

round, — 
*Pray    what    are     their    crimes?' — 

'They've  been  pilfering  found.^ 


'But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer'd?' — 

'A  Doctor,  I  hear.' 
'What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking 

'man  that  stands  near! ' 
'The  same.'  — 'What  a  pity! 

'  how  does  it  surprise  one,     '77'' 
'Two    handsomer    culprits    I  j^^  , 

*  never  set  eyes  on ! '  '  ^^' 
Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me 

with  cringing  and  leering. 
To  melt  me  to  pity ,  and  soften  my  swear- 
ing. 
First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases 

well-strung, 
'Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are 

'  but  young.' 
'The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him 

again, 
'It  shews  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed 

'  in  grain.' 
'But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's 

'  bosom  it  grieves.' 
'What  signifies  handaome,  when  people 

'are  thieves?' 
'But  where  is  your  justice?  their  cases 

'are  hard.'  . 

'What  signifies  Justice f   i  want  the  re 

*tDard. 

"'There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton 
'oflfers  forty  pounds;  there's  the  parish 
'  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch  offers  forty 
'pounds;  there's  the  parish  of  Tyburn, 
'from  the  Hog -in -the -pound  to  St. 
'  Giles's  watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds, 
'—I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict 
'them!'— 

"  'But  consider  their  case, — it  may  yet 

*  be  your  own ! 

'And  see  how  they  kneel!     Is  your 

'heart  made  of  stone?' 
This  moves: — so   at    last  I  agree  to 

relent. 
For  ten   pounds  in  hand,    and    ten 

pounds  to  be  spent.  4 

"I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this:  I 
tell  you ,  you  cannot.  It  cuts  deep ; — birt 
now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter:  and  next — 
but  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall 
battle  the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day 
next  week. 

"I  don't  value  you  all ! 

"O.  G."* 


*  Sir  Henry  Bunbury's  Corre^^ondenc0 
of  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  379-83.    We  a^l  hayo 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Fame  acquired  and  Taskwork  resumed. 
1772. 

To  battle  it  out  on  any 
— ^^  kind  of  challenge  at  Bar- 
^^'  ^4-  ton  was  to  Goldsmith  al- 

a  vivider  impression  of  these  sporto  at 
Barton ,  in  which  Quldsmith  and  Oarrick 
were  the  leaders,  by  keeping  in  mind  (he 
contrast  between  the  two :  the  falness  of 
resource  in  the  one  and  its  complete  ab- 
sence in  the  other;  Goldsmith^s  blunder- 
ing unreadiness  the  always  ludicrous  set- 
off to  Garrick's  exquisite  self-possession ; 
and  f  apart  from  the  genius  that  rendered 
both  so  attractive,  not  a  point  of  re- 
semblance except  that  both  were  under 
middle  size.  Nay,  even  this  likeness  was 
but  difference  in  another  form.  We  all 
know  the  personal  disadvantage  it  was  to 
the  poet,  but  no  one  could  recognise  it 
tor  a  defect  in  the  actor ;  and  the  reader 
of  my  book ,  familiar  with  its  many  de- 
scriptions of  Goldsmith's  person,  will 
find  easy  ex|danation  of  this  in  what  I 
now  subjoin  of  Garrick's.  A  German  in 
England  in  1775  saw  him  in  all  his  lead- 
ing parts,  and  what  I  shall  quote  is  from 
the  traveller's  published  letters,  written 
at  the  time  to  a  German  friend,  in  which 
there  are  descriptions  of  him  more  en- 
tirely satisfactory  than  any  others  that 
exist.  "There  is  in  his  physio^fnomy," 
savs  the  keen-eyed  Lfchtenberg,  "his 
"figure,  and  his  gait  a  peculiar  distinc- 
"  tion  and  charm  which  I  have  just  now 
"  and  then  noticed  in  a  few  Frenchmen, 
"but  have  never  observed  In  any  other 
"Englishman.  . .  For  instance,  when  he 
"  turns  to  salute  any  one ,  it  is  not  only 
4lhis  head  and  shoulders,  or  arms  and 
"  legs ,  that  come  into  play .  but  all  these, 
"  all  together,  and  every  otner  part  of  the 
"man,  that  simultaneously  and  harmoni- 
"  ously  contribute,  each  its  special  grace, 
"to  the  most  refined  expression  of  a 
"supreme  courtesy,  such  as  could  not 
"have  been  surpassed  by  the  greatest 
"grand  seigneur  of  the  Court  of 
"Louis  XIV.  There  Is  no  man  in  Eng- 
*iland  who  can  make  Garrick's  bow. 
"  When  he  enters  upon  the  stage,  simply 
"as  Garrick,  in  any  part  which  does  not 


ways  a  pleasure;  but  it  was  a 
hard  and  difficult  game  to  battle 
it  out  in  London,  and  the  stakes 
were  growing  sonoewhat  des- 
perate. Francis  Newbery  seems 
in  some  shape  to  have  revived 
the  question  of  their  old  ac- 
counts, on  his  return  from  the 
last  visit  at  Mr.  Bunbury's;  and 
he  appears  in  that  publisher's 
books  as  having  paid  twenty 
pounds,  a  new  ana  arduous  char- 
acter. But  he  wears  a  cheerful 
face  still;  has  his  grave  kind 
word  for  the  poor  struggling 
adventurer,    his    gay    sprightly 

"  demand  &om  his  countenance  some  set 
"expression  of  cruelty,  fear,  hope,  &c, 
"there  is  in  his  regard  a  gracious  some- 
"what  that  is  irresistibly  attractive.  His 
"stature  is  below  the  middle  height;  his 
"frame  is  small,  but  marvellously  com- 
"pact;  and  the  whole  man  is  harmoai- 
"  ously  held  together.  His  limbs  are  ex- 
"  quisitely  proportioned ,  and  the  keenest 
"eye  cannot  detect  a  single  defect,  either 
"in  their  structure  or  their  movements. 
"In  these  latter  you  always  recognise 
"that  rich  reserve  of  physical  strength 
"which  pleases  more  by  repression  than 
"display.  Nothing  in  him  is  sUpshod, 
"slovenly,  or  slouching.  No  actor  ever 
"needed  less  elbow-room  for  effective 
"gesture.  And,  where  all  other  players 
"  overshoot  the  line  of  beauty  by  an  ineh 
"or  two.  In  giving  free  play  to  their 
"arms  and  legs,  Garrick  hits  it  off  to  a 
"hair,  never  missing,  and  never  exceed- 
"ing  it.  Among  other  actors  he  moves 
"like  a  man  among  mariotmettes.  His 
"way  of  walking  across  the  stage,  of 
"shrugging  his  shoulders,  of  crossing  his 
"arms,  of  cocking  his  hat,  or  putting  it 
"  on  and  taking  it  off— in  short,  whatever 
'*  he  does — is  so  easily  and  secwelu  done, 
"that  the  man  appears  to  be  <ul  r^fkt 
"  hand."  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lytton  in 
the  FortnighUy  Bevieto  for  February,  1871. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  had  alreadv  translated 
some  passages  Arom  Lichtenberg ,  which 
are  quoted  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald^s  Oarrick, 
u.  67,  93,  and  101. 
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prologue  for  the  ambitious  ama- 
teur author 9  and  stilly  as  of  old, 
indiscriminate  help  for  any  one 
who  presents  himself  with  a 
plausible  petition,  all  the  surer 
of  acceptance  if  graced  with  a 
brogue.  A  poor  Irish  youth 
afterwards  known  as  a  physician, 
Dr.  M*Veagh  McDonnell,  told  in 
■  after  life  how  he  had  flung  him- 
self in  despair  on  a  seat  in 
the  Temple-gardens,  eyeing  the 
water  wistfully,  when  a  kind 
genial-faced  countryman,  whom 
he  was  soon  to  know  as  the 
famous  Goldsmith,  came  up  to 
him,  talked  him  into  good 
spirits,  brought  him  into  his 
chambers,  told  him  that  in  Lon- 
don nothing  could  be  got  for  no- 
thing but  much  might  be  got  for 
work,  and  set  him  afloat  in  the 
world  by  giving  him  chapters  of 
Buffbn  to  translate.  This  poor 
client  used  to  grieve  when,  in  the 
course  of  this  daily  labour,  he 
saw  his  patron  subject  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  depression;  when 
he  saw  "printers  and  book- 
" sellers''  hunting  him  down; 
and  tells  us  that  he  cried  bit- 
terly and  a  blank  came  over  his 
heart,  when  he  afterwards  heard 
of  his  death.*     Unluckily  the 

*  Dr.  M'DoimeU  says:  "I  was  then 
"about  eighteen;  I  possessed  neither 
"friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of 
"getting  to  Ireland ,  of  which  or  of  Eng- 
"land  I  knew  scarcely  anything ,  from 
"having  so  long  resided  in  France.  In 
"this  sitaation  I  had  strolled  about  for 
"two  or  three  days,  considering  what  to 
"do,  bat  unable  to  come  to  any  deter- 
"mination,  when  Providence  directed 
"me  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  I  threw 
"  myself  on  a  seat ,  and ,  willing  to  |!orget 

Oliver  GffidsmiWf  Lift  an4  Tim4t,  II. 


patron  was  not  always  so  for- 
tunate in  the  objects  of  his 
bounty. 

The  anecdote  now  to  be    177a. 
related  was  told  soon  after  ^^ 
Goldsmith's  death  by  one 
of  his  friends,  who,  while  re- 
marking that  a  great  point  of 
pride  with  him  was  to  be  liberal 

"my  miseries  for  a  moment,  drew  out  a 
*'book;  that  book  was  a'  voltune  of 
**BoiIean.  I  had  not  been  there  long 
"when  a  gentleman  strolling  about 
"passed  near  me,  and  observing  perhaps 
"something  Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb 
"or  countenance,  addressed  me:  'Sir, 
"  *you  seem  studious;  I  hope  you  find 
"  'this  a  favourable  place  to  pursue  it.* 
"...  A  good  deal  of  conversation  en- 
"sued;  I  told  him  part  of  my  history, 
"and  he,  in  return,  gave  his  address  in 
"the  Temple,  desiring  me  to  call  sood, 
"  from  which  to  my  infinite  surprise  and 
"gratification  I  found  that  the  person 
"who  thus  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
"my  fate  was  my  countryman,  and  a 
"distinguished  ornament  of  letters.  I 
"did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment, 
"and  was  received  in  the  kindest  man- 
"ner.  He  told  me  smilingly,  that  he 
"was  not  rich;  that  he  could  do  little  for 
"me  in  direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  would 
"endeavour  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
"  doing  something  for  myself;  observing, 
"  that  he  could  at  least  furnish  me  with 
"advice  not  wholly  useless  to  a  young 
"man  placed  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
"metropolis.  'In  London,*  he  continued, 
"  'nothing  is  to  be  got  for  nothing:  you 
"  '  must  work ;  and  no  man  who  chooses 
"*to  be  industrious  need  be  under. 
"  'obligations  to  another,  for  here  labour 
"  'of  every  kind  commands  its  reward. 
"  *  If  you  think  proper  to  assist  me  oc- 
"  'casionally  as  amanuensis,  I  shall  be 
"  'obliged  and  you  will  be  placed  under 
"  'no  obligation,  until  something  more 
"  'permanent  can  be  secured  for  yon.* 
"This  employment,  which  I  pursued 
"for  some  time,  was  to  translate  pas- 
"  sages  from  Bujfon^  which  was  abridged 
"or  altered  accordUig  to  circuvistances 
"for  his  Natural  Histoiy."  See  JVi'or. 
p.  8446. 
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to  his  poor  countrymen  who  ap- 
plied to  him  in  distress,  interposes 
that  the  expression  "pride''  was 
not  an  improper  one  to 
•— — '-  use,  because  he  did  it  with 
^^44'  some  degree  of  ostenta- 
tion. The  instance  is  then  given 
of  a  singularly  artful  youth  who 
had  preyed  upon  his  celebrated 
countryman  for  some  time  in  this 
way,  representing  his  unappre- 
ciated abilities,  which  it  never 
occurred  to  Goldsmith  to  doubt, 
and  his  sore  necessities,  which 
he  was  always  willingj  to  relieve. 
At  last,  however,  tms  had  been 
repeated  so  often,  that  it  oc- 
curred to  Goldsmith  to  give  his 
young  friend  the  chance  (he  so 
ardently  professed  to  desire)  of 
making  some  return  for  what  he 
received,  by  the  exercise  of 
those  literary  talents  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  failed  to  get  any 
direct  outlet  of  his  own.  At  the 
particular  time  a  bookseller  had 
asked  Goldsmith  to  draw  up,  for 
some  occasional  purpose,  "and 
"at  a  price  he  despised  but  had 
"not  rejected,"  a  description  of 
China;  and  on  this  description 
of  China  he  set  his  pensioner  to 
work.  The  original  teller  of  the 
anecdote  will  reb-te,  in  simple  but 
expressive  language,  the  sequel 
•and  its  catastrophe.  "Such  was 
"the  idle  carelessness  of  his 
"temper  that  he  never  gave  him- 
"self  the  trouble  to  read  the 
"manuscript,  but  sent  to  the 
"press  an  account  which  made 
"the  Emperor  of  China  a  Ma- 
"hometan,  and  which  supposed 
**India  to  be  between  China  and 


"Japan.  Two  sheets  were  caa^ 
"celled  at  Goldsmith's  expense, 
"who  kicked  his  newly  created 
"author  down  stairs."* 

Another  similar  case  had  a 
graver  issue.  An  Irish  youth 
named  Griffin,  one  of  the  many 
Roman  Catholic  lads  of  that  day 
driven  over  to  France  for  the 
education  then  denied  them  in 
their  own  land,  and  thiis  exposed 
to  temptations  at  too  early  an 
age  for  effective  resistance,  had 
come  back  to  London  with  the 
wants  and  resources  of  a  des- 
perate adventurer.  He  assailed 
at  once  both  Garrick  and  Gold- 
smith, shrewdly  sending  the  ac- 
tor a  poetical  addregs  of  the 
most  extravagant  praise,  while 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  poet 
pointing  out  the  most  affecting 
distress,  and  implored  his  inter- 
cession with  Garrick  to  obtain 
him  relief.  "The  writer  of  this," 
says  the  author  of  the  first 
memoir,  **  who  hath  perused 
"both  the  verses  and  the  let- 
"ters,  saw  no  attempt  to  flat- 
"ter  Goldsmith,  or  to  interest 
"him  otherwise  than  through 
"his  compassion."  No  stronger 
motive  could  at  any  time  be 
given.  In  this  case  it  not  only 
procured  the  applicant  what  he 
sought,  but  such  recommenda- 
tion also  as  obtained  him  the 
place  of  teacher  in  a  school, 
where  unhappily  he  had  not 
remained  long   before  he  rob- 

*  European  MoffasiM,  v.  15.  (Cookers 
anecdotes,  of  which  this  is  not  one,  cUd 
not  aM)»ar  till  several  years  later.) 
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bed  the  house  and  made   his 
escape. 

Yet  the  clients  were  not  al- 
ways of  this  class.  A  livelier 
petitioner,  whose  claim  was  for 
the  less  substantial  and  more 
poetical  help  of  a  prologue,  and 
who  is  now  duly  to  be  presented, 
was  a  young  man  of  fortune  named 
Cradock,  living  in  Leicestershire, 
who,  bringing  up  with  him  his 
wife  and  a  translation  of  one  of 
Voltaire's  tragedies  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  celebrated  people, 
had  come  lately  to  London,  very 
eager  about  plays  and  players: 
bemg  a  clever  amateur  actor  as 
well  as  writer,  liking  to  be  called 
little  Cradock,  and  really  fancy- 
ing himself,  one  would  say,  quite 
a  private  little  Garrick.  Gold- 
smith met  him  at  the  actor 
Yates's  house;  their  common 
knowledge  of  Lord  Clare  soon 
put  them  on  familiar  terms ;  and 
a  prologue  for  Zobeide  was  readily 
promised.  "i1/r.  Goldsmith," 
says  the  note  vidth  which  he  soon 
after  forwarded  it  (Cradock  was 
staying  at  Gosfield  at  the  time), 
*' presents  his  best  respects  to 
**Mr.  Cradock;  has  sent  him  the 
*' Prologue  such  as  it  is.  He  can- 
^^not  take  time  to  make  it  better. 
**He  begs  he  will  give  Mr.  Yates 
''the  proper  instructions;  and  so, 
*'even  so,  he  commits  him  to 
"fortune  and  the  publick."*  He 
had  himself  dropped  the  title  of 
Doctor  at  this  time,  says  one  of 

♦  Cradock's  Memoirs ^  i.  224.  "I  must 
''  say,"  he  writes,  emphasizing  the  state- 
ment with  amusingly  big  capital  letters, 
*.*G*rriek  spoko  with  great  satisfftction  of 
*' my  acting," 


his  friends,  but  the  world  would 
not  let  him  lose  it.  The  pro- 
logue, very  wittily  built  on  the 
voyage  to  Otaheite  which  ^ 
was  making  Lieutenant  '■ 
Cook  somewhat  famous  -^^44. 
just  now,  was  spoken,  not  by 
Yates,  but  by  Quick,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  sailor.* 

The  influence  of  Lord  Clare 
is  also  to  be  detected  in  his  next 
poetical  product.  This  was  a 
Lament  for  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess-dowager of  Wales,  Robert 
Nugent's  old  political  mistress 
and  patron,  who  died  in  February 
1772;  before  the  close  of  which 
month  Goldsmith's  poem,  with 
a  title  copied  from  Dryden,  the 
Threnodia  Ategustalisy  announced 
in  the  papers  to  be  "written  for 
"  the  purpose,  by  a  gentleman  of 
"acknowledged  literary  merit," 
was  recited  and  sung  with  ap- 
propriate music  at  Mrs.  Come- 
ly's  fashionable  rooms  in  Soho- 
square.  Cradock,  whose  theatri- 
cal accomplishments  included  a 
taste  for  music,  seems  to  have 
helped  him  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  parts;  and  has  published  a 
note  from  "Mr."  Goldsmith  in 
which,  with  best  respects  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  he  says,  "When  he 
"asked  him  to-day,  he  quite  for- 
"got  an  engagement  of  above  a 
"week's  standing,  which  has 
"been  made  purposely  for  him; 
"he  feels  himself  quite  uneasy 
"at  not  being  permitted  to  have 

*  "  There  is  a  new  tragedy  at  Covent- 
"garden  called  Zobeide,  which  I  am  told 
"is  very  indiflferent,  though  tvritten  bf/  a 
"Counti-y  Oentkman."  Letters  of  Walpole 
to  Ladff  Ossory,  i,  29. 
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"his  instructions  upon  those 
"parts  where  he  must  neces- 
"  sarily  be  defective.  He  will  have 
^'SL  rehearsal  on  Mon- 
-^^-^  "day/'  he  adds  (the  note 
•^t.  44.  jg  dated  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing), "when  if  Mr.  Cradock 
"would  come,  and  afterwards 
"take  a  bit  of  mutton  chop,  it 
*' would  add  to  his  other  obliga- 
"tions."*  The  thing  was  hardly 
worth  even  so  much  trouble,  for 
it  was  purely  an  occasional 
piece.  Though  not  without  a 
passage  of  merit  here  and  there, 
it  was  written,  as  we  learn  from 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it, 
in  a  couple  of  days;  Goldsmith 
himself  honestly  calls  it  "a  com 
"pilation,''  which  it  really  was, 
rather  than  "a  poem;"  and  it 
did  not  appear  with  his  name  at- 
tached to  it  until  forty  years 
after  his  death.  Cradock  then 
gave  it  to  his  friend  Nichols,  who 
handed  it  to  Chalmers.**    His 

*  Memoirs,  i.  225. 

**  See  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vn.  25. 
It  contained  whole  lines  and  stanzas 
taken  bodil^r  out  of  Collinses  Odes.  And 
as  I  have  occasion  to  notice  this  fact ,  let 
me  add  that  Goldsmith  is  now  and  then 
found  borrowing  in  other  places  without 
very  specific  acknowledgment.  A  few 
examples  have  already  been  given,  but 
perhaps  the  most  curious  is  a  thought 
which  he  took  verbatim  from  the  last 
sentence  in  Sir  William  Temple's  Dis- 
course of  Poetry  (Works,  folio  edition,  1720, 
I.  249),  and  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and 
so  little  careful  to  hide  his  acquisition  in 
a  corner,  that  he  has  repeated  it  thrice  in 
his  various  writings.  I  remembered  it  as 
Temple's  from  having  heard  it  in  my 
youth  read  out  by  Charles  Lamb,  who 
was  also  very  fond  of  it.  "When  all  is 
''done,  Human  Life  is,  at  the  greatest 
"and  the  best,  but  like  a  froward  Child, 
♦♦^t  must  be  play'd  with  and  Jmmour'd 


connection  with  its  authorship 
escaped  even  Boswell,  who,  yet 
busier  and  more  inquisitive  than 
of  old,  came  up  from  his  Scotch 
practice  for  his  annual  London 
visit  not  a  month  after  it  was 
performed,  more  than  ever 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  Gold- 
smith's celebrity.  "Sir,"  he 
said  to  Johnson  somewhat  later, 
"Goldsmith  has  acquired  more 
"fame  than  all  the  officers  last 
"war  who  were  not  generals!" 
"Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson, 
"you  will  find  ten  thousand  fit 
"to  do  what  they  did,  before 
"you  find  one  who  does  what 
"Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must 
"consider  that  a  thing  is  valued 
"according  to  its  rarity.  A 
"pebble  that  paves  the  street 
"is  in  itself  more  useful  than 
"the  diamond  upon  a  lady's 
"finger."*  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  Boswell,  who  had  now  in 
truth  a  strong,  secret,  and  to 
himself  perhaps  only  half-con- 

"a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  iklls 
"asleep,  and  then  the  Care  is  over.'* 
Goldsmith  puts  tiiis  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Croaker,  as  his  own  (Act  L  Scene  i.) ; 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Engttirif 
into  Polite  Learning ,  he  repeats  It,  with 
the  saving  clause  that  "Life,  &c.  has  beeih 
^* compared  to  a  frowaM  child,"  &c;  and, 
writing  in  the  assumed  character  of 
"A  Nobleman  to  his  Son"  in  his  Let- 
ters on  English  History,  he  thus  com- 
promises between  his  absolute  appropria- 
tion in  the  first  instance ,  and  his  more 
modified  abstraction  in  the  second: 
"And  perhaps,  my  child,  after  all,  what 
"your  noble  ancestor  has  observed  is 
"most  true: — When  all  is  done,  human 
"life,"&c. 

*  Bos.  IV.  146.  "I  wish/'  adds  Boi- 
well,  "our  friend  doldsinith  had  beard 
"this." 
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fessed  reason  for  his  very  ludi- 
crous jealousy  and  impatience. 
He  fancied  Goldsmith  likely  to 
be  Johnson's  biographer,  and 
that  was  an  office  he  already 
coveted  and  had  selected  for 
himself. 

For  now  began  that  series  of 
questions,*  What  did  you  do ,  sir? 
What  did  you  say^  sir?  which  after- 
wards forced  from  their  victim 
the  energetic  protest:  "Sir,  I 
"will  not  be  put  to  the  question. 
"Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
"these  are  not  the  manners  of  a 
"  gentleman  ?  I  will  not  be  baited 
"with  what  and  why;  what  is  this? 
"what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's 
"tail  lonff?  why  is  a  fox's  tail 
"bushy?'^**    In  all  which,  not- 

*  For  one  of  a  thousand  examples 
of  the  ridiculous  minuteness  of  Boswell's 
boredom,  see  Johnson  put  to  the  tor- 
ture on  the  subject  of  squeezed  oranges. 
V.  269. 

•*  2i»y«,vil.  105-6.  Boswell  amusingly 
continues  of  himself:  "  The  gentleman, 
"who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  coun- 
'^tenance,  said,  *Why,  sir,  you  are  so 
"  *  good ,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.' 
"Johnson:  'Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no 
**  'reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill.'  " 
On  another  occasion  there  was  what  poor 
Boswell  calls  a  **  horrible  shock."  They 
were  talking  about  the  necessity  of 
getting  Langton  out  of  the  extravagance 
of  his  London  house,  and  Boswell  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  he  might  be  driven 
away  by  Ms  friends  quarrelling  with 
him:  "Nay,  sir,"  put  in  Johnson,  "we'll 
"send  you  to  him.  If  your  company 
"  does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house, 
"nothing  wiU."  A  third  instance  oc- 
curred onBoBzy's  complaining  of  a  head- 
ache from  the  wine  they  had  taken  at  a 
late  sitting  in  the  Mitre:  "Nay,  sir,  it 
"was  not  the  wins  that  made  your  head 
"ache,  but  the  sense  that  I  put  into  it." 
Boswell:  "What,  sir!  will  sense  make 
"  the  head  ache  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Yes,  sir  " 
(with  A  smile),  ''when  it  is  not  used  to 


withstanding,  Bozzy  persisted: 
forgetting  so  much  more  of  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  as  even 
to  lay  down  his  knife  and 


fork,  take  out  his  tablets, 
and  report  speeches  in  ^'^^^ 
the  middle  of  a  dinner- table; 
submitting  to  daily  rebuffs,  re- 
proofs, and  indignities;  satisfied 
to  be  played  over  and  drenched 
by  the  fountain  of  (what  he  never 
dreams  of  describing  by  a  ruder 
name  than)  "wit;"  content  not 
only  to  be  called,  by  the  object 
of  his  veneration,  a  dunce,  a 
parasite,  a  coxcomb,  an  eaves- 
dropper, and  a  fool,  but  even 
faitnfuUy  to  report  what  he  calls 
the  "keen  sarcastic  wit,"  the 
"variety  of  degrading  images," 
the  "rudeness,"  and  the  "fe- 
"rocity,"  of  which  he  was  made 

"it."  (vn.  265.)  Very  whimsical  too, 
and  very  creditable  to  Boswell  more- 
over, is  a  remark  afterwards  inter- 
changed between  him  and  Johnson.  Bos- 
well: "1  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua, 
"when  he  observed  that  you  tossed  me 
"sometimes,  *  I  don't  care  how  often  or 
"  'how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only 
"  'friends  are  present,  for  then  I  faU 
"  'upon  soft  ground;  but  I  do  not  like 
"  'falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case 
"  'when  enemies  are  present.'  I  think 
"  this  a  pretty  good  image ,  sir."  John- 
son (mollified  and  repentant):  "Sir,  it  is 
"one  of  the  happiest  I  have  over  heard." 
(vn.  196.)  So,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
horrible  shock  above  recorded,  and  for 
which  there  had  been  no  visible  cause, 
"I  afterwards,"  says  Boswell,  "asked 
"him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing. 
"Johnson:  'Because,  sir,  you  made  me 
"  'angry  about  the  Americans.*  Bos- 
"wbll:  'But  why  did  you  not  take  your 
"'revenge  directly?'  Johnson  (smil- 
"ing):  'Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 
"  'A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his 
"  'weapons.*  This  was  a  candid  and 
"  pleasant  co^fes8io^."^YII.  166.       , 
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the  special  object:*  bent  all  the 
more  firmly  upon  the  one  design 
which  seized  and  occupied  the 
whole  of  such  faculties  as 
•  -  '  he  possessed,  and  living 
A:t.  44.  jj^  g^j^j^  manner  to  achieve 

it  as  to  have  made  himself  im- 
mortal as  his  hero.  "You  have 
"but  two  topics,  sir/'  exclaimed 
Johnson;  "yourself  and  me.  1 
"am  sick  of  both.''  Happily  for 
us,  nothing  could  sicken  Bos  well 
of  either;  and  by  one  of  the  most 
moderately  wise  men  that  ever 
lived,  the  masterpiece  of  English 
biography  was  written. 

It  is  so,  because,  after  every 
allowance  made  for  the  writer's 
failings,  it  is  a  book  thoroughly 
honest  and  true  to  the  minutest 
letter.  "I  besought  his  tender- 
"ness,"  says  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
a  few  months  after  his  hero's 
death,**  "for  our  virtuous  and 
"most  revered  departed  friend, 
"and  begged  he  would  mitigate 
"some  of  his  asperities.  He  said 
"roughly,  He  would  not  cut  off 
"his  claws,  nor  make  a  tiger  a 
"cat,  to  please  anybody."  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  sadder  to 
think  of  in  our  history  than  the 
many  tigers  that  figure  as  cats, 
and  the  many  cats  who  trample 
about  as  tigers.  What  would  we 
now  give  to  have  had  a  Boswell 
for  every  Johnson!  to  have  had 
in  attendance  on  all  our  im- 
mortals as  much  self-complacent 

•  Life,  TV.  229-30. 

**  In  1785.  Memoirs  and  Catrespondence 
of  Hannah  More,  1.  403;  and  see  Jhid. 
I.  211-2,  and  Madame  D'Arblay^s  Memoirs 
of  I)r,  Bumey,  u.  190-7, 


folly  with  as  much  shrewd  clear 
insight;  the  same  lively  power 
to  do  justice  to  their  saymgs,  the 
same  reverence  to  devote  such 
talents  to  that  humble  service, 
and  the  same  conceit  full-proof 
against  every  degradation  it  in- 
volved. We  have  but  to  turn  to 
the  biography  of  any  other  man 
of  letters  to  comprehend  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Boswell;  we 
have  but  to  remember  how  fruit- 
less is  the  quest,  when  we  woidd 
seek  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
any  other*  as  famous  English- 
men. "So,  sir,"  said  Johnson  to 
Gibber,  "I  find  you  knew  Mr, 
"Dryden?"  "Knew  him!"  said 
Gibber.  "O  Lord!  I  was  as  well 
"acquainted  with  him  as  if 
"he  had  been  my  own  brother." 
"Then,"  rejoined  the  other,  "you 
"can  tell  me  some  anecdotes  of 
"him?"  "Oh  yes,"  exclaimed 
CoUey,  "a  thousand!  why,  we 
"used  to  meet  him  continually  at 
"a  club  at  Button's.  I  remember 
"as  well  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
"day,  that  when  he  came  into 
"the  room  in  winter-time,  he 
"used  to  go  and  sit  close  by  the 
"fire  in  one  comer;  and  that  in 
"summer-time,  he  would  always 
"go  and  sit  in  the  window,"* 

*  Warner's  Letters.  {Johnsoniana ,  x. 
120.)  For  Boswell's  version  of  the  story, 
which  is  not  so  good,  see  vi.  193.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject 
Johnson  maintained  (iv.  261-2)  that  **he 
*'did  not  think  that  the  life  of  any 
"literary  man  in  England  had  been  well 
"written.  Beside  the  common  incidents 
"  of  life ,  it  should  tell  us  his  studies ,  his 
"mode  of  living,  the  means  bv  which  he 
"attained  to  excellence,  and  his  opinion 
"  of  his  own  works.   He  told  as  ho  had 
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^uch  was  the  information  John-j 
son  got  from  Gibber  as  to  the 
xnanners  and  habits  of  Dryden. 
.Such,  or  little  better,  but  for 
IBoswell,  might  have  been  our 
"knowledge  of  Johnson. 
»  Early  in  April  he  dined  in 
'company  with  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smitn  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
and  "fired  up"  the  brave  old 
"General  by  making  a  question 
of  the  moral  propriety  of  duel- 
ling.*    "I  ask  you  first,    sir," 

'**8ent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  relations,  to 
"gather  materials  for  his  life;  and  he 
''believed  Derrick  had  got  all  that  he 
''himself  should  have  got;  but  it  was 
"nothing."  On  another  occasion ,  some 
one  having  remarked  that  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  render  the  life  of  a 
mere  literary  man  very  entertaining, 
"But,"  retorted  Johnson  with  perfect 
truth,  " It  certainly  may.  This  is  a  re- 
""mark  which  has.  been  made,  and  re- 
"peated,  without  justice.  Why  should 
"  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  enter- 
"  talning  than  the  life  of  any  other  man  ? 
"  Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in 
"  such  a  life?  As  a  literary  life  it  may  be 
"very  entertaining."  (viu.  76.)  John- 
Bon^s  love  for  biography  is  well  known, 
and  that  he  held  it  to  be  the  best  form  of 
lilstory ,  as  giving  us  always  what  comes 
bear  to  ourselves ,  and  what  we  can  turn 
to  use.  *'What  is  nearest  touches  us 
**  most."  I  doubt  however  if  another  re- 
mark of  his  is  so  well  known,  which 
seems  to  me  highly  characteristic  of  him. 
"I  love  anecdotes.  I  fancy  mankind 
"  may  come,  in  time,  to  write  all  aphoris- 
"tically.,  except  in  narrative;  grow 
"  weary 'pf  preparation ,  and  connection, 
"and  illustration,  and  all  those  arts  by 
"which  a  big  book  is  made."  Bos. 
IV.  31. 

*  The  question  about  duelling  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  a  capital  anecdote 
which  the  General  had  been  relating  to 
ills  guests,  and  which  Boswell  has  pre- 
served for  us.  When  only  fifteen  he  was 
serving  under  Prince  Eugene ,  and  being 
)at  table  with  one  of  the  princes  of  Wir- 
iemberg,  the  pxince  took  up  a  glass  pf 


said  Goldsmith,  **what  woi^d 
you  do  if  you  were  affronted?" 
"I  answered,"  says  Boswell,  "i 
"  should  think  it  necessary  ,,,, 
"to  fight."  "Why  then,"  -^^^^^ 
was  the  reply,  "that solves  ^^-  ^* 
"the  question."  "No,  sir,"  in- 
terposed Johnson,  "it  does  not 
"solve  the  question;"  which  he 
thereupon  proceeded  himself  t« 
solve,  by  regretting  the  super- 
fluity of  refinement  which  ex** 
isted  in  society  on  the  subject 
of  affronts,  and  admitting  that 
duelling  must  be  tolerated  so 
long  as  such  notions  should  pre- 
vail. After  this  (the  General 
having  meanwhile  poured  a  little 
wine  on  the  table,  and,  at  John- 
son's request,  described  witipi  a 
wet  finger  the  siege  of  Belgrade), 
a  question  was  started  of  how 
far  people  who  disagr.ee  4n  a 
capital  point  can  live  in  friend- 
ship together.  Johnson  said  they 
might.  Goldsmith  said  they 
could  not,  as  they  had  not  th« 
idem  velle  atque  idem  nolUf  the  same 

wine,  and  by  a  fillip  made  some  of  it  fly 
in  Oglethorpe's  face.  Here  was  a  nice 
dilemma.  To  have  challenged  him  in- 
stantly might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome 
character  on  the  young  soldier,  whereas 
to  have  taken  no  notice  might  have  been 
construed  into  cowardice.  **  Oglethorpe, 
"therefore,"  continues  Boswell,  "keep- 
"  ing  his  eye  upon  the  prince ,  and  smU,- 
"  ing  all  the  time ,  as  if  he  took  what  his 
"Highness  had  done  in  jest ,  said ,  * Mon 
"  'Prince' — (I  forget  the  French  words 
"he  used;  the  purport  however  was) 
"  'that's  a  good  joke;  but  we  do  it  much 
"  '  better  in  England ;  *  and  threw  a 
"whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face. 
"An  old  general  who  cfat  by,  said,  'U  a 
"  *bien  fait,  mon  p^nce,  vous  I'avez 
"  '  commence : '  and  thus  all  ended  in 
"goodhamour."    in.2l8. 
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lifengs  and  the  same  aversions. 
"Why,  sir/'  returned  Johnson, 
*'you  must  shun  the  subject  as 
**to  which  you  disagree. 
— — -  "For  instance,  I  can  live 
Mt.4i.  (ty^ry  well  with  Burke:  I 
**love  his  knowledge,  his  genius, 
"his  diffusion  and  affluence  of 
"conversation;  but  I  would  not 
**talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham 
<*party.''  "But,  sir,"  retorted 
Goldsmith,  "when  people  live 
**  together  who  have  something 
"as  to  which  they  disagree,  and 
"which  they  want  to  shun,  they 
"will  be  in  the  situation  men- 
"tioned  in  the  story  of  Blue- 
" beard:  You  may  look  into  all  the 
^^  chambers  but  one.  But  we  should 
"have  the  greatest  inclination  to 
**look  into  that  chamber,  to  talk 
"of  that  subject.'*  Johnson  here- 
upon with  a  loud  voice  shouted 
out,  "Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that 
*^you  could  live  in  friendship  with 
"a  man  from  whom  you  diner  as 
"to  some  point;  I  am  only  say- 
*Mng  that  /  could  do  it.  You 
"put  me  in  mind  of  Sappho  in 
"Oz/«/."* 

♦  in.  218-9.  This  was  probably  the 
first  and  last  time  that  Goldsmith  and 
Sappho  ever  found  themselves  in  each 
other's  company!  But  when  Boswell  and 
Johnson  next  met,  the  uneasy  recollec- 
tion of  their  Mend's  clever  hit  in  this 
argument  had  not  passed  away.  '*Of 
"our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  *Sir,  he 
"  '  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed, 
"  *  that  he  often  talks  merely  lest  you 
'*  *  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
♦*  'pany.*  Boswell:  'Yes,  he  stands 
"  'forward.*  Johkson:  'True,  sir,  but 
"'if  a  man  is  to  stand  forward,  he 
"  'should  wish  to  do  it,  not  in  an  awk- 
"  'ward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as 
"  'that  he  shall  only  be  exposed  tp 
"  'ridicule.*    Boswbll:  *Por  mj  part,  I 


Goldsmith  had  said  too  clever 
a  thing,  and  got  punished  for  it 
So  it  was  with  Percy,  very 
often;*  so  with  Joseph  Warton; 
so  with  Dean  Barnard;**  so  with 

^  'like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Gold-  , 
"  '  smith  talk  away  carelessly.*     JohV' 
"son:  'Why,  yes,  sir;  but  he  should 
"  'not  like  to  hear  himself.***    BosveU, 
lu.  222. 

*  I  have  before  remarked  his  odd  im« 
patience  when  Percy  is  praised,  and  I         | 
may  here  give  an  instance  of  a  year's 
later  date  than  the  present,  since  Gold- 
8mith*s  name  is  introduced  in  it.    Bos-  , 

well  and  he  are  talking  in  the  Hebrides. 
"Doctor  Birch  being  mentioned,  he  said 
"he  had  more  anecdotes  than  any  man. 
"I  said,  Percy  had  a  great  many ;  that  he 
"  flowed  with  them  like  one  of  the  brooks 
"here.  Johnsok:  'If  Percy  was  like 
"  '  one  of  the  brooks  here.  Birch  was  like 
"*the   river   Thames.     Birch   excelled  i 

'*  'Percy  in  that,  as  much  as  Percy  excelt 
"'Goldsmith.*"    iv.  281. 

•*  It  may  be  well  perhaps  to  warn  the 
reader  that  the  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of 
Deny  and  ultimately  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
so  often  referred  to  in  these  pages ,  is  not 
the  Dr.  Barnard ,  Provost  of  Eton,  and 
also  a  friend  of  Johnson*s,  with  whom  he 
is  frequently  confounded  by  writers  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  time.  It 
was  of  the  Provost  he  made  the  charac- 
teristic remark  preserved  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
that  "  he  was  the  only  man  too  (says  Mr. 
"Johnson,  quite  seriously)  that  did 
"justice  to  my  good  breeding,  and  you 
"may  observe  that  I  am  well-bred  to  a 
"degree  of  needless  scrupulosity**  {An$e' 
dotes,  36);  a  remark  which  he  could 
hardly  have  made  of  the  Dean,  to  whom, 
on  the  latter  doubting  if  a  man  could  im- 
prove after  forty-five,  he  recommended 
the  advisability  of  making  the  trial ,  for, 
he  added,  also  seriously,  "though  you 
"are  forty-eight,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
"great  room  for  it."  BosweU,  vni.  93; 
and  Croker,  833.  But  the  best  account  of 
the  incident  is  in  a  letter  of  Richard*8  to 
William  Burke  (Jan.  6,  1773);  to  whom 
he  forwards  a  complete  copy  of  tiie 
verses,  "  sent  early  next  morning  to  Rey- 
"nolds,**  suggested  by  Johnson's  sally, 
and  quoted  in  my  text  See  B«rk$  Cpr* 
respondmcf,  i.  403-7. 
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Langton;  so  even  with  Beauclerc 
and  Reynolds.  What  Miss  Anna 
Seward  called  "the  wit  and 
**aweless  impoliteness  of  the 
"stupendous  creature "  bore 
down  every  one  before  it.  His 
forcible  spirit  and  impetuosity  of 
manner,  says  Boswell,  "may  be' 
"said  to  5pare  neither  sex  nor 
"age.  I  have  seen  even  Mrs. 
"Thrale  stunned."  *  Yet,  if  we 
may  believe  Miss  Reynolds,  she 
never  said  more,  when  she  re- 
covered, than  Oh  dear  gooa 
man!  **  And  Dean  Barnard,  in- 
voking the  aid  of  his  friends 
against  the  aweless  impoliteness, 
and  submitting  himself  to  be 
taught  by  their  better  accom- 
plishments, has  told  us  in  lively 
verse  with  what  good-humour  it 
was  borne  by  Reynolds, 

I  lately  thought  no  man  alive 
Could  e*er  improve  past  forty -five, 

And  ventured  to  assert  it ; 
The  observation  was  not  now, 
Bat  saemM  to  me  so  just  and  true. 

That  nono  could  controvert  it. 

**  No,  sir,"  says  Johnson,  "  'tis  not  so ; 
That's  your  mistake,  and  I  can  show 

An  instance,  if  you  doubt  it ; — 
You,  sir,  who  are  near  forty-eight. 
May  much  improve,  'tis  not  too  late ; 

I  wish  you'd  set  about  it." 


*  V.  13-4. 
*♦  "One  day,  at  her  own  table,  he 
"  spoke  so  very  roughly  to  her,  that  every 
"one  present  was  surprised  that  she 
''  could  bear  it  so  placidly ;  and  on  the 
'Madies  withdrawing,  I  expressed  great 
**  astonishment  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
"speak  so  harshly  to  her,  but  to  this 
"she  said  no  more  than  'Oh  dear  good 
"•mani'"  Bos.  vi.  169.  Mr.  Oroker 
has  not  repeated  this  anecdote  in  his  last 
edition. 


Then  come,  my  Mends,  and  try  your 

sklllr 
You  can  improve  me  if  you  will ; 
(My  books  are  at  a  distance :) 
With  you  ni  live  and  learn :  and 

then,  '77a' 

Instead  of  books,  I  shall  read   tpx.AA 
men ;  ^* 

So  lend  me  your  assistance. 

Dear  knight  of  Plympton,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow 

And  smile  serene  as  thine, 
The  jest  uncouth  and  truth  severe ; 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear, 

And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 
»  ♦  ♦ 

If  I  have  thoughts  and  can't  express  'em, 
Qibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  dress  *em 

In  terms  select  and  terse ; 
Jones  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek,' 
Smith  how  to  think,  Burke  how  to  speak, 

And  Beauclerc  to  converse. 

Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrowed  grace, 

From  him  Til  learn  to  write  \ 
Copy  his  clear  and  easy  style. 
And  from  the  roughness  of  his  file, 

Grow  as  himself— polite ! 

Soon  after  the  dinner  at  Ogle- 
thorpe's,* Goldsmith  returned 

♦  Which  yet  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
quit  without  mentioning  the  charac- 
teristic fact ,  that ,  the  subject  of  ghosts 
happening  to  arise  among  other  topic» 
started  at  the  table,  and  Johnson  men- 
tioning the  ghost  which  he  believed  old 
Cave  the  bookseller  to  have  seen— (very 
famous  for  the  great  and  satisfactory  par- 
ticularity  of  description  elicited  by  Bos- 
well's  anxiety  to  know  •  all  about  it. 
'*  And  pray,  sir,  what  did  he  say  was  the 
"appearance?"  "Why.  sir,  something 
"of  a  shadowy  being.")— "Goldsmith 
"told  us,  he  was  assured  by  his  brother, 
"the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also 
"had  seen  one.'*  (iii.  220.)  Boswell's 
belief  in  ghosts  receives  amusing  illustra- 
tion in  one  of  Johnson's  letters  from  the 
Hebitdes.  ''The  chapel  is  thirty-eight 
"feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  Bos- 
"well,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  ll  at 
"night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but 
"came  back  in  haste  for  fear  of  spectres," 
?ioni  Letters,  1. 173,  « 
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to.  his  Edgeware  lodfi^^^,  and 
was  some  time  busied  with  the 
Animated  Nature.  It  was  a  task 
he  worked  at  best  in  the 
country,  with  Nature  wide- 


^'•^  spread  around  him:  for 
though  a  severe  criticism  may 
point  it  out  as  the  defect  of  the 
book,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
has  too  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  mere  compilation, 
into  which  he  appears  disposed, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  admit  as 
freely  the  credulous  romance  of 
the  early  naturalists  and  tra- 
vellers, as  the  scientific  sober- 
ness of  the  great  Frenchman 
his  contemporary  whose  labours 
were  still  unfinished  while  he 
wrote,— there  are  yet,  as  I  have 
lately  said,  with  many  evidences 
of  very  careful  study  of  the  best 
of  the  scanty  authorities  then 
extant,  also  many  original  pas- 
sages of  exquisite  country  ob- 
servation in  it;  and  not  a  few  in 
which  the  grace  of  diction,  the 
choice  of  perfect  and  finely- 
finished  imagery,  the  charm  with 
which  a  poet's  fancy  is  seen 
playing  round  the  graver  truths 
of  science,  and  an  elegant  clear- 
ness and  beauty  in  the  tone  of 
reflection,  may  compare  with  his 
best  original  compositions,  in 
poetry  or  pro^e.  He  did  not  Uve 
to  see  its  reception  from  his 
contemporaries;  but  when  Tom 
Davies,  who  was  in  the  way  of 
hearing  all  kinds  of  opinions 
about  it  from  the  best  authori- 
ties, characterises  it  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  in- 
structive books  in  the  language, 


not  only  useful  to  young  minds, 
but  entertaining  to  those  who 
understand  the  subject,  which 
the  writer  certainly  did  not, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  re?- 
fleets  pretty  nearly  what  Johnson 
thought  and  said.  He  appears 
to  be  repeating  Johnson,  too, 
when  he  adds  that  *<everything 
"of  Goldsmith  seems  to  bear  the 
"magical  touch  of  an  enchanter: 
"no  man  took  less  pains,  and 
"yet  produced  so  powerful  an 
"effect:  the  great  beauty  of  his 
"composition  consists  in  a  clear, 
"copious^  and  expressive  style." 
All  this  IS  true,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  it  is  also  not  less  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  by  "not  taking 
" pains''  such  a  style  can  be  ever 
mastered.  The  pains  has  been 
taken  at  some  time  or  other,  the 
reader  may  be  sure,  and  the  skill 
to  conceal  it  is  the  secret  of  that 
exquisite  ease.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  MS.  elaborations  in 
prose  and  in  poetry  has  been 
remarked  in  a  previous  page,* 
but  though  01  course  there 
would  always  be  a  distinction 
in  this  respect  in  every  writer, 
we  must  not  sup{)ose  that  the 
amount  of  correction  or  inter- 
lineation can  always  be  taken 
to  express  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  care  and  labour.  The 
safer  inference  will  be  that  in 
proportion  as  a  subject  has 
dwelt  in  the  mind,  and  been 
thoroughly  arranged  and  well 
digested  there,  it  will  flow  forth 
clearly  at  last. 

•  Amir,  128-9. 
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Trae  ease  in  writing  comes  from  arit,  not 

chance, 
As  those  more  easfest  who  have  leftmM 

to  dance. 

He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
the  Animated  Nature y  most  char- 
acteristically, that  his  first  inten- 
tion was  to  have  given  a  sort  of 
popular  translation  and  com- 
ment on  Pliny,  but  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  M.  Buffon's  great 
work  induced  him  to  depart  from 
that  design;  "being  convinced 
"by  his  manner,  that  the  best 
**  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  to 
"write  from  our  own  feelings, 
"and  to  imitate  nature."  And 
for  proof  that  he  honestly  did 
this,  it  might  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  many  personal  charac- 
teristics and  experiences  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  from  the 
"book,  having  lately,  with  singular 
and  unexpected  pleasure,  read 
the  whole  of  it  with  that  view. 
There  are  bits  of  natural  paint- 
ing in  every  part  of  it  as  true  as 
anything  in  the  Traveller  or  De- 
serted Village,  You  perceive  at 
once  that  jie  is  as  sincerely  de- 
scribing what  he  has  actually 
seen  and  felt,  as  when,  in  either 
of  those  charming  poems,  he  lets 
you  hear  the  sweet  confusion 
**of  village  murmurs"  in  the 
country  air,  or  shows  you  the 
beauty  that  a  poet  and  lover  of 
nature  may  see  in  even  the  flat 
low  coasts  of  Holland,  "the  yel- 
**low-blossomM  vale,  the  willow- 
" tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail." 
Many  such  passages  have  m- 
cidentally  enriched  these  pages; 
and  in  others-,— such  as  the  open- 


ing chapter  on  birds  of  the  spar-* 
row  kind  (IV.  235-7),  or  that  walk 
by  the  sea-shore  (iv.  375)  in 
which  his  thoughts  turn , 
so  unaffectedly  to  Him  — ^ — 
who  is  "the  essence  of  ^'^44. 
"sublimity,"  or  where  the  change 
of  the  grub  to  the  butterfly  is  ac- 
cepted for  "a  strong  proof  that, 
"while  this  little  animal  is  raised 
"to  its  greatest  height,  we  are 
"as  yet,  in  this  world,  only  can- 
"didates  for  perfection"  (iv,  66), 
—may  be  observed  another  de- 
lightful feature  of  it,  in  its  unob- 
trusive manner  of  blending  re- 
ligious aspiration  with  natural 
description. 

Nor  is  there  any  section  of  the 
book  more  entirely  pleasing,  in 
this  personal  view,  than  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  orni- 
thological division  of  its  subject. 
With  manifest  dehght  the  theme 
inspires  its  writer  as  he  begins 
to  talk  of  the  "beautifuland 
"loquacious  race  of  animals  that 
"embellish  our  forests,  amuse 
"  our  walks,  and  exclude  solitude 
"from  our  most  shady  retire- 
"ments.  From  these  man  has 
"nothing  to  fear;  their  pleasures, 
"their  desires,  and  even  their 
"animosities,  may  serve  to  en- 
"  liven  the  general  picture  of  na- 
"ture,  and  give  harmony  to 
"meditation.  ...  No  part  of  na- 
"ture  appears  destitute  of  in- 
" habitants.  The  woods,  the 
"waters,  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
"have  tiieir  respective  tenants; 
"while  the  yielding  air,  and 
"  those  tracts  of  seeming  space 
*Vhere  man  never  can  ascend, 
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''are  also  passed  through  by 
'^multitudes  of  the  most  beauti- 
"ful  beings  of  the  creation, 


"The  return  of  spring  is 
"  '-  "the  beginning  of  plea- 
iEt.44.  "sure.  Those  vital  spirits 
"which  seemed  locked  up  dur- 
"ing  the  winter,  then  begin  to 
"expand;  vegetables  and  insects 
"supply  abundance  of  food;  and 
**the  bird  having  more  than  a 
"sufficiency  for  its  own  sub- 
"sistence,  is  impelled  to  trans- 
"fuse  life  as  well  as  to  lyiaintain 
"it.  Those  warblings,  which  had 
"been  hushed  during  the  colder 
"seasons,  now  begin  to  animate 
"the  fields;  every  grove  and 
"bush  resounds  with  the  chal- 
"lenge  of  anger,  or  the  call  of 
"^urement.  This  delightful 
"concert  of  the  grove,  which  is 
"so  much  admired  by  man,  is  no 
"way  studied  for  his  amusement 
"it  is  usually  the  call  of  the  male 
"to  the  female;  his  efforts  to 
"soothe  her  during  the  times  of 
"incubation:  or  it  is  a  challenge 
"  between  two  males,  fortheaffec- 
"  tions  of  some  common  favourite. 
"...  We  must  not  take  our  idea 
"  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  birds 
"from  observing  the  poultry  in 
"our  yards,  whose  freedom  is 
"abridged,  and  whose  manners 
"are  totally  corrupted  by  slavery, 
"We  must  look  for  it  in  our 
"fields  and  our  forests,  where 
"nature  continues  in  unadul 
"terated    simplicity.*'*      Who 

*  AfUm,  Nat  rr,  1-17,  and  see  238-243 
245;  especially,  on  the  latter  pave,  some 
nrettily-translat^d  lines  from  me  Spec- 


does  not  believe  the  reluctance 
with  which  Goldsmith  describes 
himself  quitting  that  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  creation?  "These 
"splendid  inhabitants  of  air 
"possess  all  those  qualities  that 
"can  soothe  the  heart  and 
"cheer  the  fancy.  The  brightest 
"colours,  the  roundest  forms, 
"the  most  active  manners,  and 
"the  sweetest  music.  In  sending 
"the  imagination  in  pursuit  of 
"these,  in  following  them  to  the 
"chirping  grove,  the  screaming 
"precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep, 
"the  mind  naturally  lost  the 
"sense  of  its  own  situation,  and, 
"attentive  to  their  little  sports, 
"almost  forgot  the  Task  of  de- 
"  scribing  them.  Innocently  to 
"amuse  the  imagination  in  this 
"dream  of  life  is  wisdom  .  • 
"every  rank  and  state  of  man- 
"kind  may  find  something  to 
"imitate  in  those  delightful 
"songsters,  and  we  may  not  only 
"employ  the  time,  but  mend  our 
"lives  by  the  contemplation.*'* 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark 
a  certain  subdued  sadness  in 
this  passage,  and  to  that  word 
Task  will  give  the  significance 
which  Goldsmith  by  printing  it 
in  capitals  intended  it  should 
have.  Infinitely  might  such  ex- 
tracts, fresh  as  the  sunmierfields 
and  sunshine,  be  prolonged; 
and  let  me  add  that  Goldsnuth's 
intense  love  for  all  living  crea- 
tures is  but  another  form  of  his 
worship  of  nature.  Nothing 
moves  his  indignation  so  strongly 
as  any  cruelty  practised  against 
•  Anim.  Nat,  iv.  426-7. 
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them.  His  remarks  in  this  sec- 
tion of  his  book,  on  artificial 
moulting  (iv.  14),  on  the  manner 
of  trainmg  hawks  (94),  on  the 
sadness  of  caged  birds  (261), 
simply  express  the  spirit  which 
rouses  him  always  against  every 
form  of  cruelty  or  pain.  There 
is  a  touching  passage  (n.  203-6) 
on  that  "humble  useful  crea- 
"ture,"  the  ass,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  my  uncle 
Toby  himself.  And  who  may 
resist  the  quaint  kindly  humour 
with  which  he  celebrates  another 
domestic  creature  equally  ser- 
viceable and  equally  despised? 
Winding  up  a  laughable  state- 
ment of  the  absurdities  of  the 
gander  with  the  sly  remark  that 
"it  is  probable  there  is  not  a 
"more  respectable  animal  on 
^^earXh—^agoosff"  he  thus  con- 
tinues of  the  latter:  "I  feel  my 
"oblicjations  to  this  animal  every 
**wora  I  write;  for,  however  de- 
**ficient  a  man's  head  may  be, 
**his  pen  is  nimble  enough  upon 
*' every  occasion:  it  is  happy  in- 
"deed  for  us,  that  it  requires  no 
"great  effort  to  put  it  in  motion" 
(IV.  408).  Very  touching,  too,  is 
the  anecdote  he  relates  of  the 
she-fox  and  her  cub  (m.  49), 
which  "happened  while  I  was 
**  writing  this  history,*'  and  to 
which  he  again  refers  in  another 
passage.  And  it  is  the  same 
humane  feeling  which  elicits  his 
disapproval  of  all  efforts,  how- 
ever mgenious  or  laborious,  to 
bring  animals  "under  the  tram- 
"mels  of  human  education.  It 
<*may,"  he  admits  of  the  animal 


so  taught,  "be  an  admirable  ob- 
"ject  for  human  curiosity,  but  is 
"very  little  advanced  by  all  its 
"learning  in  the  road  to 
"its  own  felicity"  (in.  289).  -^^— 
Nor  is  his  pity  or  sym-  '^'•44. 
pathy  less  strongly  moved  for 
poor  little  human  children  sub- 
jected prematurely  to  an  intel- 
lectual torture  for  which  their 
faculties  are  equally  unprepared, 
"I  have  seen  many  a  littfe  phi- 
"losophical  martyr  whom  I 
"wished,  but  was  unable,  to  re- 
"lieve"  (I.  396). 

Were  it  but  for  the  humanity 
and  beauty  of  such  passages 
alone,  then,  this  Animated  Nature 
must  surely  always  be  considered 
as  a  surprising  specimen  of  task- 
work, and  a  most  happy  piece 
of  imitation  of  nature;  allowance 
being  made  for  the  circirai- 
stances  in  which  its  drudgery  was 
undergone,  and  which  the  course 
his  necessities  now  obliged  him 
to  take  did  not  tend  to  relieve. 
"I  have  taxed  my  scanty  cir- 
"cumstances  in  procuring  books 
"which  are  on  the  subject  of  all 
"others  the  most  expensive^" 
was  a  touchmg  confession  he  did 
not  scruple  to  make  in  the  pre- 
face he  did  not  live  to  see  pre- 
fixed to  the  work.  Pressed  and 
hunted  in  other  ways  already  by 
such  "scanty  circumstances,"  he 
now  induced  Griffin  to  advance 
him  what  remained  to  be  paid 
upon  the  copyright;  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  and  executed 
the  assignment  in  June ;  and  had 
then  received  and  paid  away  the 
whole   eight  hundred   guineas^ 
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while  upwards  of  a  third  of  his 
labour  remained  still  unper- 
formed. 

^  Nor  was  this  all.  He  had 
'■  involved  himself  in  an 
^^^^-  undertaking  to  Newbery 
to  supply  another  tale  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  some  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  unre- 
deemed promise  was  made;  and 
a  portion  of  a  tale  submitted  to 
the  publisher  had  lately  been 
returned  with  intimation  of  dis- 
approval. It  appears  to  have 
been  a  narrative  version  of  the 
plot  of  the  Good-natured  Man^  and 
on  that  ground  objected  to.  So 
much  was  long  remembered  by 
Miss  Mary  Homeck,  to  whom, 
and  to  her  sister,  Goldsmith 
afterwards  read  such  chapters  as 
he  had  written;*  and  it  may  be 
worth  stating  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  which  HazUtt  heard 
from  Mrs.  Gwyn  herself  in 
Northcote's  painting-room,  that 
Southey  notices  in  his  Omniana 
a  fraud  he  supposes  to  have 
been  practised  on  Goldsmith's 
reputation  in  France,  by  the  an- 
nouncement, in  a  list  of  books  at 
the  end  of  a  volume  published  in 
the  year  of  his  death,  of  a  trans- 
lation from  the  English  entitled 

*  **I  have  been  informed  by  the  lady 
"  who  requested  a  lock  of  his  hair  before 
"interment,  that  he  once  read  to  her 
**  several  chapters  of  a  novel  in  manu- 
" script  which  he  had  in  contemplation; 
"  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  now 
"irrecoverably  lost."  Northcote's  Life  of 
Reynolds,  i.  827.  "Goldsmith  had  begun 
"another  novel,  of  which  he  read  the 
"first  chapter  to  the  Miss  Hornecks  a 
"little  while  before  his  death."  North- 
w%^'^(kiW99r9(nU(m8, 169, 


^^  Histoire  de  Francois  Wills ^  ou  U 
"  Triomphe  de  la  Bienfaisai^a,  p€tr 
^^Vauteur  du  Ministre  de  Wak^ld. " 
It  is  suggested  that  this  niay 
have  been  the  incomplete  chap- 
ters left  by  Goldsmith,  thought 
unworthy  of  publication  here, 
concluded  by  some  inferior  hand, 
and  sold  to  the  French  market; 
but  the  account  I  have  received 
of  the  English  original  quite  ex- 
cludes the  possibilitv  of  Gold- 
smith's having  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  ♦ 

Another  labour  that  occupied 
Goldsmith  in  the  Edgeware  cot- 
tage was  the  abridgment  of  his 
Roman  History;  and  this  was 
probably  the  time  when  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  lighten  his 
various  toil  by  means  of  ex- 
traneous assistance.  Exceptions 
may  of  course  be  stated  to  every 
rule,  but  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  writers  of  the  best  style  are 

*  "I  read  that  History  of  Frands 
"  WfZte,  or  the  Triumph  of  Benwoienc^,** 
writes  Mr.  Browning  to  me,  "some 
"twenty  years  ago:  a  miserable,  two- 
" volume,  twaddling  story  of  a  sort  of 
"  orphan, — ».  e.  Wills ,  whom  his  maiden 
"aunt, — i.e.  Benevolence  Triumphant, 
"  brings  up  against  the  opposition  of  her 
"kindred;  he  proving  a  scapegrace,  and 
"  she  gracious  to  . .  not  the  end ;  for ,  at 
"the  decline  of  her  life,  and  a  good  way 
"in  the  second  volume,  Benevolence 
"marries  some  stingy  Scotch  CM>t<^ 
"  Mflcsomething ,  and  instantly  turns  as 
"stingy  as  he,  or  worse— dissecting  the 
"fiints  he  only  skinnod— till  the  very 
"last  of  all,  of  the  life  and  volume  to- 
"gether,  when  Benevolence  does  indeed 
"  triumph ,  in  her  return  to  the  old  way. 
"So  the  poor  author  intended:  whereas, 
"you  see,  the  devil  and  Captain  Mac  so 
"managed  that  Malevolence  triumphed 
"with  a  vengeance,  in  giving  the  pater- 
"  nity  of  the  book  to  Ooldsmitb ! "  (^.J 
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generally  the  least  able  to  find 
any  relief  in  dictating  to  others. 
**  When  Doctor  Goldsmith,"  says 
the  kindly  biographer  of  the 
good  Jonas  Hanway,  "to  relieve 
"himself  from  the  labour  of  writ- 
hing, engaged  an  amanuensis, 
*^he  found  himself  incapable  of 
** dictation;  and  after  eyeing  each 
"other  some  time,  unable  to 
"proceed,  the  Doctor  put  a 
"guinea  in  his  hand,  and  sent 
"him  away:  but  it  was  not  so 
"with  Mr.  Hanway;  he  could 
"compose  faster  than  any  person 
"could  write."*  No  doubt;  nor 
was  such  information  as  Mr.  Han- 
way had  to  contribute  at  all 
likely  to  be  the  worse  for  his 
fast  composition,  whereas  Gold- 
smith perhaps  eyed  his  wonder- 
ing amanuensis  all  the  more 
wistfully  and  silently  because  of 
a  misgiying  connected  with  the 
somewhat  scant  information  to 
be  then  and  there  imparted. 
Still,  of  his  historical  taskwork 
it  is  to  be  said  quite  as  truly  as 
of  the  delightful  Animated  Nature, 
that  such  defects  of  imperfect 
research  as  it  exhibited  were 
counterbalanced  by  simplicity  of 
diction,  a  lucid  beauty  of  narra- 
tion, and  unaffectedness  of  style ; 
and  that  schoolboys  have  more 
profited  by  the  one  than  lost  by 
the  other.  Johnson  said,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  would  make  a 
very  fine  natural  history  book, 
though,  if  he  could  distinguish  a 
cow  from  a  horse,  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  extent  of  his 

*  Pugh's  Jfemar&a&fe  Occwrr^Hws  in  the 
JUfe  ofJwMt  Mmwm^,  Esq.  223-224. 


scientific  knowledge;  and  the 
same  will  have  to  be  said  of  his 
other  history  books,  even  though 
his  generalhistorical  know-  ^ 
ledge  should  be  measured  -^ — 
by  the  anecdote  of  Gib-  ■^^44. 
bon's  visit  to  him  in  the  Temple 
some  few  months  hence,  when, 
he  looked  up  from  the  manu- 
script of  his  Grecian  History  which 
he  happened  to  be  writing,  asked 
of  his  scholarly  visitor  the  name 
of  the  Indian  king  who  gave 
Alexander  so  much  trouble,  and, 
on  Gibbon  facetiously  answer- 
ing Montezuma  i  gravely  wrote  it 
down. 

But  his  ignorance  in  this  and 
other  respects  I  have  shown  to 
be  absurdly  overstated.  The 
purse  he  had  so  often  to  take 
out  was  not  so  often  empty. 
What  Johnson  says  may  be  true 
of  the  few  last  years  of  his  life, . 
that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  fill  his 
mind  with  knowledge;  that, 
transplanting  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  it  did  not  settle,  and 
so  he  could  not  tell  what  was  in 
his  own  books; — but  this  should 
be  limited  by  those  years  of  his 
life,  judged  by  the  distractions 
which  then  beset  him,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  admission 
which  Johnson  did  not  omit,  that 
the  world  had  taught  him  know- 
ledge where  books  had  not;  that 
whatever  he  wrote,  he  did  better 
than  any  other  man  could  do; 
that  he  well  deserved  his  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that 
every  year  he  lived  he  would 
have  deserved  it  bettipr,*    It  is 

♦  Bosmtt;  vir.  96, 
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astonishing  how  many  thoughts, 

familiar  now  as  household  words, 

originated  with  Goldsmith,  *  even 

,         to  the  famous  saying  that 

— it  was  not  so  much  to  ex- 

^^44-  press  as  to  conceal  our 
wants  that  lan^age  had  been 
given  us;**  while,  loose  and  ill- 

*  Who  has  not  laughed  at  Sheridan^s 
remark  to  his  son,  on  the  latter  propos- 
ing to  descend  a  coal-pit  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  saying  he  had  done  so,  which 
Bean  Tibbs  anticipated  in  his  remark  to 
the  man  who  wonld  ha^  Justified  the 
lai^  price  he  demanded  for  a  seat  to  see 
the  coronation?  "What  you  can  bring 
"away  is  the  pleasure  of  haying  it  to  say 
"that  yon  saw  the  coronation."  "Blast 
"  me ! "  cries  Tibbs ,  "  if  that  be  aU ,  there 
'*is  no  need  of  paying  for  that,  since  I  am 
"resolved  to  have  that  pleasure,  whether 
'*  I  am  there  or  no  I "    Letter  cv. 

*•  Already  referred  to  ^i.  155).  The 
maxim  is  Jack  Bpindle^s ;  "  that  he  who 
**  best  knows  how  to  keep  his  necessities 
"private,  is  the  most  likely  person  to 
"have  them  redressed ;  and  that  the  true 
"use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express 
"our  wants  as  to  conceal  them."  But 
the  original  of  this  thought,  which  Tal- 
leyrand turned  to  such  profligate  use  in 
hU  maxim  that  speech  was  given  to  man 
to  conceal  his  thoughts,  has  been  traced 
to  a  fine  passage  in  the  sermons  of  South. 
"It  is  looked  upon,"  says  that  noble 
preacher,  "as  a  great  piece  of  weakness 
"  and  unfitness  for  business  (forsooth)  for 
"a  man  to  be  so  clear  and  open,  as  really 
'*to  think  not  only  what  he  says  but 
"what  he  swears:  and  when  he  makes 
"any  promise  to  have  the  least  intent  of 
"performing  it. . .  What  between  French 
"fashions  and  Italian  dissimulations,  the 
"  old  generous  English  spirit  which  here- 
'*tofore  made  this  nation  so  great  in  the 
''eyes  of  all  the  world  round  about  it, 
"seems  utterly  lost  and  extinct;  and  we 
'*are  degenerated  into  a  mean,  sharking, 
'*&llacious,  undermining  way  of  con- 
'*  verse ;  there  being  a  snare  and  a  trepan 
"almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and 
« every  action  we  see.  Men  speak  with 
"designs  of  mischief,  and  therefore  they 
"speak  in  theMaric.  In  short,  this  seems  to 
•*  be  the  true,  inward  Jndgmtnt  of  all  our 


considered  as  much  of  his  phi- 
losophy occasionally  is,  his  jEs- 
says  and  Citizen  ^  the  World  con- 
tain views  of  life  and  economy, 
political  and  social,  which  for 
subtlety  and  truth  Burke  never 
surpassed,  nor  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  of  Adam  Smith  himself. 
To  that  fragmentary  way  of  writ- 
ing, the  resource  of  his  days  of 
poverty,  his  present  narrow  ne- 
cessities seemed  again  to  have 
driven  him  back;  for,  besides  the 
Edgeware  labours  just  named, 
the  latest  of  the  Essays  in  the 
collection  which  now  bears  that 
title  were  written  in  the  present 
year.  They  appeared  in  a  new 
magazine,  started  by  his  ac- 
quaintance Captain  (so  called, 
but  strictly  Lieutenant)  Thomp- 
son* and  other  members  of  the 

"politick  sages,  that  speech  was  given 
"  to  the  ordiniury  sort  of  men  whereby  to 
**  communicate  their  mind;  but  to  wise 
"men,  whereby  to  conceal  it."  Which 
Young,  speaking  of  precisely  the  same 
court  inflaences,  afterwards  condensed 
into  this  couplet: 

"Where  Nature^s  end  of  language  is  de- 
clined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their 

mind." 
*  For  an  account  of  Thompson,  who, 
through  Garrick^s  interest  with  LK>rd 
Sandwich  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  ob- 
tained a  command,  and  died  a  Com- 
modore off  the  coast  of  Africa,  see  Qcw, 
Cor,  I.  402,  and  Percival  Stockdale's 
Memoirs ,  ii.  26-8.  As  I  may  probably  not 
again  refer  to  this  latter  book,  I  here 
mention  an  affecting  remark  of  John- 
son^s  recorded  in  it  which  may  help  to 
make  us  very  tolerant  of  whatever  occa- 
sional harshnesses  have  been  attributed 
to  him  here  or  elsewhere.  The  subject 
of  drinking  being  mentioned,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  wondering  what  pleasure  men 
could  take  in  matdng  beasts  of  them- 
f elves,  Johnson  replied  that  very  stron(( 
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old  Wednesday-club:  and  com- 
prised a  highly  humorous  paper 
of  imaginary  Scotch  marnages, 
for  which  he  stole  some  sen- 
tences from  the  Landlady  in  the 
Good-naiured  Man;  a  whimsical 
narrative  of  a  noted  sleep- 
walker; a  gracefully-written  no- 
tice of  Shenstone's  Leasow.es, 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  kind 
thoughtful  poet;*  and  a  capital 
attack,  as  full  of  good-humour 
as  of  hard  hitting,  on  the  senti- 
mental school  of  comedy. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Puppets  at  Drury-Lane  and  Elsewhere; 
1772. 

The  resolute  attack  on  senti- 
mental   comedy   which   I   have 

indacements  existed  to  such  excess,  '^  for 
*^he  who  makes  a  beast  of  himself  get? 
"rid  of  the  pain  of  being  a  man.*'  (n. 
109.)  On  another  occasion,  however,  in 
the  year  before  Goldsmith's  death,  he 
gare  a  happier  tnm  to  the  same  subject. 
The  passage  is  as  curious  and  charac- 
teristic as  anything  Boswell  has  pre- 
served for  us.  "Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
**  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ances- 
"  tors  was  owing  to  the  change  from  ale 
"to  wine.  I  remember,  he  added ,  when 
"all  the  decent  people  in  Lichfield  got 
** drunk  every  night,  and  were  not  the 
"worse  thought  of.  Ale  was  cheap,  so 
"you  pressed  strongly.  When  a  man 
"must  bring  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  is  not 
"in  such  haste.  ...  I  remember  when 
"people  in  England  changed  a  shirt  only 
**  Quce  a  week :  a  Pandour ,  when  he  gets 
"&  shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last. 
"Formeriy,  good  tradesmen  had  no  fire 
"|>ut  in  the  kitchen;  never  in  the  pa^r- 
"iour,  eicept  on  Sunday.  My  father, 
"■who  was  amagistrate  of  Lichfield,  lived 
"-thus.  They  never  began  to  have  a  fire 
"in  the  parlour,  but  on  leaving  off  busi- 
"  ness ,  or  some  great  revolution  of  their 
"life."    JB/>8.  IV.  55-6. 

*  See  (wtSi  I.  p,  125. 
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traced  to  Goldsmith's  hand  in  the 
new  magazine,  showed  chiefly 
his  own  renewed  anxieties  in  the 
direction  of  the  stage.  An- 
other   successful   venture 


there  was  indeed  become  ^^44- 
almost  his  only  hope,  in.  the 
desperate  distress  to  which  he 
appeared  to  be  verging ;  yet  the 
old  fears  had  been  interposed  by 
Colman,  on  the  old  hackneyed 
ground.  The  comedy  of  which 
the  first  draft  had  been  com- 
pleted the  year  before,  and  which' 
in  the  interval  had  been  re-cast 
and  strengthened,  was  now  tn 
the  hands  of  the  Covent-garden 
manager;  whose  .  tedious  sus- 
pended judgments  made  Gold- 
smith long  for  even  Garrick's 
tender  mercies.  Indeed  he  had 
no  present  reason  to  think  that 
the  Drury-lane  manager  would 
not  have  treated  him  with  un- 
usual consideration,  if  his  pre- 
vious promise  had  not  bound  him 
to  the  other  house ;  for  the  recent ' 
good  understanding  between . 
them  continued,  and  is  observ- 
able in  many  little  incidents  of 
the  time.  The  libellers  who 
knew  Garrick's  weakness,  for  ex- 
ample, now  assailed  him  through 
the  side  of  Goldsmith ;  and  not 
only  was  the  latter  accused  of" 
harbouring  low  writers  busied- 
in  abusing  his  new  ally"*^  (which ' 

*  A  correspondent  who  signs  himself 
"D.  W— s,"  writes  on  the  2nd  Oct.  1772 
to  warn  Garrick  that  a  very  bitter  letter  j 
against  him,  just  published  by  Bladon, 
had  been  written  by  a  young,  man  who  Is 
making   himself  known   as  a  first-rate  - 
genius.    "1  who  know  your  merits  a«  ' 
"well  as  your  faults,  would  wish  yjO^  ' 
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Garrick   had   sense   enough  to 

laugh  at),  but  Kenrick  accused 

them  both  of  conspiring  against 

himself,  and  taunted  the 

'-  Drury-lane  manager  with 

-^t-  44-  iiis  new  literary  favourites. 
"My.  literary  favourites,"  Gar- 
rick cleverly  retorted,  "are  men 
"of  the  greatest  honour  and 
"genius  in  this  nation,  and  have 
"all  had  the  honour,  with  myself, 
"of  being  particularly  abused  ^ 
**yM*,  Your  pretence  of  my  hav- 
**ing,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor 
"Goldsmith  and  others,  abused 
*'you  in  the  Morning  Chronicle ^  1 
*'most  solemnly  protest  is  false; 
"nay  more,  I  never  saw  such 
"abuse,  or  heard  of  it,  till  within 
"this  hour."*    That  still  he  has 

"would  take  method  to  undeceive  this 
"young  man.  His  ears  are  always  filled 
"with  accounts  of  your  viUany.  His 
"name  is  Williams;  he  is  intimate  at 
"  Captain  Pye's.  (roldsmith  Iluows  him, 
"  and  I  have  seen  him  go  into  Johnson's, 
"  but  perhaps  it  was  for  music.  Rice,  the 
"instructor  of  English,  was  with  liim  last 
"night  in  the  front  box  of  Drury-lane, 
"and  they  seemed  very  intimate."  Qar- 
rick  Correspondence  f  i.  487.  What  makes 
the  signature  of  this  letter  rather  curious 
is  the  fact  that  John  Kemble  has  written 
on  his  copy  of  the  Letter  to  Oairick  al- 
luded to  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
the  name  of  David  Williams  as  its  writer. 
For  a  memoir  of  Williams,  see  (Jhaltn&rs, 
and  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1»16.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Literary  Fund.  (1852.) 
See  also,  for  an  episode  in  (i^arrick's  lite 
highly  creditable  to  him,  in  which  Wil- 
liams plays  an  important  part,  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald's   Life   of  Oar  rick,   ii.  349-57. 

(mo.) 

♦  Qarrick  Correspondence,  ii.  341.  In  the 
same  letter  Garrick  tells  Kenrick:  **Sir, 
**I  would  have  honoured  you  by  giving 
"the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  if  you 
"could  (as  Shakespeare  says)  have 
''screwed  your  courage  to  the  sticking 
.''place,  to  have  taken  it." 


hi$  laugh  against  Goldsmith 
seems  a5o  obvious  enough,  but 
it  is  all  in  good-humour.  A  little 
before  this  date  Richard  Burke 
was  writing  to  him  from  Grenada, 
to  which  after  more  than  one 
"absence"  in  London  he  was 
again  returned,  and  after  per- 
petrating a  bad  joke  which  he 
protests  he  thinks  witty,  "Let 
*' Goldsmith,"  he  adds,  "when 
"he  comes  from  France,  be  the 
judge.  I  hope  that  he  will  not 
"leave  his  poetry  there:  let  him 
"bring  home  as  many  French 
"airs  as  he  pleases;  I  wbuld  have 
"his  song  continue  to  be  plain 
"English.  His  poetry  is  all  1  can 
"now  have  a  concern  in;  half 
"the  convex  world  intrudes  be- 
"tween  me  and  his  old  or  new 
"acquired  accomplishments  of 
"any  other  kind.''*  And  far 
better  would  Garrick  have  em- 
ployed himself  in  giving  Gold- 
smith practical  proof,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  new  comedy,  of  the 
new  interest  in  him  wliich  his 
Correspondence  Xhws  evinces,  than 
in  pursuing  that  labour  of  man- 
agement which  just  now  un- 
luckily engaged  him,  and  ex- 
cluded every  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
of  Garrick's  life  was  conunitted 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  He  had 
of  late,  needlessly  suspecting  a 
failure  in  his  own  continued 
powers  of  attraction,  greatly 
overdone  the  ornamental  part  of 
his  scenery**  and  general  man- 

*  Qar.  Correspondence,  i.  401-2. 
**  I  have  before  me  such  a  pleasant  an" 
published  letter  from  the  great  paint«r 
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agement;  but  this  was  a  venial 
fault.  I  refer  to  a  graver  tres- 
pass on  good  taste,  which  threw 
into  the  shadow  all  former  like 

Oainsborough  remonstrating  with  him 
on  this  point,  and  altogether  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer,  that  I  think  it 
worth  subjoining,  postscript  and  all.  In 
deed,  in  the  postscript,  containing  alia- 
sion  to  the  fine  portrait  of  Garrick  which 
Gainsborough  had  lately  painted,  some 
will  probably  find  the  principal  reason 
why  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  written. 
"Sunday  Mobnisg  (1772).  My  Dear 
"Sm,  When  the  streets  are  paved  with 
"Brilliants,  and  the  skies  made  of  Rain- 
"bows,  I  suppose  you'll  be  contented 
"and  satisfied  with  red,  blue,  and  vel- 
"low.  It  appears  to  me  that  Fashion, 
"let  it  consist  of  false  or  true  taste ,  will 
"  have  its  run  like  a  runaway  horse ;  for 
"when  eyes  and  ears  are  thoroughly  de- 
"  bauched  by  glare  and  noise,  the  return- 
"ing  to  modest  truth  will  seem  very 
"gloomy  for  a  time;  and  I  know  you  are 
"  cursedly  puzzled  how  to  make  this  re- 
"  treat,  without  putting  out  your  lights  and 
"losing  the  advantage  of  all  our  new  dis- 
"  coverios  of  transparent  painting,  &c.  &c. 
" — how  to  satisfy  your  tawdry  friends 
"whilst  you  steal  back  into  the  mild 
"  evening  gleam  and  quiet  middle  term. 
"m  tell  you,  my  sprightly  Genius,  how 
"this  is  to  be  done.  Maintain  all  your 
"light,  but  spare  the  poor  abused  colors 
"till  the  eye  rests  and  recovers.  Keep 
"up  your  music  by  supplying  the  place 
"of  iVotM  by  more  sound,  more  harmony 
"and  more  tune,  and  split  that  cursed 
"Fife  and  Drum.  Whatever  so  great  a 
"Genius  as  Mr.  Garrick  may  say  or  do  to 
"support  our  false  taste,  he  must  feel  the 
"truth  of  what  I  am  now  saying,  that 
"neither  our  Plays,  Paintings,  or  Music 
"are  any  longer  real  works  of  invention, 
"but  the  abuse  of  Nature's  lights  and 
"what  has  already  been  invented  in 
"  former  times.  Adieu  my  dear  Friend. 
"Any  commands  to  Bath.  —  T.  G.  A 
"  word  to  the  wise ;  if  you  let  your  Por- 
"  trait  hang  up  so  high  only  to  consult 
"your  Room,  it  never  can  look  without 
"a  hardness  of  countenance,  and  the 
"painting  flat;  it  was  calculated  for 
"  breast-high,  and  will  never  have  it^  ef- 
*'f<9ct  or  likeness  otherwid%." 


transgressions.  He  had,  in  other 
years,  made  many  foul  assaults 
upon  Shakespeare  in  the  way  of 
stage  adaptation;  without 

scruple    he    had    turned '- 

plays  into  operas,  and  -^'•44- 
comedies  into  farces;  he  had 
professed  to  conreqt  the  trash  of 
Davenant,  Gibber,  and  Tate  with 
quite  as  doleful  trash  of  his  own ; 
he  had  profaned  the  affecting 
catastrophe  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
made  a  pantomime  of  the  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dreamy  and  given 
what  Bishop  Warburton  had  the 
bad  taste  to  call  "an  elegant 
"form  to  that  monstrous  com- 
" position"  the  Winter's  Tale;— 
but  he  did  not  achieve  his  master- 
stroke till  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  when  he  produced 
Hamlet  with  Alterations,  This  he 
very  justly  characterised  as  the 
most  imprudent  thing  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life;  but  having 
sworn,  as  he  says,  not  to  leave 
the  stage  till  he  had  "rescued 
"that  noble  play  from  all  the 
"rubbish  of  the  fifth  act,"  *  he 
had  cleared  off  the  rubbish  in  a 
way  that  M.  de  Voltaire  himself, 
who  doubtless  suggested  it, 
might  have  envied.  The  Grave- 
diggers  were  gone,  Osrick  was 
gone,  Yorick  was  gone;  and 
Hamlet  had  come  back  from 
England  such  a  very  tiger,  that 
anybody  hearing  his  ohs  and  ahs^ 
his  startling  exclamations  and 
furious  resolves,  would  have 
taken  him  for  Gibber's  Richard. 
More  deplorable  than  all,  men 

*  See   his  Memorandum   to  Sir  W* 
Young;  6^tcil;  Corrtspondeixct,  n.  126. 
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of  wit  and  knowledge  were  found 
to  second  this  mountebank  out- 
rage; and  even  George  Steevens 
1772  (^^  ^^  difficult  to  believe  he 
was  not  laughing  at  Gar- 


-^^.44.  j.j^|^  j^g  Yie  laughed  at 
everybody)  recommended  that 
the  omissions  should  be  thrown 
into  a  farce,  to  be  acted  im- 
mediately after  the  tragedy.* 
But  though  the  stage  was  de- 
graded by  this  absurdity  for 
eight  years,  its  author  never 
dared  to  print  it,  for  "it  was 
"greatly  disliked  by  the  mil- 
"lion,"  says  Mr.  Victor  the 
prompter,  "who  love  Shake- 
"speare  with  all  his  glorious  ab- 
" surdities,  and  will  not  suffer  a 
"bold  intruder  to  cut  him  up." 
Not  long  before,  Foote  had  pro- 
posed a  parody  on  the  Stratford 
Ode   in    which  a    fellow   to    re- 

E resent  the  nation  should  do 
omage  to  Garrick,  reverentially 
repeating  "A  nation's  taste  de- 
"pends  on  you,  perhaps  a  na- 
"tion's  virtue    too;"    to    which 

*  "This  play  of  Shakespeare,  in  par- 
"  ticular ,"  he  has  the  cool  impertinence 
to  write,  "resembles  a  lookingr-glass  ex- 
"  posed  for  sale,  which  reflects  alternately 
"the  funeral  and  the  puppet-show,  the 
"venerable  beggar  soliciting  charity, 
"and  the  blackguard  rascal  picking  a 
"pocket,"  And  again:  "I  cannot  answer 
"for  our  good  friends  in  the  gallery. 
"You  had  better  throw  what  remains  of 
"the  piece  into  a  farce,  to  appear  im- 
"  mediately  afterwards.  No  foreigner 
"who  should  happen  to  be  present  at  the 
"exhibition,  would  ever  believe  it  was 
"formed  out  of  the  loppings  and  ex- 
"crescences  of  the  tragedy  itself.  You 
"may  entitle  it.  The  Orave  Dtggers;  mth 
"the  pleannnt  ffutnomrs  of  Osrtck,  the 
**  Danish  Macarotii."  Oarrick  Correspond- 
0nee,  i.  451-452. 


Garrick  should  graciously  answer 
"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! "  Bamla 
with  Alterations  now  justified  that 
witty  malice;  Murphy's  parody* 
fairly  turned  the  laugh  against 
its  author;  and  he  had  better 
never  have  gone  to  France,  or 
heard  the  name  of  M.  de  Vol- 
taire. 

France  had  this  year,  in  Burke, 
a  visitor  from  a  more  real  stage; 
yet  who  brought  back  such 
visions  of  the  court  he  had  seen 
at  Versailles,  and  of  the  young 
dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  as 
mignt  better  have  become  one 
of  Garrick's  enchanted  palaces 
than  that  hideous  mockery  of 
the  Trianon.**  He  saw  little 
but  an  age  of  chivalry  extant 
still,  where  something  should 
have  been  visible  to  him  of  an 
age  of  starvation  and  retribu- 
tion; and,  through  the  glittering 
formal  state  that  surrounded  the 
pomp  of  Louis  the  well-beloved, 
not  a  shadow  of  the  antic 
Hunger,  mocking  the  state  and, 
grinning  at  the  pomp,  would 
seem  to  have  revealed  itself  to 
Edmund  Burke.  "Beautiful," 
says  Carlyle,  in  his  immortal 
History,  "beautiful  if  seen  from 
"afar,  resplendent  like  a  sun; 
"seen  near  at  hand,  a  mere  sun's 
"atmosphere,  hiding  darkness, 

*  See  Foot,  Life,  256-74. 
*♦  "Mr.  Burke  is  returned  from  Paris, 
"where  he  was  so  much  the  mode  that, 
"happening  to  dispute  with  the  phi- 
"  losophers ,  it  grew  the  fashion  to  be 
"Christians.  St.  Patrick  himself  fllA 
"not  make  more  converts."  '  Walpcify 
Letters  to  Lady  Ossory,  1.  54.  March  11,  , 
1773. 
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**  confused  ferment  of  ruin  I '^ 
Sixteen  years  earlier,  Goldsmith 
had  seen  it  near  at  hand:  and 
now  he  and  Burke  were  together 
on  his  friend's  return,  and  to- 
gether visited  an  exhibition  in 
the  Haymarket  which  had  in  it 
about  as  much  reality  as  that 
Versailles  show.  This  was  The 
Puppets  in  Panton-street.  Great 
was  the  celebrity  of  these 
small,  well-pulled,  ingenious  per- 
formers; for  nobody  could  detect 
the  wires.  Burke  praised  the 
dexterity  of  one  puppet  in  par- 
ticular, who  tossed  a  pike  with 
military  precision;  and  "Psha!" 
remarked  Goldsmith  with  some 
warmth,  "I  can  do  it  better  my- 
"self.'*  Boswell  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  was  seriously 
jealous  of  the  so  famous  fan- 
toccini!*   "He  went  home  with 

*  Cradock,  who  says  he  was  with  Gold- 
smith at  the  puppet-show,  implies  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  joke ;  that  every- 
body was  speaking  in  exaggerated  phrase 
of  the  puppets,  and  that  Goldsmith 
simply  took  his  part  iu  the  solemn  fun. 
Memotrs,  1.  232.  In  a  later  volume  (iv. 
280)  he  adds,  **Dr.  Goldsmith  spoke  most 
**  highly  of  the  performance  in  Panton- 
*' street,  and  talked  about  bringing  out  a 
*'  comedy  of  his  own  there  in  ridicule.*' 
The  reader  will  of  course  remark  that 
this  is  no  contradiction  of  Bosweirs 
story.  It  is  presumable  that  Cradook 
was  not  present  on  the  night  of  Burke's 
visit,  or  he  would  have  named  him;  and 
of  course  Goldsmith  may  have  visited 
the  puppets  many  times,  indeed  Murphy 
Has  given  a  not  materially  diflferent  ver- 
sion of  the  story ,  as  related  to  liim  by 
Johnson.  *'It  happened  that  he  went 
"with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gold- 
^' smith  to  see  the  Fantoccini.  .  .  The 
^'entertainment  being  over,  the  three 
"friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnson 
^  and  Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of 
**  what  they  hail  seen;  and  says  Johnson, 


"Mr.  Burke  to  supper,  and  broke 
"his  shin  by  attempting  to  ex- 
"hibit  to  the  company  how 
"much  better  he  could 
"jump  over  a  stick  than  --— 
"the  puppets."*  The  ^'•44- 
anecdote  is  too  pleasant  to  be 
gravely  objected  to;  but  might 
he  not  only  mean  that  the 
puppets  jumped  even  worse  than 
he  did?  Such  are  the  resem- 
blances, moreover,  between  the 
actual  world  and  the  puppet- 
show,  that  what  was  meant  for  a 
laugh  at  the  one  might  have 
passed  for  an  attack  on  the 
other. 

And  here  it  will  be  worth  add- 
ing, that  from  a  person  who,  in 

"in  a  tone  of  admiration,  'How  the 
"  'little fellow  brandished  his  spontoon!' 
''  'There  is  nothing  in  it,'  replied  Gold- 
" smith,  starting  up  with  impatience: 
"  'Give  me  a  spontoon:  I  can  do  it  as 
"  'well  myself.'  "  JSssay,  54.  Davies  had 
mentioned  the  same  story  (ii.  151)  before 
either  Boswell  or  Murphy.  "  The  Dofctor 
''was  asked  how  he  liked  those  automa- 
''tons?  He  replied  he  was  surprised  at 
"the  applause  bestowed  on  the  little  in- 
''signiticant  creatures,  for  he  could  have 
"performed  their  exercises  much  better 
"  himself."  One  view  of  the  incident  re- 
mains, which  it  is  fair  to  state.  He  might 
not  unnaturally  have  been  jealous  of  the 
money  made  by  the  puppets.  Thoy  had 
become  almost  as  much  the  rage  as  they 
had  been  sixty  years  before ,  when  Swift 
and  all  the  wits  used  to  enjoy  nothing  so 
much  as  "concluding  the  night  at  the 
"puppet-show;"  and  poor  struggling  De 
Foe,  anticipating  perhaps  something  of 
the  feeling  with  which  Goldsmith  left 
Panton-street,  remarks  that  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Powell,  the  manager  of  Punch 
Theatre,  "by  subscriptions  and  full 
"houses  hath  gathered  such  wealth  as  is 
"sufficient  to  buy  all  the  poets  in  £ng- 
"  land."  Les  S&upira  de  la  Grande  JBretaotti 
(1718). 
■    *  Bomell,  u.  191,  note* 
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the  larger  of  the  two  theatres, 

and  with  notable  reference   to 

those  puppets  of  Versailles  just 

1 772.    rnentioned,  was  afterwards 

-  doomed    to   be   busy   in 

*^*-  ^'  both  pulling  and  snapping 
the  strings,  Goldsmith  received 
this  year  a  quite  voluntary 
tribute  to  his  fame.  A  corre- 
spondent "  in  the  humble  station 
"of  an  officer  of  excise"  sent 
him  a  pamphlet-memorial  of  the 
case  of  his  brother  officers ;  told 
him  that  the  literary  fame  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith  (whom  he  ad- 
dresses Honoured  Sir)  had  in- 
duced him  to  present  it;  said 
that  he  had  some  few  questions 
to  trouble  Dr.  Goldsmith  with, 
and  should  esteem  his  company 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  partake  of 
a  bottle  of  wine  or  anything 
else,  as  a  singular  favour;  anc 
added  that  the  Doctor's  un- 
known humble  servant,  and  ad- 
miier,  would  take  the  liberty  of 
waiting  on  him  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  writer  was  Thomas  Paine,* 
whom  this  pamphlet  on  the 
excise  introduced  to  Franklin, 
whom  Franklin  within  twelve 
months  sent  to  America,  who 
transacted  memorable  business 
in  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public there,  and  who  became 
subsequently  citizen  of  another 
as  famous  republic,  and  deputy 
in  its  National  Convention  for 
the  department  of  Calais. 

Goldsmith  had  suffered  severe 
illness  in  the  summer  from  a 
disease  (strangury)  induced  by 

*  The  letter  la  giyen  in  the  Farcy  Mi- 
mdr,  96-98.J    . 


sedentary  habit;  on  its  return  in 
the  autumn,  he  had  obtained 
such  relief  from  the  fashionable 
fever-medicine  of  the  day  as  to 
become  almost  as  great  a  bigot 
as  Horace  Walpole  to  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  James's  pow- 
ders; and  now,  after  visits  to 
Mr.  Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and 
Mr.  Langton,  he  was  settled  for 
the  winter  in  London.  I  trace 
him  to  Covent-garden  theatre 
with  George  Steevens  on  an  oc- 
casion so  special  (it  was  to  see 
Macklin,  now  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  perform  the  part  oiIago\ 
that  they  had  prevailed  upon 
Johnson  to  accompany  them.* 
We  find  him  also  again  figuring 
at  a  masquerade  in  the  town 
Ranelagh,  "in  an  old  English 
"dress,"  Reynolds  being  one 
of  the  masqueraders,  with  the 
Horneck  girls  and  their  brother. 
This  was  the  winter,  I  should 
add,  when  Northcote  became 
Reynolds's  pupil,  and  he  remem- 
bered none  of  the  Leicester- 
square  visitors  of  the  time  so 
vividly  as  Goldsmith.  He  had 
expressed  great  eagerness  to  see 
him;  soon  afterwards  the  poet 
came  to  dine;  and  "This  is 
"Doctor  Goldsmith,"  said  Sir 
Joshua;  "pray  why  did  you  wish 
"to  see  him?"  Confused  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  question, 
which  was  put  with  designed  ab- 
ruptness, the  youth  could  only 
stammer  out  "Because  he  is  a 
^'mtable  man;"  whereupon,  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  sense  ap- 
pearing very  oddly  misapplied, 
♦  Europ,  Mag,  xli.  X7-18. 
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both  Goldsmith  and  Reynolds 
burst  out  laughing,  and  the  latter 
protested  that  in  future  his  friend 
should  always  be  the  notable  man. 
Northcote  explains  that  he  meant 
to  say  he  was  a  man  of  note,  or 
eminence;  and  adds  that  he 
was  very  unaffected  and  good- 
natured,  but  seemed  totally 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  indeed  often  with  great 
gaiety  confessed  as  much.  * 
Nevertheless,  he  used  at  Burke's 
table  to  plunge  into  art-discus- 
sions with  Barry,  when  the  latter 
returned  from  abroad  in  the  year 
following  this ;  and  would  punish 
Barry's  disHke  of  Sir  Joshua, 
manifested  even  thus  early,  by 
disputing  openly  the  subtlest 
dogmas  with  that  irritable  geriius, 
or  perhaps  by  laughing  secretly 
as  he  put  in  practice  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  two  rules  which 
formed  George  Primrose's  quali- 
fication for  setting  up  as  cog- 
noscento:  "The  one  always  to 
*'  observe,  the  picture  might  have 
"been  better  if  the  painter  had 
"taken  more  pains;  and  the 
"other,  to  praise  the  works  of 
**Pietro  Periigino."  (Lord  Byron 
delighted  in  the  truth  and  wit  of 
these  rules,  and  often  repeated 
them  to  Mr.  Rogers  in  Italy.) 
With  Burke  himself,  Northcote 

*  Life  ofReyncMa,  i.  249.  He  said  the 
same  thin^  more  naturally  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  at  the  time.  "  He  seems  an 
"  unaffected  and  most  good-natured  man, 
"but  knows  very  little  about  pictures,  as 
"  he  often  confesses  with  a  laugh."  And 
see  Hazlitrs  Conversations ,  40-1.  This  is 
hardly  consistent,  the  reader  will  re- 
mark, with  Miss  Hawkinses  anecdote, 
about  the  Vandyke,  ante,  117.  i 


says,  he  overheard  Goldsmith 
sharply  disputing  one  day  in  Sir 
Joshua's  painting -room  about 
the  character  of  the  King; 

when,  so  grateful  was  he '- 

for  some  recent  patronage  "*'*  *^ 
of  his  comedy  (it  was  a  few 
months  after  the  present  date), 
and  so  outrageous  and  unsparing 
was  Burke's  anti-monarchical  in- 
vective, that,  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  it,  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  room.* 

Another  argument  which 
Northcote  overheard,  at  Sir 
Joshua's  dinner-table,  was  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Goldsmith; 
when  the  latter  put  Venice  Pre' 
served  next  to  Shakespeare  for 
its  merit  as  an  acting  play,  and 
was  loudly  contradicted  by  the 
other.  "  Pooh ! "  roared  Johnson. 
"There  are  not  forty  decent  lines 
"in  the  whole  of  it.  What  stuff 
"are  these!"  And  then  he 
quoted,  asiprose,  Pierre's  scorn- 
ful reproach  to  the  womanish 
Jaffier.  "What  feminine  tales 
"hast  thou  been  listening  to,  of 
"unair'd  shirts,  catarrhs,  and 
"tooth-ache   got   by  thin-soled 

*  "Goldsmith  and  Burke  had  often 
^'violent  disputes  about  politics;  the  one 
"  being  a  staunch  Tory ,  and  the  other  at 
"  that  time  a  Whig  and  outrageous  anti- 
"courtier.  One  day  he  came  into  the 
"room,  when  Goldsmith  was  there,  full 
"  of  ire  and  abuse  against  the  late  king, 
"and  went  on  in  such  a  torrent  of  the 
"most  unqualified  invective  that  Gold- 
"  smith  threatened  to  leave  the  room. 
"The  other,  however,  persisted;  and 
"Goldsmith  went  out,  unable  to  bear  it 
"any  longer.  So  much  for  Mr.  Burke's 
"pretended  consistency  and  uniform  loy- 
"  alty  I "  Hazlitt*9  Conversatims  m'th  North" 
cote,  40. 
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of  enlarging  it,  and  chary  of  ad- 
mitting merit  to  any  new-comer. 
Thus  he  remembered  a  new 
poem  coming  out  that  was  sent 
to  Reynolds,  who  had  instructed 
his  servant  Ralph  to  bring  it  in 
after  dinner:  when  presently 
Goldsmith  laid  hold  ot  it,  fell 
into  a  rage  with  it  before  he  had 
read  a  dozen  lines,  and  exclaim- 
ing "What  wretched  stuff  is 
"here!  what  cursed  nonsense 
"/>4<7/  is!"  kept  all  the  while  cut- 
ting at  every  line  almost  through 
the  paper  with  his  thumb  nail. 
"Nay,  nay,"  said  Sir  Joshua, 
snatching  the  volume,  "don't  do 
"so:  you  shall  not  spoil  my 
"book,  neither."*  In  like  man- 
ner, Northcote  adds,  he  recol- 
lects their  making  a  dead  set  at 
Cumberland.  They  never  ad- 
mitted him  as  one  of  themselves; 
they  excluded  him  from  the  dub ; 
Reynolds  never  asked  him  to 
dinner;  and  from  any  room  where 
he  was.  Goldsmith  would  have 
Hung  out  as  if  a  dragon  had 
been  there!**  It  was  not  until 
his  life  was  just  about  to  close 
that  he  became  tolerant  of  the 


** shoes?"  To  which  the  uncon- 
vinced disputant  sturdily  replied, 
"True!  To  be  sure!  That  is 
very  like  Shakespeare." 
~  Goldsmith  had  no  great 
^  knowledge  of  the  higher 
secrets  of  criticism,  and  was 
guilty  of  very  monstrous  and 
very  silly  heresies  against  the 
master-poet  (as  in  his  paper  on 
metaphor  in  the  Essays);  but  here 
his  notion  was  right  enough. 
He  meant  to  say  that  Shake- 
speare had  the  art  possessed 
only  by  the  greatest  poets,  of 
placing  in  natural  connection  the 
extremes  of  the  familiar  and 
imaginative :  *  which  Garrick 
would  have  done  well  to  remem- 
ber before  he  began  to  botch 
Hamlet.  Another  impression 
which  remained  with  Northcote's 
old  age,  derived  from  these 
scenes  of  his  youth,  was  that  the 
"set"  at  Sir  Joshua's  were  some- 
what intolerant  of  s«ch  as  did 
not  belong  to  their  party;  jealous 


*  Uf6'  of  Reynolds,  1.  288.  Northcote 
seems  long  to  have  remembered  this. 
He  asked  Uazlitt  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  what  he  thought  of  the  Vicar  of  YCake- 
field;  Hazlitt  replied  characteristically, 
"what  everybody  else  did;"  on  which 
Northcote  added  that  there  was  that  mix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic 
running  through  it  which  particularly 
delighted  him,  because  it  gave  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  nature;  and  went  on  to 
say  that  he  thought  this  justified  Shake- 
speare in  mingling  up  farce  and  tragedy 
together.  Life  itself  was  a  tragi-comedy. 
Instead  of  being  pure,  everything  was 
chequered,  if  you  went  to  an  execu- 
tion, you  would  perhaps  see  an  apple- 
woman  in  the  greatest  distress  because 
her  stall  was  overturned,  at  which  you 
oould  not  help  smiling.  See  Conversations, 
169-70.  *-  -^ 


*  Life  of  Reynolds ,  i.  350.  In  Hazlitt's 
Cofiveisations  of  Northcote  (274-5)  this 
anecdote  is  almost  literally  repeated ;  as 
I  ^d  in  several  instances,  on  compar- 
ing the  two  books;  and  I  suspect,  for 
the  most  part,  that  it  is  fancy  rather 
than  memory  which  in  the  later  book 
puts  in  the  embellishment  and  varia- 
tions. 

**  Conversations,  275.  This  is  a  little 
overstated ;  but  in  substance  perhaps  cor- 
rect enough.  Cumbeiland  is  very  cour- 
teous in  his  public  mention  of  Rey- 
nolds in  his  Memoirs  t  but  his  private  let- 
ters exhibit  a  different  tone.  See  post, 
chap.  zx.     . 
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condescending  attentions  of  the 
fretful  Cfimberland. 

To  these  recollections  of  North- 
cote,  some  by  Mr.  Cradock  may 
be  added.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed one  day  to  go  down  to 
Lichfield,    and,    in    honour    of 

.Johnson  and  Garrick,  act  the 
Beaux'*  Stratagem  among  them- 
selves there,  all  the  famous 
people  of  the  club  taking  part  in 
it,  "then,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith, 
"I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.* 
'*!  should  hke  of  all  things  to  try 

'"my  hand  at  that  character."** 
One  would  have  liked  no  less  to 
have  seen  him  play  it,  and  heard 
the  roar  that  would  have  given  a 
personal  turn  to  the  cunning 
serving-man's  famous  assertion, 
"1  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for 
^they  laughed  consumcdly.'*^  But 
his  brogue  would  have  been  a 
difficulty.  Even  Burke's  brogue 
was  no  small  disadvantage  to 
him;  and  Goldsmith  had  hardly 
improved  his,  since  those  Dun- 
ciad-days  when  he  would  object 
to  the  exquisite  bad  rhyming  of 
key  with  be  ("  let  key  be  called  kee^ 
"and  then  it  will  rhyme  with  ^^," 
said  one  of  his  criticisms  for 
Griffiths,  "but  not  otherwise"): 
indeed,  says  Cooke,  he  rather 
cultivated  his  brogue  than  got 
rid  of  it,***    Malone's  authority 

*  Gradock^s  Memoirs,  i.  209. 
«*  Ibid.  IV.  283. 

♦**  **He  expressed  himself  upon  com- 
"mon  subjects  with  a  plainness  border- 
'*  ing  upon  rusticity ,  and  often  in  words 
"very  ill  chosen.  He  rather  cultivated 
^(than  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of)  his 
**  brogue."  European  Magazine,  xxiv.  268. 
At  the  same  time  the  proof  of  a  spoken 
brogue   from  a  supposed  written  one, 


would  have  us  doubt,  too, 
whether  his  emphasis,  even  for 
Scrub,  would  always  have  been 
right;   seeing  that,  being 

at  dinner   one    day  with  - 

him  and  Johnson,  he  gave  ^^  **• 
an  example  to  prove  that  poets 
ought  to  read  and  pronounce 
verse  with  more  accuracy  and 
spirit  than  other  men,  by  begin- 
ning the  ballad  At  Upton  on  the 
Hill  with  a  most  emphatic  ON.  * 
Farquhar's  humour,  neverthe- 
less ,  might  have  gained  as  much 
as  it  lost;  and  the  private  play 
could  not  have  spared  such  an 
actor.  Richard  Burke  reinforced 
the  party  soon  after  this  with  his 

such  as  I  have  glanced  at  in  the  text,  is 
seldom  to  be  relied  on.  Pope  might  be 
proved  an  Irishman  indisputably  in  this 
way;  and  it  might  be  shown,  from  num- 
berless such  rhymes  in  his  Satires,  that 
iToung's  Castalian  spring  had  been  largely 
filled  from  the  Liffey.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind,  too,  what  Johnson  says: 
*'  I  remember  . .  .  when  I  published  the 
"  plan  for  my  Dictionary ,  Lord  Chester- 
"  field  tuld  me  that  the  word  great  should 
"be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  tp  stof«; 
"and  Sir  William  Yonge  sent  me  word 
"that  it  should  be  pronounced  so  as  to 
"rhyme  to  seat,  ^nd  tliat  none  but  an 
"Irishman  would  pronounce  it  giait. 
"  Now  here  were  two  men  of  the  highest 
"rank,  the  one,  the  best  speaker  in  the 
"House  of  Lords,  the  other,  the  best 
"speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dif- 
"  fering  entirely."    BomeU,  ui.  191. 

*  Malone^s  Life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to 
the  prose  writings ,  i.  618.  "He  was  im- 
"  mediately  called  upon  to  support  his 
"argument  by  an  example;  a  request 
"with  which  he  readily  complied;  and 
"he  repeated  the  first  stanza  of  the 
"ballad  beginning  with  the  words  *At 
"  *  Upton  on  the  Hill,'  with  such  false 
"emphasis,  by  marking  the  word  on  very 
"strongly,  that  all  the  company  agreed 
"he  had  by  no  means  establiahed  hit 
"position." 
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mistaking  it  for  The  dub,  re- 
membered to  have  heard  much 
animated  talk,  in  which  Richard 
Burke  made  himself  very  promi- 
nent, and  seemed  the  most  free 
and  easy  of  the  company.  Its 
members,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  strangers  to  their 
meetings,  used  to  dine  at  eadi 
other's  houses  also,  less  fre- 
quently; and  Goldsmith  indulged 
himself  now  and  then  in  very 
oddly  assorted  assemblages  at 
his  chambers  after  the -dinner, 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  fashion- 
able ball-rooms  of  the  day,  he 
called  his  "little  Comelys." 

More  rarely,  at  meetings  which 
became  afterwards  more  famous, 
the  titled  people  who  jostled 
against  writers  and  artists  at 
Shelbume- house,  in  Berkeley- 
square,  might  be  seen  wonder- 
ing or  smihng  at  the  simple-look- 
ing Irishman  who  had  written 
the  Deserted  Village.  There  were 
Mrs.  VeseVs. parties,  too,  more 
choice  and  select  than  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's, her  friend  and  imitator; 
and  at  both  we  have  traces  of 
Goldsmith:  "your  wild  genius,'* 
as  Mrs.  Vesey's  statelier  friend 
Mrs.  Carter  calls  him.*  These 
ladies  had  got  the  notion  of  their 

'^coffee-house  must,  however,  with  the 
**  exception  of  Johnson's  conyersation, 
"have  made  him  amends  for  any  ex- 
'* elusion  from  the  other:  for  here  wera 
"Foote,  Fitzherbert,  Garrick,  Macpher- 
"son;  Doctors  Carlisle,  Robinson,  and 
" Seattle;  Caleb  Whitefoord;  and  though 
"last,  not  least,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"who  introduced  Goldsmith  as  a  member 
"immediately  previous  to  the  represen- 
"tation  aiSht  Stoops  to  Conqutr," 
*  Letifra,  iv.  110, 


wit  and  his  whim;*  Garrick  hav- 
ing succeeded,  where  Edmund 
supposed  that  his  own  influence 
X773.    ^^  failed,  in  getting  from 

-= Lord  North  another  year's 

'•^^*  leave  of  absence  from 
Grenada;**  and  his  return  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary dining-club  at  the  St. 
James's  coffee-house,  the  limited 
numbers  of  the  Gerrard-street 
club  excluding  both  him  and 
Garrick  from  present  member- 
ship there.  Cumberland,  who 
became  afterwards  an  occasional 
guest,  correctly  attributes  its 
origin  to  Burke,  though  he  mis- 
states everything  else  connected 
with  it;***  and  here  Cradock, 

♦  "Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose 
fate  I  must  sigh  at ; 
Alas!  that  such  frolic  should  now 

be  so  quiet. 
What  spirits  were  his!  what  wit 

and  what  whim ! 
Now   breaking  a  jest — and  now 

breaking  a  limb ; 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to 

keep  up  the  ball; 
Now    teazing    and    vexing  —  yet 

laughing  at  all! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was 

Dick,      ^ 
That  we  wlshM  him  full  ten  times 

a  day  at  Old  Nick; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agree- 
able vein, 
As  often  we  wisVd  to  have  Dick 
back  again." 

Retaliation, 
**  See  the  Letter  of  Sir  Grey  Cooper, 
in  Oarrick  Correspondence,  i.  418. 

•*♦  I  quote  the  remark  of  Northcote 
(Life  of  Reynolds,  i.  814)  on  Cumberland's 
inflated  account  of  it.  "Such  a  society 
"might  no  doubt  have  been  highly agree- 
"able;  but  its  description ,  thus  strongly 
"marked  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  seems 
"  rather  drawn  up  in  contradistinction  to 
"the  Literary  Club,  of  which  he  was  not 
"a  member.    This  society  at  the  British 
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blue-Stocking  routs  from  the  Du 
Duffands  and  UEspinasses,  at 
the  last  French  peace;  but  alas! 
the  Montesquieus,  Voltaires,  and 
Du  Ch^telets,  the  De  Launays, 
Hainaults,  De  Choiseuls,  and 
Condorcets,  were  not  always 
forthcoming  in  Hill- street  or 
Portman-square.  In  truth,  they 
seem  to  have  been  dull  enough, 
those  much  -  talked  -  about  re- 
unions; though  sometimes  en- 
livened by  Mrs,  Vesey's  forget- 
fulness  of  her  own  name,  and 
sparkling  at  all  times  with  Mrs. 
Montagu's  diamonds  and  bows.* 
Mrs.  TTirale's  were  better;  and 
though  the  lively  little  lady  made 
a  favourite  jest  of  Goldsmith's 
simple  ways,  he  with  Johnson 
passed  happy  days  both  in  South- 
wark  and  Streatham. 

Still,  perhaps,  his  happiest 
time  was  when  he  had  Johnson 
to  himself;  when  there  were  no 
listeners  to  talk  for;  when,  to  his 
half-childish  frolicking  absurdi- 
ties, Johnson  lowered  all  that 
was  predominant  or  intolerant 
in  his  great  fine  nature ;  and  to- 
gether they  came  sporting  from 
Gerrard-street  to  the  Temple,  or, 
when  the  club  did  not  meet,  had 

*  See  Wrajcall's  Memoirs,  i.  144—68. 
I  mast  quote  that  admirable  distinction 
which  Johnson  made  a  few  years  later, 
when  a  coolness  arose  between  himself 
and  Mrs.  Montagu ,  and  he  lost  even  the 
moderate  satisfaction  of  these  reunions. 
'*  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me,"  he  said  to 
Boswell.  "Now,  sir,  there  are  people 
"whom  one  should  like  very  well  to 
**  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropped 
'•by."  He  certainly  was  vain,  adds  his 
biographer,  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and 
could  make  himself  very  agreeable  to 
♦Jiem  when  h^  ch^se  it,    vin.  46-7. 


supper  by  themselves  at  an  ad-» 
joimng  tavern  in  Soho,  This 
was  that  once  famous  Jack's^ 
since  Walker's^  in  Dean- 
street,  kept  by  a  singer  of  — ^i-^ 
Garrick's  company  (Jack  -^'•44. 
Roberts),  and  patronised  by  Gar- 
rick  and  his  friends;  which,  in  all 
but  the  life  that  departed  from 
it  when  they  departed,  to  this  day 
exists  unchanged ;  quite  unvexed 
by  disturbance  or  improvement, 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  guests 
that  are  gone,  but  not  much 
visited  by  guests  that  live,  a 
venerable  relic  of  the  still  life  of 
Goldsmith's  age  possessed  by  an 
owner  who  is  venerable  as  itself, 
and  whose  memory,  faithful  to 
the  past,  now  lives  altogether 
with  the  shades  that  inhabit 
there.  *  Of  many  pleasant  "  tete- 
"a-t6te  suppers"  this  was  the 
scene;  and  here  Goldsmith  would 
seem  boldly  to  have  perpetrated 
very  ancient  sallies  of  wit,  to 
half-grumbling  half-laughing  ac- 
companiment from  Johnson, 
"Sir,"  said  the  sage  one  night, 
as  they  supped  off  rumps  and 
kidneys,  "these  rumps  are  pretty 
"little  things;  but  then  a  man 
"must  eat  a  great  many  of  them 
"before  he  fills  his  belly."  "Aye, 

*  1848.  It  exists  (1852)  no  longer;  an4 
I  fear  that  the  venerable  Walker,  from 
whom  I  had  received  attentions  before 
writing  those  lines  in  the  text,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  be  fabulously  rich,  died 
not  long  ago  in  the  parish  workhouse. 
To  the  last,  however,  on  his  card  invit- 
ing custom ,  he  had  courteously  informed 
his  friends  that  it  was  here  "Johnson, 
"Qarrick,  Goldsmith,  and  other  literary 
"characters  of  eminence"  found  enter- 
t«^nment  in  old  days. 
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**but  how  many  of  them/^  asked 
Goldsmith  imiocently,  "would 
^' reach  to  the  moon?'*  "To  the 
1772  *'^^oonl"  laughed  John- 
^ — -  son;  "ah,  Goldy,  I  fear 
'*'t.44.  «tijat  exceeds  your  calcu- 
"lation."  "Not  at  all,  sir,"  says 
Goldsmith,  "I  think  I  could  tell." 
"Pray  then,  sir,"  says  the  other, 
"let  us  hear."  "Why,"  and 
here  Goldsmith  instinctively,  no 
doubt,  got  as  far  from  Johnson 
as  he  could,  ^^one,  if  it  were  long 
"enough."  "Well,  sir,  I  have 
"deserved  it,"  growled  the  phi- 
losopher. "I  should  not  have 
**  provoked  so  foolish  an  answer 
"by  so  foohsh.a  question."* 
J  But  Goldsmith's  mirth  is  from 
a  heart  now  ill  at  ease.  Every 
day's  uncertainty  as  to  his 
comedy  is  become  fraught  with 
serious  consequence  to  him,  and 
Colman  still  delays  his  answer. 
The  recollection  of  former  mor- 
tifications no  doubt  sadly  re- 
curred, and  with  it  came  back 
the  old  distrusts  and  bitter  self- 
misgivings.  Cooke  informs  us 
that  Goldsmith  accidentally,  at 
this  time,  met  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance in  a  chop-house  (most 
probably  himself,  for  he  else- 
where complains  that  the  Doc- 
tor's acc^uisition  of  more  im- 
portant friends  had  latterly  made 
their  intercourse  infrequent),** 

*  European  Magatine,  xxiv.  262. 
•  **  I  should  add,  that  this  feeling  of 
their  altered  relations  betrays  itself  in 
the  remark  with  which  ho  introduces  the 
anecdote  in  the  text,  to  the  effect  that 
Goldsmith  at  this  time  was  "by  turns 
"▼ain  and  humble,  coarse  and  refined, 
"JudiciouB  and  credulous,"  and  that  tlje 


and,  mentioning  that  he  had 
written  a  comeay  about  v^hich 
the  manager  seemed  to  have 
great  doubts,  asked  him  to  listen 
to  the  plot  and  give  him  his 
candid  opinion  of  it.  The  Doc- 
tor, Cooke  proceeds,  then  began 
to  tell  the  particulars  of  his  plot- 
in  his  strange,  uncouth,  deranged 
manner,  from  which  his  friend 
the  critic  could  only  make  out 
that  the  principal  part  of  the 
business  turned  upon  one  gen- 
tleman mistaking  the  house  of 
another  for  an  inn;  at  which  the 
critic  shook  his  head,  and  said 
"he  was  afraid  the  audience, 
"under  their  then  sentimental 
"impressionsj  would  think  it  too 
"broad  and  farcical  for  comedy." 
Goldsmith  looked  very  serious  at 
this;  paused  for  some  time;  and 
at  last,  taking  the  other  by  the 
hand,  "piteously"  exclaimed,  "I 
"am  much  obhged  to  you,  my 
"dear  friend,  for  the  candour  of 
"your  opinion:  but  it  is  all  I  can 
"do;  for  alas  I  find  that  my 
"genius,  if  ever  I  had  any,  has  of 
"late  totally  deserted  me."* 
Alas,  poor  Goldy!  It  was  the 
feeling  that  prompted  this,  and 
no  other,  which  also  prompted 
his  innocent,  vain  absurdities; 
and  which  made  him  even  think, 
if  the  same  friend's  account  is 
to  be  accepted  gravely,  that 
"speechifying"  was  all  a  knack, 
and  that  he  knew  of  nothing  to 
prevent  himself  making  any  day 
quite  as  good  a  speech  as  Ed- 
incident  occurred  "in  one  of  his  bumillat- 
"ing  moments." 
*  See  Qook^n  Memoirs  ofFooU,  iu.77-8. 
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mund  Burke."*  "How  well  this 
** post-boy  drives,"  said  Johnson 
to  Boswell,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  joy  for  the  rapid  motion: 
"now  if  Goldy  were  here,  he'd 
**sav  he  could  drive  better." 
And  simply  because  he  could  not 
drive  at  all.  Sadly  distrusting 
what  he  could  do,  he  thought  to 
set  the  balance  straight  by  brag- 
ging of  what  he  could  not  do. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  all  was  a 
blundering  want  of  confidence, 

*  Admirably  has  it  boon  said  by  Lord 
John  Russell  (in  his  prsfaoe  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  Moore^s  Diary)  ^  that  of  all 
kinds  of  vanity  "the  worst  is  thai  which 
"  makes  little  display,  but  is  continually  at 
''work  in  depreciating  others  that  our 
"own  superiority  may  become  con- 
"spicuous."  Yaleat  quantum ,  I  subjoin 
Cooke's  speechiQring  anecdote  j  simply 
premising  that  he  must  have  derived  it 
from  hearsay^  not  beinghimself  a  member 
of  the  club  referred  to ,  and  that  it  bears 
very  evident  marks  of  exaggeration :  "  He 
"was  one  night  at  the  club  at  St.  James's- 
" street,  when  the  company  were  prais- 
"  ing .  a  speech  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
"made  that  day  In  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons.  This  was  enough  to  set  Gold- 
"«mith  agoing,  who  said  speechifying 
"was  all  a  knack,  and  that  he  would 
"venture  to  make  as  good  a  speech  in 
"either  Latin,  Greek,  or  English.  The 
**«ompany  took  him  at  his  word;  but,  to 
"spare  him  the  difficulties  of  the  dead 
"languages,  would  be  coptent  with  a 
"trial  in  English.  The  Doctor  instantly 
"mounted  a  chair,  but  could  not  get  on 
"above  a  sentence  without  the  most 
"evident  embarrassment.  'Well,'  says 
"  he ,  after  a  time ,  *  I  find  this  won't  do, 
"  *  therefore  Til  write  my  speech.'  '  Ko, 
"  'Doctor,'  said  the  company,  *we  don't 
"  'question  your  talents  for  writing,  it 
"  '  was  speaking  you  engaged  for.'  *  Well, 
"  'well,'  says  the  Doctor,  'I'm  out  o 
"  'luck  now,  but  you  may  depend  on  it, 
"  *  as  I  said  before,  that  oratory  is  a  mere 
"  'knack,  which  any  man  of  education 
"  'ngiay  practise  with  success  in  a  very 
"  #Mttie  time.'  '*    Europ.  Mag.  xxrr,  ^61. 


not  an  exaggerated  sense  of  it. 
"Not  content  with  his  fame  in 
"great  things,''  says  another 
newspaper  writer  of  him, 
"  he  must  have  equal  credit  ^^^^' 
"in  small.  If  you  were  to  ^^-^i' 
"meet  him  and  boast  of  your, 
"shoes  being  well-blacked,  the 
"Doctor  would  look  down  at  his 
"own,  and  reply,  *I  think  mine 
"'are  still  better  done."'  "He 
"would  never  allow  a  superior 
"in  any  art,"  says  Garrick,  "from 
"writing  poetry  down  to  dancing 
"a  hornpipe."  It  is  odd  to  con- 
trast the  eager  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion in  which  this  charge  is  so 
often  repeated  of  him,  with  the 
real  inoffensiveness  of  what  is 
implied  in  it.  Happy  the  man, 
said  Montaigne,  who  can  conceal ; 
his  vanity;  most  harmless  the' 
man  who  confesses  it  in  apy 
such  form  as  this,  we  must  surely 
all  of  us  perceive.  What  pos- 
sible injury  could  result  to  any 
one  from  it?  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  extremes  blend  into  their 
opposites,  and  the  weakness 
loses  whatever  we  ordinarily  con- 
nect with  it  of  the  malignant  or 
the  offensive. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

She  Stoops  to  Cofiqt^er.  ' 

1772—1773. 

Never   was   anything   like  a, 
tone  of  doleful  distrust  so  little  [ 
called  for  as  in  the  case  of  the 
comedy  of  S/ie  Stoops  id  Conquer, 
Goldsmith  had  here  again ,  as  in ;; 
the  Qood-natured  Man^  taken  hiS 
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Stand  on  the  sincere  broad 
ground  of  character  and  humour, 
where  time  has  fixed  him  so 
firmly.  The  final  critical 
verdict  has  passed ,  which 
•*''•  44.  saves  any  further  criticism 
on  this  last  legacy  of  laughter 
he  was  now  to  leave  us.  Many 
are  the  sterling  comedies  that 
hold  possession  of  the  stage, 
cleverly  exacting  much  calm  en- 
joyment, while  they  chasten  all 
tendency  to  intemperate  mirth; 
but  the  family  of  the  Hard- 
castles,  Young  Marlow,  and  Tony 
Lumpkin  are  not  akin  to  those. 
Let  the  manager  be  chary  of 
introducing  them,  who  desires 
to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  his 
audience  within  merely  reason- 
able bounds.  When  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  anxious  to  initiate  Dig- 
gory  and  his  too  familiar  fellow- 
servants  into  the  small  decorums 
of  social  life,  warns  them  against 
talkativeness,  and  tells  them 
that  if  he  should  happen  to  say 
a  good  thing  or  tell  a  good  story 
a.t  table,  they  are  not  all  of  them 
to  burst  out  laughing  as  if  they 
formed  part  of  the  company, 
Diggory  makes  prompt  answer, 
**Then  ecod,  your  worship  must 
*'not  tell  the  story  of  Ould  Grouse 
*Un  the  Gun- Room:  I  can't  help 
"laughing  at  that  .  .  he!  he!  he! 
".  .  for  the  soul  of  me.  We 
"have  laughed  at  that  these 
"twenty  years  . .  ha!  ha!  ha!" 
and  his  worship,  joining  in  the 
laugh,  admits  the  story  is  a  good 
one  (surely  it  must  have  been  a 
real  one,  and  can  no  F  S  A  ex- 
bXime  it,  so  as  to  tell  us  what  it 


was)?*  and  consents  to  make  it 
an  exception.  So  must  excep- 
tion be  made  now  and  then  m 
the  case  of  comedies.  With 
muscles  only  imperceptibly 
moved,  we  may  sit  out  half 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  Collection;  but  at 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  we  expand 
into  a  roar.  The  "Three  Jolly 
"Pigeons"  itself  never  had 
greater  fun  going  forward  in  it; 
and,  though  genteel  critics  have 
objected  to  the  comedy  that  it 
contains  low  characters,  just  as 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  objected  to  the 
ale-house,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
objection  seems  to  fade  before 
Tony's  sensible  remark,  when 
his  mother  wants  him  to  desert 
th*5  Pigeons  and  disappoint  the 
low  feUows:  "As  for  disappoint- 
"ing  them,  I  should  not  so  much 
"mind;  but  I  can't  abide  to  dis- 
" appoint  myself." 

But  in  trufli  that  objection, 
strongly  as  it  has  been  urged, 
is  quite  untenable,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  four  generations  of  play- 
goers must  be  held  to  have 
definitively  passed  against  the 
judgment  of  the  fine-gentlemen 
critics.  No  one  was  so  bitter 
about  it  as  Horace  Walpole,  who 
protested  that  the  heroine  had 
no  more  modesty  than  Lady 
Bridget,  that  the  author's  wit 
was  as  much  manqu6  as  the 
lady's,  that  all  the  merit  was  in 
the  comic  situations,  that,  in 
short,  the  whole  view  of  the 
piece  was  low  humour,  and  no 

^  "Qr<M8e'*'W[,  Fitzgerald  writes  to 
me,  "is  a  common  name  for  q>ortiiif 
"dogs  in  Ireland." 
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humour  was  in  it.*  The  worth 
of  a  man's  judgment  of  what  is 
low,  however,  is  perhaps  not  un- 
fairly to  be  tested  by  comparison 
with  his  judgment  of  what  is 
high,' since  the  terms  are  but 
relative  affer  all;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  interpose  that,  thinking 
thus  of  the  author  of  She  Stoops  to 

*  Leiisr^  to  Lady  Oasory,  i.  58,  March 
27,  1773.  Something  of  this  ill-homour, 
howoTor,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
which  Horace  mentions  in  the  same  let- 
ter, that  "the  heat  of  the  house  of  this 
''sultry  March  half-kiUed"  him.  Still  I 
most  add  that  when  ample  time  had  been 
interposed  to  induce  a  less  spiteful  tone 
of  criticism ,  we  find  Walpole  writing  to 
his  friend  Mason  (27th  May,  1773),  "Dr. 
**  Goldsmith  has  written  a  comedy — no, 
"  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  farces ;  it  is  not 
*'the  subject  I  condemn,  though  very 
<< vulgar,  but  the  execution.  The  drift 
'*  tends  to  no  moral,  no  edification  of  any 
"kind— the  situations,  however,  are  well 
"  imagined ,  and  make  one  laugh  in  spite 
"of  the  grossness  of  the  dialogue,  the 
"forced  witticisms,  and  total  improba- 
"bility  of  the  whole  plan  and  conduct. 
"But  what  disgusts  me  most  is,  that 
"though  the  characters  are  very  low, 
"and  aim  at  low  humour,  not  one  of 
"them  says  a  sentence  that  is  natural,  or 
"marks  any  character  at  all.  It  is  set 
"  up  in  opposition  to  sentimental  comedy, 
"and  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  them." 
Correspondence  with  Mason,  1.  78.  I  must 
remind  the  reader,  however,  that  it 
was  a  leading  characteristic  of  Walpole 
warmly  and  perseveringly  to  resent  every 
form  of  depreciation  of  his  father's 
memory,  and  that  repeatedly,  from  the 
outset  of  his  literary  life  until  now,  Gold- 
smith had  given  occasion  for  this  resent- 
ment. Only  a  year  or  two  before  the 
present  date,  he  had  remarked  of  the 
great  Sir  Robert,  in  characterising  a 
satire  by  Swift  in  his  introductory  notices 
to  his  Beauties  0/  English  Poetry,  "The 
"severity  of  a  poet,  however,  gave  Wal- 
''pole  very  little  uneasiness.  A  man 
''whose  schemes,  like  this  minister's, 
"seldom  extended  beyond  the  exigency 
''of  the  year,  but  little  regarded  the  con- 
<<  lempfc  of  posterity.** 


Conquer ,  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
same  fastidious  critic  that  the 
dramatic  works  of  Mr.  Jephson 
(who  had  happened  to 
write  a  play  founded  on  -- — '- 
the  Castle  of  Otranto)  were  ^'-  *♦' 
destined  to  live  for  ages,  and 
that  his  Lanv  of  Lombardy  was 
superior  to  all  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  How  opposite  is  the 
truth  to  all  this,  as  well  in  Mr. 
Goldsmith's  as  in  Mr.  Jephson's 
case,  we  can  all  of  us  now  per- 
ceive and  admit.  As  contrasted 
with  merely  low  comedy.  Young 
Marlow  belongs  to  as  genuine 
*'high"  comedy  as  anything  in 
Farquhar  or  Vanbrugjh.  The 
idea  of  the  part,  with  its  whim- 
sical bashfulness,  its  simple  mis- 
takes, its  awkward  dilenunas,  is 
a  favourite  and  familiar  one  with 
Goldsmith.  To  the  same  family, 
though  marked  by  traits  per- 
fectly distinct,  belong  Mr.  Honey- 
wood;  Moses  Primrose;  and  the 
credulous  Chinese  Citizen  who 
intrusts  his  watch  to  that  beauti- 
ful young  lady  in  the  streets, 
who  with  so  much  generosity 
takes  upon  herself  the  trouble 
of  getting  it  mended  for  him. 
There  is  as  little  of  the  mere 
farcical  in  Young  Marlow  as  in 
any  of  these.  The  high  comic 
intention  is  never  lost  in  the 
merely  ludicrous  situation.  In 
the  transition  from  stammering 
modesty  with  Miss  Hardcastle, 
to  easy  famiUarity  with  the  sup- 
posed barmaid,  the  character 
does  not  lose  its  identity;  for  the 
over-assumption  of  ease,  and  the 
ridiculous  want  of  it,  are  pcr^ 
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ceived  to  have  exactly  the  same 
origin.  The  nervous  effort  is  the 
same  in  the  excess  of  bashful- 
ness,  as  when  it  tries  to 
— ^^-^  rattle  itself  off  by  an  ex- 
'*'^44-  cess  of  impudence.  It  is 
not  simply  one  disguise  flung 
aside  for  another;  the  constitu- 
tional timidity  is  kept  always 
ludicrously  prominent,  but  by 
fine  and  delicate  touches.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Hardcastle  and 
his  wife  have  the  same  de^ee  of 
what  may  be  called  comic  dig- 
nity. The  jovial  old  'squire,  with 
his  love  for  every thmg  that's 
old,  "old  friends,  old  times,  old 
"manners,  old  books,  old  wine," 
not  forgetting  his  own  intermi- 
nable old  stories,  is  just  the  man 
to  have  his  house  mistaken  for 
an  inn;  and  the  man  to  resent  it 
too,  with  something  festive  and 
enjoying  in  the  very  robustness 
of  his  rage.  There  is  alto- 
gether, let  me  add,  an  exuberant 
heartiness  and  breadth  of  genial 
humour  in  the  comedy,  which 
seems  of  right  to  overflow  into 
Tony  Lumpkin.*  He  may  be 
farcical,  as  such  lumpish,  roar- 
ing, uncouth  animal-spirits  have 
a  right  to  be:  but  who  would 
abate  a  bit  of  Cousin  Tony, 
stupid  and  cunning  as  he  is,  im- 
pudent yet  sheepish,   with  his 

*  What  a  capital  in^entioTi  the  name 
seems  to  be  in  its  nice  adju8tme9t  to  the 
character,  but  alas!  (as  poor  Goldsmith 
himself  was  so  fond  of  saying)  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun..  One  of 
Mr.  Bruce's  Charles  the  First  calendars 
reveals  to  us  that  a  farming  tenant  of 
fen-land  in  Leicestershire  in  1637  was 
Master  "Anthonie  Lumpkin."  {Bqm,  Cat. 
Jan.,1, 1G37-8.) 


loutish  love  of  low  company,  and 
his  young-'squire  sense  of  his 
"fortin"?  There  is  never  any 
misgiving  about  Goldsmith's  fun 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  any 
better  thing.  He  does  not  snatch 
a  joke  out  of  a  misery,  or  an 
ugliness,  or  a  mortification;  or 
anything  that,  apart  from  the 
joke,  would  be  likely  to  give 
pain;  which,  with  all  his  airy  wit 
and  refinement,  was  too  much 
the  trick  of  Sheridan.  Whether 
it  be  enjoyment  or  mischief 
going  on  in  one  of  Goldsmith's 
comedies,  the  predominant  im- 
pression is  hearty,  jovial,  and 
sincere.  Though  Tony  does  tie 
the  tail  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  wig 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  there  is 
only  the  broader  laugh  when  he 
wakes  and  pops  his  bald  head 
full  into  old  Mrs.  Frizzle's  face;* ' 

*  This  incident  was  but  the  counter- 
part of  a  trick  played  on  himself  daring 
his  last  visit  at  Gosfield  by  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Clare :  some  of  whose  recollec- 
tions of  her  old  friend  and  playfellow  I 
will  here  take  the  opportunity  of  quoting 
from  a  letter  which  her  younger  son,  the 
late  Lord  Nugent,  wrote  to  me  in  con- 
templation of  my  second  edition  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  He  was  then 
on  his  way  to  Greece.  "  Marseilles,  Nov.  7, 
"  1849. . .  .  She  was,  as  you  know,  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Robert  Nugent ,  Viscount  Clare, 
"afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  in  whose 
"house,  at  Gosfield  in  Essex  (now  the. 
"house  of  Mr.  Barnard,  member  for 
"Greenwich),  and  in  Great  Georgc- 
"  atreet,  Westminster ,  Goldsmith  used  to 
"pass  much  of  his  time,  during  herchild- 
"hood.  He  was  never  out  of  his  child- 
"  hood ;  and  therefore  he  was  very  much 
"her  companion,  and  she  loved  bis 
"memory  dearly.  Her  impression  of 
"him,  formed  in  those  days,  but  often 
"repeated  to  me  in  her  advanced  age, 
"was  that  he  was  a  strong  r^oblican  ix|  • 
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and  nobody  feels  the  worse  when 
the  same  incorrigible  Tony,  after 
fearful  joltings    down  Feather- 

" principle,  and  would  have  been  (for 
'*8he,  God  bless  her,  was  a  strong  tory)  a 
"very  dangerous  writer  if  he  had  lived 
"to  the  times  of  the  French  JEle volution. 
"I  remember  one  story  now"  (/doubt  if 
qnite  original)  "  which  she  used  to  tell  of 
"  a  manifest  victory  that  Goldsmith  once 
"had  over  her  father,  who  chose,  at  one 
"time,  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  M.,  a 
"very  bad  actor,  whom  Garrlck  advised 
"to  leave  the  stage.  Lord  Nugent  was 
"one  evening  very  eloquent  to  Gold- 
" smith  in  praise  ofM.  'But,  my  lord,' 
"said  Goldsmith,  'you  must,  allow  he 
"  *  treads  the  stage  very  ill — ^he  waddles.' 
"  *  Waddles?'  said  Lord  Nugent,  'yes,  he 
"  *  waddles  like  a  goose — ^why  you  know 
"  *we  call  him  Goose  M.'  *Well,  and 
"  'then,  you  know,  when  he  endeavours 
"  *to  express  strong  passion,  he  bellows.' 
"'Bellows?'  said  Lord  Nugent,  'to  be 
"  'sure  he  does— bellows  like  a  bull. 
"  'Why,  we  caU  him  Bull  M.'  'Well, 
"  'and  then,'  continued  Goldsmith,  pur- 
" suing  his  triumph,  'his  voice  breaks, 
"  'and  he  croaks.'  'Croaks?'  said  Lord 
"Nugent,  'why  the  fellow  croaks  like  a 
"  'frog.  We  call  him  Frog  M.  But  M. 
"  *  is  a  good  actor.'  *  Why ,  yes ,'  said 
"Goldsmith,  'barring  the  goose,  and  the 
"  'bull,  and  the  frog,  and  a  few  other 
'* '  things  I  could  mention ,  and  not  wish- 
"  'ing  to  speak  ill  of  my  neighbours,  I 
"  *wiU  allow  M.  is  a  good  actor.'  The 
"other  story  she  used  to  tell  of  Gold- 
" smith,  in  which  he  had  certainly  the 
"advantage  of  her,  was  of  his  revenge 
"upon  her  for  having,  one  evening  at 
"  Gosfield ,  tied  the  tail  of  his  wig,  whilst 
"he  was  asleep,  to  the  back  of  his  chair. 
"  When  he  woke ,  and  his  wig  came  off, 
"  he ,  knowing  at  once  who  was  the  prac- 
"  tical  joker  of  the  family,  threatened  to 
"revei^e  himself  upon  her.  He  was 
"  then  writing  She  Stoops  to  Conquer — and 
"his  revenge  was  to  make  Tony  Lumpkin 
*'the  hero  in  precisely  the  same  trick. 
"  Except  the  old  story  of  his  having  said 
"to  Lord  Shelbume,  'I  wonder  why 
"  'people  call  your  lordship  Malagrida, 
"  '  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  honest  man,' 
"which  she  used  always  to  crow  over 
"as  being  so  like  him,  I  remember  only 
**what  he  wrote,  by  way  of  an  amends 
Oliver  Goldsmith'*  Life  and  Times.  II, 


bed-lane,  over  Up-and-down  Hill, 
and  across  Heavy-tree  Heath, 
lodges  his  mother  in  the  horse- 
pond.  The  laugh  clears  the 
atmosphere  all  round  it.  —-^ 
But  Colman  saw  nothing  ^^-  ^' 
of  this,  wonderful  to  say.  No 
laughter,  or  too  much  laughter, 
seemed  to  be  all  one  to  him.  He 
was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had 
the  manuscript  of  the  comedy  in 
his  hands  for  many  months ,  and 
could  not  determine  to  say  yes 
or  no.  Poor  Goldsmith's  early 
dream  that  poets  were  to  find 
protection  in  the  Covent-garden 
manager,  had  been  doomed  to 
have  dire  awakening.  He  was 
impelled  at  last  to  lay  all  his  cir- 
cumstances before  him,  to  de- 
scribe of  what  vital  moment  to 
its  writer  the  acting  of  this 
comedy  had  become,  and  to 
make  appeal  from  the  manager's 
judgment  to  the  mercy  of  the 

"to  her  for  having  immortalised  her  in 
"Tony  Lumpkin,    as  a  riddle  on   her 
"  name. 
"The  clothes  we  love  best,  and  the 

"half  of  an  agent, 
"/«  the  name  of  a  Lady,  to  whom  Pm 
"  obadient. 
"Now  there  is  not  much  to  help  in  a 
'*  second  edition  of  such  a  biography — 
'*but  it  is  my  little  all."    The  doggerel 
riddle,  I  may  add,  is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  literature  attributed 
to  Goldsmith.    His  cousin  Mrs.  Lawder 
believed  him  to  have  written  the  sub- 
joined on  the  name  of  his'  friend  New- 
bery. 
"  What  we  say  of  a  thing  which  is  just 
come  in  fashion, 
And  that  which  we  do  with  th« 
dead. 
Is  the  name  of  the  honestest  man  in 
the  nation: 
What  more  of  a  man  can  be  said?^* 
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friend.  But  to  even  this  he  re- 
ceived a  general  and  still  eva- 
sive answer;  reiterating  but  not 
specifying  objections,  and  hint- 
ing the  necessity  of  counsel  with 
other  advisers.    Thus  the  mat- 

ter  stood  in  the  middle  of 

January  1773,  when  Gold- 


'^'^  '♦5"  smith,  with  a  galling  sense 
that  the  best  part  of  the  season 
was  passing,  wrote  with  renewed 
earnestness  to  Colman. 

"Deab  Sir,  I  entreat  you'l  relieve  me 
from  that  state  of  suspense  in  which  I 
have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  What- 
ever objections  you  have  made  or  shall 
make  to  my  play  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
move and  not  argue  about  them.  To 
bring  in  any  now  judges  either  of  its 
merit  or  faults  I  can  never  submit  to. 
Upon  a  former  occasion  when  my  other 
play  was  before  Mr.  Garrlck  he  offered 
to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's 
tribunal ,  but  I  refused  the  proposal  with 
indignation :  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience 
as  hard  treatment  from  you  as  from  him. 
I  have  as  you  know  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting 
my  play  I  can  readily  satisfy  my  credi- 
tor that  way,  at  any  rate  I  must  look 
about  to  some  certainty  to  bo  prepared. 
For  God^s  sake  take  the  play  and  let  us 
make  the  best  of  it ,  and  let  mo  have  the 
same  measure  at  least  which  you  have 
given  as  bad  plays  as  mine.  I  am  your 
frieud  and  servant,  OiiiVEK  Goldsmith.''  * 

In  answer  to  this,  the  manu- 
script was  at  last  returned  with 
many  distasteful  remarks  written 
in  upon  the  blank  leaves,  though 
with  an  accompanying  assu- 
rance that  the  promise  of  the 
theatre  should  be  kept,  and  the 
comedy  acted  notwithstanding; 
but,  smarting  from  vexation  at 
Colman's  criticism,  though  now 
with  a  dreary  misgiving  of  as  ill 

*  Golman's   Posthumous   Letters    (4to. 
•  1830),  180-1. 


success  at  Drury-lane,  Goldsmith 
sent  his  manuscript  a  few  days 
later,  as  he  received  it,  to  Gar- 
rick.  He  had  hardly  done  so 
when  he  recalled  it  as  hastily. 
With  no  fresh  cause  for  distrust 
of  Garrick,  it  would  seem;  but 
because  Johnson  had  interfered, 
had  pointed  out  the  disadvan- 
tage to  the  play  in  any  formal 
withdrawal  from  Covent-garden, 
and  had  himself  gone  to  talk  to 
Colman  about  it.  This  letter  to 
Garrick  (endorsed  in  the  ac- 
tor's handwriting  "Dr.  Goldsmith 
"about  his  play")  was  written  on 
the  6th  of  February. 

"Dear  Sir,  I  ask  yon  many  pardons 
for  the  trouble  I  gave  you  of  yesterday. 
Upon  more  mature  deliberation ,  and  the 
advice  of  a  sensible  friend,  I  began  to 
think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon 
you  the  odium  of  confirming  Mr.  Col- 
man's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  you 
will  send  my  play  by  my  servant  back ; 
for  having  beeu  assured  of  having  it 
acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  con- 
fess yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my 
wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my 
power  of  appealing  from  Mr.  Colman's 
opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town.  I 
entreat  if  not  too  late  you  will  keep  this 
affair  a  secret  for  some  time.  I  am,  dear 
Sir ,  your  very  humble  servant ,  OiiiVBK 
Goldsmith."  * 

JohnsoR  described  the  spirit  of 
his  interview  with  Colman  many 
years  later,  when,  talking  of  the 
steep  and  thorny  road  through 
which  his  friend  Goldsmith  had 
had  to  make  his  way  to  fame,  he 

*  Oarrick  Correspofidence ,  i.  527.  This 
letter  clearly  disproves  what  Walpole 
says  of  the  comedy  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Mason  (i.  78).  "Garrick  would 
^^not  act  it,  but  bonght  himself  off  by  a 
"poor  prologue." 
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reminded  Reynolds  that  both  his 
comedies  had  been  once  re- 
fused, "his  first  by  Garrick,  his 
"second  by  Cohnan,  who  was  pre- 
^^  vailed  on  at  last  by  mttch  solicita- 
^^tioHy  nayy  a  kind  of  fore. \  to  bring 
"it  on;"*  to  which  Reynolds  re- 
plied with  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  strange  crotchets  of  judg- 
ment in  such  things,  to  the  effect 
that  Burke  could  see  no  merit  in 
the  Beggars^  Opera.  But  in  behalf 
of  the  new  comedy,  it  is  certain, 
the  three  distinguished  friends 
were  in  hearty  agreement:  and 
it  is  from  one  of  Johnson's  let- 
ters to  Boswell,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  that  we  learn  it  is  at 
last  about  to  be  performed. 
"Doctor  Goldsmith  has  a  new 
"comedy,  which  is  expected  in 
"the  spring.  No  name  is  yet 
"given  it.  The  chief  diversion 
"arises  from  a  stratagem  by 
"which  a  lover  is  made  to  mis- 
"  take  his  future  father-in-law's 
"house  for  an  inn.  This,  you 
"see,  borders  upon  farce.  The 
"dialogue  is  quick  and  gay,  and 
"the  incidents  are  so  prepared 
"as  not  to  seem  improbable."** 
But  though  Colman  had  con- 
sented, it  was  with  reservation  of 
his  original  opinion..  "Doctor 
"Goldsmith,"  wrote  Johnson  ten 
days  later  to  an  American  di- 
vine (White,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania),  "has  a  new 
"comedy  in  rehearsal  at  Covent- 
*^ garden,  to  which  the  manager 
^'predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he 
"will  be  mistaken.     I   thmk  it 


*  See  an\e,  i,  27i. 
*  «*  Boivo^,  m.  241. 


"deserves   a   very  kind  recep- 
"ton."* 

Its  chances  of  a  kind  reception 
had  received  strong  rein- 
forcement  not  many  days  ^^-  — 
before.  It  had  been  some  '^^  '♦5- 
time  noised  about  that  Foote 
had  a  novelty  in  preparation  at 
the  Haymarket,  founded  on  the 
Panton-street  puppets,  and  the 
town  was  all  on  tip-toe  to  wel- 
come it.  "Will  your  figures  be 
"as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote?" 
asked  a  titled  dame.  "Oh  no, 
"my  lady,"  said  Foote,  "not 
"much  larger  than  Garrick." 
The  night  of  The  Primitive  Puppet 
Show,  the  15th  of  February,  ar-  . 
rived;  the  whole  length  of  the 
Haymarket  was  crammed  with 
carriages;  such  was  the  im- 
patience of  the  less  fashionable 
crowd  in  waiting,  that  the  doors 
were  burst  open  from  without; 
and,  to  an  audience  breathless 
with  expected  merriment,  Foote 
in  due  time  presented  himself. 
He  had  to  offer  them  on  that 
occasion,  he  said,  a  comedy 
called  the  Handsome  Housemaid, 
or  Piety  in  Pattens;  which  was  to 
illustrate  *^  how  a  maiden  of  low 
degree,  by  the  mere  effects  of 
morality  and  virtue,  raised  her- 
self to  riches  and  honours.  But 
they  would  not,  he  added,  dis- 
cover much  wit  or  humour  in  it, 
because,  agreeing  with  the  most 
fashionable  of  his  brother  writers 
that  any  signs  of  joyful  satisfac- 
tion were  beneath  the  dignity  of 
such  an  assembly  as  he  saw  be- 
fore him  (roars  of  laughter  inter- 

*  Borneo,  m.  2434. 
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supported  it;*  and  to  that  end 
sent  Goldsmith  a  very  hmnorous 

Erologue  descriptive  of  its  un- 
appy  fete,  a  tnbute  to  the  bet- 
ter prospects  of  his  «»senti- 
mental  comedy. 

Not  yet  in  the  theatre  itself, 
however,  were  these  felt  or  im- 
derstood.  Mortification  still  at- 
tended Goldsmith  there.  The 
actors  and  actresses  had  taken 
their  tone  from  the  manager. 
Gentleman  Smith  threw  up 
Young  Marlow;  Woodward  re- 
fused Tony  Lumpkin;  Mrs. 
Abington**  (and  this  was  the 
greatest  blow  of  all)  declined 
Miss  Hardcastle;  and,  in  the^ 
teeth  of  his  own  misgivings.  Col- 
man  could  not  contest  with  theirs. 
So  alarming  was  the  defection, 
to  some  of  Goldsmith's  friends, 
that  they  urged  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  comedy.  "No,"  he 
said,  giving  to  his  necessity  the 
braver  look  of  independence, 
"Pd  rather  my  play  were  danmed 
"by  bad  players,  than  merely 
"saved  by  good  acting."    Tony 

*  Walpole  lets  ns  into  the  secret  of 
this.  *'  Garrick ,  by  the  negociation  of  a 
'*  secretary  of  state ,  has  made  peace  with 
"Foote,  and  by  the  secret  article  of  the 
"treaty  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  puppet- 
-show." Letters  to  Lady  Ossmffi*  58, 
Feb.  11,  1773. 

**  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
club ,  and  poor  Goldsmith's  mortification 
was  all  the  greater  for  having  fireely 
talked  in  Gerrard-street  of  the  part  he 
had  written  "  on  purpose  for  Mrs.  Abing- 
*'ton."  Northcote'si2«yiM)Ws,  1.  128.  In 
the  year  after  Goldsmith's  death  Rey- 
nolds took  *'  forty  places  "  in  the  boxes  at 
her  benefit,  having  promised  to  support 
her  with  "a  body  of  wiW  Soe  J&MW#W, 
Y.  162. 


rupted  him  here),  he  had  given 
up  the  sensual  for  the  senti- 
mental style.  As  for  the  mode 
of  representing  such  a 
'^^^  style  by  means  of  puppets, 
^^  ^5.  he  sheltered  himself  be- 
hind the  examples  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  "of 
"which  he  gave  a  most  luminous 
"and  faithful  historical  pic- 
"ture."*  The  Puppet  Show  pro- 
ceeded, and  sentimental  comedy 
never  recovered  the  shock  of 
that  night.**  Garrick  set  hun- 
self  at  once  to  laugh  at  it,  as 
loudly  as  though  he  never  had 

*  Bee's    l&smy    prefixed    to    Footers 
■  WlorJks,  I.  cxxxvi. 

**  I  ought  nevertheless  so  far  to 
modify  the  statement  in  the  text  as  to 
add  that  it  found  itself  able  again  to 
make  a  brief  stand,  two  years  later, 
against  the  truth  and  humour  of  Sheri- 
dan's Rivals.  I  quote  from  the  intelligent 
and  amusing  RecoUectiom  of  Mr.  Bernard 
his  account  of  the  first  night's  perfor- 
mance of  that  delightful  comedy.  "  The 
*'  Rivals ,  in  my  opinion ,  was  a  decided 
"attempt  to  follow  up  the  flow  which 
"Goldsmith  had  given  in  She  Stoops  to 
"Conquer.  My  recollection  of  the  man- 
"ner  in  which  the  former  was  received, 
"bears  me  out  in  the  supposition.  The 
"  audience  were  composed  of  two  parties, 
" — those  who  supported  the  prevailing 
"taste,  and  those  who  were  indiflPerent 
"to  it,  and  liked  nature:  on  the  first 
"  night  of  a  new  play  it  was  very  natural 
"that  the  former  should  predominate, 
"  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
"that  Faulkland  and  Julia  (which  Sheri- 
"dan  had  obviously  introduced  to  con- 
"  ciliate  the  sentimentalists,  but  which  in 
"the  present  day  are  considered  heavy 
"  Incumbrances)  were  the  characters  most 
"favourably  received,  whilst  Sir  An- 
"  thony  Absolute,  Bob  Acres ,  and  Lydia, 
"those  faithful  and  diversified  pictures 
"of  life,  were  barely  tolerated ;  and  Ma- 
"laprop  (as  she  deserved  to  be)  was 
"singled  out  for   peculiar  vengeance." 
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was  cast  to  Quick,  the  actor  who 
had  played  the  trifling  part  of 
the  Postboy  in  his  first  comedy; 
and  Shuter,  still  true  to  the  cause 
of -humour  and  character  which 
he  admirably  supported  in  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  suggested  Lewes  for 
Young  Marlow.  He  was  after- 
wards better  known  as  Lee  Lewes, 
to  distin^ish  him  from  the  ex- 
quisite light  comedian,  Lewis, 
whom  Cumberland  had  just  dis- 
covered at  Dublin,  and  was  writ- 
ing about,  in  a  capital  critical 
style,*  to  Garrick,  but  who  sub- 

*  How  admirably  in  a  couple  of  lines 
does  Cumberland  at  once  describe  what 
the  best  critics  who  talked  about  Lewis 
when  his  fiune  was  at  its  height  appear 
to  make  the  leading  characteristic  of  his 
delightful  comedy.  "I  am  firmly  of 
''  opinion ,  the  lad  has  fiEtculties  to  make  a 
"  figure  in  comedy ;  and  not  in  Mr.  King's 
"or  Dodd's  walk  only,  but  as  the  fine 
** gentleman;  as  that  higher  kind  of 
**  comedy  which  hardly  now  exists,  which 
"Smith  has  in  the  interior,  and  to  which 
"  O'Brien  might  perhaps  have  attained  if 
**he  had  not  meddled  with  real  instead 
"  of  artificial  life.  He  has  a  strong  tone, 
"which  breaks  occasionally  into  the  hu- 
*'mourous  with  great  success,  and  is 
"capable  of  variation  in  the  cadences; 
"his  eye  is  quick,  and  his  modesty  does 
"not  stand  in  the  wav."  Qarrick  Corre- 
spondence, I.  430.  "The  strong  tone 
"breaking  occasionally  into  the  humour- 
"ous,"  admirably  depicts  a  style  of 
comedy  now,  alas!  extinct.  I  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  mention  of  O'Brien  for 
the  last  time  to  quote  a  letter  of  his  (from 
Colman's  Post  Letters,  173-6),  not  less 
admirable  than  Cumberland's  for  its 
shrewd  sense  in  the  matter  of  theatrical 
criticism.  He  is  writing  about  his  clever 
little  drama  of  Cross  Purposes  to  manager 
Colman,  and  is  in  great  anxiety  about 
the  cast,  and  the  actors.  "Mrs.  Green," 
he  says,  "should  be  dressed  vulgarly  and 
"  ridioolonsly  genteel ;  in  my  opinion  the 
"ladies  on  the  stage  don't  sufficiently 
'<  consider  the  truth  of  character  in  that 
<*  respect.    Tbe  Boosewaid  you  will  ^?e 


sequently  appeared  at  Covent* 
garden.  Lewes  was  the  harle- 
quin of  the  theatre;  but  09 
Shuter  protesting  in  his 
vehement  odd  way  that  -^-^ 
"the  boy  could  patter  and  ^'•'♦s- 
"use  the  gob-box  as  quick  and 
"smart  as  any  of  them,"  Gold- 
smith consented  to  the  trial;  and 
before  the  second  rehearsal  was 
over,  felt  sure  he  would  suc- 
ceed.* Famous  was  the  com- 
pany at  those  rehearsals.  Poor 
Shuter  quite  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  quaint  talkativeness, 
at  the  appearance  of  so  many 
ladies.  **  Johnson  attended 
them;  Reynolds,  his  sister,  and 

"to  anybody  yon  think  can  be  naive  and 
"simple  enough  to  say  her  little  with  the 
"insignificant  manner  that  belongs  to  it.'* 
That  is  very  well  said.  I  may  add  that 
O'Brien ,  since  his  return  from  America, 
appears  to  have  conciliated  his  great  re- 
lations a  little.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
his  letter  to  Colman:  "I  am  sure  I  shall 
"be  in  such  a  fidget  I  shall  not  be  able 
"to  resist  coming  to  see  my  fate.  I  can 
"  easily  go  from  your  house  into  some  of 
"the  boxes  without  being  noticed.  Be- 
"  side  chusing  to  avoid  the  dtcier  hie  est  in 
"case  of  a  disappointment,  I  am  afraid 
"of  giving  offence  to  my  best  friend 
"Lady  Ilchester,  who  is  the  best  woman 
"in  the  world,  but  very  religious  and 
"  prejudiced  in  many  particulars." 

♦  Ettrop.Mag.xxiY.nS.  "Goldsmith," 
says  Cooke,  "at  first  agreed  with  some 
"reluctance;  but  after  one  or  two  re- 
"hearsals  so  altered  his  opinion,  that 
"  he  declared  it  was  the  second  best  per- 
"formance  in  the  piece,  and  this  opinion 
"  was  afterwards  confiiTned  by  the  general 
"sense  of  the  audience." 

•*  "When  Shuter  appeared  before  a 
"crowded  house,  he  always  felt  himself 
"perfectly  easy;  yet  when  he  appeared 
"before  this  small  and  select  audience, 
"he  betrayed  the  strongest  marks  of 
"shyness,  oven  to  bashfulnesg."  Nortb- 
cot^'s  Reynolds,  i.  287. 
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the  whole  Homeck  party;  Cra- 
dock,  Murphy,  and  Colman. 
But  not  a  jot  of  the  manager's 
ominous  and  evil  predic- 
^—^  tion  could  all  the  hopeful 
-«t.45.  mirth  of  the  rest  abate. 
He  had  set  his  face  against  suc- 
cess. He  would  not  suffer  a  new 
scene  to  be  painted  for  the  play, 
he  refused  to  furnish  even  a  new 
dress,  and  was  careful  to  spread 
his  forebodings  as  widely  as  he 
could.  Colman  was  certainly 
not  a  false  or  ill-natured  man; 
but  he  appears  very  sincerely 
though  quite  unaccountably  to 
have  despaired  of  the  comedy 
from  the  first,  and  to  have 
thought  it  a  kind  of  mercy  to 
help  it  out  of,  rather  than  into, 
the  world. 

With  a  manager  so  disposed, 
at  almost  every  step  taken  within 
the  theatre  there  was  of  course 
a  stumble.  Murphy  volunteered 
an  epilogue,  but  the  lady  who 
was  not  to  speak  it  made  objec- 
tion to  the  lady  who  was;  the 
author  wrote  an  epilogue  to  bring 
in  both,  and  the  lady  first  ob- 
jected-to  objected  in  her  turn;  a 
third  epilogue  was  then  written 
by  poor  Goldsmith,  to  which  Col- 
man himself  thought  proper  to 
object  as  too  bad  to  be  spoken; 
Cradock  meanwhile  sent  a  fourth 
from  the  country,  rejected  for 
a  similar  reason  (but  politely 
printed  with  the  comedy  as  hav- 
mg  "arrived  too  late");  and 
Goldsmith  finally  tried  his  hand 
at  a  fifth,  which,  though  per- 
naitted  to  be  spoken,  he  thought 
^•a  mawkish  tiding,"    The  his- 


tory of  these  petty  annoyances 
would  be  incredible,  but  that  Mr. 
Cradock  has  preserved  a  letter 
in  which  Goldsmith  describes 
them;  and  the  epilogues,  col- 
lected with  his  poems,  survive  to 
attest  its  truth.  The  letter  was 
written  immediately  after  the 
performance,  but  will  most  pro- 
perly be  quoted  here. 

*'My  dbab  Sir,  The  play  baa  met  with 
a  success  much  beyond  your  expecta- 
tions or  mine.  I  thajik  you  sincerely  for 
your  Epilogue,  which  however  could  not 
be  used,  but  with  your  permission  shall 
be  printed.  The  story  in  short  is  this. 
Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an 
Epilogue  than  an  Epilogue,  which  was  to 
be  sung  by  Miss  Catley ,  and  which  she 
approved.  Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this,  in- 
sisted on  throwing  up  her  part^*  (Misa 
Hardcastle)  "unless,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were  per- 
mitted to  speak  the  Epilogue.  In  this 
embarrassment  I  thought  of  making  a 
quarrelling  Epilogue  between  Catley  and 
her,  debating  who  should  speak  the  Epi- 
logue; but  then  Miss  Catley  refused,  after 
I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out. 
I  was  then  at  a  loss  indeed ;  an  Epilogue 
was  to  be  made,  and  for  none  but  Mrs. 
Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Colman 
thought  it  too  bad  to  be  spoken ;  *    I  was 


*  This  epilogue ,  "  too  bad  to  be 
*' spoken,"  is  the  epilogue  printed  in  Mr. 
Murray's  edition  (1837)  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous  Works  as  **  intended  forMrs.Bnlk- 
"ley,"  though  the  editor  (iv.  137)  had 
been  quite  unable  to  ascertain  "  for  what 
"play  it  was  intended;"  just  as  Percy 
and  Steevens  had  racked  their  bndns  to 
discover  it,  and  with  as  little  success. 
Plainly  it  was  meant  for  the  successor  to 
the  Good-natured  Man. 
"No  high-life  scenes,  no  sentiment;— 

the  creature 
Still  stoops  among  the  low  to  copy 

nature." 
The  mere  resemblance  of  some  of  the 
lines  to  those  in  the  adopted  and  "veiy 
"mawkish"  epilogue, — ^indeed  it  seems 
originally  to  have  contained  four  |ine« 
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obliged  therefore  to  try  a  fourth  time, 
and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as 
yon^ll  shortly  see.  Snch  is  the  history  of 
my  Stage  adventures ,  and  which  I  have 
at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  I  am  very  sick  of  the  stage;  and 
though  I  believe  I  shall  get  three  toler- 
able benefits,  yet  I  shall  on  the  whole  be 
a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light;  my 
ease  and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it 
was  in  agitation.  I  am,  my  dear  Cra- 
dock,   your   obliged  and  obedient  ser- 


whlch  the  latter  repeated ,  and  which  no 
doubt  for  that  reason  Percy  erased  be- 
fore printing  it  (Nichols's  Jllustrations, 
VII.  31), — ^is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
the  identity  of  purpose  for  which  both 
were  written.  Percy,  who  received  it 
from  Goldsmith  among  the  papers  meant 
to  illustrate  his  biography ,  but  who  had 
not  the  letter  of  Gradock  to  assist  the 
moderate  amount  of  care  or  considera- 
tion which  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  on 
any  of  them,  entertained  the  same  doubt 
as  the  editor  of  the  Miscellaneous  W&rks  (not 
Mr.  Prior,  though  his  name  is  on  the  title- 
page,  but  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright), 
and  wrote  to  ask  Steevens  to  solve  it  by 
personal  inquiry'of  Mrs.  Bulkley  herself. 
But  one-and-twenty  years  had  at  that 
time  passed  since  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
was  played ,  the  once  pretty  and  fascinat- 
ing actress  had  been  seven  years  dead, 
and  Steevens,  who  professed  a  reluctance 
to  go  into  the  other  world  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  contented  himself 
with  sending  the  bishop  a  few  hints  for 
any  one  who  might  not  have  the  same 
objection.  "I  would  not  advise  him  to 
^present  himself  at  Lucretia's  rout  or 
** Penelope's  tea-table,  in  the  hope  of 
"  meeting  Mrs.  Bulkley  at  either  of  these 
'*  places.  It  is  more  probable  he  will  find 
"  her  in  private  conference  with  Jocasta, 
"  the  mother  and  wife  of  CEdipus ;  for  it 
"is  well  known  that  our  fair  epilogue- 
** speaker  was  kept  by  a  player,  and 
"seduced  his  son  to  her  bed.  For  this 
"conduct  she  was  repeatedly  hissed,  and 
"compelled,  during  several  seasons,  to 
"  withdraw  from  the  stage.  . . .  The  cap- 
**  tain  of  a  trading  vessel  was  afterwards 
"fool  enough  to  marry  her,  and  in  his 
"possession  she  died.  In  short,  but  one 
**  out  of  all  the  actresses  who  figured  in 
"Goldsmith's  comedies  is  now  alive." 
Kichols's  lUustratiofis,  vii.  32. 
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vant,  Olivke  Goldsmith.  P.S.  Present 
my  most  humble  riespects  toallrs.  Gra- 
dock." * 


*773- 


This  anticipates  a  little; 
seeing  that  some  touches 
to  the  loss  of  ease  and  -^-'^s. 
comfort  are  yet  to  be  added. 
There  were  but  a  few  days  left 
before  the  comedy  was  to  be 
acted,  and  no  name  had  been 
found  for  it.  "We  are  all  in 
"labour,"  says  Johnson,  whose 
labour  of  kindness  had  been  un- 
tiring throughout,  "for  a  name 
"to  Goldy's  play."**  What  now 
stands  as  the  second  title,  T/jc 
Mistakes  of  a.  Night,  was  originally 
the  only  one;  but  it  was  thought 
undignified  for  a  comedy.  The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn  was  sug- 
gested in  place  of  it,  but  dis- 
missed as  awkward.  Reynolds 
then  announced  what  he  thought 
so  capital  a  title,  that  he  threat- 
ened, if  it  were  not  adopted,  he 
should  go  and  help  to  damn  the 
play;  and  he  triumphantly  named 
it  The  Belle's  Stratagem  ^'^^  This 
name  was  still  under  discussion, 
and  had  well-nigh  been  snatched 
from  Mrs.  Cowley,  when  Gold- 
smith, in  whose  ear  perhaps  a 
line  of  Dryden's  lingered,  hit 
upon  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  f 
"Stoops,  indeed?"  was  Horace 
Walpole's  comment.  "So  she 
"does!  that  is,  the  Muse;  she  is 

♦  Gradock's  Memoirs,  i.  226. 
♦*  See  ante,  78. 
**♦  Northcote's  Ufe,  1.  285. 
f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitford  suggested  to 
me  that  the  title  may  have  been  originated 
by  Dryden's, 
"But  kneels  to  conquer,  and  but  stoops 
to  rise."  yi 
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"dragglffi  up  to  the  knees,  and 
"has  trudged,  I  believe,  from 
*^Southwark  Fair."*  No  wonder 
was  it,  surely,  that  those 
— ; — '-  indisputably  fine  ladies  of 
^^'^^'  the  Uieatre  should  object 
to  hold  up  such  homely  and  miry 
petticoats;  nor  was  the  poor 
author  without  graver  troubles 
which  he  could  not  remedy,  and 
he  left  the  last  rehearsal  with 
a  heavy  heart.  His  probable 
failure  had  been  made  matter  of 
such  common  gossip,  that  it  was 
even  announced  in  the  box-office 
to  the  servant  who  was  engaging 
a  box  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
and  a  very  angry  remonstrance 
with  Colman  followed.  Up  to 
this  time  Goldsmith  had  not 
been  able  to  muster  courage  to 
begin  the  printing  of  his  play; 
but  in  a  kind  of  desperation  he 
now  went  to  Newbery,  and,  in 
redemption  of  the  debt  between 
them  which  had  lately  cost  him 
some  anxiety,  offered  him  the 

*  The  Muse  I  that  is,  whose  high 
priest  at  this  time  (in  the  same  fastidious 
opinion)  was  another  living  poet  so  great, 
so  sublime,  that  twenty  tragic  authors 
might  be  set  up  with  his  rejected  lines 
alone.  In  other  words  (I  named  him  ten 
pages  hackbut  the  name  will  already  have 
been  forgotten)  his  friend  Mr.  Jephson. 
To  such  extent  indeed  did  his  prejudices 
warp  an  otherwise  keen  and  penetrating 
jnd^ent,  that,  even  in  his  carefUUy 
written  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  0/  Qeorge  the 
Third ,  where  the  first  place  in  poetry  is 
given  to  Goldsmith,  and  in  history  the 
first  is  assigned  to  Robertson,  these 
opinions  are  rendered  worthless  by  his 
coupling,  in  the  same  sentences,  "  Doctor 
"Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Anstey,"  and  "Doc- 
"tor  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Macauley."  See 
the  chapter  on  the  Literature  of  the  Early 
#art  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third, 
%.  172  and  176. 


chances  of  the  copyright.  "And 
"yet  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he 
added,  "there  are  great  doubts 
"of  its  success."  Newbery 
thought  it  best  to  accept  the 
offer,  by  which  he  afterwards 
very  largely  profited. 

The  eventful  day  arrived  (Mon- 
day the  15th  of  March),  and 
Goldsmith's  friends  were  sum- 
moned to  a  tavern  dinner,  ar- 
ranged and  to  be  presided  over 
by  Johnson.  George  Steevens 
was  one;  and,  in  calling  on  his 
way  to  the  tavern  to  take  up  the 
old  zealous  philosopher,  found 
him  ready  dressea,  "but  in 
"coloured  clothes."  There  was 
a  court-mourning  at  the  time, 
for  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and, 
being  reminded  of  this  by 
Steevens,  and  that  he  would  find 
every  one  else  in  black,  Johnson 
hastened  with  reiterated  thanks 
to  change  his  dress,  profuse  in 
his  gratitude  for  being  saved 
from  an  appearance  so  improper 
in  the  "front  row  of  a  front  box," 
and  protesting  that  he  would  not 
"for  ten  pounds  have  seemed  so 
"retrograde  to  any  general  ob- 
"servance."*  At  this  dinner, 
besides  Johnson  and  Steevens, 
Burke  and  his  brother  Richard 
were  present,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and 

*  Steeyens^s  communication  to  BostPell, 
viii.  327.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
subjoining  Mrs.  Thrale^s  experience  of 
Johnson  in  a  theatre.  "He  was,**  she 
says  (Anecdotes,  72),  "for  the  most  part  an 
"exceedingly  bad  playhouse  companion, 
"  as  his  person  drew  people^s  eves  upon 
"  the  box ,  and  the  loudness  of  his  voice 
"  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  hear  anybody 
"but  himself." 
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(he  would  himself  have  us  be- 
lieve) Cumberfiand  and  a  party  of 
Scotch  friends.  But,  for  the 
presence  of  Cumberland  and  his 
triendS,  his  own  Memoirs ,  little 
better  than  an  amusing  coUec 
tion  of  apocryphal  things,  is  the 
only  authority :  and  not  only  has 
he  described  a  jumble  of  a  party 
that  could  never  have  assembled 
(putting  in  poor  Fitzherbert  as  a 

fuest,  though  he  had  already 
estroyed  himself),  but,  in  giv- 
ing everybody  a  ludicrous  air  of 
patronising  superiority  to  Gold- 
smith, and  declaring  their  only 
desire  to  have  been  to  obtain  a 
triumph  "not  only  over  Colman's 
"judgment  but  their  own,*'  he 
has  so  unblushingly  mis-stated 
the  known  opinions  -of  Johnson 
and  the  rest  m  connection  with 
the  play,  that  his  whole  scene 
proclaims  itself  romance.  It  is  a 
Sir  Fretful  good-humouredly  de- 
scribing the  success  of  a  brother 
dramatist. 

He  says  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  little  hope  of  success,  but 
were  perfectly  determined  to 
struggle  hard  for  their  author; 
that  they  assembled  their  strength 
at  the  Shakespeare-tavern  (it  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  St.  James's  coffee-house), 
where  Johnson  took  the  chair  at 
the  head  of  a  long  table,  "and 
**was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
"corps";  that  though  his  own 
jokes,  and  his  raillery  of  Gold- 
smith, were  a  better  comedy,  and 
much  more  attractive,  than  that 
which  awaited  them,  they  started 
in  good  time  for  their  duty  at 
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the  theatre,  taking  witb  them  a 
band  of  detefmiuoa  North  British 
claqueurs;  tSat  they  distributtf# 
themselves  at  separate  and 
allotted  posts,  with  pre-  /"V 
concerted  signals  for  ap-  ^^'^'** 
plause,  elaborately  communicat- 
mg  each  with  the  other;  that  his 
own  station  was  as  flapper  to  i 
simple  Scotch  worthy  with  a 
most  contagious  roar  of  a  laugh, 
but  with  no  notion  how  to  use  it, 
who,  from  laughing  upon  signal 
where  he  found  no  joke,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  a  joke  and  a  roar 
on  his  own  account  in  almost 
everything  said;  and  that,  though 
these  m^d-^-propos  bursts  of 
friendly  thunoer  gave  umbrage 
now  and  then  to  the  pit,  the  suc- 
cess of  (not  the  comedy,  but) 
"our  manoeuvres"  was  com- 
plete, and  the  curtain  fell  to  a 
triumph.  * 

*  Cumberland's  Memoirs ,  i.  366-9. 
Apart  from  its  truth  or  falsehood,  what  is 
said  of  the  Scotchman  with  a  genius  for 
a  roar  is  sufficiently  good  to  be  quoted. 
If  he  had  survived  to  correct  his  friend^s 
memory  he  would  probably  have  told  us 
that  he  did  honestly  roar  all  through  the 
comedy,  not  because  he  was  told  to  do 
it ,  but  because  he  found  himself  unable 
to  do  anything  else.  "  We  had  among  us 
"a  very  worthy  and  efficient  member  . . 
''gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  sonorous, 
"and  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
''tagious,  laugh  that  ever  echoed  from 
"the  human  lungs.  The  neighing  of  the 
"  horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a 
"  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole  thunder  of  the 
"  thcfatre  could  not  drown  it.  . .  All  eyes 
"  were  upon  Johnson ,  who  sat  in  a  front 
"row  of  a  side  box;  and  when  he 
"laughed,  everybody  thought  themselves 
"  warranted  to  roar. . .  But  my  friend  fol- 
"  lowed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irre- 
"sistibly  comic,  that,  when  he  had  re- 
"peated  it  several  times,  the  attention  o{ 
"  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  big 
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Alas!  while  Cumberland,  writ- 
JHg  more  than  tibirty  years  after 
ftie  event,  would  have  us  thus 
believe  that  hardly  any- 
^x^  body  -.was  laughing  but 
'^'^^'  himself  and  friends,  the 
papers  of  the  day  report  him  to 
have  been  seen  as  manifestly 
miserable  in  one  box,  as  Hugh 
Kelly*  and  Ossian  Macpherson 
showed  themselves  in  another: 
not  only  when  Woodward  came 
on,  in  mourning,  to  speak  Gar- 
rick's  satirical  prologue  against 
the  sentimentalists,  but  also 
while  the  laughter,  as  the  comedy 
went  on,  seemed  to  peal  the 
death-knell  of  their  school;  and 
particularly  when  one  hearty 
shout  went  up  for  Tony's  friend 
at  the  Jolly  Pigeons,  the  bear- 
leader who  never  danced  his 
bear  but  to  the  very  genteelest 
of  tunes.  Water  Parted  or  the 
Minuet  in  Ariadne.  Northcote  was 
present,  and  wrote  to  his  brother 
that  "  quite  the  reverse  to  every- 

" person  and  performances,  that  the  pro- 
"gress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to  bo- 
"  come  a  secondary  object ,  and  I  fonnd 
*Mt  pradent  to  insinuate  that  he  might 
"  halt  his  music  without  any  prejudice  to 
"the  author;  but  alas!  it  was  now  too 
*'late  to  rein  him  in;  he  had  laughed 
''upon  my  signal  where  he  found  no  joke, 
"  and  now ,  unluckily ,  he  fancied  that  he 
"  found  a  joke  in  almost  everything  that 
"was  said,  so  that  nothing  in  nature 
"  could  be  more  mal-k-propos  than  some 
"of  his  bursts  every  now  and  then 
"  were." 

♦  I  may  make  room  for  one  of  the 
many  epigrams  which  coupled  him  with 
JCeUy. 

"At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say. 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny, 
,       For  Oumberland  and  Kelly  cry,'* 


"body's  expectation,  it  was  re- 
"ceived  with  th&  utmost  ap- 
"plause/'  Mr.  Day  was  present, 
and  also  gives  the  weight  of  his 
judicial  authority  against  Cum- 
berland. He  says  that  he  and 
some  friends,  knowing  the  ad- 
verse expectations  entertained  of 
the  comedy,  had  assembled  in 
great  force  in  the  pit  to  protect 
it;  but  they  found  no  difficulty  to 
encounter,  for  it«was  "received 
"throughout  with  the  greatest 
"acclamations."    Indeed  all  the 

Erobabilities  are  against  Cum- 
erland's  account  (even  Horace 
Walpole  writes  to  Lady  Ossory 
from  Arlington-street,  the  morn- 
ing after,  "There  was  a  new 
"play  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  last 
"night,  which  succeeded  pro- 
"digiously);"*    and   only   one 

*  Vernon  Smith's  Ossory  Letters ,  i.  57. 
March  16,  1773.  Walpole  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  present  himself  till  a 
few  nights  later,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
heard  Of  the  night's  performance  from 
Beauclerc  or  some  other  friend  as  little 
likely  to  overrate  the  success.  I  may 
quote  also,  as  a  most  unexceptionable 
witness  to  the  mere  reception  of  the 
comedy,  the  Monthly  Revietc  (xLVni.  309), 
which  says ,  in  its  notice  of  the  published 
play,  that  Shuter,  Quick,  and  indeed  all 
the  performers,  had  topped  their  parts  in 
the  representation ,  and  made  the  house, 
the  upper  regions  especially,  very  merry. 
And  as  Grifitiths  had  formerly  explained 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  coldness  with 
which  False  Delicacy  and  'Che  Oood-ttatured 
Man  had  been  respectively  greeted,  by 
an  opinion  that  sentimental  comedy 
should  be  seen,  and  humorous  comedy 
read ,  because  the  stage  always  tended  to 
turn  comic  breadth  into  mere  vulgarity, 
the  sapient  and  consistent  critic  now 
coolly  reverses  his  rule  to  account  for 
poor  Goldsmith's  success.  "  Doctor  Gold- 
"  smith's  merit  is  in  that  sort  of  dialogue 
"which  lies  on  a  level  with  the  moit 
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sentence  in  it,  confirmed  by  every 
other  authority,  can  be  pro- 
nounced not  questionable.  "All 
^*eyes  were  upon  Johnson,"  he 
says,  "who  sat  in  a  front  row  in 
"a  side  box;  and  when  he 
"laughed,  everybody  thought 
"himself  warranted  to  roar." 

Goldsmith  had  not  come  with 
his  friends  to  the  theatre.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner,  as  Sir  Joshua 
afterwards  told  Northcote,  not 
only  did  he  hardly  speak  a  word, 
but  was  so  choked  that  he  could 
not  swallow  a  mouthful;*  and 
when  the  party  left  for  the 
theatre,  he  went  an  opposite 
way.  A  friend  found  him  saun- 
tering between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  Mall  of  St.  James's 
Park:  struggling  to  be  brave,  it 
may  be,  with  the  reflection  of 
what  an  illustrious  line  of  Ben 
Jonsons,  Websters,  Fletchers, 
Dekkers,  Dry  dens,  Congreves, 
and  Fieldings,  are  comprised  in 
the  company  of  "  stage-damned : " 
and  it  was  only  on  this  friend's 
earnest  representation  of  how 
useful  his  presence  might  be, 
should  sudden  alteration  be 
found  necessary  in  any  scene, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go 

"common  understandings;  and  in  that 
"  low  mischief  and  mirth  which  we  laugh 
"at,  while  we  are  ready  to  despise  our- 
"  selves  for  so  doing.  This  is  the  reason 
"  why  the  reader  must  peruse  the  present 
"comedy  without  pleasure,  while  the 
*f  representation  of  it  may  make  him 
"laugh." 

*  Ooldamith^B  mouth  became  so  parched 
and  dry,  "  from  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
"  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow  a  single 
"mouthfuL**  Northcote's  Reynolds,  i.  286. 
Northcote  rq>eat8  the  same  thing  in  his 
Convenationif  11., 
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to  the  theatre.    He  entered  the 
stage-door  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  act,  and  heard  a  solitary 
hiss  at  the  improbability 
of  Mrs.  Hardcasde,  in  her  * 

own  garden,  supposing  ^^^5- 
herself  forty  miles  off  on  Cracks- 
cull-common  (a  trick,  neverthe- 
less, which  Sheridan  actually 
played  off  on  Madame  deGenlis). 
"What's  that?"  he  cried  out, 
alarmed  not  a  little  at  the  sound. 
"Psha!  Doctor,"  said  Colman, 
who  was  standing  at  the  side- 
scene,  doubtless  well  pleased  to 
have  even  so  much  sanction  for 
all  his  original  forebodings: 
"don't  be  afraid  of  a  squib,  when 
"we  have  been  sitting  these  two 
"hours  on  a  barrel  of  gun- 
" powder."  Cooke,  who  gives 
the  best  version  of  this  anecdote, 
^corrects  assertions  elsewhere 
made  that  it  had  happened  at  the 
last  rehearsal;  tells  us  that  Gold- 
smith himself  had  related  it  to 
him;  and  adds  that  "he  never 
"forgave  it  to  Colman  to  the  last 
"hour  of  his  life."*  To  all  the 
actors  his  gratitude  was  profuse. 
So  thankful  had  the  Tony  Lump- 
kin, in  making  Quick's  fortune, 
made  him,  that  he  altered  a 
translation  of  Sedley's  from 
Brueys's  comedy  of  Le  Grondeur, 
adapted  it  as  a  farce  (which 
Thomas  Moore,  who  saw  the 
French  original  fifty  years  later  at 
the  Fran^ais,  says  it  already  was, 
and  a  wretchedly  dull  one),** 

♦  Europ.  Mag.  xxrv^.  173, 
**  Diary,  iv.  14.    This  may  be  some 
excuse  for  Goldsmith  having  turned  it 
into  an  afteipleoe,  though  not  for  haying 
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and  suffered  it  to  be  played  with 
his  name  for  the  benefit  of  Quick, 
before  the  season  closed;  and  so 
pleased  was  he  with  the 
-r.^^  exffltions  of  Lee  Lewes, 
^^  ^^'  that  on  the  occasion  of  Ais 
benefit,  on  the  night  preceding 
Quick's,  he  wrote  him  an  occa- 
sional epilogue  in  his  pleasantest 
vein. 

The  hiss  seems  to  have  been 
really  a  solitary  one;  for  no  dif- 
ference is  to  be  found  in  any 
reliable  account,  either  public  or 
private,  as  to  the  comedy's  ab- 
solute success,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary "  acclamations  "  that 
rang  through  the  theatre  "when 
**it  was  g^ven  out  for  the  author's 
"benefit."  Indeed  the  hiss  was 
so  notedly  exceptional,  that  one 
paper  gives  it  to  Cumberland, 
another  to  Kelly,  and  a  third,  in 
a  parody  on  Ossian,*  to  Mac- 
pherson,  who  had  strong  reason 
for  hostility  to  all  the  Johnson 
"clique."  It  became  the  man- 
agers turn  to  be  a/raid  of  squibs; 
for  never  with  more  g^dling  ef- 
fect had  they  played  round  any 
poor  mortal's  head  than  now,  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  they  rattled 
round  that  of  Colman.**    Even 

failed  to  improve  its  dulness.  He  onght 
not  to.  have  meddled  with  it.  A  specimen 
scone  of  Goldsmith^s  adaptation  is  printed 
in  m^ctU.  IForiks,  iv.  833-S42,  from  the 
licenser's  MS.  copy  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Payne  Collier. 

♦  "Dumb  the  sullen  sat  . .  till  at  last 
*■''  burst  faintly  a  timorous  hiss  . .  turn  him 
"  out,  toss  him  over ,  was  the  voice  of  the 
"crowd-. .  the  manager  grumbled  within 
" . .  the  people  sat  laughing  amain." 

**  A  few  smartish  verses  will  show  the 
character  of  tbes^  Mt«ck« : 


Wilkes  left  his  graver  brawls  to 
try  his  hand  at  them.  The 
sentimentalist  leaders  were  hit 
heavily  on  all  sides;  but  the  evil- 
boding  manager,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  was  put  upon  the 
rack.  He  ran  away  to  Bath  to 
escape  the  torture,  but  it  fol- 
lowed him  even  there,  and  he 
had  at  last  to  ask  Goldsmith 
himself  to  intercede  for  mercy. 
"Colman  is  so  distressed  with 
"abuse,"  writes  Johnson  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  "that  he  has  solicited 
"Goldsmith  to  take  him  off  the 
"rack    of    the    newspapers."* 

"Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning 
weeds. 
Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flammM: 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  suc- 
ceeds. 
His  next  may  still  be  damnM. 
As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall. 

To  sink  his  next  prepare ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 
For  scenes  let  tattered  blankets  fly, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  night. 
Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame, 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  your- 
self, 
And  print  it  in  his  name." 
♦  Jfrs.  Pioszi'8  Letters,  i.  80.    It  was 
not  till  six  years  after  poor  Goldsmith 
was  in  his  grave  that  Colman  thought  of 
offering  a  sort  of  public  apology  for  the 
rack  on  which  he  had  himself  placed 
Goldsmith.    These  lines  occur  in  his  pro- 
logue to  the  Chapter  of  Accidents : 
"When  Fielding,  Humour's  fitvoorite 
child,  appear'd. 
Low  was  the  word— a  word  each  an- 
ther fear'd ; 
.  Till,  cheer'd  at  lengUi  by  Pleasantry's 
bright  ray, 
Nature  and  Mirth  resumed  their  law- 
ful sway, 
And  Goldsmith's   geniiu  bask'd   ia 
open  day  I" 
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Johnson's  subsequent  judgment 
of  the  comedy  need  hardly  be 
quoted.  "I  know  of  no  comedy 
"for  many  years  that  has  so 
**much  exnilarated  an  audience; 
"that  has  answered  so  much  the 
"great  end  of  comedy,  making 
"an  audience  merry."*  When 
in  the  theatre,  even  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  though  he  must  have  winced 
a  little  at  the  laugh  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  at  an 
old  lady  friend  of  his,  and  a  club 
of  which  thev  both  were  mem- 
bers,** founa  himself  obliged  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  charac- 
ters were  well  acted,  and  that 
Garrick's  "poor  epilogue"  was 
admirably  spoken  by  Wood- 
ward; and,  m  short,  he  has  to 
justif^r  his  general  ill  opinion  of 
the  piece  by  remarking  that  a 
play  may  make  you  laugh  very 
much  indeed,  and  yet  be  a  very 
wretched  comedy.  Goldsmith 
was  not  indisposed,  nevertheless, 
to  be  quite  contented  with  that 
test.  "Did  it  make  you  laugh?" 
he  asked  Northcote,  who  had 

*  BosweU,  m.  276. 
♦*  The  "Albemarle  Street  Club;"  to 
which  Young  Marlow  represents  himself 
playing  the  agreeable  Rattle ,  and  keep- 
ing it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap  and  old  Miss 
Biddy  Buckskin  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. "I  forgot  to  tell  your  ladyship," 
writes  Walpole  to  Lady  Ossory,  "that 
"Miss  Lloyd  is  in  the  new  play  by  the 
"name  of  Rachael  Buckskin,  though  he 
"has  altered  it  in  the  printed  copies. 
"  Somebody  wrote  for  her  a  very  sensible 
"  reproof  to  him ,  only  it  ended  with  an 
"  indecent  grossiereU.  However,  the  fool 
"took  it  seriously,  and  wrote  a  most  dull 
"and  scurrilous  answer;  but,  luckily  for 
"him',  Mr.  ■  Beanclerc  and  Mr.  Garrick 
"intercepted  it."  Walpole's  08$ory  Let- 
ters, I.  60. 


applauded  lustily  in  the  gallery 
in  company  with  Ralph,  Sir 
Joshua's  confidential  man;*  but 
who  was  too  modest  to 
offer  an  opinion  of  hisoVn,  '■ 
when  asked  next  day.  -^^-^s. 
"Exceedingly,"  was  the  answer. 
"Then  that  is  all  I  require;"** 
and  the  author  promised  him 
half-a-dozen  tickets  for  his  first 
benefit  night. 

This  night,  and  its  two  suc- 
cessors,*** are  supposed  to 
have  realised  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pounds;  and  the 
comedy  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  with  only  such  interrup- 
tions as  hoHdays  and  benefit 
nights  interposed.  The  tenth 
night  was  by  royal  command, 
and  the  twelfth  was  the  season's 
closing  night,  on  the  31st  of  May. 
But  Foote  acted  it  in  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Haymarket,  and  it 
was  resumed  in  winter  with  the 
re- opening   of  Covent- garden. 

♦  "A  party  went  fi-om  Sir  Joshua^s 
"  to  support  it.    The  present  title  wa«  not 
"fixed  upon  till  that  morning.    Korth- 
"cote  went   with  Ralph,    Sir  Joshua's 
"man,  Into  the  gallery,  to  see  how  it 
"  went  off;  and  after  the  second  act  there 
"was  no  doubt  of  its  success."    North- 
cote's  Conversations ,  41.    In  a  subsequent 
passage  (196),  he  says  that  a  gross  expres- 
sion fell  ttom  one  of  the  actors,  which 
"  the  gallery"  promptly  suppressed. 
««  Life  o/Rej^olda,  i.  286. 
♦**  To  author's  nights  (or  days)  Ppfo 
alludes  in  a  celebrated  passage : 
"Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  d&rk  and. 
deep 
Where  nameless  somethings  {» thitfr 

causes  sleep, 
Till  genial  Jacob,  or  a  warm  third 

day. 
Call  forth  each  mass,  a  poem  or  a. 
play." 

Dundadf  1.  55-60. 
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Again  it  had  the  compHment  of  a 
royal  command;  ran  many  merry 
nights  that  second  season;  has 
made  thousands  of  honest 
,  _Zi —  pedple  merry,  every  season 
"^'•^5-  since;  and  still  continues 
to  add  its  yearly  sum  to  the 
harmless  stock  of  pubhc  plea- 
sure. Goldsmith  had  meanwhile 
printed  it  with  all  despatch,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Johnson,  "In 
"inscribing  this  slight  perform- 
"ance  to  you/'  he  said,  "I  do 
"not  mean  so  much  to  compli- 
"ment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do 
"me  some  honour  to  inform  the 
"pubhc,  that  I  have  Hved  many 
"  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It 
*^may  serve  the  interests  of  man- 
"kind  also  to  inform  them,  that 
"the  greatest  wit  may  be  found 
J' in  a  character,  without  impair- 
"ing  the  most  unaffected  piety.''* 
Goldsmith's  dedications  are  per- 
fect models  of  what  that  kind  of 
writing  should  be. 

*  Boswell  is.  food  enoligh  to  remark 

on  this:  ** Goldsmith,  thongh  his  vanity 

"oftbn  excited  him  to  occasional  com- 

" petition,  had  a  very  high  regard  for 

"Johnson,    which   ho  at  this  time  ex- 

"  pressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the 

*'  dedication  of  his  comedy."    In  quitting 

the  comedy,  let  roe  add  another  sort  of 

tribute  which  its  success  brought  upon 

him.    Percy  found  the  subjoined  among 

poor  GoIdsmith^s  papers  after  his  death ; 

and  that  Mrs.  John  Oakman  received  an 

answer  perfectly  satisfactory ,    and ,  in 

Mr.  Oakman^s  view,    creditable    to  his 

"good  sense,"  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 

It  is  entitled  "  On  Dr.  GoIdsmith^s  comedy 

^^She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'^ 

"Quite  sick  in   her   bed  Thalia  was 

laid, 

A  sentiment  puke  had  quite  killM  the 

sweet  maid. 

Her  bright  eyes  lost  all  of  their 

fire: 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Shadow  and  the  Sunshine. 
1773. 

One  dark  shadow  fell  upon 
Goldsmith  in  the  midst  of  the 
success  of  S/ie  Stoops  to  Conquer^ 
and  it  came  as  usual  from  Ken- 
rick.  Nine  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  comedy,  a  per- 
sonal attack  by  that  professional 
libeller  appeared  in  an  evening 
paper  called  the  London  Packet* 

When  a  regular  Doctor,  one  Gold- 
smith by  name. 

Found  out  her  disorder  as  soon  as  he 
came. 

And  has  made  her  (for  ever  *twill 
crown  all  his  fame) 
As  lively  as  one  can  desire. 

"Oh I  Doctor,  assist  a  poor  baxd  who 
lies  ill, 
"Without  e'er  a  nurse,  o'er  a  potion, 
or  pill; 
From  your  kindness  he  hopes  for 
some  ease. 
You're  a  Good  Natur'd  Man  all  the 

world  does  allow, 
O  would  your  good  nature  but  shine 

forth  just  now. 
In  a  manner— rm  sure   your   good 
sense  will  tell  how. 
Your  servant  most  humbly  'twould 
please. 

"  The  bearer  is  the  author's  wife ,  and 
"  an  answer  from  Dr.  Goldsmith  by  her 
"will  be  ever  gratefully  acknowledged 
"by  his  Humble  Servant,  John  Oak- 
"man.  Orange -court,  Swallow  •  street, 
"  Camaby-market.  Saturday ,  March  27, 
"1773." 

*  Percy  thought  this  worth  preserving 
in  a  note  to  the  first  Memoir  (103-5),  and 
it  may  therefore  perhaps  be  best  to  re- 
tain it  here ,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  the 
vulgar  trash  with  which  every  succ^afU 
man  may  look  to  be  pelted,  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  It  is  addressed  "To 
"Dr.  Goldsmith;"  and  has  for  its  motto 
You8  vous  noyex  par  vanite.  Thua  it  rons: 
"SK)  The  happy  knack  which  you  have 
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It  was  not  more  gross  than 
former  favours  from  the  same 
hand  had  been.    All  his  writings 

**  learnt  of  puffing  your  own  composi- 
"  tions  provokes  me  to  come  forth.  You 
"  have  not  been  the  editor  of  newspapers 
**and  magazines,  not  to  discover  the 
"  trick  of  literary  humbug.  But  the  gauze 
**  is  so  thin ,  that  the  very  foolish  part  of 
**the  world  see  through  it,  and  discover 
"the  doctor's  monkey  face  and  cloven 
"foot.  Your  poetic  vanity  is  as  un- 
" pardonable  as  your  personal;  would 
"  man  believe  it,  and  will  woman  bear  it, 
"  to  be  told  that  for  hours  the  great  Oold- 
"  smith  will  stand  surveying  his  gro- 
"tesque  Oranhotan's  figure  in  a  pier- 
" glass?  Was  but  the  lovely  H — k  as 
"  much  enamoured ,  you  would  not  sigh, 
"my  gentle  swain,  in  vain.  But  your 
"vanity  is  preposterous.  How  will  this 
"  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes 
"  in  praise  of  Goldy !  But  what  has  he  to 
"  be  either  proud  or  vain  of?  The  Tra- 
*^veller  is  a  fUmsy  poem,  built  upon  false 
"principles;  principles  diametrically  op- 
"posite  to  liberty.  What  is  the  Good- 
*^Natured  Man  but  a  poor  water-gruel 
"dramatic  dose?  What  is  the  Deserted 
"  Tillage  but  a  pretty  poem ,  of  easy  num- 
**ber8,  without  fancy,  dignity,  geniu;,  or 
"fire?  And  pray  what  may  be  the  last 
**  speaking  pantomime  ^  so  praised  by  the 
"  doctor  himself,  but  an  incoherent  piece 
"  of  stuflf ,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
"  fish's  tail,  without  plot ,  incident ,  or  in- 
"  trigue?  We  are  made  to  laugh  at  stale, 
"dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  plea- 
"santry  for  wit,  and  grimace  for  hu- 
"mour;  wherein  every  scene  is  unna- 
"tural,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rules, 
"the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  drama,  viz. 
"  Two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of  for- 
" tune's  house,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  &c,  and 
"  take  it  for  an  inn.  The  one  is  intended 
"as  a  lover  to  the  daughter;  he  talks 
"with  her  for  some  hours,  and,  when  he 
"  sees  her  again  in  a  different  dress ,  he 
"  treats  her  as  a  bar-girl ,  and  swears  she 
"squinted.  He  abuses  the  master  of  the 
"  house ,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of 
"  his  own  doors.  The  Squire ,  whom  we 
"are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  the  most 
"sensible  being  of  the  piece;  and  ho 
"makes  out  a  whole  act  by  bidding  his 
"mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush,  per- 
"suading  her  that  his  father,  her  own 


were  denounced  in  it.  The 
Traveller  was  "flimsy,"  the  De- 
serted Village  "without  fancy  or 
"fire,"  the  Good-natured 
Man  "water -gruel,"  and 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "a  ^'•♦S- 
"speaking  pantomime."  Harm- 
less abuse  enough,  and  such  as 
plays  the  shadow  to  all  success ; 
for  even  the  libeller  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  "  it  is  now  the  ton 
"to  go  and  see"  the  comedy  he 
so  elaborately  abuses.  Swift's 
sign  of  a  genius  is,  that .  the 
dunces  are  in  confederacy  against 
him;  and  there  is  always  a  large 
and  active  class  of  them  in  litera- 
ture. To  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
the  Dryden  will  have  his  Snad- 
well,  and  the  Pope  his  Dennis; 
and  still  the  signum  fatale  Minerva 
will  be  a  signal  for  the  huic  date, 

"husband,  is  a  highrwayman,  and  that  he 
"has  come  to  cut  their  throats;  and  to 
"give  hia  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go 
"off,  he  drives  his  mother  over  hedges, 
"ditches,  and  through  ponds.  There  is 
"  not,  sweet,  sucking  Johnson,  a  natural 
"  stroke  in  the  whole  play,  but  the  young 
"  fellow's  giving  the  stolen  jewels  to  the 
"  mother ,  supposing  her  to  be  the  land- 
"  lady.  That  Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice 
"  to  this  piece ,  I  honestly  allow ;  that  he 
"told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned, 
"I  positively  aver;  and  from  such  un- 
" generous  insinuations,  without  a  dra- 
"matic  merit,  it  rose  to  public  notico, 
"  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see  it, 
"though  I  never  saw  a  person  that  either 
"liked  it  or  approved  it,  any  more  than 
"  the  absurd  plot  of  Mr.  Home's  tragedy 
"  of  Alonzo.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  correct  your 
"  arrogance ,  reduce  your  vanity ;  and  en- 
"deavour  to  believe,  as  a  man,  you  are 
"  of  the  plainest  sort;  and ,  as  an  author, 
"  but  a  mortal  piece  of  mediocrity. 

*Bri8e  le  miroir  infldMe 
*  Qui  vous  cache  la  vdrittJ.' 

"  Tom  Ticklb.'*. 
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the  old  cry  of  attack.*  "  Give  it 
"him"  is  the  sentence,  if  he 
shows  signs  of  life  in  genius  or 
learning;  and  the  execu- 
tion  seldom  fails.  But  a 
^^'  ^5*  man  who  enters  literature, 
enters  it  on  this  condition.  He 
has  to  reflect  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  be  stamped  for  as 
much  as  he  is  worth;  and  mean- 
wiiile  has  to  think  that  probably 
his  height,  dimensions,  and 
prowess  might  not  be  so  well  dis- 
cerned, if  less  men  than  himself 
did  not  thus  surround  and  way- 
lay him  at  his  starting.  Without 
extenuation  of  the  unjust  as- 
sailant, so  much  is  fairly  to  be 
said;  without  in  the  least  agitat- 
ing the  question  whether  a  petty 
larceny  or  a  petty  libel  be  the 
more  mmioral,  or  whether  it  be 
the  more  criminal  to  filch  a  purse 
or  a  good  name.  Shakespeare 
has  decided  that.  But  the  pre- 
sent libel  in  the  London  Packet 
went  far  beyond  the  bounds  in- 
dicated; and  to  which  allusion 
has  only  been  made,  that  the  in- 
cident now  to  be  related  may  be 
judged  correctly.  Goldsmith  had 
patiently  suffered  worse  public 
abuse;  and  would  doubtless  here 
have  suffered  as  patiently,  if 
baser  matter  had  not  been  in- 

*  "Somebody  prodnced  a  newspaper 
"in  which  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson 
"himself  came  in  for  a  share.  *Pray/ 
*'  said  he ,  *  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from 
"  *  beginning  to  end ; '  which  being  done, 
"he,  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and 
'*not  directing  his  look  to  any  particular 
"person,  called  out,  'Are  we  alive  after 
"  *all  this  satire?'"  Langton's  collec- 
tanea in  Bo9W^l,  vn.  376. 


troduced.  But  the  libeller  had 
invaded  private  life,  and  dragged 
in  the  Jessamy  Bride.   "  Was  but 

"the    lovely   H k   as   much 

"enamoured,  you  would  not  sigh, 
"mjr  gentle  swain,  in  vain." 
Having  read  this,  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  resent  it.  Captain 
Charles  Homeck,  the  lady's  bro- 
ther, is  said  to  have  accompanied 
him  to  the  office  of  the  London 
Packet^  but  in  ignorance  of  his 
precise  intention.* 

Thomas  Evans  was  the  pub- 
lisher (from  a  note  found  among 
his  papers.    Goldsmith  at  first 

♦  This  howeyer  could  hardly  be,  ifCra- 
dock*s  statement  is  to  be  believed.  "  The 
"  Doctor  unfortunately  went  to  dine  with 
"the  family  in  Westminster  just  after 
"  they  had  read  this  insulting  article,  and 
"  they  were  all  most  highly  indignant  at 
"it.  The  Doctor  agonised  all  dinner 
"  time ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards 
"he  stole  away,  &c  &c."    The  truth  is, 

that  the  initials  only  (Captain  H )  of 

the  Mend  who  accompanied  Goldsmith, 
appeared  afterwards  in  the  papers,  and 
they  would  equally  express  his  country- 
man Captain  Higgins  (introduced  into 
the  HcMHCh  ef  Vmison) ;  perhaps  a  more 
likely  man  than  Captain  Homeck  to  have 
been  his  companion  in  such  a  business. 
The  account  in  the  text,  it  is  true,  is 
from  the  relation  of  one  who  was  pre- 
sent, but,  being  a  mere  apprentice  at  the 
time,  he  was  doubtless  unacquainted  with 
the  person  of  either  captain,  and  must  on 
this  point  have  spoken  from  his  impres- 
sion of  what  the  papers  of  the  di^ 
reported.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
a  strong  presumption  against  Oi4>tain 
Horneck's  presence  that  Goldsmith^s 
anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  the 
allusion  to  his  sister.  Boswell  hima^ 
tells  us  that  he  was  betrayed  Into  the  act 
of  resentment  because  he  thought  it  "  im- 
'*  pertinent  to  him  and  to  a  lady  of  bis 
"acquaintance."  (iix.  347.)  Since  this 
note  was  written  I  find  that  Dr.  McDon- 
nell had  an  impression  that  Ci^italn 
Higgins  was  the  man.    See  Prior,  n.  347. 
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seems  to  have  thought  him  the 
editor);  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  worthy  book- 
seler  of  the  same  name,  who 
first*  collected  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings. This  other  Thomas  Evans 
was  more  eccentric  than  amiable. 
He  had  so  violent  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  his  sons  that  he  allowed 
him,  a  year  and  a  half  before  his 
own  death,  literally  to  perish  in 
the  streets;  he  separated  from 
his  wife,  because  she  sided  with 
her  son  in  that  quarrel;  and  he 
would  have  disinherited  his  heirs 
if  they  had  not  buried  him  with- 
out coffin  or  shroud,  and  limited 
his  funeral  expenses  to  forty  shil- 
lings.** His  assistant  at  this 
time  was  a  young  man  named 
Harris,  whose  name  afterwards 
rivalled  Newber/s  in  the  affec- 
tion of  children,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  Francis  Newbery's 
business,  carried  on  as  the  firm 
of  Caman  and  Newbery  in  St. 
Paul's-churchyard.  It  was  of  him 
that  Goldsmith  and  the  Captain 
inquired  whether  Evans  was  at 
home ;  and  he  has  described  what 
followed.  He  called  Evans  from 
an  adjoining  room,  and  heard 
him  thus  addressed:  "I  have 
"called  in  consequence  of  a 
*^  scurrilous  attack  m  your  paper 
"upon  me  (my  name  is  Gold- 
** smith),  and  an  unwarrantable 
*'hberty  taken  with  the  name  of 
**a  young  lady.  As  for  myself  I 
"care  httle,  but  her  name  must 
**not  be  sported  with."  Evans 
lipon  this  aeclaring  ignorance  of 

*  In  London.  See  ante,  104. 
•*  Nichols's  Aixecdotes,  m.  721. 
Oliver  GolcUmitKs  Life  and  Times*  II, 


the  matter,  saying  he  would 
speak  to  the  editor,  and  stoop- 
ing as  though  to  look  for  the 
libel.    Goldsmith    struck 

him  smartly  with  his  cane ~ 

across  the  back,  crying  -^''^s- 
out  as  he  did  so,  "You  know 
"well  enough,  you  rascal,  what 
"I  mean."*  But  Evans,  being  a 
strong  sturdy  man,  returned  the 
blow  "with  interest";  and  in  the 
sudden  scuffle  a  lamp  suspended 
overhead  was  broken,  the  com- 
batants covered  with  the  oil,  and 
the  undignified  affray  brought 
to  a  somewhat  ludicrous  pause. 
Then  there  stepped  from  the 
ajdjoining  editorial  room,  which 
Evans  had  lately  quitted,  no  less 
a  person  than  Kenrick  himself, 
who  had  certainly  written  the 
libel;  and  who  is  described  to 
have  "separated  the  parties  and 
"sent  Goldsmith  home  in  a 
"coach,"  greatly  disfigured,  ac- 

*  "Among  Goldsmith's  papers,"  snys 
the  Ferc)t  Memoirs ,  ''  has  been  found  the 
"  following  unfinished  relation  of  the  ad- 
" venture,  dictated  to  an  amanuensis;  for 
"the  poor  Doctor's  hand  was  too  much 
"bruised  to  hold  a  pen.  'As  I  find  the 
"  *  public  have  been  informed  by  the 
"  '  newspapers  of  a  slight  fray  which  hap- 
"  Opened  between  me  and  the  editor  of 
"  'an  evening  paper;  to  prevent  their 
"  'being  imposed  upon,  the  account  is 
" '  shortly  this.  A  friend  of  mine  came 
"  '  on  Friday  to  inform  me  that  a  para- 
"  '  graph  was  inserted  against  me  in  the 
"  ^London  Packft,  which  I  was  in  honour 
"  'bound  to  resent.  I  read  the  paper, 
"  'and  considei'ed  it  in  the  same  light  as 
"  'he  did.  I  went  to  the  editor,  and 
"  'struck  him  with  Imy  cane  on  the  back. 
"*A  scuffle  ensued—'"  105-106.  On 
^econ(f  thoughts  Goldsmith  had  discreet- 
ly substituted  for  this  narrative  the 
more  general  statement  to  be  presently 
quoted. 
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cording  to  Cradock;  the  Cap- 
tain who  accompanied  him  stand- 
ing transfixed  with  amazement. 
Evans  subsequently  in- 
-^^^  dieted  Goldsmith  for  the 
^^is-  assault,  but  consented  to 
a  compromise  on  his  pajring  fifty- 
pounds  to  a  Welsh  charity.* 

But  this  money  payment  was 
.  the  least  of  the  fines  exacted.  All 
the  papers  abused  the  poor  sen- 
sitive poet,  even  such ^ as  were 
ordinarily  favourable  to  him;  and 
all  of  them  steadily  turned  aside 
from  the  real  point  in  issue.  At 
last  he  stated  it  himself;  in  an 
Address  to  the  Public  which  was 
pubhshed  in  the  Daify  Advertiser 
of  the  31st  of  March,  and  which 
is  well  worth  subjoining.  The 
abuse  at  which  it  was  aimed  had 
at  this  time  grown  to  an  intoler- 
able height.  The  Mr.  Snakes, 
whom  Sheridan  satirised  a  few 
years  later,  were  spawning  in 
abundance.  "I  am  not  employed 
"in  the  political  line,  but  in  pi-i- 
"vate  disputes,"  said  one  of  them 
this  year  to  Tommy  Townshend, 
explaining  why  he  had  preferred 
entering  mto  the  service  of  the 
newspapers  rather  than  into  that 
of  the  ministers.  Attacks  upon 
private  character  were  the  most 
liberal  existing  source  of  news- 
paper income. 

*  Soon  after  Kenrlck^s  deaUi  a  friend 
of  his  wrote  to  tlie  magazines  (this  was  in 
1788)  denying  that  he  had  written  the 
libel,  attributing  it  to  Captain  Thompson 
(a  statement  in  all  respects  improbal>le), 
and  stating  that  Eenrlck's  subsequent 
interference  arose  simply  from  the  fact 
of  "passing  bv  the  house  and  seeing  the 
♦*  disturbance.** 


"Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have 
been  willing  to  correct  in  others  an 
abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  myself; 
I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that  in  all  my  life 
I  never  wrote ,  or  dictated ,  a  single  para- 
graph, letter,  or  essay  in  a  newspaper,  ex- 
cept a  few  moral  essays,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
Ledger  t  and  a  letter  to  which  I  signed  my 
name ,  in  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle.  If  the 
liberty  of  the  press ,  therefore ,  has  been 
abased,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

"I  have  always  considered  the  press  as 
the  protector  of  our  freedom,  as  a  watch- 
ful guardian,  capable  of  uniting  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  power. 
What  concerns  the  public,  most  properly 
admits  of  a  public  discussion.  But  of 
late,  the  press  has  turned  f^om  defending 
public  interest,  to  making  inroads  upon 
private  life ,  from  combating  the  strong, 
to  oyei*whelming  the  feeble.  No  condi- 
tion is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abuse,  and 
the  protector  is  become  the  tyrant  or  the 
people.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  its  own  dissolution ;  the  g^reat  must  op- 
pose it  from  principle,  and  the  weak 
from  fear ;  till  at  last  every  rank  of  man- 
kind shall  be  found  to  give  up  its  bene- 
fits, content  with  security  from  its  insults. 

"How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentious- 
ness, by  which  all  are  indiscriminately 
abused ,  and  by  which  vice  consequently 
escapes  in  the  general  censure ,  I  am  un- 
able to  tell;  all  I  eonld  wish  is,  that  as 
the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against 
the  injury,  so  it  should  give  calumniators 
no  shelter  after  having  provoked  correc- 
tion. The  insults ,  which  we  receive  be- 
fore the  public,  by  being  more  open,  are 
the  more  distressing;  by  treating  them 
with  silent  contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a 
sufflcient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  By  recurring  to  legal  redress, 
we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  of  ih^ 
law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our 
mortification  by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In 
short ,  every  man  should  singly  considw 
himself  as  a  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and,  as  far  as  his  infiuence  can  ex- 
tend, should  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
licentiousness  becoming  at  last  tiie  grave 
of  its  freedom. 

"Olfvbe  Goldsmith."* 


*  DaOy  Advertiser,   31st  March,  177S. 
"What  an  odd  fellow  he  must  be,"  write* 
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Johnson  called  this  a  foolish 
thing  well  done.  Boswell  had 
come  up  for  his  London  holiday 
two  days  after  it  appeared,  and 
thought  it  so  well  done,  that, 
knowing  Johnson  to  have  dic- 
tated arguments  in  Scotch  ap- 
peals and  other  like  matters  for 
himself,  he  assumed  Johnson  to 
have  done  it.  "Sir,*'  said  John- 
son, "Doctor  Goldsmith  would 
*'no  more  have  asked  me  to  have 
*' wrote  such  a  thing  as  that, 
"than  he  would  have  asked  me 
"to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to 
"do  anything  else  that  denoted 
"his  imbecility.  I  as  much  be- 
"lieve  that  he  wrote  it,  as  if  I 
"had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had 
"he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend, 
"he   would   not  have  been  al- 


Dr.  Hoadly  to  Garricky  "who  speaks 
**agalBSt  the  liberty  of  the  press  while  he 
** pleads  for  it!  He  had  better  throw 
"what  inconsistent  homoar  he  has  into 
"a  novel  (as  in  the  yicar  of  Wakefield) 
**  than  pretend  to  a  theatrical  turn,  which 
"  he  has  not. . .  I  have  not  yet  had  a  sight 
"  of  his  five-act  farce  (for  such  it  must  be, 
^'from  the  specimen  in  the  papers)  which 
'* seemed  sadly  writ,  though  capable  of 
<*8ome  fun  in  the  action."  Cktrrick  Cor- 
respondence, I.  506.  From  the  tone  of 
Garrick*s  friends  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  what  his  own 
habit  of  speaking  was ;  but  indeed  every- 
body among  his  contemporaries  thought 
hiibself  privileged  to  talk  in  this  way  of 
Goldsmith.  Hoadly,  however,  whose 
coarse  manner  of  writing  his  private  let- 
ters proclaims  him  the  very  model  of  a 
imblio  sentimentalist,  has  soon  to  advert 
with  ill-concealed  impatience  to  Gar- 
lick^s  change  of  tone  in  this  matter.  **I 
'*  should  be  glad  to  know  your  present 
**real  opinion,  &c.  &c.  You  seem  now 
**  to  give  in  to  Doctor  Goldsmith's  ridicu- 
'*losity  in  opposition  to  all  sentimenta- 
'*lity.  If  so,  «c.  &c."  Oarrick  Correspond- 
fneet  i.  583. 


"lowed  to  publish  it.  He  has, 
"indeed,  done  it  very  well;  but 
"it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done. 
"I  suppose  he  has  been 

"so  much  elated  by  the  sue ^ 

"cess  of  his  new  comedy  -^'-45- 
"that  he  has  thought  everything 
"that  concerned  him  must  be  of 
"importance  to  the  public.''  "I 
"fancy,  sir,"  rejoined  Boswell, 
"that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
"he  has  been  engaged  in  such 
"an  adventure."  "Why,  sir," 
laughed  Johnson,  "I  believe  it  is 
"the  first  time  he  has  dea^;  he 
"may  have  been  deaUn  before. 
"This,  sir,  is  a  new  plume  to 
"him."* 

A  few  days  later,  Boswell  re- 
paired to  his  Fleet-street  place 
of  worship  with  news  that  he  had 
been  to  see  Goldsmith,  and  with 
regrets  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
loose  way  of  talking.  He  re- 
ported him  to  have  said,  "As  I 
"take  my  shoes  from  the  shoe- 
" maker,  and  my  coat  from  the 
"tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion 
"from  the  priest."  A  silly  thing 
to  say,  if  gravely  said:  but  not 
so,  if  merely  used  to  dismiss 
Bozzy's  pestering  habit  of  in- 
truding solemn  subjects,  and 
flourishing  weapons  of  argument 
over  them  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  handle.  But  Johnson 
happened  to  be  in  no  humour  to 
discriminate,  and  simply  an- 
swered: "Sir,  he  knows  nothing; 
"he  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
"nothing."** 

♦  Bomea,  in.  247. 

♦♦  m.  252.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
this  that  Boswell  dined  with  Johnsofb, 
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On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the 
three  dined  alone  with  (General 
Oglethorpe  and  his  family,  and 
Goldsmith  showed  them 
JUIl.  that  at  least  he  could  sing. 
>Et.45.  After  taking  prominent 
part  in  the  after-dinner  talk,  ex- 
patiating on  one  of  his  favourite 
themes  of  the  effect  of  luxury  in 
degenerating  races,  and  main- 
taining afterwards  a  discussion 
with  Johnson,*   he    sang   with 

and  as  the  account  has  not  only  a  certain 
interest  for  us ,  but  Is  more  creditable  to 
the  relater^s  good  sense  than  other  things 
necessarily  recorded  in  my  volumes,  I 
quote  it:  ''I  had  gratified  my  curiosity 
*^much  in  dining  with  Jean  Jacques 
** Rousseau,  while  he  lived  in  the  wilds 
^'of  Neufchatel:  I  had  as  great  a  curio- 
"  sity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
"  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  coui*t  in  Fleet- 
"  street.  I  supposed  we  should  scarcely 
''have  knives  and  forks,  and  only  some 
"strange,  uncouth,  ill-drest  dish;  but  I 
*' found  every  thing  in  very  good  order. 
'*We  had  no  other  company  but  Mrs. 
"  Williams  and  a  young  woman  whom  I 
"did  not  know.  .  .  We  had  very  good 
"  soup ,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach, 
"a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pudding."  ui. 
252-3. 

*'  Goldsmith  expatiated  on  the  com 
mon  topic,  that  the  race  of  our  people 
was  degenerated,  and  that  this  was  owing 
to  luxury.  Johnson:  **Sir,  in  the  first 
"  place ,  I  doubt  the  fact.  I  believe  there 
"  are  as  many  tall  men  in  England  now, 
"as  ever  there  were.  But,  secondly, 
"supposing  the  stature  of  our  people  to 
"be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing  to 
"luxury;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very 
"  small  a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury 
"  can  reach.  . .  You  will  observe ,  there  is 
"  no  man  who  works  at  any  particular 
"  trade ,  but  you  may  know  him  from  his 
"appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or  the 
"  other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than 
"the  rest,  he  is  in  some  degree  de- 
"  formed ;  but ,  sir ,  that  is  not  luxury.  A 
"  tailor  sits  cross-legged ;  but  that  is  not 
"luxury."  Goldsmith:  "Come,  you're 
"just  going  to  the  same  place  by  another 
"roftd."_JojiirsoH;  "Nay,  sir,  I  say  that 


great  applause,  on  joining  the 
ladies  at  tea,  not  only  Tony 
Lumpkin's  song  of  the  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons i  but  a  very  pretty  one  to 
an  Irish  tune  (the  Humours  ofBal- 
lamagairyy  afterwards  sung  by 
Irish  Johnstone,  and  appropriated 
in  the  delightful  Melodies  of 
Moore),  which  he  had  written  for 
Miss  Hardcastle,  but  which  Mrs. 
Bulkley  cut  out,  not  being  able 
to  sing.  Two  days  later,  the 
three  again  met  at  General 
Paoli's;  and  what  even  Boswell 
noted  down  of  Goldsmith's  share 
in  the  conversation  is  no  un- 
reasonable answer  to  his  own 
and  Johnson's  multiplied  charges 
of  absurdity  and  ignorance. 
What  Goldsmith  says  for  the 
most  part  is  excellent  sense,  very 
tersely  and  happily  expressed. 
The  exception  was  a  hasty  re- 
mark upon  Sterne,  to  whose 
writings  he  was  not  yet  become 
reconciled.  Johnson  had  in- 
stanced "the  man  Sterne '*  as 
having  had  engagements  for 
three  months,  in  proof  that  any- 
body who  has  a  name  will  have 

"  is  not  luxury.  Let  us  take  a  walk  from 
"  Charing-cross  to  Whitechapel,  through, 
"  I  suppose ,  the  greatest  series  pf  shops 
"in  the  world:  what  is  there  in  any  of 
"these  shops  (if  you  except  gin-shops) 
"that  can  do  any  human  being  any 
"harm?"  Goldsmith:  "Well,  sir,  HI 
"  accept  your  challenge.  The  very  next 
"shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a 
" picklo-shop."  Johnson:  "Well,  sir; 
"  do  we  not  know  that  a  maid  can  in  one 
"afternoon  make  pickles  sufficient  to 
"serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year?  niqr, 
"  that  five  pickle-shops  can  serve  all  the 
"kingdom?  Besides,  sir,  there  U  no 
"  harm  done  to  any  body  by  the  making  of 
"pickles,  or  thQ  eating  of  pickles.*'  DL 
256-7. 
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plenty  of  invitations  in  London. 
"And  a  very  dull  fellow/'  inter- 
posed Goldsmith.  "Why  no, 
"sir,"  said  Johnson.  He  came 
off  better  in  a  subsequent  good- 
humoured  hit  against  Johnson 
himself,  who,  describing  his  poor- 
author  days,  and  the  quantities 
of  prefaces  and  dedications  he 
had  written,  declared  that  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all 
round:  "And  perhaps,  sir,"  sug- 
gested Goldsmith,  "not  one  sen- 
"  tence  of  wit  in  a  whole  dedica- 
"tion?"  "Perhaps  not,  sir,"  the 
other  humanely  admitted.* 

And  here  once  for  all  let  me 
say,  as  to  Goldsmith's  share  in 
this  and  other  conversations  now 
to  be  recorded,  that  it  is  never  a 
real  deficiency  of  sense  or  know- 
ledge that  is  to  be  noted  in  him, 
so  much  as  an  occasional  blun- 
dering precipitancjr  which  does 
no  justice  to  what  is  evidently  a 
view  of  the  subject  not  incorrect 
in  the  main.  It  will  in  some  sort 
illustrate  my  meaning  to  quote 
a  passage  from  Swift's  Journal  to 
Stella.**  "I  have,"  he  writes, 
"my  mouth  full  of  water,  and 
"was  going  to  spit  it  out,  because 
*'I  reasoned  with  myself,  how 
"could  I  write  when  my  mouth 
**was  full?  Have  not  you  done 
*' things  like  that,  reasoned  wrong 
"  at  first  thinking?  "  This  is  what 
Goldsmith  was  constantly  doing 
in  society,  reasoning  wrong  at 
first  thinking:  with  the  disad- 
vantage that  those  first  thoughts 
got  blurted  out,  and  the  thoughts 

•  Boswdl,  m.  266. 
••  Worhh  n.  76. 


that  corrected  them  came  too 
late.* 

He  and  Johnson,  still  at  Paoli's 
dinner -table,  fell  into 
something  like  an  argu-  — — '— 
ment  as  to  whether  Signor  '*''■  *5- 
Martinelli,  a  very  fashionable 
and  complacent  teacher  of  Italian 
who  had  written  a  history  of 
England  (he  was  present  at  the 
dinner,  or  they  would  hardly 
have  spoken  so  respectfully  of  a 
mere  compilation  from  Rapin), 
should  continue  his  history  to  the 
present  day.  "To  be  sure  he 
"should,"  said  Goldsmith.  "No, 
"sir,"  said  Johnson,  "he  would 

give  great  offence.  He  would 
"have  to  tell  of  almost  all  the 
"living  great  what  they  do  not 
"wish  to  be  told."  To  this  Gold- 
smith replied,  that  it  might  per- 
haps be  necessary  for  a  native 
to  be  more  cautious;  but  a 
foreigner,  who  came  among  us 
without  prejudice,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  the  place  of  a 
judge,  and  might  speak  his  mind 
freely.     Johnson   retorted   that 

*  Macaulay^B  view  does  not  appear 
materially  to  differ  from  this.  "Minds 
"  differ  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  trans- 
"  parent  and  sparkling  rivers  from  which 
"it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they  flow;  to 
"such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as 
"  Burke  and  Johnson  may  be  compared. 
"But  there  are  rivers  of  which  the  water 
"when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and  noi- 
"some.  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal 
"and  delicious  to  the  taste  if  it  be  suf- 
"fiered  to  stand  till  it  has  deposited  a 
"sediment;  and  such  a  river  is  a  Wpe 
"of  the  mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  first 
"thoughts  on  every  subject  were  con- 
** ftised  (even  to  absurdity,  but  they  re> 
"  quired  only  a  little  time  to  work  them« 
"  selves  clear.  When  he  wrote,  they  had 
•'that  time.'*    Bioa.  Xss,  e9. 
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the  foreigner  was  just  as  much 
in  danger  of  catching  "the  error 
"and  mistaken  enthusiasm"  of 
the  people  he  happened 
--^—  to  be  among.  "Sir/'  per- 
"^'•♦s-  sisted  Goldsmith,  "he 
"wants  only  to  sell  his  history, 
"and  to  tell  truth:  one  an  honest, 
"the  other  a  laudable  motive.^' 
"Sir,"  returned  Johnson,  "they 
"are  both  laudable  motives.  It 
"is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to 
*4ive  by  his  labours;  but  he 
"should  write  so  as  he  may  hve 
"by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be 
"knocked  on  the  head.  I  would 
"advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  be- 
"fore  he  writes  his  history  of 
*Uhe  present  age.  A  foreigner 
*'who  attaches  himself  to  a  poli- 
"tical  party  in  this  country,  is  in 
"the  worst  state  that  can  be 
"imagined;  he  is  looked  upon  as 
"amere  intermeddler.  A  native 
"may  do  it  from  interest."  "Or 
"principle,"  interposed  Boswell. 
Goldsmith's  observation  on  this 
was  not  very  logical,  it  must 
be  confessed.  "There  are  people 
"who  tell  a  hundred  pohtical 
"lies  every  day,"  he  said,  "and 
"are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely, 
"then,  one  may  tell  truth  with 
"safety."  "Why,  sir,"  Johnson 
answered,  "a  man  had  rather 
"have  a  hundred  lies  told  of  him, 
"than  one  truth  which  he  does 
"not  wish  to  be  told."  "WeU," 
protested  Goldsmith,  "for  my 
"part,  rd  tell  the  truth,  and 
"shame  the  devil."  "Yes,  sir," 
said  the  other,  "but  the  devil 
^^will  be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame 
"the  devil  ^  much  as  you  do, 


"but  I  should  choose  to  be  out 
"of  the  reach  of  his  claws." 
"His  claws  can  do  you  no  harm, 
"when  you  have  the  shield  of 
"truth,"  was  Goldsmith's  happy 
retort,  which  on  the  whole  per- 
haps left  the  victory  with  him.* 
The  same  spirit,  but  not  so  good 
an  argument,  was  in  his  sub- 
sequent comment  on  Johnson's 
depreciation  of  the  learning  of 
Harris  of  Salisbury,**  the  first 
Lord  Malmesbury's  father.  **He 
"may  not  be  an  eminent  Gre- 
"cian,"  he  interposed,  "but  he  is 
"what  is  much  better:  he  is  a 
"worthy  humane  man."  "Najr, 
"sir,"  said  Johnson,  "that  will 
"as  much  prove  that  he  can  play 
"  upon  the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giar- 
"dmi,  as  that  he  is  an  eminent 
"  Grecian."  Goldsmith  felt  this ; 
and  turned  off  with  a  remark  that 
the  greatest  musical  perform- 
ers have  small  emoluments.  *** 

*  BostoeU,  m.  259. 

**  BosweU,  m.  266-7.  "The  most 
"  modest  of  all  books ,"  says  Mrs.  Pioud 
of  the  Hermes,  in  one  of  those  MS.  notes 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  "for  its 
"  author  only  sends  yon  back  to  Aristotle 
"at  every  word  in  every  page,  I  think.** 
She  had  got  this  from  Johnson. 

***  Goldsmith  might  have  spoken  more 
confidently.  Against  Johnson^s  deprecia- 
tion of  the  learning  of  Harris ,  and  the 
frequent  sneers  of  Walpole,  and  (which 
is  more  important)  the  objection  of  Gray, 
who  instanced  the  Hermes  as  what  he 
called  the  "shallow  profound"  {Works, 
r.  35),  are  to  be  set  off  the  weighty 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Gibbon ,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Coleridge.  I  would  add 
that  some  dialogues  by  Harris  (and  other 
lighter  works  of  his  are  equally  acc^- 
sible),  which  show  him  to  have  beea 
what  Goldsmith  a^rted  him  to  be,  aome- 
thing  more  worthy  and  humane  than 
mere  scholarship  woold  have  entitled 
him  to  be  thought^  will  b«  ftnnd  at  tiiQ 
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"Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not 
"get  above  seven  hundred  a 
"year/'  "That/'  replied  John- 
son, with  a  philosophy  worthy  of 
Adam  Smith,  "is  indeed  but  little 
"for  a  man  to  get,  who  does  best 
"that  which  so  many  endeavour 
"to  do/'  Then  there  was  some 
talk  about  She  Stoops  to  Conquer; 
and  little  weaknesses  of  Gold- 
smith's peeped  out. 

Somebody  wondered  if  the 
King  would  come  to  see  the  new 

Elay.  "I  wish  he  would,"  said 
roldsmith  quickly.  "Not,"  he 
added,  with  a  show  of  indif- 
ference meant  to  cover  his  too 
great  earnestness,  "that  it  would 
"do  me  the  least  good."  "Well 
"then,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  laugh- 
ing, "let  us  say  it  would  do  him 
"good.  No,  sir,  this  affectation 
"will  not  pass:  it  is  mighty  idle. 
**In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who 
"would  not  wish  to  please  the 
"chief  magistrate?"  "I  do  wish 
"to  please  him,"  returned  Gold- 
smith frankly,  and  eager  to  re- 
pair his  error.  "I  remember  a 
"line  in  Dry  den, 

*And    every    poet    is    the    monarches 
friend.' 


end  of  Uie  novel  of  Damd  Simple  by 
Fielding's  sister,  to  which  Fielding  him- 
self wrote  a  charming  preface.  "  I  wish 
"you  had  been  with  me  last  week" 
writes  Joseph  Warton  to  his  brother 
in  1746  (WooU,  216),  "when  I  spent 
"two  evenings  with  Fielding,  and  his 
"sister,  who  wrote  David  Simple,  and 
"you  may  guess  I  was  very  well  enter- 
"  tained.  The  lady  indeed  retirM  pretty 
"soon,  but  Russell  and  I  sat  up  with  the 
**Poet  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning, 
**  and  were  inexpressibly  diverted.  I  find 
,"he  values,  as  he  justly  may,  his  Joseph 
^^  Andrews  aoove  all  bis  writing." 


"It  ought  to  be  reversed."  "Nay, 
"there  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden 
"on  this  subject,"  said  Johnson; 
and,  not  caring  for  the 
moment  to  recollect  that  '^^^' 
their  host  had  been  a  -^'^s- 
rebel,  he  quoted  the  couplet, 

"For  colleges  on   bounteous  kings  de* 
pend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend." 

"Nay,"  said  Paoli,  "successful 
"rebels  might."  "Happy  rebel- 
"  lions , "  exclaimed  Martinelli. 
"We  have  no  such  phrase,"  said 
Goldsmith.  "But  have  you  not 
"  the  thm^  ?  "  asked  Paoli.  "  Yes," 
the  other  answered;  "all  our 
^^  happy  revolutions.  They  have 
"hurt  our  constitution,  and  will 
"hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by 
"another  happy  revolution." 
Boswell  adds  that  he  never  be- 
fore discovered  that  his  friend 
Goldsmith  had  "so  much  of  the 
"old  prejudice  in  him:"  but 
the  remark  was  more  probably 
thrown  out,  at  once  to  please  old 
Johnson,  and  at  the  same  time 
vindicate  his  own  independence 
in  the  matter  of  royalty.  The 
turn  taken  by  the  conversation 
would  indicate  this. 

"II  a  fait,"  said  Paoli  of  Gold- 
smith, "un  compliment  tres-gra- 
"cieux  k  une  certaine  grande 
"dame."  The  allusion  was  to  a 
strong  intimation  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  of  its  author's  dislike  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  and 
sympathy  with  its  victim  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The 
t)uke  of  Cumberland  had  been 

forbidden  the  Court  on  his  mar- 
iag^  with  a  handsome  widow. 
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Mrs.Horton  (Lord  Carhampton's, 

better   known   as  Colonel  Lut- 

trell's,  sister),  a  year  before :  but 

on    the    Duke    of  Glou- 

'-  cester's  subsequent  avowal 

-^1-45.  q{  hjs  marriage  with  an- 
other and  more  charming  widow, 
Lady  Waldegrave  (Sir  Edward 
Walpoie's  natural  daughter),  the 
King's  indignation  found  vent  in 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act;  which 
was  hotly  opposed  by  the  whigs 
as  an  edict  of  tyranny,  Lords 
Rockingham  and  Camden**  con- 

*  Camden,  in  one  of  his  speeches  con- 
testing the  bill,  made  a  considerable  sen- 
sation by  the  way  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  that 
might  arise  from  the  proposal  to  extend 
its  provisions  to  all  the  descendants  of 
George  II,  who,  according  to  the  com- 
mon process  of  descent,  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  generations  to  amount  to 
many  thousands ;  in  support  of  which  he 
mentioned  that  he  knew  an  undoubted 
legitimate  descendant  of  a  King  of  Eng- 
land who  was  then  keeping  an  alehouse. 
Camden  greatly  understated  the  case, 
however,  if  the  poet  Gray's  computation 
was  right,  *'that  there  must  go  a  million 
*^  of  ancestors  in  twenty  generations ,  to 
**  everybody's  composition."  In  our  own 
day  a  curious  volume  has  been  published 
descriptive  of  individuals  who  have  the 
right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  princely  blood 
of  Plantagenet  now  flows  through  the 
humblest  veins,  and  the  noble  dust  of  the 
Tndora  presides  in  person  over  beer- 
barrels.  It  shows  us  carpenters,  sex- 
tons, saddlers,  shoemakers,  butchers,  up- 
holsterers, and  tailors,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  First, 
and  Edward  the  Third.  One  of  its  trans- 
formations, however,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  less  remarkable  than  at  first  would 
appear.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  man  taking 
toll  at  a  turnpike,  almost  under  the  very 
walls  of  those  feudal  towers  that  gave 
the  name  to  the  barony  of  which  he  is  a 
coheir.  But  what,  after  all,  were  his 
ancestors  the  feudal  barons,  what  are 
kings  themselves,  but  toll  and  tax  ool- 


testing  it  at  every  stage  in  the 
Lords,  and  Goldsmith  (perhaps 
for  Burked  sake)  helping  to 
make  it  unpopular  with  the 
people.  "We'll  go  to  France," 
says  Hastings  to  Miss  Neville, 
"tor  there,  even  amon^  slaves, 
"the  laws  of  marriage  are  re- 
"spected."  Said  on  the  first 
night,  this  had  directed  repeated 
cheering  and  popular  applause 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
sat  in  one  of  the  boxes;  and  it 
now  drew  forth  the  allusion  of 
Paoli.  But  Boswell  was  not  con- 
tent with  a  mere  hint.  Feeling 
that  Goldsmith  "might  not  wish 
"to  avow  positively  his  taking 
"part  against  the  Court,"  and 
that  therefore  it  was  not  fair  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  con- 
fession, he  naturally  resolved, 
upon  the  instant,  to  bring  him  to 
it  if  he  could:  so,  in  order  that 
he  might  hear  the  exact  truth 
from  himself,  he  straightway 
doubted  if  the  allusion  had 
ever  been  intended.  Goldsmith 
smiled  and  hesitated ;  when  Paoli 
hastened  to  relieve  him  with  an 
elegant  metaphor.  "Monsieur 
"Goldsmith  est  comme  la  mer, 
"qui  jette  des  perles  et  beaucoup 
"d'autres  belles  choses,  sans  s'en 
"apergevoir."  "Tr^s  bien  dit, 
"et  tr^s  616ganmient,"  said  Gold- 
smith, highly  pleased. 

Five  days  afterwards  he  dined 
at  Thrale's;  again  argued  with 
Johnson;  and  seems  to  me  to 
have  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 

leetors  on  a  great  scale?— See  a  little 
quarto  entitled  Royal  Descents,  publlahed 
by  Kiohola  and  Nichols  in  1846. 
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ment.  Talking  of  poor  Fitz 
herbert's  melancholy  suicide  the 
year  before,  Johnson  said  he  had 
often  thought  that,  after  a  man 
had  takwi  the  resolution  to  kill 
himself,  it  was  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  anything,  however 
desperate,  because  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  "  I  don't  see  that,' 
remarked  Goldsmith,  reasonably 
enough.  "Nay,  but  my  dear  sir," 
said  Johnson,  rather  unreason- 
ably, "why  should  you  not  see 
"what  every  one  else  sees?" 
"Why,"  was  Goldsmith's  reply, 
"it  is  for  fear  of  something  that 
"he  has  resolved  to  kill  hunself; 
"and  will  not  that  timid  disposi- 
"tion  restrain  him?"  Johnson's 
retort  was  a  sophism  exactly  con- 
firming Goldsmith's  view.  The 
argument  arose,  he  said,  on  the 
resolution  taken,  not  on  the  in- 
ducement to  take  it.  Determine, 
and  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear;  you  may  go  and  take  the 
King  of  Prussia  by  the  nose,  at 
the  head  of  his  army;  "you  can- 
"not  fear  the  rack,  who  are 
** resolved  to  kill  yourself."* 
Goldsmith's  obvious  answer 
might  have  been.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  fear  the  rack  that  I 
have  resolved  to  kill  myself:  but 
there  the  argument  ended. 

Garrick's  vanity  was  another 
topic  started  at  this  dinner;  and 
Johnson,  while  he  accounted  for 
it  and  justified  it,  by  the  many 
bellows  that  had  blown  the  fire, 
was  interrupted  by  the  "and 
^'such  bellows  tool"  of  Boswell, 
who  proceeded  to  count  up  the 
•  BoswtU,  m.  270-1. 


»773. 


notes  of  famous  people  (enough 
to  turn  his  head)  that  he  had  per- 
suaded Garrick  to  show  him: 
"Lord  Mansfield  with  his 
"cheeks  like  to  burst, 
"Lord  Chatham  like  an  '^''♦s- 
"-^olus:"  all  which  praises 
Johnson  quifetly  explained  with  a 
ready  adaptation  of  a  line  in 
Congreve,  "True.  When  he 
"whom  everybody  else  flatters, 
"flatters  me,  then  I  am  truly 
"happy."*  Whereupon  quick 
little  Mrs.  Thrale  remmded  him 
that  he  was  here  only  adapting 
Congreve.  "Yes,  madam,"  he 
rephed,  "in  the  JVay  of  the  World. 

*If  there^s  delight  in  love,  His  when  I 

see 
*That   heart   which   others   bleed   for, 

bleed  forme!*  " 

But  he  was  not  so  tolerant  of 
his  old  friend  eight  days  later, 
when  the  same  party,  with  Rey- 
nolds, Langton,  and  Thrale, 
dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's. 
Goldsmith  had  said  he  thought 
it  "mean  and  gross  flattery" 
in  Garrick  to  have  foisted  into 
the  dialogue  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play  of  the  Chances^ 
which  he  had  revived  that  year, 
a  compliment  to  the  Queen; 
when  Johnson,  with  somewhat 
needless  warmth,  remarked,  "As 
"to  meanness,  sir,  how  is  it  mean 
"in  a  player,  a  showman,  a  fel- 
"low  who  exhibits  himself  for  a 

shilling,  to  flatter  his  queen?" 
In  admirable  taste  was  then  the 
calm  and  just  rebuke  of  the  kind- 
ly Reynolds.   "I  do  not  perceive 

•  f ommK,  m.  S68. 
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"why  the  profession  of  a  player 
"should  be  despised;  for  the 
"great  and  ultimate  end  of  all  the 
**  employmejits  of  mankind 
-- — '-  "  is  to  produce  amusement. 
'Et.45.  «Gamck  produces  more 
"  amusement  than  anybody.**  This 
emboldened  Boswell  to  haz£ird 
the  analogy  of  a  lawyer  with  a 
player,  the  one  exhibiting  for  his 
lee  as  the  other  for  his  shilling; 
whereon  Johnson  roughly  seized 
him,  turned  the  lau|^h  agdnst 
him,  and  covered  his  own  re- 
treat. "Why,  sir,  what  does 
**this  prove?  only  that  a  lawyer 
"is  worse..  Boswell  is  now  like 
"Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who, 
"when  he  is  puzzled  by  an  argu- 
"ment"  (it  was  Arbuthnot's,  not 
Swift's,  Jack,  and  it  was  for  no 
such  reason,  but  it  served  John- 
son's laugh  to  say  so),  "hangs 
**  himself.  He  thinks  I  shall  cut 
**  him  down,"  and  here  he  laughed 
vociferously,  "but  I'll  let  him 
"  hang. "  *  Boswell's  comfort  in 
annoyances  of  this  sort  was  to 
diffuse  the  annoyance  by  de- 
scribing the  whole  scene  next 
day  to  some  one  whom  it  equally 
affected.  Garrick  would  in  this 
case,  of  course,  be  the  first  to 
hear  all  that  had  passed.  But 
Garrick's  revenges  on  Johnson 

*  Johnson^s  alltudon  was  not  to  the 
piece  of  wit  he  mentions ,  but  to  the  Bii- 
tory  of  John  BuU.  Pleasantly  contrasting 
with  this  vociferous  attack  on  Boswell  is 
the  high-bred  courtesy  with  which  Rey- 
nolds comes  to  his  relief:  '*Mr.  Boswell 
^  thinldng  that  the  profession  of  a  lawyer 
"  being  unquestionably  honourable ,  if  he 
"can  sho^  the  profession  of  a  player  to 
"be  more  honourable,  he  proves  his  argu- 
"ment."    m.  277. 


were  harmless  enough.*  At  his 
angriest,  he  would  only  pay  him 
ofl^*  by  exhibiting  his  fondness 

•  "I  repeated  this  saUy  to  Garrick," 
he  tells  us ,  on  a  similar  occasion  to  the 
present,  "and  wondered  to  find  his  sen> 
^^sibility  as  a  writer  not  a  litUe  inritated 
"by  it.  To  soothe  him,  I  observed  that 
"Johnson  spared  none  of  us,"  &c.  (ra. 
79.)  Somewhat  later,  he  narrates  an- 
other; and  then  adds:  "He  was  alwa^ 
"jealous  that  Johnson  spoke  lightly  of 
"him.  I  recollect  his  exhibiting  him  to 
"me  one  day,  as  if  saying,  *Dsvy  has 
"  *some  convivial  {Peasantry  about  him, 
"  *but  'tis  a  fhtUe  feUow;*  which  he  nt- 
"  tered  perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air  of 
"Johnson."  (t.  264.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  worth  quoting  what  is  said^by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  when,  writing  to  her 
sister  in  April  1786  of  the  "fashion" 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  Just  published  Amc 
doUa  had  become ,  she  strongly  objects  to 
the  occasional  harsh  things  reported  in 
them  against  Garrick.  "This  new 
"  fashioned  biography  seems  to  value  it- 
"self  upon  perpetuating  everything  that 
"is  injurious  and  detracting.  I  pei^ectlv 
"recollect  the  candid  answer  Garrick 
"once  made  to  my  Inquiry  why  John- 
"  son  was  so  often  harsh  and  unkind  in 
"  his  speeches,  both  of  and  to  him.  *  Why, 
"  *Nine,'  he  replied,  *it  is  v.ery  natural: 
"  Ms  it  not  to  be  expected  he  should  be 
"  *  angry,  that  I,  who  have  so  much  less 
"  *■  merit  than  he ,  should  have  had  so 
"  *much  greater  success?'"  Memoirs, 
II.  16.  On  the  other  hand,  see  BowM, 
VII.  137-8. 

*♦  Garrick  was  always  the  more  con- 
siderate to  this  prejudice  against  players, 
exhibited  so  strongly  in  the  Idfis  of 
Savage,  and  never  wholly  dn^ped  in 
later  life ,  because  of  Johnson's  absolute 
ignorance,  aecording  to  him,  of  what  the 
art  of  acting  really  was.  Be  had  made 
no  advance  in  this  respect  since  the  0I4 
days  in  Lichfield,  when  he  would  say  of 
the  Sir  Harry  Wildair  of  the  theatre, 
"There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the 
"fellow," — the  actor  who  played  the 
part,  sir,  pursued  Garrick,  belxig  in  fact 
the  most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  on 
the  boards.  Bosweli^  vi.  98.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recogpiise  a  shrewd  aii4  well- 
felt  piece  of  criticism  when  Johnson  says 
of  Garrick's  Archer,  "H«  doe*  not  pixy  it 
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for  his  old  wife,  Tetty,  in  their 
earlier  London  or  Lichfield  days ; 
or  he  might  show  him  using  the 
most  uncouth  gesticulations  to 
squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  punch- 
bowl, looking  round  the  com- 
Eany  and  calling  out  with  a 
road  Lichfield  twang,  "Who's 
"for  poonsh?^*  or  perhaps  he 
would  imitate  his  delivery  of  the 
celebrated  lines  of  Ovid, 

<*Ob  homini  sublime  dedit,— codlainque 
taeri 

JoBsit, — et  erectos  ad  sidera— toUere 
vultus,"* 

which  he  gave  with  pauses  and 
half-whisthngs  interjected,  look- 
ing downwards  all  the  time,  and 
absolutely  touching  the  ground 
with  a  kind  of  contorted  move- 
ment of  his  arms  while  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  four  words, 
until  all  the  Hsteners,  exhausted 
with  laughter,  implored  the 
mimic  to  aesist.** 

Another  subject  started  at 
Oglethorpe's  table  was  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite, 

''well,  sir.  The  gentleman  should  break 
"through  the  footman,  which  is  not  the 
"case  as  he  does  it."  We  listen  with 
less  confidence  when  he  says  that  Gar- 
rick  could  *'  represent  all  modes  of  life 
"  but  that  of  an  easy  fine-bred  gentleman  " 
(iv.  132),  because  our  confidence  is 
greater  in  Garrick^s  than  in  Johnson^s 
experience  of  that  kind  of  gossamer  ex- 
istence. 

*  Of  which,  let  me  interpose,  the 
translation  by  Dryden,  where  with  the 
addition  of  a  single  word  he  puts  a 
Christian  elevation  and  grandeur  into 
the  noble  thought  of  the  old  Pagan, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies, 

Ov.  Mat.  I.  line  13. 
deserves  to  be  not  less  celebrated. 
*»  Moswt^t  V.  263,  aad  s^  yi.  96. 


atfjT 


which  Goldsmith  named  as  exist- 
ing also  in  China,  adding  that  a 
dog   butcher   was   as    common 
there  as  any  other  butcher, 
and  that  when  he  walked  ^ 


abroad  (he  quite  believed  ^^  ♦5- 
this,  and  stated  it  in  his  Natural 
History)  all  the  dogs  fell  on  him* 
Johnson  did  not  contradict  it, 
but  explained  it  by  the  "smell 
"  of  carnage."  "  Yes ,"  repeated 
Goldsmith,  "there  is  a  general 
"abhorrence  in  animals  at  the 
"signs  of  massacre.  If  you  put 
"a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable, 
"the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad." 
"I  doubt  that,"  said  Johnson. 
"Nay,  sir,"  Goldsmith  gravely 
assured  him,  "it  is  a  fact  well 
"authenticated."  "Youhadbet- 
"ter  prove  it,"  Thrale  quietly  in- 
terposed, "before  you  put  it  into 
"your  book  on  Natural  History. 
"  You  may  do  it  in  my  stable  if 
"you  wilL"  But  Johnson  would 
have  him  do  no  such  thing;  for 
the  very  sensible  rezison  that  he 
had  better,  taking  his  informa- 
tion from  others  as  he  must, 
leave  others  responsible  for 
such  errors  as  he  might  make  in 
so  comprehensive  a  book  as  his 
Animated  Nature,  than  assume 
responsibility  himself  by  the 
arduous  task  of  experiment,  and 
expose  himself  to  blame  for  not 
making  experiments  as  to  every 
particular.*    From  this  the  con- 


m.  876.  Cooke  relates  an 
annuing  instance  of  one  practical  ex- 
periment by  which  Goldsmith  proposed 
to  test  a  theory  thrown  out  in  his  book. 
"The  Doctor  was  at  times  very  absent, 
"and  showed  such  an  inconsistency  of 
"mindj  thfit  if  ft  person  wm  ta  judge  of 
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versation  passed  to  literary  sub- 
jects, and  Goldsmith  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  the  character  of  Mallet. 
„„  "Why,  sir,^'  remarked 
-^^  Johnson,  "Mallet  had  ta- 
-<Et4s.  <qents  enough  to  keep  his 

"his  literary  knowledge  from  some  par- 
''ticalar  instances,  they  mast  think  very 
*<  meanly  of  liis  information  or  talents. 
"  He  was  once  engaged  in  a  violent  dis- 
"  pute  with  George  Bellas,  the  proctor  (at 
*'the  verv  time  he  was  writing  his  His- 
**  tory  of  AnimatMl  Nature) ,  about  the  mo- 
"tion  of  the  upper  Jaw;  and,  when  Bellas 
*' laughed  at  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his 
"assertion,  the  Doctor  very  seriously,  but 
*' warmly,  desired  him  to  put  his  linger 
"in  his  mouth,  and  heM  convince  him. 
"  Being  soon  after  desired  by  a  Ariend  to 
*' recollect  what  he  had  asserted,  he 
"paused  for  some  time,  and  said,  'In 
"  *  truth  I  had  forgot  myself,  but  any  way 
"  '  I  ought  not  to  have  g^ven  up  the  vie- 
"  'tory  to  such  an  antagonist.^  "  Hurop. 
Mag.  XXIV.  261.  The  passage  in  the 
Animated  Nature  to  which  Cooke  alludes 
as  connected  with  this  odd  experimental 
test ,  I  am  not  acquainted  with ;  unless  it 
be  that  equally  singular  illustration  al- 
ready given  (ante,  p.  205),  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  student  days  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  subject  of  yawning,  which 
would  seem  to  have  reference  rather  to 
the  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  subjoining  one  or  two 
other  passages  that  have  an  interest  per- 
sonal to  the  writer.  It  has  been  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  his  book,  that  Gold- 
smith advocated  entire  abstinence  from 
wine ;  but  the  inference  is  not  supported 
by  the  passage  cited  for  it  (11.  8) ,  which 
is  simply  a  comment  on  the  fast-days 
prescribed  by  the  roman-catholic  church. 
"How  far  it  may  be  enjoined  in  the 
"  Scriptures ,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
"say;  but  this  maybe  asserted,  that  if 
"the  utmost  benefit  to  the  individual, 
"and  the  most  extensive  advantage  to 
"society,  sense  to  mark  any  institution 
**one  of  Heaven,  this  of  abstinence  may 
"  be  reckoned  among  the  foremost."  An- 
other passage  might  seem  to  show  that 
he  had  at  one  time  taken  some  part  in 
the  direction  or  management  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Speaking  (ra.  176)  of 
Gesner'a  description  of  variooi  traps  for 


"literary  reputation  alive  as  long 
"as  he  himself  lived;  and  that, 
"let  me  tell  you,  is  a  good  deal/' 
"But,''  persisted  Goldsmith,  "I 
"cannot  agree  tha#  it  was  so. 
"His  literary  reputation  was 
"dead  long  before  his  natural 
"death.  I  consider  an  author's 
"literary  reputation  to  be  alive 
"only  while  his  name  will  insure 
"a  good  price  for  his  copy  from 

the  catching  of  rats  and  mice,  he  adds, 
that  this  society  had  proposed  a  reward 
for  the  most  ingenioiis  contrivance  for 
that  purpose,  "and  I  observed  almost 
'*  every  candidatei)as8ing  off  descriptions 
"  as  inventions  of  his  own.  I  thought  it 
"was  cruel  to  detect  the  plag^iarism,  or 
"frustrate  the  humble  ambition  of  those 
"  who  would  be  thought  the  inventors  of 
"  a  mouse-trap."  A  third  cleverly-written 
passage  (v.  27;)),  in  which,  after  pointing 
out  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
frog  and  the  toad  in  appearance ,  he  stops 
to  show  that  "such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
"begun  in  early  prejudice,  that  those 
"who  consider  the  one  fi  a  harmless, 
"playful  animal,  turn  from  the  other  with 
"horror  and  disgust,"  has  also  an  auto- 
biographical interest  for  us.  Admirably 
describing  the  revolting  picture  into 
which  the  imagination  here  colours  the 
reality,  he  continues:  "Yet  upon  my  first 
*' seeing  a  toad,  none  of  all  those  de- 
"  formities  in  the  least  affected  me  with 
"sensations  of  loathing:  born,  as  I  was, 
"in  a  country  where  there  are  no  toads, 
"I  had  prepared  my  imagination  for 
"  some  dreadful  object ;  but  there  seemed 
"nothing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the 
"sight,  than  in  that  of  a  common  frog; 
"and  indeed,  for  some  time,  I  mistook 
"and  handled  the  one  ifor  the  other. 
"When  first  informed  of  my  mistake,  I 
"very  well  remember  my  sensations;  I 
"wondered  how  I  had  escaped  with 
"safety,  after  handling  and  dissecting  a 
"toad,  which  I  had  mistaken  for  a  fr^. 
'*I  then  began  to  lay  in  a  fund  of  horror 
"against  the  whole  tribe,  which,  though 
"convinced  they  are  harmless,  I  shall 
"  never  get  rid  of.  My  first  imaginiUiont 
"  were  too  strong,  not  only  for  my  reason, 
"  bat  for  the  oonviotion  of  my  t 
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"  the  booksellers.  I  will  get  you  *' 
(and  if  the  spirit  of  controversy 
was  here  rising  in  Johnson,  his 
friend  at  once  disarmed  it)  "a 
"hundred  guineas  for  any  thing 
**  whatever  that  you  shall  write, 
"if  you  will  put  your  name  to  it." 
Johnson  did  not  reply,  but  began 
to  praise  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Clab. 
1773. 

Measured  by  the  test  we  have 
seen  Goldsmith  apply  to  John- 
son's reputation  with  the  book- 
sellers, his  own,  though  still 
alive,  must  be  held  as  now  sadly  in 
arrear.  He  had  at  thi  s  time  several 
disputes  with  booksellers  pend- 
ing,* and  his  circumstances  were 
verging  to  positive  distress.  The 
necessity  of  completing  his  Ani- 
mated Nature^  for  which  all  the 
money  had  been  received  and 
spent,  hung  like  a  millstone  upon 
him;  his  advances  had  been  con- 
siderable upon  other  works,  as 
yet  not  even  begun;  the  money 
from  his  comedy  was  still  com- 
ing in,  but  it  could  not,  with  the 
debts  it  had  to  satisfy,  float  his 
stranded  fortunes;  and  he  was 

*  Among  them  one  with  Davies,  to 
which  Tom  mysteriously  refers  when  he 
mentions,  as  highly  characteristic  of 
Goldsmith,  the  difference  he  had  with  "a 
"bookseller,"  when,  the  matter  being 
referred  to  Johnson ,  Johnson  gave  it  in 
favour  of  the  bookseller;  and  Goldsmith 
•'was  enraged  to  find  that  one  author 
'*  should  have  so  little  feeling  for  another 
'*a8  to  determine  a  dispute  to  his  disad- 
**  vantage  in  favour  of  a  tradesman."  Zt/s 
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now,  in  what  leisure  he  could  get 
from  his  larger  book,  working  at 
a  Grecian  History  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  means  to  meet 
his  daily  liabilities.  The  -^^ 
future  was  thus  gradually  '^'•^s- 
and  gloomily  darkening;  but, 
while  he  could,  he  was  happy 
and  content  not  to  look  beyond 
the  present,  cheerful  or  careless 
as  it  might  be.*    He  sought  re- 

♦  Cooke  here  repeats  the  charge  to 
which  I  formerly  adverted,  of  a  fondness 
for  play;  observing,  after  a  mention  of 
the  very  large  sum  made  by  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer t  that  "what  with  his  liberalities 
"to  poor  authors,  and  a  passion  for 
"gambling,  he  found  himself  at  the  end 
"  of  the  year  in  considerable  debt."  And 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  subjoining  the 
very  sensible  remarks  made  by  this 
writer,  who  always  treats  Goldsmith 
fairly  within  his  means  of  judgment,  on 
the  alteration  in  his  modes  and  ways  of 
living  during  his  latter  years.  "When," 
jsays  Cooke,  "he  exchanged  his  simple 
"  habits  for  those  of  the  great ,  he  con- 
"tracted  their  follies  without  their  for- 
" tunes  or  qualifications.  Hence,  when 
"he  eat  or  drank  with  them,  he  con- 
"tracted  habits  for  expence  which  he 
"could  not  individually  afford;  when  he 
"squandered  his  time  with  them,  he 
"squandered  part  of  his  income;  and 
"when  he  lost  his  monev  at  play  with 
"them,  he  had  not  iheir  taunts  to  recover 
"it  at  another  opportunity.  He  had  dis- 
"cemment  to  see  all  this,  but  had  not 
"the  courage  to  break  those  fetters  he 
**  had  forged.  The  consequence  was ,  he 
"was  obliged  to  run  in  debt,  and  his 
"debts  rendered  him,  at  times,  so  very 
"melancholy  and  dejected,  that  I  am 
"sure  he  felt  himself,  at  least  the  last 
"years  of  hia  life,  a  very  unhappy  man." 
Ettrop.  Mag.  xxiv.  172-3.  Substantially 
the  same  statement  had  been  made 
several  years  before  by  a  writer  to  whom 
Goldsmith  was  as  intimately  known,  and 
who ,  shortly  after  his  death ,  thus  spoke 
of  him :  "  While  this  ingenious  man  was 
"in  the  pay  of  Newbery,  and  lived  in 
"Green  Arbour>court,  he  was  a  tolerable 
"economiBt,  and  Ured  happily;  but  when 
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lief  in  50Cijety,  and  went  more 
ihsn  ever  to  the  club. 
The  change  he  had  himself 
very  strongly  advocated 
•J- — '"  was  now  made  in  this  cele- 
-«t.4s.  jjrated  society;  the  circle 
of  its  members  was  enlarged  to 
twenty;  and  he  took  renewed  in- 
terest in  its  meetings.  A  sort  of 
understanding  was  at  the  same 
time  entered  into,  that  the  limit 
of  attendances  to  secure  con- 
tinued membership,  should  be 
at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  and 
that  more  frequent  attendance 
would  be  expected  from  all.  The 
election  of  Garrick  was  pro- 
posed to  fill  the  first  vacancy. 
This  had  been  zealously  seconded 
by  Goldsmith;  three  nights  be- 
fore SAe  Stoops  to  Conquer  came 
out,  Garrick  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Gerrard-street;  and 
there  was  a  special  celebration  a 
few  weeks  later,  alleged  to  have 

''he  emerged  from  obsonrity,  and  en- 
"  joyed  a  great  income ,  he  had  no  prin- 
*'ciple  or  idea  of  saying,  or  any  degree 
"  of  care;  was  dreadfully  necessitous  ten 
<* months  of  every  year,  and  never  at 
**that  period  was  quiet,  or  free  from  de- 
"mands  he  could  not  pay.  When  the 
*' excess  of  the  evil  roused  him,  he  re- 
*' tired  at  times  into  the  country  to  a 
"  farm-house ,  where  he  lived  for  little  or 
"nothing,  letting  nobody  know  where  he 
*'wa8;  and,  employing  almost  the  whole 
"day  in  writing,  did  not  return  to  Lon- 
"don  till  he  was  so  well  stocked  with 
"finished  manuscripts,  as  to  be  able  to 
*' clear  himself.  These  intervals  of  la- 
"bour  and  retirement,  he  has  dedared 
''were  among  the  happiest  periods  of  his 
''life.  He  enjoyed  brilliant  moments  of 
*' wit,  festivity  and  conversation,  but  the 
"bulk  of  all  his  latter  days  were  poisoned 
"with  want  and  anxiety."  I  copied  this 
from  a  magazine  of  the  time  to  which 
nnfortnnately  I  have  lost  the  reference. 


been  in  honour  both  of  the  elec- 
tion and  the  comedy,  when  the 
hospitable  brewer  of  Southwark 
haa  a  table  laid  in  one  of  his 
new  brewing-coppers,  and  beef- 
steaks dressed  at  the  furnace 
were  set  before  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Gk>ldsmith,  Garrick,  Burke, 
•and  Baretti.*  On  Beauclerc's 
proposition,  the  same  night  of 
Garrick's  election,  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  Lord  Charlemont 
was  chosen,  the  Irish  peer  whose 
subsequent  patriotism  made  the 
title  so  illustrious.  Burke  then 
proposed  a  friend  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont's  and  his  own,  Mr.  Ag- 
mondesham  Vesey,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Montagu's  blue-stocking 
friend;  introducing  his  name  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  a  man  of 
gentle  manners.  "Sir,"  inter- 
rupted Johnson,  ^'you  need  say 
"no  more.  When  you  have  said 
"a  m^n  of  gentle  manners,  you 
"have  said  enough."  Neverflie- 
less,  when  Vesey,  with  schoolboy 
gentleness  of  talk,  introduced 
one  day  at  the  club  the  subject 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  John- 
son withdrew  his  attention  and 
thought  about  Tom  Thumb.** 
Not  many  days  after  Vesey's 
election,  Mr.  William  Jones,  a 
young  lawyer  and  accomplished 
scholar  of  the  Temple,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  Univer- 
sity-college with  Chambers  and 
Scott,  and  had  this  year  made 

*  Thursday,  the  13th  of  May,  Is 
named  in  the  last'Xi/e  of  Btynclds  (n.  58.) 
as  the  day  of  this  dinner,  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  mention  made  of 
it  in  Northoote's  Lif$  (i.  317). 
**  Mrs.  Piozzl's  Anwdnint  $1. 
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pleasing  additions  to  the  select 
store  of  Eastern  literature,  was 
proposed  by  Chambers  and 
elected.  A  fifth  candidate  was 
now  in  agitation;  proposed  on  the 
23rd  of  April  (when  Goldsmith 
occupied  the  chair)*  by  John- 
son, and  strenuously  seconded 
by  Beauclerc.  This  was  no  other 
than  Boswell;  and  not  a  little 
surprised  were  the  majority  of 
the  members  to  hear  the  name. 
They  did  not  think  that  John- 
son's love  of  flattery,  or  Beau- 
clerc's  love  of  a  joke,  would  have 
carried  either  so  far.    But  John- 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  only  frag- 
ment of  correspondence  between  John- 
son  and  Goldsmith  that  has  been  pre- 
served ,  if  indeed  any  other  ever  existed, 
is  the  formal  note  in  which  Boswell's 
name  is  submitted  to  Goldsmith  as  the 
chairman  of  the  night.  '*  April  23,  1773. 
**SiB,  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  ab- 
"  sence  to  the  club ;  I  am  going  this  even- 
*4ng  to  Oxford.  I  have  another  favour 
^*  to  beg.  It  is  that  I  may  be  considered 
''as  proposing  Mr.  Boswell  for  a  candl- 
"  date  of  our  society,  and  that  he  may  be 
"considered  as  regularly  nominated.  I 
*'am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
**Sam.  Johksok."  Of  course  the  "Sir" 
and  the  "humble  servant"  are  the  ordi- 
nary phrases  in  use  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  imply  nothing  of  the  tone  of  private 
intercourse ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this' was  an  official  note,  hasty  judg- 
ments are  not  to  be  formed  upon  the 
mere  manner  of  wording  letters  in  the 
last  or  preceding  centuries.  With  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  Johnson  was  "Sir"  and 
"your  humble  servant"  often  to  the 
dearest  of  his  friends;  and,  from  "ma- 
"dam"  to  "my  dearest  mistress"  in  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  or  from  "dear 
"madam"  to  "my  dearest  love"  in  his 
letters  to  his  daughter-in-law ,  were  with 
him  the  most  ordinary  transitions  within 
the  space  of  very  few  lines.  I  say  so 
much,  because  hasty  inferences  have 
more  than  once  been  made  from  sup- 
posed "coolness-ea"  in  Johnson's  letters. 
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son  was  tesolute,  and  had  but 
one  answer  to  all  who  objected. 
"If  they  had  refused,  sir,"  he 
said  afterwards  to  Boswell,  ^ 
"they  knew  they'd  never 
"have  got  in  another.  Vd^*^-^^' 
"have  kept  them  all  out." 
Burke  had  not  yet  seen  the 
busy,  consequential,  officious 
young  Scotchman,  who  had  so 
effectually  tacked  himself  on  to 
their  old  friend;  but  what  he  had 
heard  induced  him  to  express  a 
doubt  if  he  was  "fit"  for  Ger- 
rard-street,  and  the  doubt  was 
not  likely  to  be  removed  by  Bos- 
well's  own  efforts  to  secure  his 
election.  He  recommended  him- 
self to  the  various  members,  he 
tells  us,  as  in  a  canvass  for  an 
election  into  parliament.* 

Well  was  that  seat  deserved, 
nevertheless,  by  James  Boswell. 
Johnson  invented  the  right  word 
to  express  his  merit,  when  he 
called  him  a  "clubable"  man- 
Burke  afterwards  admitted  that 
though  he  and  several  of  the 
members  had  wished  to  keep 
him  out,  none  of  them  were  sorry 
when  he  had  got  in;  and  he  told 
Johnson,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  new  member  had  so  much 
goc^d-humour  naturally,  it  was 
scarce  to  be  held  a  virtue  ini 
him,  **  Boswell  was  indeed 
eminently  social,  for  society  was 
his  very  idol,  to  which  he  made 
sacrifice  of  everything.**"*^    He 

*  Boswell,  rv.  75. 
**  BoswMj  rv.  76. 

***  "Mt. Boswell,"  saysMalone,  "pro- 
"fessed  the  Scotch  and  the  English  law; 
"but  had  never  taken  very  great  pains 
"on    the    subject.     Hia  Inther,    Lord 
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had  all  kinds  of  brisk  and  lively 
ways,   good-humoitr,    and  per- 
petual cheerfulness.    He  was  to 
Reynolds,    says   Ffaring- 

'—  ton  the  academician,  the 

^^•^^-  harbinger  of  festivity.* 
He  was  Lord  StowelPs  realisa- 
tion of  a  gt>odnatured  jolly  fel- 
low. Everybody  admits  that  the 
frosts  of  our  English  nature 
melted  at  his  approach,  and  that 
the  reserve  wnich  too  often 
damps  the  pleasure  of  EngUsh 
society  he  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  dissipating.  Malone  knew 
his  weaknesses  (he  always  made 
"battle"  against  his  account  of 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  as  a 
folly  and  a  mistake,  which,  in 
quite  as  positive  terms,  Rey- 
nolds, Burke,  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Percy,  and  even  George 
Steevens**   also  did);   but   he 

"Auchinleck)  told  him  one  day,  that  it 
"would  cost  him  more  trouble  to  hide 
*'his  ignorance  in  these  professions,  than 
''to  show  his  knowledge.  This  Boswell 
"owned  ho  had  found  to  be  true."  I 
quote  this .  from  a  paper  in  the  Europ. 
Mag, 

*  "  Sir  Joshua  was  never  more  happy 
"  than  when ,  on  such  occasions ,  BosweU 
"was  seated  within  his  hearing."  The 
Royal  Academy,  some  years  later,  grati- 
fied their  president  by  electing  him  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence ,  an^  so 
constituting  him  an  honorary  member  of 
their  body.  See  Fftirington's  Memoir, 
cciv. 

**  I  am  bound  to  add,  at  the  same  time, 
that  one  of  the  last  sneers  levelled  at 
Goldsmith,  while  he  yet  lived,  proceeded 
from  this  clever  unscrupulous  man,  al- 
ways consistently  bent  on  making  what 
mischief  he  could,  if  consistent  in  nothing 
else.  Thanking  Garriok,  on  the  (>th 
March,  1774,  for  his  vote  at  the  club ,  and 
alluding  to  Charles  Fox*8  election  with 
his  own,  he  proceeds  to  indulge  himself 
with  a  sarcasm  onaoldsmith^a  fine  waiat- 


knew  his  strength  not  less.  His 
eyes  glistened,  says  that  unim- 
passioned  observer,  and  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  up,  "when 
"he  saw  the  human  face  divine." 
The  drawback  from  it  all,  in 
social  life,  was  his  incontinence 
of  tongue ;  which  had  made  his 
name  a  by -word  for  eaves- 
dropper, talebearer,  and  bab- 
bling spy.  He  had  in  this  re- 
spect but  one  fault,  as  Gold- 
smith said  of  Hickey,  but  that 
one  was  a  thumper.  Even  this 
fault,  however,  served  for  pro- 
tection against  his  failings  in 
other  respects.  He  blabbed  them 
all,  as  he  blabbed  everything 
else;  and  his  friends  had  ample 
notice  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  told  Johnson  one  day  that  he 
was  occasionally  troubled  with 
fits  of  stinginess.  "Why,  sir,  so 
"am  I,'*  returned  Johnson,  **dta 
^^Ido  not  tell  it; "  and,  mindful  of 
the  warning,  he  took  care,  the 
next  time  he  borrowed  sixpence, 
to  guard  himself  against  being 
dunned  for  it.  "Boswell,"  he 
said,  *^lend  me  sixpence — not  to 
'^ he  repaid:'* 

The  day  fixed  for  Boswell's 
ballot  was  Friday,  the  30th  of 

coats  and  his  homely  looks  in  spite  of 
them.  "If  the  hon-ton  should  prove  a 
"contagious  disorder  among  us,  it  wHl 
"  be  curious  to  trace  its  progpress.  I  have 
"already  seen   it   breaking  out  in  Dr. 

"  G^ ,  under  the  form  of  many  a  waist- 

"coat;  but  I  believe  Dr.  G will  be 

"the  last  man  in  whom  the  symptoms  of 
"it  will  be  detected."  Oturidc  Corre- 
aptmdence,  i.  613. 

*  Bos.  viu.  181.  "He  has  now  and 
"then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me;  and 
"when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  aeemed 
*^to  be  rather  out  of-homour." 
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April,  when  Beauclerc  invited 
him  to  dinner  at  his  new  house 
in  the  Adelphi;  and  among  the 
members  of  the  club  assembled 
at  Beauclerc's,  as  though  to 
secure  his  election,  were  John- 
son, Reynolds,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Vesey,  and  Langton.  Goldsmith 
was  not  present;  but  he  was  the 
subject  of  the  after-dinner  con- 
versation. *  They  did  not  sit 
long,  however;  but  went  off  in  a 
body  to  the  club,  leaving  Bos- 
well  at  Beauclerc^s  till  the  fate 
of  his   election   should  be  an- 


*  "  Goldsmith  being  mentioned :  John- 
"SON.  *It  is  amazing  how  little  Gold- 
**  'smith  knows.  He  seldom  comes  where 
'*  *  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any  one 
"  *  else.'  Sib  Joshua  Reynolds  :  '  Yet 
**  'there  is  no  man  whose  company  is 
"  'more  liked.'  Johnson:  *To  bo  sure, 
"  'sir.  When  people  find  a  man  of  the 
"  '  most  distinguished  abilities  as  a  writer, 
*•  'their  inferior  while  he  is  with  them,  it 
**  'must  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 
**  '  What  Goldsmith  comically  says  of 
**  '  himself  is  very  true, — ho  always  gets 
*'  'the  better  when  ho  argues  alone; 
*'  'meaning,  that  he  is  masterof  a  subject 
"  'in  his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon 
**  *  it ;  but  when  he  comes  into  company, 
**  'grows  confused,  and  unable  to  talk. 
**  'Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  Traveller  is  a 
**  'very  fine  performance;  ay,  and  so  is 
**  *hia  Deserted  ViUage,  were  it  notsome- 
•'  'times  too  much  the  echo  of  his  Tra- 
"  *veUer.  Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him 
"  'as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an 
**  '  historian ,  he  stands  in  the  first  class." 
*'  BoswELL :  '  An  historian !  My  dear  sir, 
**  '  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compila- 
*'  'tion  of  the  Roman  History  with  the 
"  'works  of  other  historians  of  this  age?' 
*' Johnson:  'Why,  who  are  before  him?' 
"Boswell:  'Hume,  Robertson, — Lord 
"  'Lyttelton.'  Johnson  (his  antipathy  to 
"  the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise) :  '  I  have 
»•  *not  read  Hume;  but,  doubtless,  Gold- 
"  'smith's  History  is  better  than  the  ver- 
"  *biage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of 
***DalrympIe.'"    BosweU,  la.  279-SO, 

Oliver  Goldsmith* s  Life  and  Times,  11% 
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nounced  to  him.  He  sat  in  a 
state  of  anxiety,  lie  tells  us, 
which  even  the  charming  con- 
versation of  Lady  Di  Beau- 
clerc could  not  entirely  ^^^^' 
dissipate;  but  in  a  short  -^'-45. 
time  he  received  the  welcome 
tidings  of  his  election,  hastened 
to  Gerrard-street,  "and  was  in- 
"troduced  to  such  a  society  as 
"  can  seldom  be  found."  He  now 
for  the  first  time  saw  Burke:  and 
at  the  same  supper-table  sat 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Gold- 
smith; Mr. Jones  and  Dr. Nugent; 
Reynolds ,  Lord  Charlemont, 
Langton,  Chamier,  Vesey,  and 
Beauclerc.  As  he  entered,  John- 
son rose  with  gravity  to  acquit 
himself  of  a  pledge  to  his  fellow- 
members;  and,  leaning  on  his 
chair  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  gave 
Bozzy  a  ^charge  with  humorous 
formality,  pointing  out  the  con- 
duct expected  from  him  as  a 
good  member  of  the  club.  A" 
warning  not  to  blab,  or  tattle, 
doubtless  formed  part  of  it;  and 
the  injunction  was  on  the  whole 
not  unfaithfully  obeyed.  We 
owe  to  Langton,  not  to  Boswell, 
the  report  of  a  capital  bit  of 
Johnson's  criticism  on  this  par- 
ticular evening;  when.  Goldsmith 
having  produced  a  printed  Ode 
which  he  had  been  hearing  read 
by  its  author  in  public  (at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  five  shillings 
each  for  admission),  Johnson 
thus  disposed  of  it:*  "Bolder 

*  Langton's  collectanea  in  Boswell ,  vn. 
361.  And  see  in.  284,  where  Johnson, 
proposes  to  match  Goldsmith's  nonsense 
by  producing  what   seem  to  me  quitQ 
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"words  and  more  timorous  mean- 
*Mng,  I  think,  never  were  brought 
"together."  Only  once  does  any 
of  the  club-conversation 
-  appear  to  have  bden  car- 

^^'^5-  ned  away,  in  detail,  by 
Boswell;  and  a  portion  of  that 
report  conveys  so  agreeably  the 
unaffected  social  character  of  the 
Gerrard-street  meetings,  that  it 
may  fitly  close*  such  attempts 
as  I  have   made   to    convey   a 

as  good  lines  as  many  written  by  him- 
self. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit,  how- 
ever t  a  somewhat  striking  passage  in  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  when,  on  Boswell 
suggesting  that  if  the  club  were  to  be 
brought  to  Aberdeen  that  ancient  univer- 
sity might  at  once  be  supplied  with  pro- 
fessors out  of  its  members  only,  '^Doctor 
'^Johnson  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
"this  project;  and  we  immediately  fell  to 
*'  distributing  the  offices.  I  was  to  teach 
** civil  and  Scotch  law;  Burke,  politics 
"and  eloquence;  Garrick,  the  art  of 
"public  speaking;  Langtonwas  to  be  our 
"Grecian,  Colman  our  Latin  professor; 
"Nugent  to  teach  physic;  Lord  Charlc- 
"mont,  modem  history ;  Beauclerc.  na- 
"  tural  philosophy ;  Vesey,  Irish  antiqui- 
"ties,  or  Celtic  learning;  Jones,  Oriental 
"learning;  Goldsmith,  poetry  and  ancient 
"history;  Chamier,  commercial  politics; 
"Reynolds,  painting,  and  the  arts  which 
"have  beauty  for  their  object;  Cham- 
"  bers,  the  law  of  England.  Dr.  Johnson 
"at  first  said,  *ril  trust  theology  to 
"  'nobody  but  myself.'  But,  Upon  due 
"consideration  that  Percy  is  a  clergy- 
*'man,  it  was  agreed  that  Percy  should 
"  teach  practical  divinity  and  British  an- 
"tiquitics;  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  logic, 
"  metaphysics,  and  scholastic  divinity  . . . 
"Dr.  Johnson  said,  we  only  wanted  a 
"mathematician  since  Dyer  died,  who 
"  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  as  to  every- 
" thing  else,  we  should  have  a  capital 
"university."  (iv.  111-112.)  Certainly  a 
very  striking  idea  is  thus  presented  of 
the  variety  of  genius  and  of  accom- 
plishments which  that  famous  society 
then  comprised. 


picture  of  this  remarkable  so- 
ciety. 

After  ranging  through  every 
variety  of  subject;  art,  politics, 
place -hunting,  debating,  lan- 
guages, literature,  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  (it  was  tne  night  when 
Burke  announced  his  famous 
judgment,  that  from  all  the  large 
experience  which  had  been  his, 
he  had  learnt  to  think  l>e/ler  of 
mankind),*  the  conversation  con- 

*  £.  "From  the  experience  which  I 
"have  had, — and  I  have  had  a  great  deal, 
" — ^I  have  learnt  to  think  better  of  man- 
"kind."  Johnson:  "From  my  experience 
"I  have  found  them  worse  in  commercial 
"dealings,  more  disposed  to  cheat  than  I 
"had  any  notion  of;  but  more  disposed 
"  to  do  one  another  g^od  than  I  had  con- 
"  ceived."  J.  "  Less  just  and  more  bene- 
"ficent."  Johnson:  "And,  really,  it  is 
"wonderful, — considering  how  much  at- 
"tention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take 
"care  of  themselves,  and  ward  oflF  im- 
"  mediate  evils  which  press  upon  them, — 
"it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  do  for 
"  others.  As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar, 
"that  he  tells  more  truth  than  fiEtlsehood  ; 
"  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man,  that 
"he  does  more  good  than  evil."  Bos- 
well, VII.  66.  Need  I  remind  the  reader 
of  what  the  good  Mr.  Burchell  says  to 
Dr.  Primrose?  "In  my  progress  through 
"  life  I  have  ever  perceived ,  that  where 
"the  mind  was  capacious  the  affections 
"wore  good.  And  indeed  Providence 
"seems  kindly  our  ftiend  in  this  par- 
"ticular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  under- 
"  standing  where  the  heart  is  corrupt, 
"and  diminish  the  power  where  there  is 
"the  will  to  do  mischief."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  too,  let  me  note 
the  distinction  between  Swift^s  and 
Popovs  philosophy  to  which  Warburton 
happily  refers  in  his  Letters  (474).  "Swift 
"said,  he  hated  mankind,  though  he 
"loved  some  few  individuals,  such  as 
"  Peter,  James,  and  John.  Pope  replied, 
"  that  he  loved  human  nature ;  but  hated 
"  many  individuals."  The  original  loses 
somewhat,  as  generally  happens,  by 
transmission.  Swift  lays  down  his  prin- 
ciple thus:  ''I  have  ever  bated  all  ba- 
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duded  thus.  "I  understand," 
said  Burke,  "the  hogshead  of 
*' claret,  which  this  society  was 
**  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the 
"dean"  (Barnard),  "is  nearly 
"out;  I  think  he  should  be 
"written  to,  to  send  another  of 
"  the  same  kind.  •  Let  the  request 
"be  made  with  a  happy  am- 
"biguity  of  expression,  so  that 
"we  may  have  the  chance  of  his 
"sending;  it  also  as  a  present." 
"I  am  willing,"  observed  John- 
son, "to  oner  my  services  as 
"secretary  on  this  occasion." 
"As  many  as  are  for  Doctor 
"Johnson  being  secretary,"  cried 
another  member,  "hold  up  your 
*'  hands.  Carried  unanimously." 
"He  will  be  our  dictator,"  said 
Boswell.  "No,"  returned  John- 
son J  "the  company  is  to  dictate 
"  to  me.    I  am  only  to  write  for 

"tious,  professions,  and  communities; 
"  and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals : 
"  for  instance,  I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers, 
"  but  I  love  counsellor  such  a  one  and 
'*  judge  such  a  one.  'Tis  so  with  phy- 
^'sicians  (I  will  not  speak  of  my  own 
"  trade),  soldiers,  English,  Scotch,  French, 
"and  the  rest.  But  principally  I  hate 
*'  and  detest  that  animal  called  man ,  al- 
"  though  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Tho- 
"  mas,  and  so  forth."  Pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  he  avoids  an  open  objection 
to  his  friend^s  philosophy ,  manages  with 
subtle  truth  and  beauty  to  insinuate'  his 
disapproval.  **I  really  enter,"  he  says, 
**as  fitlly  as  you  can  desire  into  3'our 
''  principle  of  love  of  individuals :  and  I 
"think  the  way  to  have  a  public  spirit  is 
"  first  to  have  a  private  one ;  for  who  can 
"  believe  (said  a  friend  of  mine)  that  any 
^^man  can  care  for  a  hundred  thousand 
"people,  who  never  cared  for  one?  No 
"hl-hnmoured  man  can  ever  bo  a  pa- 
"triot,  any  more  than  a  friend."  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Johnson  went 
directly  contrary  to  Swift  on  the  point. 
Anecdotes,  27i,  > 
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"wine;  and  I  am  quite  disin- 
"terested,  as  I  drink  none:  I 
"shall  not  be  suspected  of  hav- 
"ing  forged  the  applica- 
"tion.  I  am  no  more  than  — ^^ 
"  humble  scride. "  "  Then,"  ^'-  45- 
interposed  Burke ,  inveterate 
punster  that  he  was,  "you  shall 
"/r^scribe."  "Very  well,"  cried 
Boswell;  "the  first  play  of  words 
"to-day."  "No,  no,^'  interrupted 
Reynolds,  recalling  a  previous 
bad  pun  of  Burke's,  "the  h///s  in 
"Ireland."*  "Were  I  your  dic- 
"tator,"  resumed  Johnson,  "you 
"should  have  no  wine.  It  would 
**be  my  business  cavere  ne  qtiid 
^^detrimenti  Respublica  caper et,  and 
"wine  is  dangerous.  Rome,"  he 
added  smiling,  "was  ruined  by 
"luxury."  ' "Then,"  protested 
Burke,  "if  you  allow  no  wine  as 
"dictator,  you  shall  not  have  me 
"for  your  master  of  the  horse."** 
The  Club  lives  again  for  us  very 
pleasantly  in  this  good-humoured 
friendly  talk. 

*  It  was  on  a  talk  about  emigration 
and  the  supply  of  food,  when  Burke  had 
started  what  Johnson  denounced  as  a 
paradox,  and  proceeded  to  reply  to  with 
an  illustration  about  cows  and  bulls, 
which  Burke  rather  irreverently  inter- 
rupted. I  quote  Bosweirs  pleasant  r^ 
port:  "E.  There  are  bulls  enough  in 
** Ireland.  Johnson  (smiling).  "So,  sir,  I 
"should  think,  from  your  argument." 
(vii.  61.)  Nay ,  such  was  the  infection  of 
Burke's  example  that  the  sago  himself, 
the  denouncer  of  puns,  was  sometimes 
entrapped  into  punning.  "I  don't' like 
"  the  Deanery  of  Ferns ,"  said  Burke  of 
the  new  promotion  of  their  friend  Dr. 
Marlay.  "Dr.  Heath  should  have  it," 
ventured  Boswell.  "Nay,  sir,"  laughed 
Johnson,  introducing  another  well-known 
friend,  "I  should  suggest  Dr.  Moss."  Seo 
ante,  139. 
**  Boswell,  YU.  68. 
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Six  days  after  Boswell's  elec- 
tion, he  was,  with  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, and  Langton,  anjong  the 
guests  at  the  dinner-table 
-^^^  of  booksellers  Dilly  in  the 
-«t.4s.  Poultry.  They  were  dis- 
senters; and  had  asked  a  minister 
of  their  own  persuasion.  Dr. 
Mayo,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Toplady,  to  meet  their  dis- 
tinguished guests.  The  conver- 
sation first  turning  upon  natural 
history,  Goldsmith  contributed 
to  it  some  curious  facts  about  the 
partial  migrations  of  swallows 
("the  stronger  ones  migrate,  the 
"others  do  not"),  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  nidification  of 
biras  seemed  disposed  to  revive 
the  old  question  of  instinct  and 
reason.  "Birds  build  by  in- 
"stinct,"  said  Johnson;  "they 
"never  improve;  they  build  their 
** first  nest  as  well  as  anyone  they 
"ever  build."  "Yet  we  see," 
remarked  GoldTsmith,  "if  you 
*' take  away  a  bird's  nest  with  the 
"eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a 
"shghter  nest  and  lay  again." 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "that  is  be- 
"  cause  at  first  she  has  full  time 
"and  makes  her  nest  deliber- 
"ately.  In  the  case  you  mention 
"she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must 
"therefore  make  her  nest  quick- 
"ly,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
"slight."  To  which  Goldsmith 
contented  himself  by  remarking 
that  "the  nidification  of  birds  is 
"what  is  least  known  in  natural 
"history,  though  one  of  the  most 
"curious  things  in  it."*   But  this 

*  Boswell,  in.  290-1.    Most  charming,  as 
already  I  have  said ,  are  those  portions  of 
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easy  flow  of  instructive  gossip 
did  not  satisfy  Boswell.  He  saw 
a  great  opportunity,  with  a  dis- 
senting parson  present,  of  mak- 
ing Johnson  **rear'';  and  so 
straightway  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  "toleration."  Johnson 
disagreed  of  course  with  Mayo, 
but  <vith  Toplady  also ;  and  when 
they  put  to  him,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  argument,  that  the  per- 
secution of  the  first  Christians 
must  be  held  to  have  been  per- 
fectly right,  he  frankly  declared 
himself  ignorant  of  any  better 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than 
by  persecution  on  the  one  hand 
and  endurance  on  the  other. 
"But  how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir?" 
asked  Goldsmith  at  this  point. 
"Though  firmly  convinced  of  the 
"truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he 
"not  think  it  wrong  to  expose 
"himself  to  persecution?  Has 
"he  a  right  to  do  so?  Is  it  not, 
"as  it  were,  committing  volun- 
"tary  suicide?"  "Sir,  as  to 
"voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call 
"it,"  retorted  Johnson,  "there 
"are  twenty  thousand  men  who 
"will  go  without  scruple  to  be 
"shot  at,  and  mount  a  breach 
"for  fivepence  a-day."  "But," 
persisted  Goldsmith,  "have  they 
"a  moral  right  to  do  this?" 
Johnson  evaded  the  question  by 
asserting  that  a  man  had  better 
not  expose  himself  to  martyrdom 
who  had  any  doubt  about  it. 
"He  must  be  convinced  that  he 
"has  a  delegation  from  Heaven." 
"Nay,^'  repeated  Goldsmith,  ap- 

the  Animated  Nature  whioh  rofW  (O  ibin 
division  of  natural  blAt^iy, 
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parently  unconscious  that  he  was 
pressing  disagreeably  on  John- 
son, "I  would  consider  whether 
"there  is  the  greater  chance  of 
"good  or  evil  upon  the  whole. 
**If  I  see  a  man  who  has  fallen 
"  into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help 
"him  out ;  but  if  there  is  a  greater 
*' probability  that  he  shall  pull 
"me  in,  than  that  I  shall  pull 
"him  out,  I  would  not  attempt 
"it.  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Turkey,  I 
"might  wish  to  convert  the  grand 
*'signior  to  the  Christian  faith; 
"but  when  I  considered  that  I 
"should  probably  be  put  to  death, 
"without  effectuating  my  pur- 
"pose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
"keep  myself  quiet."  To  this 
Johnson  replied  by  enlarging  on 
perfect  and  imperfect  obliga- 
tions, and  by  repeating  that  a 
man,  to  be  a  martyr,  must  be 
persuaded  of  a  particular  delega- 
tion from  Heaven.  "But  how," 
still  persisted  Goldsmith,  "is 
"this  to  be  known?  Our  first 
"reformers,  who  were  burnt  for 
"not  believing  bread  and  wine  to 
"be  Christ"— "Sir,"  interrupted 
Johnson  loudly,  and  careless 
what  unfounded  assertion  he 
threw  out  to  interrupt  him,  "they 
"were  not  burnt  for  not  believ- 
"ing  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ, 
"but  for  insulting  those  who 
"did." 

What  with  his  dislike  of  re- 
forming protestants  and  his  im- 
patience of  contradiction,  John- 
son had  now  become  excited  to 
keep  the  field  he  had  so  reck- 
lessly seized,  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  non^  should  dispossess 


him.  Goldsmith  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. Boswell  describes  him 
during  tne  resumption  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  argument, 

into  which  Mayo  and  Top '— 

lady"*^  again  resolutely  '*^'-45- 
plunged  with  their  antagonist, 
sitting  in  restless  agitation  from 
a  wish  to  get  in  and  "shine;" 
which  certainly  was  no  unnatural 
wish  after  the  unfair  way  he  had 
been  ousted.  Finding  himself 
still  excluded,  however,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  to  go  away;  but 
yet  remained  with  it  for  some 
time  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester 
at  the  close  of  a  long  night, 
lingering  still  for  a  favourable 
opening  to  finish  with  success. 
Once  he  began  to  speak;  and 
found  himself  overpowered  by 
the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who 
was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table  and  did  not  perceive  his  at- 
tempt. "Thus  disappointed  of 
"his  wish  to  obtain  the  attention 
"of  the  company,"  says  Boswell, 
"Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw 
"down  his  hat,  looking  angrily 
"at  Johnson  J  and  exclaiming  in 
"a  bitter  tone  Take  it:'  At  this 
moment,  Toplady  being  about  tc^ 
speak,    and    Johnson    uttering 

*  I  made  the  mistake  in  former  edi- 
tions of  calling  Mr.  Toplady  also  a  dis- 
senter, whereas  the  Rev.  Augustus  Mon- 
tague Toplady ,  vicar  of  Broad  Hemburv 
in  Devon,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  took  the  Calvinistic  sid« 
in  the  controversy  with  Wesley  and 
others  on  Predestination,  was  a  writer  of 
hymns  that  have  been  very  popular ,  and 
the  author  of  some  works  in  high  repute 
both  with  churchmen  and  dissenters  of 
the  Calvinistic  Evangelical  school.  I 
owe  this  correction  to  an  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, 
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some  sound  which  led  Goldsmith 
to  think  he  was  again  beginning, 
and  was  taking  the  words  from 
Toplady,  "Sh-/'  he  ex- 
-~ —  claimed,  venting  his  own 
^^■^^-  envy  and  spleen,  according 
to  Bos  well,  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting  another  person,  "the 
**  gentleman  has  heard  you  pa- 
"tiently  for  an  hour;  pray  allow 
**us  now  to  hear  him."  "Sir," 
replied  Johnson  sternly,  "I  was 
*'not  interrupting  the  gentleman. 
^'  I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal  of 
"my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  im- 
" pertinent."*  Goldsmith  made 
no  reply,  but  continued  in  the 
company  for  some  time.  He  then 
left  for  the  club. 

But  it  is  very  possible  he  had 
to  call  at  Covent-garden  on  his 
way,  and  that  for  this,  and  not 
for  Boswell's  reason,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  early.  The  actor 
who  so  assisted  him  in  Young 
Mario w,  Lee  Lewes,  was  taking 
his  benefit  this  seventh  of  May; 
and,  for  an  additional  attraction, 
Goldsmith  had  written  him  the 
"occasional"  epilogue  I  formerly 
mentioned,  which  Lewes  spoke 
in  the  character  of  Harlequin, 
«ind  which  was  repeated  (for  the 
interest  then  awakened  by  the 

•  *  Boswell,  m.  292-7.  One  may  illastrate 
this  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  in 
Johnson  by  a  remark  he  let  fall  not 
many  months  later  when  talking  to  Bos- 
well about  Seattle.  **  Treating  your  ad- 
"versary  with  respect  is  giving  him  an 
"  advantage  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. . . 
"Sir,  treating  your  adversary  with  re- 
*'  spect  is  striking  soft  in  a  battle."  (iv. 
20.)  No  distinction  is  made ,  the  reader 
perceives,  between  a  respectable  and  a 
disreputable  adversary. 


writer's  recent  death)  at  his 
benefit  in  the  following  year.* 
But  if  he  called  at  the  theatre, 
his  stay  was  brief;  for  when  John- 
son, Langton,  and  Boswell*  ap- 
peared in  Gerrard-street,**  they 
found  him  sitting  with  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  other  members, 
"silently  brooding,"  says  Bos- 
well, "  over  Johnson's  reprimand 
to  him  after  dinner."  Johnson 
saw  how  matters  stood,  and  say- 
ing aside  to  Langton  "I'll  make 
"Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  called 
to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  "Doctor 

*  It  is  always  printed  last  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Poems.  And  let  me  here  re- 
mark how  strange  if  is  that  Mr.  Lee 
Lewes  should  have  published  in  1805 ,  at 
a  time  when  Goldsmith's  fame  was 
thoroughly  established,  four  volumes  of 
anecdotes  about  himself  and  his  theatrical 
life,  in  which,  while  all  sorts  of  insignificant 
things  and  persons  are  treated  at  tediouii 
length,  not  a  single  syllable  appears  of 
the  writer's  connection  with  Goldsmith. 
That  name  is  not  once  mentioned  for 
which  alone  we  now  take  an  interest  in 
Mr.  Leo  Lowes's  name  I 

**  It  will  be  right  that  I  should  quote 
their  talk  about  Goldsmith,  as  Johnson, 
Langtoh ,  and  he  went  along.  Bosweirs 
sudden  ambition  to  rival  Addison's  tmi 
by  a  pompous  imitation  of  it  is  highly 
characteristic  **In  our  way  to  the  club 
"to-night,  when  I  regretted  that  Gold- 
"  smith  would ,  upon  every  occasion ,  eu- 
"deavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often 
"  exposed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  observed 
''that  he  was  not  like  Addison,  who  was 
"content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings, 
''and  did  not  aim  also  at  excellency  in 
"conversation  for  which  he  found  him- 
"self  unfit:  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady 
"who  complained  of  his  having  talked 
"little  in  company,  'Madam,  I  have  but 
"  'ninepence  in  ready  money,  but  I  can 
"  'draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.^  I  ob- 
"  served  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal 
"of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but,  not  Content 
"with  that,  was  always  taking  out  hit 
"purse.  Jobhson:  'Yes,  Sir,  and  that 
"  *  so  often  on  empty  parse  r  "    in.  300. 
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"Goldsmith!  something  passed 
"to-day  where  you  and  I  dined: 
*'I  ask  your  pardon."  To  which 
Goldsmith  at  once  "placidly" 
answered,  "It  must  be  much 
"from  you,  sir,  that  I  take  ill." 
And  so  at  once,  Boswell  adds, 
the  difference  was  over,  and  they 
were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever, 
and  Goldy  rattled  away  as 
usual. 

The  whole  story  is  to  Gold- 
smith's honour.  Not  so  did  the 
reverend  Percy  or  the  reverend 
Warton  show  Christian  temper, 
when  the  one  was  called  insolent 
and  the  other  uncivil;*  not  so 
could  the  courtly-bred  Beauclerc 
or  the  country-bred  Dr.  Taylor 
restrain  themselves,  when  John- 
son roared  them  down;  not  so 
the  gentle  Langton  and  unruffled 
Reynolds,  when  even  they  were 
called  intemperate;  not  so  the 
historic  Robertson,  though  com- 
paring such  rebukes  of  the 
rigbteous  to  excellent  oil  which 
breaks  not  the  head,  nor  the 
philosophic  Burke,  drily  correct- 
mg  the  historian  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  "oil  of  vitriol;"  not  so,  in 
short,  with  one  single  submissive 
exception,  any  one  of  the  con- 
stant victims  to  that  forcible 
spirit  and  impetuosity  of  manner, 
which,  as  the  submissive  victim 
admits,  spared  neither  sex  nor 
age. 

But  Boswell  was  not  content 
that  the  scene  should  have 
passed  as  it  did.  Two  days 
after,  he  called  to  take  leave  of 

*  Bosweli,  vn.  Ill;  and  for  alliuioiui 
following,  292-7,  vi.  289,  and  vn.  259-60. 


Goldsmith  before  returning  to 
Scotland,  and  seems  to  nave 
chafed,  with  his  meddling  loqua- 
city, what  remained  of  a 
natural  soreness  of  feel-  -^Hl- 
ing.  He  dwells  accord-  -^'-45. 
ingly  with  great  unction,  in  his 
book,  on  the  "jealousy  and  envy" 
which  broke  out  at  this  inter- 
view,* from  a  man  who  other- 
wise possessed  so  many  "most 
"amiable  qualities;"**  and  yet, 
in  the  same  passage,  is  lea  to 
make  the  avowal  that  he  does 
not  think  Goldsmith  had  more 
envy  in  him  than  other  people. 
"Upon  another  occasion,  when 
"Goldsmith  confessed  himself  to 
"be  of  an  envious  disposition,  I 
"contended  with  Johnson  that 
"we  ought  not  to  be  angary  with 
"him,  he  was  so  candid  in  own- 
"ing  it.  'Nay,  sir,'  said  Johnson, 
"  'we  must  be  angry  that  a  man 
"  'has  such  a  superabundance  of 
"  'an  odious  q^uality,  that  he  can- 
"*not  keep  it  within  his  own. 
"  'breast,  but  it  boils  over.'  In 
"my  opinion,  however,  Gold- 
'*  smith  had  not  more  of  it  than 
"other  people  have,  but  only 
"talked  of  it  freely,"  He  pur- 
sues the  same  subject  later» 
where,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
from  Johnson  about  this  envy  of 
their  friend,  he  defends  him  by 

*  The  Tatler  already  had  origi- 
nated Sheridan^s  "  damned  good-natured 
''friend"  in  the  remark,  "There  is  never 
*' wanting  some  good-natured  person  to 
"  send  a  man  an  account  of  what  he  has 
"no  mind  to  hear,"  or  Boswell  might 
have  sat  to  the  wit  for  that  celebrated 
creation. 

**  SosweU,  m,  3084. 
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obairving  that  he  owned  it 
frankly  on  all  occasions;  and  is 
thus  met  by  Johnson.  "Sir,  you 
"are  enforcing  the  charge. 
— ^-^  "He  had  so  muck  envy, 
iEt45.  «t]jat  j^e  could  not  con- 
"ceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of  it, 
"that  he  overflowed.  He  talked 
"of  it,  to  be  sure,  often  enough. 
"Now,  sir,  what  a  man  avows, 
"he  is  not  ashamed  to  think; 
"though  many  a  man  thinks 
"what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow."* 
Dr.  Beattie  in  like  manner  in- 
forms us:  "He  was  the  only  per- 
"son  I  ever  knew  who  acknow- 
"ledged  himself  to  be  envious :  ** 
to  which  let  me  add  that  Tom 
Davies  makes  a  similar  remark 
for  himself,  when  he  says,  in  a 
passage  of  his  Life  of  Garrick 
which  Johnson  saw  and  approved 
before  publication,  that  he  never 
knew  any  man  but  one  who  had 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  envy  in  him, 
and  that  man  was  Dr.  Johnson. 
Such  are  the  inconsistencies  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  on  this 
subject;  and  which  really  reach 
their  height  when,  in  reply  to 
some  obstinate  recurrence  of 
Bo  swell  to  the  same  eternal 
theme,  Johnson  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  vanity  was  so  much  the 
motive  of  Goldsmith's  virtues  as 
well  as  vices  that  it  prevented 
his  being  a  social  man,  so  that 
"he  never  exchanged  mind  with 
"you."***  As  I  have  repeatedly 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  this 

*  Boswell,  vn.  108. 
**  Forbes,  in.  49. 
***  BomeU,  vi.  155. 


book,  Goldsmith's  faults  lay  on 
the  ultra-social  and  communica- 
tive side.  He  was  but  too  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  pour  out 
whatever  his  mind  contained,  nor 
does  it  seem,  as  far  as  we  may 
judge,  that  he  was  impatient  of 
receiving  like  confidences  from 
others. 

But  his  last  interview  with 
Boswell  remains  to  be  described. 
As  the  latter  enlarged  on  his 
having  secured  Johnson  for  a 
visit  to  the  Hebrides  \in  the 
autumn  (an  achievement  which 
elsewhere  he  compared  to  that 
of  a  dog  which  had  got  hold  of  a 
large  piece  of  meat,  and  run 
away  with  it  to  a  comer  where 
he  might  devour  it  in  peace, 
without  any  fear  of  others  taking 
it  from  him),*  Goldsmith  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  impatient 
remark  that  "he  would  be  a 
"dead  weight  for  me  to  carry, 
"and  that  I  should  never  be  able 
"to  lug  him  along  through  the 
"Highlands  and  Hebrides."  Nor, 
Boswell  continues,  was  he  pa- 
tiently allowed  to  enlarge  upon 
Johnson's  wonderful  abilities ;  for 
here  Goldsmith  broke  in  with 
that  exclamation,  "Is  he  like 
"Burke,  who  winds  into  a  sub- 
"ject  like  a  serpent?"  which 
drew  forth  the  triumphant  an- 
swer, "But  Johnson  is  the  Her- 
"cules  who  strangled  serpents  in 
"his  cradle,"**  seldom  equalled 
for  its  ludicrous  inaptness  bv 
even  Bozzy  himself.  All  which 
would  be  amusing  enough,  if  it 

♦  BostceU,  IV.  227-8,  and  see  vi.  180. 
«♦  lb.  m.  303-4, 
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had  rested  there;  but,  straight 
from  the  Temple,  Boswell  took 
himself  to  Fleet-street,  and  with 
the  repetitionof  what  had  passed, 
his  common  habit,  no  doubt  re- 
vived Johnson's  bitterness.  For 
this  had  not  wholly  subsided 
even  a  week  or  two  later,  when, 
on  Mrs.  Thrale  alluding  to  his 
future  biographer,  he  asked, 
**  And  who  will  be  my  biographer, 
"do  you  think?''  "Goldsmith, 
**no  doubt,"  repHed Mrs.  Thrale; 
"and  he  will  do  it  the  best 
**amon^  us."  "The  dog  would 
"write  It  best,  to  be  sure,"  was 
Johnson's  half-jesting  half-bitter 
rejoinder,  "but  his  particular 
**maHce  towards  me,  and  general 
^*  disregard  of  truth,  would  make 
"  the  book  useless  to  all  and  in- 
*'jurious  to  my  character."* 

Uttered  carelessly  enough,  no 
doubt  ("nobody,  at  times,  talks 
"more  laxly  than  I  do"  he  said 
candidly  to  Boswell),  and  with 
small  thought  that  his  gay  little 
mistress  would  turn  authoress, 
and  put  it  in  a  book !  What  Mrs. 
Thrale  herself  adds,  indeed, 
would  hardlv  have  been  said,  if 
Johnson  had  spokei^  at  all  seri- 
ously. "Oh I  as  to  that,  said  I, 
"we  should  all  fasten  upon  him, 
"and  force  him  to  do  you  justice ; 
"but  the  worst  is,  the  doctor 
"does  not  kncrw  your  life."  Let 
such  things,  in  short,  be  taken 
always  with  the  wise  comment 
which  Johnson  himself  supplied 
to  them,  in  an  invaluable  remark 
of  his  ten  years  later.    "I  am 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anfcdoten,  31-2.    The 
remark  was  made  in  July  1773. 


"not  an  uncandid  nor  am  I  a 
"severe  man.  I  sometimes  say 
"more  than  I  mean,  in  jest;  and 
"people  are  apt  to  believe 
"me  serious.  However,  I 
"am  more  candid  than  I  •*''45. 
"was  when  I  was  younger.  As  I 
"know  more  of  m^nkmd,  I  ex- 
"pect  less  of  them;  and  am 
"ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good 
^^man  upon  easier  terms  than  I 
"was  formerly."*  He  loved 
Goldsmith  when  he  so  spoke  of 
him,  and  had  no  doubt  of  Gold- 
smith's affection;  but  he  spoke 
with  momentary  bitterness;  of 
the  **  something  after  death," 
whether  a  biography  or  matter 
more  serious,  he  never  spoke 
patiently;  and  no  man's  quarrels, 
at  all  times,  had  in  them  so  much 
of  lovers'  quarrels.  "Sir,"  he 
said  to  Boswell  with  a  faltering 
voice,  when  Beauclerc  was  in  his 
last  illness,  "I  would  walk  to  the 
"extremity  of  the  diameter  of 
"the  earth  to  save  Beauclerc:" 
yet  with  no  one  more  bitterly 
than  Beauclerc  did  he  altercate 
in  moments  of  difference.  Nor 
was  his  fervent  tribute,  "the 
"earth,  sir,  does  not  bear  a 
"worthier  man  than  Bennet 
"Langton,"  less  sincere,  because 
one  of  his  most  favourite  topics 
of  talk  to  Boswell  was  the 
little  weaknesses  of  their  worthy 
friend. 
And  now,  approaching  as  I  am 

♦  BosweU,  vm.  233.  The  other  remark 
on  his  own  laxity  was  made  upon  Bos- 
well showing  him  a  rather  questionable 
opinion  attributed  to  him  in  a  magazine, 
which  he  admitted  that  he  might  perhaps 
have  said. 
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to  the  conclusion  of  my  book, 
let  me  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  that^  with  an  admiration 
for  Boswell's  biography 
-= — '-  confirmed  and  extended 
>*-*•  45.  by  my  late  repeated  study 
of  it,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  not  a  few  of  those 
opinions  of  Johnson's  put  forth 
in  it  which  appear  most  repulsive 
or  extravagant,  would  tor  the 
most  part  lose  that  character  if 
Boswell  had  accompanied  them 
always  with  the  provocation  or 
incitement  under  which  they 
were  delivered.  Certainly  he 
does  not  always  do  this,  any 
more  than  he  is  careful  at  all 
times  to  distinguish  when  things 
are  said  in  irony  or  jest.  To  il- 
lustrate my  meaning,  a  short 
passage  may  be  quoted  from  a 
conversation  in  which  Boswell 
appears  to  have  fretted  and 
vexed  Johnson  by  trying  to  prove 
that  the  highest  sort  of  praise 
might  yet,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, be  resorted  to  without 
the  suspicion  of  exags^eration. 
"Thus,"  he  continued,  "one 
"might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund 
"Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonderful 
"man;"  to  which  Johnson  re- 
torted, "No,  sir,  you  would  not 
"be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a 
*'mind  perversely  to  contradict. 
**He  might  answer,  'Where  is  all 
"* the  wonder?  Burke  is,  to  be 
"*sure,  a  man  of  uncommon 
**  *  abilities ;  with  a  great  quantity 
"'of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a 
"'great  fluency  of  language  in 
"  'his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to 
"  'be  stunned  and  astonished  by 


"'him.'  So  you  see,  sir,  even 
"Burke  would  suffer,  not  from 
"any  fault  of  his  own,  but  from 
"your  folly."*  This  last  remark 
is  surely  the  real  clue  to  a  great 
deal  that  offends  against  good 
taste  in  Boswell's  extraordinary 
book.  Men  and  things,  and  poor 
Goldsmith  and  his  affairs  very 
prominently  among  both,  over 
and  over  again  "suffer  not  from 
"any  fault  of  their  own,"  but 
from  a  teasing,  pertinacious, 
harassing,  and  foolish  way  of 
dragging  them  forward.  That 
exceUent  saying  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
formerly  quoted,  in  which  she 
tells  us  that  to  praise  anything, 
even  what  he  liked,  extravagant- 
ly, was  generally  displeasing  to 
Johnson,  was  never  sufficiently 
considered  by  Boswell.  This  in- 
deed was  the  mistake  he  most 
often  made;  and  hence  his  fre- 
(luent  confession  that  it  was  not 
improbable  that  if  one  had  taken 
the  other  side  Johnson  "might 
"have  reasoned  differently."** 
The  honest  truth  was  that,  so 
long  as,  by  any  sort  or  kind  of 
pestering,  or  of  excitement,  he 
elicited  one  of  Johnson's  pecu- 
liarities, the  more  harsh  or  deci- 
sive the  better,  he  did  not  care 
what  or  who  might  be  sacrificed 
in  the  process.  If  he  could  ever 
discover  a  tender  place,  on  that 
he  was  sure  to  fix  himself;  and 
any  hesitation  or  misgiving  about 
a  particular  subject  was  pretty 
sur^  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way, 
if  he  proceeded  to  meddle  wiUi 

♦  SostceU,  vra.  67-8. 
«•  Jh.  m,  112. 
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it.  In  regard  to  Goldsmith,  too, 
the  mere  prevalence  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  would  be  biographer 
to  his  hero,  was  of  course  dis- 
comforting; and  there  is  doubt- 
less some  truth  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  suggestion  that  **  rivalry 
"for  Johnson's  good  graces"  in 
regard  to  this  possible  point  of 
contention,  might  account  for 
many  of  the  impressions  which 
Boswell,  who  was  by  nature 
neither  an  ill-tempered  nor  an 
unjust  man,  received  from  such 
intercourse  as  he  had  with  John- 
son's earlier  and  older  friend, 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Drudgery  and  Depression. 
1773. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Grecian 
History  appears  to  have  been 
finished  by  Goldsmith  soon  after 
Boswell  left  London,  and  Griffin, 
on  behalf  of  the  "trade,"  was 
then  induced  to  make  further 
advances.  An  agreement  dated 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  states  250/. 
as  the  sum  agreed  and  paid  for 
the  two  volumes;  but  from  this 
payment  had  doubtless  been  de- 
ducted some  part  of  the  heavy 
debt  for  which  the  author  was 
already  in  arrear.  The  rest  of 
that  debt  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
satisfy  by  mere  drudgery  of  his 
own,  never  more  than  doubtfully 
rewarded  at  best;  and  the  idea 
now  first  occurred  to  poor  Gold- 
smith of  a  work  that  he  might 
edit,  for  which  he  might  procure 
contributions  from  his  friends, 
and  in  which,  without  any  great 
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labour  of  the  pen,  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  repute 
might  suffice  to  bring  a  liberal 
return.*  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  Garrick  helping  him  — — '- 
in  this.  "Dear  sir,"  writes  ^^'^^' 
Goldsmith  to  him  on  the  loth  of 
June,  "To  be  thought  of  by  you, 
"obliges  me;  to  be  served  by 
"you,  still  more.  It  makes  me 
"very  happy  to  find  that  Doctor 
"Bumey  thinks  my  scheme  of  a 
^^  Dictionary  useful ;  still  more  that 
"he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  adorn 
"it  with  anything  of  his  own.  I 
"beg  you,  also,  will  accept  my 
"gratitude  for  procuring  me  so 
"valuable  an  acquisition.  I  am, 
"dear  sir.  Your  most  affection- 
"ate  servant,  Oliver  Gold- 
" SMITH."**     Garrick   had  in- 

*  This  project,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion and  habits  of  Goldsmith  at  the  time, 
are  thus  described  in  the  Vercy  Memoir, 
p.  112-3.  *'■  He  had  engaged  all  his  literary 
** Mends,  and  the  members  of  the  club  to 
'*  contribute  articles ,  each  on  the  subject 
*'in  which ^he  excelled;  so  that  it  could 
"  not  but  have  contained  a  great  assem- 
"blage  of  excellent  disquisitions.  He  ac- 
*'cordingly  had  prepared  a  Prospectus, 
"  in  which ,  as  usual ,  he  gave  a  luminous 
"view  of  his  design;  but  his  death  un- 
'^  fortunately  prevented  the  execution  of 
"the  work.  He  was  subject  to  severe 
"fits  of  the  strangury,  owing  probably  to 
^'the  intemperate  manner  in  which  he 
"  confined  Mmself  to  the  desk,  when  he 
"was  employed  in  his  compilations,  often 
"indeed  for  several  weeks  successively 
"without  taking  exercise.  On  such  oc- 
"casions  he  usually  hired  lodgings  in 
"  some  farm-house  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
"don,  and  wrote  without  cessation  till 
"he  had  finished  his  task.  He  then  car- 
"ried  his  copy  to  the  bookseller,  received 
"his  compensation,  and  gave  himself  up, 
"perhaps  for  months  without  intorrup- 
"tion,  to  the  gaieties,  amusements,  and 
"  societies  of  London." 

^  Madame  D'Arblay^a  Memoira  of  Du 
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duced  Dr.  Bumev  to  promise  a 
paper  on  Music  mr  the  scheme, 
which  was  that  of  a  Popular 
Dictionary      of    Arts      and 


1773- 


Sciences, 


*'^'  In  exertions  with  a  view 
to  this  project,  and  in  other 
persevering  labours  of  the  desk, 
the  autumn  came  on.  "Here,'' 
he  said  exultingly  to  Cradock, 
on  the  latter  entering  his  cham- 
bers one  morning,  "are  some 
"of  my  best  prose  writings.  I 
*'have  been  hard  at  work  ever 
"since  midnight,  and  I  desire 
"you  to  examine  them.  They 
**are  intended  for  an  introduc- 
"tion  to  a  body  of  arts  and 
"sciences."*  Cradock  thought 
them  excellent  indeed,  but  for 
other  admiration  they  have  un- 
luckily not  survived.  With  these 
proofs  of  application,  anecdotes 
also  of  carelessness,  of  the  dis- 
position which  makes  so  much 
of  the  shadow  as  well  as  sun- 
shine of  the  Irish  character,  as 
usual  alternate;  and  Cradock 
relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
and  I*ercy  met  by  appointment 
in  the  Temple,  at  Goldsmith's 
special  request,  and  found  him 
gone  away  to  Windsor  after  leav- 
mg  an  earnest  entreaty  (with 
which  they  complied)  that  they 
would  complete  for  him  a  half- 
finished  proof  of  his  Animated  Na- 

Burney,  i.  272-3.  "My  dear  Doctor," 
writes  G-arrick,  enclosing  this  letter,  "I 
*'  have  sent  you  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gold- 
"  smith.  He  is  proud  to  have  your 
"name  among  the  elect.  Love  to  all 
"your  fair  ones.  Ever  yours,  D.  Gar- 
J'rick." 
*  Cradock's  Memoirs,  i,  235, 


ture,  which  lay  upon  his  desk.* 
His  once  trim  chamber  had  then 
fallen  into  grievous  disorder. 
Expensive  volumes,  which,  as  he 
says  in  his  preface  to  the  book 
just  named,  had  sorely  taxed  his 
scanty  resources,  lay  scattered 
about  the  tables,  ana  tossing  on 
the  floor.**  But  of  books  he 
had  never  been  careful.  Hawkins 
relates  that  when  engaged  in  his 
historical  researches  about  music, 
Goldsmith  told  him  some  curious 
things  one  night  at  the  club, 
which,  having  asked  him  to  re- 
duce to  writmg,  he  promised 
that  he  would,  and  desired  Haw- 
kins to  call  at  his  chambers  for 
them;  when,  on  the  latter  doin? 
so,  he  stepped  into  a  closet  and 
tore  out  of  a  printed  book  six 
leaves,  containing  the  facts  he 
had  mentioned.  The  careless- 
ness, however,  was  not  of  books 
only.  Such  money  as  he  had 
might  be  seen  lying  exposed  in 
drawers,  to  which  his  "occa- 
"sional  man-servant"  would  re- 
sort as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
for  means  to  pay  any  small  bill 
that  happened  to  be  applied  for; 
and  on  a  visitor  once  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  this,  "What 
"my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed 
Goldsmith,  "do  you  take  Dennis 
"for  a  thief?"  One  John  Eyles 
had  lately  replaced  Dennis,  and 
was  become  inheritor  of  the  too 

*  Cradock^s  Memoirs,  rv.  986. 
*•  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  auetioneer^t 
catalogue  of  Goldsmith^s  ftimittire  and 
books,  which  I  print,  by  Mr.  Murray's 
permission,  Arom  the  very  scarce  originiU 
now  in  his  possession.  See  Appen^x  Q 
to  this  volumOi 
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tempting  confidences  reposed  in 
his  predecessor,  at  the  time  of 
Percy's  visit  to  the  Temple. 

The  incident  of  that  visit,  I 
may  add,  shows  us  how  fleeting 
the  Rowley  disTpute  had  been;  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  mark  of  re- 
'  newed  confidence  from  Gold- 
smith, which  may  also  show  the 
fitful  despondency  under  which 
he  was  labouring  at  this  time. 
He  asked  Percy  to  be  his  bio- 
grapher j  told  him  he  should 
leave  him  his  papers;  dictated 
several  incidents  of  his  life  to 
him ;  and  gave  him  a  number  of 
letters  and  manuscript  materials, 
which  were  not  afterwards  so 
carefully  preserved  as  they  might 
have  been.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  his  spirits   were   now  un- 

*  See  Appendix  A  to  this  volume. 
Either  Edmund  Malone  was  a  sinner  in 
the  same  way  (though ,  as  he  would  have 
us  believe,  through  too  much  care),  or  the 
Bishop  lost  also  some  papers  intrusted  to 
him  by  Malone.  "I  have  a  strong  recol- 
*' lection,"  he  writes  to  Percy  (6th  June, 
1808)  "of  having  got,  I  know  not  how, 
''some  verses  addressed  by  Goldsmith  to 
"alady  goingtoRanelagh,  or  going  to  a 
"masquerade,  and  of  having  given  them 
"to  you  for  insertion;  but  I  do  not  find 
"them  anywhere."  (He  is  referring  to 
the  edition  of  the  MisceUaneoua  Works 
jnst  then  published  with  the  Percy  Memoir 
prefixed.)  The  Bishop  appears  in  his 
^  answer  to  have  convinced  him  that  the 
missing  verses  had  never  reached  him; 
and  in  a  second  letter  (July  20,  1802) 
Malone  adds,  "I  cannot  recollect  what  I 
"have  done  with  the  unpublished  verses 
"of  Goldsmith,  nor  from  whom  I  got 
"  them.  They  remained  for  a  long  while 
"folded  in  the  Irish  edition  of  his  works, 
"and  are  there  no  longer;  so  I  suppose  I 
"have  deposited  them  somewhere  so 
^^Mfely  that  I  shall  never  find  them. 
"One  often  loses  things  in  this  way,  by 
"too  much  care." 


usually  depressed  and  uncertain, 
and  that  his  health  had  become 
visibly  impaired.  Even  his  tem- 
per tailed  him  with  his 
servants;  and  bursts  of  pas-  -^^^ 
sion,  altogether  strange  in  ^^'  ^5- 
him,  showed  the  disorder  of  his 
mind.  These  again  he  would 
repent  and  atone  for  on  the  in- 
stant; so  that  his  laundress, 
Mary  Ginger,  used  to  contend 
with  John  Eyles  which  of  them 
on  such  occasions  should  first 
fall  in  his  way,  knowing  well  the 
profitable  kindness  tlmt  would 
follow  the  intemperate  reproval. 
From  such  as  now  visited  him, 
even  men  he  had  formerly  most 
distrusted,  he  made  little  con- 
cealment of  his  affairs.  "I  re- 
" member  him  when,  in  his 
"chambers  in  the  Temple/*  says 
Cumberland  who  had  called 
upon  him  there,  "he  showed  me 
"the  beginning  of  his  Animated 
^^Naiure;  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such 
"as  genius  draws,  when  hard 
"necessity  diverts  it  from  its 
"bent,  to  drudge  for  bread,  and 
"tadk  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
"creeping  things,  which  Pid- 
"cockrs  showman  would  have 
"done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he 
"hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a 
"mule;  nor  a  turkey  from  a 
"goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on 
"the  table."*  Cumberland  had 
none  of  the  necessities  of  the 
drudge,  and  his  was  not  the  life 
of  the  author  militant.  That  he 
could  eat  his  daily  bread  without 

*  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  352-3.  The  reader  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  remarks. 
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performing  some  daily  task  to 
procure  it,  was  a  fact  he  made 
always  very  obvious,  and  was 
especially  likely  to  im- 
-  —  press  on  any  drudge  he 
'^'•^5.  ^as  visiting.  "You  and  I 
"have  very  different  motives  for 
"resorting  to  the  stage.  I  write 
"for  money,  and  care  little  about 
"fame,"*  said  Goldsmith  sor- 
rowfully. His  own  distress,  too, 
had  made  even  more  acute,  at 
this  time,  his  sensibility  to  the 
distress  of  others.  He  was  play- 
ing whist  one  evening  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers's,  when,  at  a 
critical  point  of  the  game,  he 
flung  down  his  cards,  ran  hastily 
from  the  room  into  the  street, 
as  hastily  returned,  resumed  his 
cards,    and   went    on   with  the 

*  Memoirs,!,  p.  366.  Many  passages  in  the 
Animated  Nature  show  this  melancholy 
tone;  and  one  fancies  it  might  be  with 
something  of  a  lingering  personal  allu- 
sion ho  stopped  amid  tho  fables  recorded 
by  Aldrovandus  (rv.  403) ,  to  apostrophise 
"  that  great  and  good  man"  as  one  who 
"was  frequently  imposed  upon  by  the 
"dosignlng  and  the  needy;"  whose  un- 
bounded curiosity  drew  round  him  people 
of  every  kind,  "and  whose  generosity 
^'was  as  ready  to  reward  falsehood  as 
"truth.  .  .  Poor  Aldrovandus!  ...  he 
'*  little  thought  of  being  reduced  at  last  to 
*'want  bread,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of 
*'hi8  country,  and  to  die  a  beg^r&i^  ^^  & 
"public  hospital!"  For  another  some- 
what similar  and  very  striking  passage 
on  Reaumur,  see  v.  213-4.  "It  was  in 
"vain,"  exclaims  Goldsmith ,  "that  this 
"poor  man's  father  dissuaded  him  from 
"  what  the  world  considered  as  a  barren 
"pursuit;  it  was  in  vain  that  an  habitual 
"disorder,  brought  on  by  his  application, 
"interrupted  his  efforts;  it  was  in  vain 
"that  mankind  treated  him  with  ridicule 
"while  living,  as  they  suffered  his  works 
"to  remain  long  nnprinted  and  neglected 
"when  dead:  still  the  Dntch  philosopher 
"went  on,"  &c. 


game.  He  had  heard  an  un- 
fortunate woman  attempting  to 
sing  in  the  street;  and  so  did 
her  half-singing,  half-sobbing, 
pierce  his  heart,  that  he  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  relieved  her, 
and  sent  her  away.  The  other 
card-players  had  been  conscious 
of  the  woman's  voice,  but  not  of 
the  wretchedness  in  its  tone 
which  had  so  affected  Gold- 
smith.* 

It  occurred  to  some  friends  to 
agitate  the  question  of  a  pen- 
sion for  him.  Wedderbume  had 
talked  somewhat  largely,  in  his 
recent  defence  of  Johnson's  pen- 
sion, of  the  resolve  of  the 
ministry  no  longer  to  restrict  the 
bounty  of  the  crown  by  political 
considerations,   provided    there 

*  I  quote  the  version  of  this  touching 
anecdote  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  time:  "This  truly  ec- 
"  centric,  yet  amiable,  character,  was  one 
"  evening  at  a  card  party  in  the  house  of 
"  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers ,  Bemers- 
"  street.  The  game,  at  the  table  to  which 
"he  sat  down,  was  whist:  the  set  was, 
"Ladif  Chambers,  Baretti,  Sir  WiUimn,  and 
"  the  Doctor.  In  a  very  important  period 
"  of  this  contemplative  game ,  when  the 
"fate  of  the  rubber  depended  upon  a 
"single  point.  Goldsmith,  to  the  astonish- 
"  ment  of  every  one,  gave  a  sudden  start, 
"threw  down  his  hand  of  cards,  flew  oat 
"  of  the  room ,  and  into  the  street.  He 
"was  back  again  almost  in  an  instant. 
"iSir  William,  fearful  that  he  had  been  ill, 
"  said ,  *  Where  the  deuce  have  yon  been 
"  '  in  such  a  hurry ,  Goldsmith? '  » FlI  toll 
"  *you,'  he  replied;  *as  I  was  deeply  en- 
"  *  gaged ,  and  pondering  over  my  cards, 
"  *  my  attention  was  attracted  from  them 
"  *  by  the  voice  of  a  fiomale  in  the  street, 
"  '  who  was  singing  and  sobbing  at  the 
"  •  same  time  j  so  I  flew  down  to  relieve 
"  'her  distress;  for  I  could  not  be  quiet 
"*  my  self  until  I  |iad  quieted  her.*" 
Europ,  Mag.  lv.  443. 
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was  "distinction  in  the  literary 
"world,  and  the  prospect  of  ap- 
"proaching  distress."  No  living 
writer  now  answered  these  con- 
ditions better  than  Goldsmith; 
yet  appHcation  on  his  behalf  was 
met  by  firm  refusal.  His  talent 
was  not  a  marketable  one.  "A 
"late  nobleman  who  had  been  a 
"member  of  several  administra- 
"tions/*  says  poor  Smollett,  "ob- 
"  served  to  me  that  one  good 
"writer  was  of  more  importance 
"to  the  Government  than  twenty 
"placemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons:"  but  the  good  writer 
was  to  have  also  the  qualities 
of  the  placeman,  to  enable 
them  to  recognise  his  import- 
ance, or  induce  him  to  accept 
their  livery.  Let  me  give  a  per- 
tinent instance  of  this,  on  which 
some  light  has  been  lately 
thrown.  Few  things  could  be 
adduced  more  characteristic  of 
the  time,  or  of  that  low  valuation 
of  hterature  among  what  were 
called  the  distinguished  and 
well-bred  people  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  I  have  devoted  so 
many  pages  of  this  biography, 
than  a  memorial  in  favour  01  the 
most  worthless  of  hack-partisans, 
Shebbeare,  which  will  oe  found 
in  "the  GrenvUle  Correspondence^ 
and  which  absolutely  availed  to 
obtain  for  him  his  pension  of 
200/.  a  year.  It  is  signed  by 
two  peers,  two  baronets,  seven 
countyl members,  four  members 
for  towns,  and  the  members  for 
the  City  and  the  University  of 
Oxford;  and  it  asks  for  a  pension 
on  two  grounds.     The  first  is 


"that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
"pursue  that  laudable  inclination 
^^  which  he  has  of  manifesting  his 
"zeal  for  the  service  of 
"His  Majesty  and  his  -^^^^ 
"  Government ;''  in  other  •^'•45. 
words,  that  a  rascal  should  be 
bribed  to  support  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration; and  the  second  is 
that  the  memorialists  ^*have  been 
^^  informed  that  the  late  Doctor 
"Thomson,  Pemberton,  Johnson, 
"Smollett,  Hume,  Hill,  Mallet, 
"and  others  have  had  either 
"pensions  or  places  granted 
"them  as  Men  of  Letters,"  or 
they  would  not  have  "taken  the 
"liberty"  to  intercede  for  Sheb- 
beare. *  Shebbeare  and  John- 
son! Smollett  and  Mallet!  Hume 
and  Hill!  how  exquisite  the  im- 
partiality of  regard  and  estima- 
tion! It  was  false,  too;  for  poor 
Smollett's  name  ilever  appeared 
in  the  pension  list  at  all,  and 
Johnson,  on  his  appearance  in  it 
at  Michaelmas  quarter  1763,  had 
no  worthier  neighbour  than  "Mr. 
"Wight,  Ward's  chjnnist,  one 
"quarter,  75/;"  which  name  fol- 
lows "Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  one 
"quarter,  75/." 

It  might  seem  almost  in- 
credible to  assert,  but  it  is  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  recognition  of 
literary  merit  made  at  this  time 
was  to  Arthur  Murphy  and  to 
Hugh  Kelly,  the  latter  having 
been  for  some  years  in  Govern- 
ment pay:  but  Goldsmith  had 
declined  the  overtures  which 
these  men  accepted.  Such  poli- 
«  ChenviUe  Cor,  n.  271. 
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tical  feeling  as  he  had  shown  in 
his  English  History,  it  is  true,  was 
decidedly  anti-aristocratic:  but 
though,  with  this,  he  may 
have  exhibited  a  strong 
^^^^  leaning  to  the  monarchy, 
he  had  yet  neither  the  merit, 
which  with  the  King  was  still  a 
substitute  for  most  other  merit, 
of  being  a  Scotchman;  nor  even 
the  merit,  which  might  have 
done  something  to  supply  that 
defect,  of  concealing  his  general 
contempt  for  the  ministers  and 
politicians  of  the  day.  It  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  fancy 
to  suppose  that  such  a  remark  as 
this  of  Jack  Lofty  in  the  Good- 
natured  Man  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely pleasant  in  great  places. 
"Sincerely,  don't  you  pity  us 
"poor  creatures  in  affairs?  Thus 
"it  is  eternally:  solicited  for 
"places  here,  teazed  for  pen- 
"sions  there,  and  courted  every- 
"  where.  I  know  you  pity  me. 
"Yes,  I  see  you  do  ... .  Waller, 
"Waller,  is  he  of  the  house?  . . . 
"Oh,  a  modern  poet!  We 
"men  of  business  despise  the 
"modems;  and  as  for  the  an- 
"cients,  we  have  no  time  to 
"read  them.  Poetry  is  a  pretty 
**  thing  enough  for  our  wives  and 
"daughters,  but  not  for  us.  Why 
"now,  here  I  stand,  that  know 
"nothing  of  books;  and  yet,  I 
"believe,  upon  a  land-carriage 
"fishery,  a  stamp -act,  or  a 
'^jaghire,  I  can  talk  by  two  hours 
"without  feeling  the  want  of 
"them.'*  Goldsmith  could  not 
have  drawn  a  more  exact  por- 
trait of  the  official  celebrities,  the 


ministers  of  state,  of  his  time ; 
and  they  rewarded  him  as  he 
probably  expected. 

While  the  matter  was  still  in 
discussion,  there  had  come  up  to 
London  the  Scotch  professor, 
Beattie,  who  had  written  the 
somewhat  trumpery  Essay  on 
Truth  to  which  I  formerly  ad- 
verted; and  which  had  eagerly 
been  caught  at ,  with  avowed  ex- 
aggerations of  praise,  as  a  mere 
battery  of  assault  against  the 
Voltaire  and  Hume  philosophy. 
The  object,  such  as  it  was,  was  a 
good  one;  and  though  it  could 
not  make  Beattie  a  tolerable 
philosopher,  it  made  him,  for  the 
time,  a  very  perfect  social  idol. 
He  was  supposed  to  have 
"avenged"  insulted  Christianity. 
"He  is  so  caressed,  and  invited 
"and  treated,  and  liked,  and 
"flattered  by  the  great,  that  I 
"can  see  nothing  of  him,"  says 
Johnson.*  "Every  one,"  says 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "loves  Doctor 
"Beattie  but  Goldsmith,  who 
"says  he  cannot  bear  the  sight 
"of  so  much  applause  as  we  all 
"bestow  upon  nim.  Dii  he  not 
"tell  us  so  himself,  who  could 
"believe  he  was  so  amazingly  ill- 
"natured?"  Telling  it,  one  half 
called  him  ill-natured;  and  the 
other  half,  absurd.  He  certainly 
had  the  objection  all  to  himself. 
"I  have. been  but  once  at  the 

*  In  his  enthusiasm  ho  forgot  for  the 
time  the  rule  ho  repeats  so  often.  **  Yoa 
"  know,  sir,  that  no  Scotchman  publishes 
*'a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  upon 
"the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hnndre<l 
"  people  ready  to  applaud  him."  BottcfU, 
vin.  177. 
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"club  since  you  left  England/' 
writes  Beauclerc  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont;  "we  were  entertained  as 
"usual  by  Doctor  Goldsmith's 
"absurdity.  Mr.  V[esey]  can  give 
**you  an  account  of  it.''*  Some 
harangue  against  Beattie,  very 

Srobably;  for  even  the  sarcastic 
eau  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
"ale-house  in  Gerrard- street," 
as  he  calls  the  club,  in  support 
of  the  anti-infidel  philosopher. 
What  most  vexed  Goldsmith, 
however,  was  the  adhesion  of 
Reynolds.  It  was  the  only  grave 
difference  that  had  ever  been 
between  them;  and  it  is  honour- 
able to  the  poet  that  this  should 
have  arisen  on  the  only  incident 
in  the  painter's  life  which  has 
somewhat  tarnished  his  fame. 
Reynolds  accompanied  Beattie 
to  Oxford,  partook  with  him  in 
an  honorary  doctorship  of  civil 
law,  and  on  his  return  painted 
his  fellow -doctor  in  Oxonian 
robes  with  the  Essay  on  Truth 
under  his  arm,  and  at  his  side 
the  angel  of  truth  overpowering 
and  cl]^ing  away  the  demons  of 
infidelity,  sophistry,  and  false- 

*  Letter  dated  from  Maswell  Hill ,  6th 
July,  1773.  ffardy'8  Li/e  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  163.  It  is  pleasant  to  And,  from 
this  and  other  letters ,  how  snch  men  as 
Beauclerc  continued  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  club.  "Mr.  Vesey  will  tell  you 
"that  our  club  consists  of  the  greatest 
"  men  in  the  world,  consequently  you  see 
"there  is  a  good  and  patriotic  reason  for 
"you  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter. 
**Pray  make  my  best  respects  to  Lady 
"Charlemont,  and  Miss  Hickman,  and 
"tell  them  I  wish  they  were  at  this 
"moment  sitting  at  the  door  of  ourale- 
"  house  in  G^errard-street."  See  Fioz»i 
Letters,  1. 186. 
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hood;  the  last  represented  by 
the  plump  and  broad -backed 
figure  of  Hume,  the  second  by 
the  lean  and  piercing  face 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  first  — ^^ 
bearing  something  of  a  ^^^s- 
remote  resemblance  to  Gibbon. 
"It  very  ill  becomes  a  man  of 
"your  eminence  and  character," 
said  Goldsmith  to  Sir  Joshua, 
and  the  spirited  rebuke  will  out- 
last the  silly  picture,  "to  debase 
"so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire 
"before  so  mean  a  writer  as 
"Beattie.  Beattie  and  his  book 
"will  be  forgjotten  in  ten  years, 
"while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last 
"for  ever.  Take  care  it  does 
"not  perpetuate  this  picture,  to 
"the  shame  of  such  a  man  as 
"you."*  Reynolds  persisted, 
notwithstanding  the  protest;  but 
was  incapable  of  any  poor  re- 
sentment of  it.  He  produced 
at  Goldsmith's  suggestion,  this 
same  year,  his  painting  of  Ugo- 
littOy  founded  on  a  head  not 
originally  painted  for  that  sub- 
ject, but  which  had  struck  Burke 
as  well  as  Goldsmith  to  be 
eminently  suited  to  it;  and  their 
friendship,  based  as  it  was  on 
sympathies  connected  with  art** 

*  Northcote,  i.  300.  Cunningham^s  Life 
of  Reynolds,  269-70.  "There  is  only  a 
"figure  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, " 
wrote  Reynolds  himself  to  Beattie, 
"  which  they  may  call  Hume,  or  anybody 
"  else ;  it  is  true  it  has  a  tolerable  broad 
"back.  As  for  Voltaire,  I  intended  he 
"should  be  one  of  the  group."  See 
Forbes's  Beattie ,  11.  42 ;  and  for  BeatOe's 
description  of  his  sitting  to  Reynolds, 
I.  861,  and  377. 

I  **  Beeehey's  Memoirs  of  Rei/nolds,  i. 
197.  For  proof,  I  may  refer  to  the  witty 
stroke   already  quoted   (247)    from   the 
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as  well  as  on  strong  private  re- 
gard, knew  no  abatement.  Beat- 
tie  himself,  however,  was  full  of 
resentment.  He  called  his 
- — '"  critic  a  poor  fretful  crea- 
Mt.^s.  x,wx^y  eaten  up  with  affec- 
tation and  envy;  yet  he  liked 
many  things  in  his  genius,  he 
said,  and  (writing  a  year  later, 
when  he  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  him)  was  "sorry  to  find  last 
"summer  that  he  looked  upon 
"me  as  a  person  who  seemed  to 
"stand  between  him  and  his  in- 
^^terest."*  The  allusion  was  to 
the  pension;  for  which  it  was 
well  known  that  Goldsmith  was 
an  unsuccessful  solicitor,  and 
which  had  been  granted  un- 
solicited to  Beattie.  The  King 
had  sent  for  him,  praised  his 
Essay ,  and  given  him  two  hun- 
dred a  year.  Johnson  welcomed 
the  news  in  the  Hebrides  with 
his  most  vehement  expression  of 
delight,  Ohf  brave  we!  Though, 
seeing  he  had  quoted  his  favour- 
#  ite  Traveller  but  three  days  be- 
fore till  the  "tear  started  to  his 
"eye,''  he  might  have  thought 
somewhat  of  his  other  ««pen- 
sioned  friend,  and  clapped  his 
hands  less  loudly.** 

y%car  of  Wakefield,  where  George  Prim- 
•  rose  humorously  sketches  in  two  rules 
the  whole  art  of  the  cognoscenti  who  were 
the  very  plagues  of  Reynolds^s  existence. 
The  passage  was,  and  deserves  to  have 
been,  one  of  Mr.  Rogers^s  especial  fa,- 
vourites. 

*  Letter  in  Forbes's  Life  (1807),  n.  69. 
"Everybody  rejoices  that  the  Doctor  will 
"get  his  pension,"  writes  Mrs.  Thrale 
{Letters,  1. 186). 

•♦The  passage  which  so  strongly  moved 
him  was  the  character  of  the  English, 
"the  lords  of  human  kind,"  which  Haw- 


That  the  failure  of  all  hope 
in  this  direction  should  a  little 
have  soured  and  changed  the  im- 
lucky  petitioner,  will  hardly  pro- 
voke surprise.  He  had  hitherto 
taken  Uttle  interest,  and  no  part, 
in  politics;  and  his  inclination, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  traced,  had 
never  been  to  the  ministerial 
side.  But  he  seems  no  longer 
to  have  scrupled  to  avow  a  ae- 
cisive  sympathy  with  the  opposi- 
tion; and  there  is  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  at  this  time  he  was 
building  frail  hopes  of  some  ap- 

E ointment  through  Lord  Shel- 
ume's  interest.  His  personal 
knowledge  of  that  able  but 
wayward  statesman  gives  some 
colour  to  the  assertion;  and  I 
have  found  in  a  magazine  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  Gold- 
smith's death  a  distinct  state- 
ment confirming  it,  by  one  who 
evidently  knew  him  well,  and 
who  adds  that  "the  expectation 
"contributed  to  involve  him,  and 
"he  often  spoke  with  great 
"asperity  of  his  dependence  on 
"what  he  called  moonshine." 
Feeble  as  the  light  was,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  proofs  of 

kins  profasses  also  to  have  heard  him 
repeat  with  wonderfhl  energy  and  feel- 
ing, until  his  eyes  tilled.  But  Bo8weU*s 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  came  out  before 
Hawkinses  Life,  and  the  last  is  very  likely 
to  have  copied  the  first.  *' After  a  good 
"night's  .rest,  we  breakfasted  at  our 
"  leisure.  We  talked  of  Goldsmith's  2Vci- 
"vriler,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
"  highly;  and  while  I  was  helping  him  on 
"  with  his  great  coat ,  he  repeated  firom  it 
"the  character  of  the  British  natton, 
"which  he  did  with  such  energy  that  the 
"tear  started  into  his  eye."  BoawM,  y« 
85.    And  see  ibid,  105' 
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his  having  followed  it  in  these 
last  melancholy  months  of  his 
life.  Lord  Shelburne's  member 
and  protege,  Townshend,  was  at 
this  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don; and  by  his  fiery  liberalism, 
and  really  bold  resolution,  quite 
careless  of  those  "Malagnda" 
taunts  against  his  patron  with 
which  the  sarcasm  of  Jtmitis  had 
supplied  ministerial  assailants, 
was  now  exasperating  the  Court 
to  the  last  degree.  Yet  Gold- 
smith did  not  hesitate  to  praise 
the  "patriotic  magistrate,^'  and 
to  avow  that  he  had  done  so. 
"Goldsmith,  the  other  day,'' 
writes  Beauclerc  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  "put  a  paragraph  into  the 
"newspapers  m  praise  of  Lord 
**  Mayor  Townshend.  The  same 
*' night  we  happened  to  sit  next 
**to  Lord  Shelbume,  at  Drury- 
"lane.  I  mentioned  the  circum- 
*' stance  of  the  paragraph  to  him, 
"and  he  said  to  Goldsmith  that 
**he  hoped  he  had  mentioned 
**  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it. 
"*Do  you  know,'  answered 
"Goldsmith,  *that  I  never  could 
"*  conceive  the  reason  why  they 
**  'call  you  Malagrida,  for  Mala- 
"  'grida  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
"*man.'  You  see  plainly  what 
"he  meant  to  say;  but  that 
*' happy  turn  of  expression  is 
"peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
**pole  says  that  this  story  is  a 
**  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole 
"life."* 

Ah!  so  it  might  seem  to  men 
whose  whole  Rfe  had   been  a 

♦  Letter  dated   20th  Nov.    1773,   in 
Hardy'a  Lif*  of  Lord  CharUmont,  177, 


holiday.  No  slavish  drudgery, 
no  clownish  traits,  no  scholarly 
loneliness  had  befallen  them; 
and  how  to  make  allow- 
ance in  others  for  disad- 


vantages never  felt  by  -^'^s- 
ourselves,  is  still  the  great 
problem  for  all  of  us.  Poor 
Goldsmith's  blunder  was  only  a 
false  emphasis.  He  meant  that 
he  wondered  Malagrida  ^  being 
the  name  of  a  good  sort  of  a 
man,  should  be  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  But  his  whole  life 
was  a  false  emphasis,  says  Wal- 
pole.  In  his  sense  perhaps  it 
was  so.  He  had  been  emphatic 
throughout  it,  where  Walpole 
had  only  been  indifferent;  and 
what  to  the  wit  and  man  of 
fashion  had  been  a  scene  for 
laughter,  to  the  poet  and  man  of 
letters  had  been  fraught  with 
serious  suffering.  "Life  is  a 
"comedy  to  those  who  think, 
"and  a  tragedy  to  those  who 
"feel."*  Democritus  laughed, 
and  Heraclitus  wept. 

Beauclerc  told  Lord  Charle- 
mont  in  the  same  letter  just 
quoted,  that  Goldsmith  had 
written  a  prologue  for  Mrs.  Yates 
which  she  was  to  speak  that 
night  at  the  Opera-house.  "It 
"is  very  good.  You  will  see  it 
"soon  in  all  the  newspapers, 
"otherwise  I  would  send  it  to 
"you."  The  newspapers  have 
nevertheless  been  searched  in 
vain  for  it,  though  it  certainly 
was  spoken;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Colman's  friends  had 
interfered  to  suppress  it.    Mrs, 

*  LvtUr^  to  Mann,  ii.  63. 
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Yates  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Co  vent  -  garden  manager ;  and 
one  object  of  the  "poetical  ex- 
j-_-  "ordium"  which  Gold- 
■  smith  had  thus  written  for 
^^•^S'  her,  was  to  put  before 
that  fashionable  audience  the  in- 
justice of  her  exclusion  from  the 
English  theatre.  He  had  great 
,  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Yates,  think- 
ing her  the  first  of  English  ac- 
tresses; and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  lost  all  sym- 
pathy with  Colman.  Their  breach 
nad  lately  widened  more  and 
more.  Kenrick,  driven  from 
Drury-lane,  had  found  refuge  at 
the  other  house ;  and,  on  the  very 
night  of  Mrs.  Yates's  prologue, 
Colman  suffered  a  new  comedy, 
by  that  libeller  of  all  his  friends, 
to  be  decisively  damned  at 
Covent- garden.  If  Goldsmith 
could  have  withdrawn  both  his 
comedies  upon  this,  he  would 
probably  have  done  it;  for  at 
once  he  made  an  effort  to  remove 
the  first  to  Drury-lane,  which  he 
now  had  the  right  to  do.  But 
Garrick  insisted  on  his  original 
objection  to  Lofty;  and  justified 
it  by  reference  to  the  comparative 
coldness  with  which,  though 
strengthened  by  the  zealous  Lee 
Lewes  in  that  part  (Lewis  had  not 
yet  assumed  it),  the  comedy  had 
been  received  during  the  run  of 
S/ie  Stoops  to  Conquer  in  the  sum- 
mer.* He  would  play  the  Good- 
natured  Man  if  that  objection 
could  be  obviated,  not  otherwise. 
Here  the  matter  rested  for  a 
time;  the  only  result  from -what 

*  knte,  78. 


passed  being  Goldsmith's  dis- 
covery that  Newbery  had  failed 
to  observe  his  promise  in  con- 
nection with  the  unpaid  bill  re- 
maining in  Garrick's  nands.  This 
was  hardly  generous;  since  the 
copyright  ox  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
had  passed  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  between  them,  and  was 
already  promising  Newbery  the 
ample  profits  beyond  his  debt 
which  It  subsequently  realised. 
These  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  and  the  play  was  still  so 
profitable  after  several  years' 
sale,  that  when  the  booksellers 
engaged  Johnson  for  their  first 
scheme  of  an  edition  and  memoir 
the  project  was  defeated  by  a 
dispute  about  the  value  of  the 
copyright  of  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. * 

The  other  larger  debt  to  "the 
"trade"  which  had  suggested  to 
Goldsmith  his  project  of  a  Dic- 
tionary ^  he  had  now  no  means  of 
discharging  but  by  hard,  drudg- 
ing, unassisted  labour.  His  so 
favourite  project,  though  he  had 
obtained  promises  of  co-operar 
tion  from  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Reynolds,  had  been  finally  re- 
jected. Davies,  who  represented 
the  craft  on  the  occasion,  whose 
own  business  had  not  been  very 
prosperous,  and  many  of  whose 
copyrights  had  already  passed 
to  Cadell,  gives  us  the  reason 
of  their  adverse  decision.  He 
says**  that  though  they  had  a 
very  good  opinion  of  the  Doc- 

*  See  Appendix  A  to  this  Tolome. 
**  Lift  of  Qarrick,  u.  167. 
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tor's  abilities,  yet  they  were 
startled  at  the  bulk,  importance, 
and  expense  of  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking, the  fate  of  which  was 
to  depend  upon  the  industry  of 
a  man  with  whose  indolence  of 
temper,  and  method  of  pro- 
crastination, they  had  long  been 
acquainted.  He  adds,  in  further 
justification  of  the  refusal,  that 
upon  every  emerglfccy  half-a- 
dozen  projects  would  present 
themselves  to  Goldsmith's  mind, 
which ,  straightway  communi- 
cated to  the  men  they  were  to 
enrich,  at  once  obtained  him 
money  on  the  mere  faith  of  his 
great  reputation:  but  the  money- 
was  generally  spent  long  before 
the  new  work  was  half  finished, 
perhaps  before  it  was  begun; 
and  hence  arose  continual  ex- 
postulation and  reproach  on  the 
one  side,  and  much  anger  and 
vehemence  on  the  other.  John- 
son described  the  same  transac- 
tions, after  all  were  over,  in  one 
of  his  emphatic  sentences.  "He 
"had  raised  money  and  squan- 
"dered  it,  by  every  artifice  of 
**  acquisition  and  folly  of  ex- 
^*pense.  But*  let  not  his  frailties 
**be  remembered:  he  was  a  very 
"great  man."* 

*  BosweU,  V.  189.  Mr.  Pilby's  accoant 
againat  Goldsmith,  as  it  appeared  at  his 
death,  showed  him  indebted  in  the  sum 
of  :£79  lis.  A  portion  of  this  (£48  4».  6d.) 
was  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  preceding 
account.  The  latest  half-yearns  snpply, 
from  July  to  December  1773  (including 
two  suits,  charged  respectively  1 9  I5s.  6d. 
and  £6  13«;  and  £2 19a.  Sd.  for  a  great- 
coat) amounted  to  ^23  lis.  9d;  and  there 
was  an  additional  item  of  ;^7  14s.  9(2. 
ibr  a  third  suit,  sent  home  a  fortnight 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Clouds  still  Gathering. 
1773. 

The  cherished  project, 
then,  of  the  Popular  Die-  -^t^ 
tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences ^  '^^'  ^^' 
the  scheme  on  which  Goldsmith 
had  built  so  much,  was  an  utter 
and  quite  hopeless  failure;  and 
under  the  immediate  pang  of 
feeling  this,  the  alteration  of  his 
first  comedy  for  Garrick,  even 
upon  Garrick's  own  conditions, 
would  seem  to  have  suddenly 
presented  itself  as  one  of  those 
''artifices  of  acquisition '^  which 
Johnson  alleges  against  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  manager  of  Drury- 
lane.  The  letter  has  by  chance 
survived,  is  obhgingly  communi- 
cated to  me  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor,* and  of  the  scanty  col- 
lection so  preserved  is  probably 
the  worst  composed  and  the 
worst  written.  As  well  in  the 
manner  as  in  the  matter  of  it, 
the  writer's  distress  is  very  pain- 
before  his  death.  And  having  just  quoted 
Johnson^s  mention  of  his  extravagance, 
let  me  at  least  accompany  this  last  ap- 
pearance of  poor  Goldsmith's  tailor's  bills 
with  his  friend's  excellent  remark  at 
Mrs.  Thrale's  one  day,  when  somebody 
was  denouncing  "showy  decorations 
"of  the  human  figure."  "Oh,"  ex- 
<daimed  Johnson ,  "let  us  not  be  found, 
"when  our  Master  calls  us,  ripping  the 
^*  lace  oflf  our  waistcoats ,  but  the  spirit  of 
"contention  from  our  souls  and  tongues! 
". .  Alas,  Sir!  a  man  who  cannot  get  to 
"  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not  find  his 
"way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  grey  one." 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  109-110. 

*  Then,  Mr.  Bullock  of  Islington;  but 
it  has  since  been  sold,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  now  possesses  it. 
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likely  to  have  been  deliveired 
there  by  the  messenger  of  a 
sponging-house.  A  fac-simile  of 
its  signature,  which  may  be  com- 

Earea  with  Goldsmith's  ordinary 
andwriting  in  a  previous  page, 
will  show  me  writer's  agitation, 
and  perhaps  account  for  the 
vague  distraction  of  his  gram- 
mar. 

"Mr  Dear  Sib,  Toar  saying  yoa  woald  play  my  Qooa-Natured  Man  makes  me 
wish  it.  The  money  you  advanced  me  upon  Newbery's  note  I  have  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  is  not  yet  paid ,  but  he  says  he  will  in  two  or  three  days.  What  I  mean 
by  this  letter  is  to  lend  me  sixty  pound  for  which  I  will  giye  you  Newbery^s  note, 
BO  that  the  whole  of  my  debt  will  be  an  hundred  for  which  you  shall  have  New- 
beryls  note  as  a  security.  This  may  be  paid  either  from  my  alteration  if  my  benefit 
should  come  to  so  much ,  but  at  any  rate  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  a  loser.  I 
will  give  you  a  new  character  in  my  comedy  and  knock  out  Lofty  which  does  not 
do,  and  will  make  such  other  alterations  as  you  direct." 


fully  visible.     It  has  every  ap- 
pearance,   even    to    the   wafer 
nastily  thrust  into  it,  of  having 
been  the  sudden  sugges- 

■— tion  of  necessity;  it  is  ad- 

^^^^-  dressed,  without  date  of 
time  or  place,  to  the  Adelphi 
(where  Garrick  had  lately  pur- 
chased the  centre  house  of  the 
newly-built  terrace) ;  nor  is  it  un- 


y 


i^lyl4y\^ 


CCCk^O^ 


The  letter  is  indorsed  in  Gar- 
rick's  handwriting  as  ''Gold- 
^^ smith's  par lewer.^^  But  though  it 
would  thus  appear  to  have  in- 
spired little  sympathy  or  con- 
fidence, and  the  sacrifice  of  Lofty 
had  come  too  late  and  been 
too  reluctant,  Garrick's  answer, 
begged  so  earnestly,  was  not  un- 
favourable. He  evaded  the  al- 
tered comedy;  spoke  of  the  new 
one  already  mentioned  between 
them;  and  offered  the  money  re- 


quired on  Goldsmith's  own  ac- 
ceptance. He  had  proved  the 
small  worth  of  the  security  of 
one  of  Newbery's  notes;  though 
the  publisher,  with  his  experience 
of  tne  comedy  in  hand,  would 
doubtless  have  taken  his  chance 
of  the  renovated  comedy.  Poor 
Goldsmith's  enthusiastic  acknow- 
ledgment has  also  survived.  Nor 
let  It  be  thought  he  is  acting  un- 
fairly to  Newbery  in  the  advice 
which  accompanies  his  thanks. 
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Tl^g  publisher  had  frankly  ac 
cepted  the  chances  of  a  certain 
copyright,  and  had  no  right  to 
wait  the  issue  of  those  chances 
before  he  admitted  the  liability 
they  imposed.  The  second  note 
exhibits  such  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  writing  as  a  sudden 
removal  of  a  sore  anxiety  might 
occasion;  but  the  writer's  usual 
epistolary  neatness  is  still  ab- 
sent. It  is  hastily  folded  up  in 
three-cornered  sJiape,  is  also 
sealed  with  wafer,  and  also  in- 
dorsed by  Garrick, "  Goldsmith's 
**parlaver." 

"Mt  Dbab  Fbibkd,  I  thank  yoa!  I 
wish  I  coold  do  something  to  serve  yon. 
I  shall  hare  a  comedv  for  yon  in  a  season 
or  two  at  furthest  that  I  believe  will  be 
worth  your  acceptance ,  for  I  fancy  I  will 
make  it  a  fine  thing.  You  shall  have  the 
reftual.  I  wish  you  would  not  take  up 
Newbery*8  note  but  let  Waller"  (pro- 
bably a  mistake  for  Wallis,  GarricVs 
solicitor)  "tease  him,  without  however 
coming  to  extremities;  let  him  haggle 
after  him  and  he  will  get  it.  He  owes  it 
and  will  pay  it.  Tm  sony  you  are  ill.  I 
will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date 
for  sixty  pound  and  your  acceptance  will 
be  ready  money ,  part  of  which  I  want  to 
go  down  to  Barton  with.  May  God  pre- 
serve my  honest  little  man,  for  he  has 
my  heart.    Ever,  Oliver  GoiiDSMXTH." 

Barton  was  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine in  his  darkest  days.  There, 
if  nowhere  else,  he  could  still 
strive  to  be,  as  in  his  younger 
time,  "well  when  he  was  not  ill, 
**and  pleased  when  he  was  not 
**an|fry."  It  was  the  precious 
maxnn  of  Reynolds,  as  it  had 
been  the  selectest  wisdom  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Temple.  Reynolds  him- 
self too,  their  temporary  dis- 
agreement forgotten,  gavQ  him 


much  of  his  society  on  his  return: 
observing,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
the  change  in  his  manner;  see- 
ing how  greatly  he  now 
seemed  to  need  the  escape  — — '- 
from  his  own  thoughts,  -^'•^s- 
and  with  what  a  look  of  distress 
he  would  suddenly  start  from 
the  midst  of  social  scenes  he 
continued  still  passionately  fond 
of,  to  go  home  and  brood  over 
his  misfortunes.  Only  two  riiore 
pictures  really  gay  or  bright  re- 
main in  the  lite  of  Goldsmith. 
The  last  but  one  is  of  himself 
and   Sir   Joshua   at  Vauxhall.* 

♦  See  ante,  195  and  245-6.  "I  am  just 
"going  with  Sir  Joshua  and  Doctor 
''Goldsmith  to  Vauxhall,  which  will  be 
''my  first  exit  from  home  this  day.^* 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice  to  Garrick,  4th 
August,  1773.  So  it  is,  and  continues  to 
be,  till  all  is  over.  "You  are  a  phi- 
"losopher,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  the  dull 
good  man  who  had  been  a  lad  at  college 
with  him ,  and  only  accidentally  met  him 
after  a  separation  of  forty-nine  years: 
"I  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time  to  be  a 
"philosopher;  but  I  don't  know  how, 
"cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in." 
Bostvell,  vii.  153.  The  reader  sees  that 
with  Oliver  Goldsmith ,  as  with  the  good 
old  Oliver  Edwards,  notwithstanding  a 
necessity  to  be  grave ,  cheerfulness  is  al- 
ways breaking  in.  Nevertheless ,  he  was 
probably  not  the  worse  philosopher  for 
it.  I  may  here  perhaps  appropriately 
add  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  vouch- 
safed us  lately  by  one ,  who  was  now  a 
girl  of  sixteen  and  afterwards  a  lady  in 
waiting  at  court,  who  has  described  her- 
self in  girlhood  as  "  amused  by  the  buf- 
"foonery  of  Goldsmith,"  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  entertained  her.  "Gold- 
" smith  was,  I  feel  sure,  very  good-na- 
"tured;  and  though  neither  his  features, 
"person,  nor  manners,  had  anything  of 
"gprace  to  recommend  them,  his  coun- 
"tenance,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was 
"honest  and  open,  and  in  his  behaviour 
"there  was  something  easy  and  natural, 
"remoYe4  tfom  vulgarity  no  less  than 
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And   not   the  least  memorable 

figures  in  that  sauntering  crowd; 

though  it  numbered  princes  and 

ambassadors  then,  and  on 

its    tide    and   torrent   of 

'^''♦s.  fashion  floated  all  the 
beauty  of  the  time,  and  through 
its  lighted  avenues  of  trees 
glided  cabinet  ministers  and 
their  deiughters,  royal  dukes  and 
their  wives,  agreeable  "young 
"ladies  and  gentlemen  of  eighty- 
"two,"  and  all  the  red-heeled 
macaronies;  were  those  of  the 
President,  and  the  ancient  his- 
tory Professor,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  A  little  later  we  trace 
Goldsmith  from  Vauxhall  to  the 
theatre,  but  any  gaiety  or  enjoy- 
ment there  is  not  so  certain, 
Kelly  had  tried  a  fourth  comedy 
(The  School  for  Wives)  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  with  some- 
what better  success  than  its  two 
immediate  predecessors,  though 
it  lived  but  a  few  brief  nights; 
and  Beauclerc,  who  writes  to  tell 
Lord  Charlemont  of  the  round  of 

Pleasures  Goldsmith  and  Joshua 
ad  been  getting  into,  ana  which 
had  prevented  their  attending 
the  club,  had  told  him  also,  but 
a  few  weeks  before,   that  the 

"from  affectation.  His  buffoonery,  of 
"which  I  have  spoken,  was  a  sort  of 
'* childish  playfulness,  such  as  drinking 
**off  a  glass  of  water  reversed  on  the 
"table  without  spilling  a  drop,  and  slmi- 
"lar  tricks.  On  some  occasion,  I  forget 
"what"  (perhaps  one  of  his  vauxhall 
adventures) ,  "  he  was  told  that  he  must 
"wear  A  silk  coat,  and  he  purchased  one 
"second-hand  which  had  been  a  noble- 
" man's,  without  observing  that  there 
«  "  was  visibly  on  the  breast  a  mark  show- 
"ing  where  a  star  had  been."  Miss 
Knight's  kutobiognxghy,  i.  lO-li. 


new  comedy  was  almost  killing 
the  poor  poet  with  spleen.  Y^^ 
it  had  been  at  Bcauclerc's.owrf 
house,  and  on  the  very  night 
when  the  comedy  was  produced, 
that  there  shone  forth  the  last 
laughter-moving  picture  I  may 
dwell  upon,  in  the  chequered 
life  now  drawing  quickly  to  its 
close. 

Goldsmith  had  been  invited  to 
pass  the  day  there,  with  the 
Garricks,  Lord  and  Lady  Edge- 
cumbe,  and  Horace  Walpole; 
and  there  seems  to  have"  been 
some  promise  that  Garrick  and 
himself  were  to  amuse  the  com- 
pafiy  in  the  evening  with  a  special 
piece  of  mirth,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  was  not  disclosed.  But 
unfortunately  the  new  comedy 
was  coming  on  at  Drury-lane, 
and  soon  after  dinner  the  great 
actor  fell  into  a  fidget  to  get  to 
the  theatre,  and  all  had  to  con- 
sent to  wait  his  return.  He 
went  away  at  half-past  five,  and 
did  not  reajjpear  till  ten;  the 
rest  meanwhile  providing  what 
present  amusement  they  could, 
to  relieve  the  dulness  of  amuse- 
ment in  expectancy.  The  burden 
fell  on  Walpole;  and  "most 
"thoroughly  tired  I  was,"  says 
that  fastidious  gentleman,  "as  I 
"knew  I  should  be,  I  who  hate 
"the  playing  off  a  butt."  Why 
this  task  should  have  been  so 
fatiguing  in  the  special  case, 
Horace  proceeds  to  explain  by 
a  peculiarity  in  the  butt  referred 
to.  "Goldsmith  is  a  fool,  the 
^more  wearing  for  having  some 
''sense.'* 
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However,  all  fatigue  has  an 
^nd,  and  at  last  Cferrick  came 
%ack  from  tke  play  and  the 
|>romlsed  fun  began.  The  player 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  took  a 
seat;  the  poet  sat  down  in  his 
lap;  and  the  cloak  was  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  cover  the  persons 
of  both,  excepting  only  Gold- 
smith's head  and  Garrick's  arms, 
wlBch  seemed  no  longer  to  be- 
long to  separate  bodies,  but  to 
be  part  ol  one  and  the  same. 
Then,  from  the  head,  issued  one 
of  the  gravest  heroic  speeches 
out  of  Addison's  CatOf  while  the 
arms  made  nonsense  of  every 
solemn  phrase  by  gestures  the 
most  extravagantly  humorous  and 
inappropriate.  It  is  a  never- 
faihng  effect  of  the  broadest 
comedy,  in  the  hands  of  very 
ordinary  performers;  and,  with 
such  action  as  Garrick's  to  bur- 
lesque the  brogue  and  gravity  of 
Goldsmith,  must  surely  have 
been  irresistible.  The  reader 
who  has  any  experience  of  Christ- 
mas games  will  doubtless  re- 
member having  given  in  his 
own  time  many  a  laugh  to  this 
"Signor  Mufti,"  so  personated 
on  Siat  Christmas  night  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Mrs.  Gwatkin, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  younger 
niece,  told  also  what  she  had 
seen  of  it  as  presented  by  the 
same  actors,  to  Mr.  Haydon,  who 
related  it  in  his  diary  long  be- 
fore Horace  Walpole's  anecdote 
was  published.  *'The  most  de- 
"lightful  man,"  according  to  the 
old  lady's  account  to  Haydon, 
when  she  was  gathering  up  the 


memories  of  her  youth,  **was 
"Goldsmith.  She  saw  hini  artd 
**Garrick  keep  an  immense 
"party  laughing  till  they 
"shrieked.  Garrick  sat 
"on  Goldsmith's  knee;  a  "^^  '♦5- 
"table-cloth  was  pinned  under 
"  Garrick's  chin,  and  brought  be- 
"hind  Goldsmith,  hiding  both 
"their  figures.  Garrick  then 
"spoke,  in  his  finest  style, 
"Hamlet's  speech  to  his  father's 
"ghost.  Goldsmith  put  out  his 
"hands  on  each  side  of  the  cloth, 
"and  made  burlesque  action, 
"tapping  his  heart,  and  putting 
"Ms  hands  to  Garrick's  head 
"and  nose,  all  at  the  wrong 
"time."  Here,  the  reader  will 
observe,  the  actors  had  not  only 
reversed  their  parts,  but  re- 
joiced in  a  better  audience  than 
they  seem  to  have  had  at  Beau- 
clerc's. 

For  "how  could  one  laugh," 
protests  Horace  Walpole  after 
describing  the  thine  as  he  saw  it 
at  Beauclerc's,  "when  one  had 
"expected  this  for  four  hours?" 
So  perhaps  he  and  Bealiclerc 
and  Lord  Edgecumbe  fell  back 
once  again  on  what  this  had  in- 
terrupted, and  closed  up  the 
night  with  the  pleasanter  mirth 
of  playing  off  head  and  arms  in 
a  more  mischievous  game.  "It 
"was  the  nightof  a  new  comedy," 
says  Walpole,  "called  the  School 
"y&r  Wives,  which  was  exceed- 
"ingly  applauded,  and  which 
"  Charles  Fox  says  is  execrable. 
"Garrick  had  at  least  the  chief 
"hand  in  it;  and  I  never  saw 
"anybody  in  a  greater  fidget. 
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**iior  more  vain  when  he  re- 
**  turned."  Here,  then,  with  Gar- 
rick  full  of  the  glories  of  a  new 
play,  in  some  degree 
—■^^  aimed  against  the  broadly 
-^'-^s-  laughing  school  of  Gold- 
smith; its  author  publicly  re- 
Sorted  to  be  Major  (afterwards 
ir  William)  Addington,*  and 
by  some-  suspected  to  be  Horace 
Walpole**  himself;  its  first 
night's  success  already  half 
threatening  a  sudden  blight  to 
the  hard-won  laurels  of  Young 
Marlow  and  Tony  Lumpkin :  here 
surely  were  all  the  materials  of 
undeniable  sport;  and  who  will 
doubt  that  such  a  joke,  if  started, 
was  in  such  company  more 
eagerly  enjoyed  than  the  other 
more  harmless  Christmas  game? 
or  that  the  courtly  and  sarcastic 
Beauclerc  was  not  only  too  happy 
in  the  opportunity  it  afterwards 
gave  him  of  writing  to  his  noble 
correspondent:  "We  have  a  new 
**  comedy  here  which  is  good 
"for  nothing;  bad  as  it  is,  now- 
"ever,  it  succeeds  very  well,  and 


*  For  a  detailed  aeoonnt  of  this  in- 
cident in  Kelly's  theatrical  life,  in  which 
the  trick  formerly  attempted  (ante,  199) 
was  repeated  with  better  success,  see 
Taylor's  lUeords,  i.  95-102.  "Yes.  we 
*'  hare  stole  a  march  on  the  patriots,"  ex- 
claimed poor  Kelly's  wife  exultingly, 
describing  the  reception  of  the  comedy. 
Addington ,  who  aiq)eared  as  the  author 
and  attended  all  the  rehearsals,  was 
afterwards  head  of  the  Bow-street  miuris- 
tracy,  and  is  not  very  correctly  described 
(Ia/b  and  Writings  of  KeUy,  4to.  1778,  vn.) 
as  "Mr.  Justice  Addington." 

**  See  Letters  to  Lady  OsMry,  i.  120. 
The  scene  at  Beauclerc's  is  described  in 
the  same  volume,  112  (Dec.  U,  1778).  See 
»i9o  Hayd9ji'9  Mmotrs,  m.  286, 


**  almost  killed  Goldsmith  witii 
"envy."* 

Cradock's  account  of  what  was 
really  killing  him  is  somewhat 
different  from  Beauclerc's,  and 
will  perhaps  be  thought  more 
authentic.  Although,  according 
to  the  same  letter  of  the  Beau's, 
all  the  world  but  himself  and  a 
million  of  vulgar  people  were 
then  in  the  country,  Cradock  had 
come  up  to  town  to  place  his 
wife  under  the  care  of  a  dentist, 
and  had  taken  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street to  be  near  his  friend. 
He  found  Goldsmith  much  al- 
tered, he  says;  at  times,  indeed, 
very  low;**  and  he  passed  his 
mornings  with  him.  He  induced 
him  once  to  dine  in  Norfolk- 
street  ;  but  his  usual  cheerfulness 
had  gone,  "and  all  was  forced." 
The  idea  occurred  to  Cradock 
that  money  mi^ht  be  raised  by  a 
special  subscnption- edition  of 
the  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village, 
if  consent  could  be  obtained 
from  the  holders  of  the  copy- 
rights. "Pray  do  what  you 
"please  with  them,"  said  Gold- 
smith sadly.  But  he  rather  sub- 
mitted than  encouraged,  says 
Cradock;  and  the  scheme  fell  to 
the  ground.***    "Oh,  sir,"  said 

*  Hardy's  £</«  o/LcrdOiarUmmt,  178. 
**  On  one  of  these  occasions  Cradoek 
describes  himself  repeating  to  Goldsmith 
some  friendly  and  admiring  santenees  by 
Johnson,  '* which  instantly  proved  a 
"cordial."    1.231. 

•♦•  The  poems  were  to  be  thorougfahr 
revised,  and.  the  plan  was  discaated  with 
Oradock  at  breakfast  in  the  Temple. 
The  alleged  talk,  however,  contained  no- 
thing new,  but  rather  a  strange  confhsion 
of  tiaQts  Qr  statements  already  knewii; 
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two  sisters  named  Gun,  mil> 
liners,  who  lived  at  the  comer  of 
Temple-lane  and  were  among 
Goldsmith's  creditors,  "sooner 
"persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for 
"him  gratis,  than  suffer  him  to 
"apply  to  any  other*  We  are 
*^sure  that  he  will  pay  us  if  he 
"can.''  Cradock  ends  his  me- 
lancholy narrative  by  express- 
ing his  conviction  that,  if  Gold- 
smith had  freely  laid  open  all  the 
debts  for  which  he  was  then  re- 
sponsible, his  zealous  friends 
were  so  numerous  that  they 
would  as  freely  have  contributed 
to  his  relief. '  There  is  reason  to 
presume  as  much  of  Reynolds, 
certainly;  and  that  he  had  even 
offered  his  aid.  "I  mean,"  Cra- 
dock adds,  "here  explicitly  to 
"assert  only,  that  I  believe  he 
**died  miserable,  and  that  his 
**  friends  were  not  entirely  aware 
"  of  his  distress."  *  Truly,  it  was 
to  assert  enough. 

which,  I  must  add,  is  often  to  be  ob- 
semred  in  Mr.  Cradock's  so-called  recol- 
lections. See  JHemoirs,  iv.  287.  See  also 
I.  234-5. 

*  Memoirs,  rv.  287.  I  subjoin  from  the 
same  book  (i.  885-6)  Cradock^s  account 
of  the  last  day  on  which  he  ever  saw 
Goldsmith.  *'The  day  before  I  was  to 
''set  out  for  Leicestershire,  I  insisted 
'*tipon  his  dining  with  us.  He  replied, 
**  *I  will;  but  on  one  condition— -that  yoif 
"  '  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  anything.' .... 
"After  dinner  he  took  some  wine  with 
"biscuits;  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to 
"  leave  him  for  awhile ,  as  I  had  matters 
*'to  settle  for  our  next  day's  journey. 
**On  my  return  coffee  was  ready,  .... 
'*  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  en- 
"  deavoured  to  talk  and  remark,  as  usual, 
"  but  all  was  forced.  He  stayed  till  mid- 
"  night,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe 
"homo;  and  we  most  cordially  shook 
"hands  at  the  Temple-^ate," 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Retaliation. 
1773—1774. 

Yet,    before    this   de- 

lightful  writer  died,  and - 

from  the  depth  of  the  dis-  ^^-  ^^■ 
tress  in  which  his  labours, 
struggles,  and  enjoyments  left 
him,  his  genius  flashed  forth 
once  more.  Johnson  had  re- 
turned to  town  after  his  three 
months'  tour  in  the  Hebrides; 
parliament  had  a^^ain  brought 
Burke  to  town;  Richard  Burke 
was  in  London  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  to  Grenada;  the  old  din- 
ing party  had  resumed  their 
meetings  at  the  St.  James's  cof- 
fee-hOuse,  and  out  of  these  meet- 
ings sprang  Retaliation.  More 
than  one  writer  has  professed  to 
describe  the  particular  scene 
from  which  it  immediately  arose, 
but  their  accounts  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  reconciled  with  what 
is  certainly  known.  The  poem 
itself  however,  with  what  was 
prefixed  to  it  when  published, 
sufficiently  explains  its  own 
origin.  What  had  formerly  been 
abrupt  and  strange  in  Gold- 
smith's manners  had  now  so 
visibly  increased  as  to  become 
matter  of  increased  sport  to  such 
as  were  ignorant  of  its  cause; 
and  a  proposition,  made  at  one 
of  the  dinners  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, to  write  a  series  of  epitaphs 
upon  him  ("his  country,  dialect, 
"and  person,"  were  common 
themes  of  wit),  was  put  inprac* 
tice  by  several  of,  the  guests.. 
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The  active  aggressors  appear  to 
have  been  Garrick,  Dr.  Barnard, 
Richard  Burke,  and  Caleb  White- 
foord.  Cumberland  says 
- — ^  he,  too,  wrote  an  epitaph; 
^^^^'  but  it  was  complimentary 
and  grave,  closing  with  a  line  to 
the  effect  that  "all  mourn  the 
"poet,  /lament  the  man;"  and 
hence  the  grateful  return  he  re- 
ceived. None  were  actually  pre- 
served (I  mean  of  those  that  had 
given  the  provocation;  the  ex 
post 'facto  specimens  are  count- 
less) ,  but  Garrick's ;  yet  this  will 
indicate  what  was  doubtless,  un- 
less the  exception  of  Cumber- 
land be  admitted,  the  tone  of 
all. 

''Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  short- 
ness callM  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  bnt  ti^M  like 
poor  Poll." 

This  is  said  to  have  been 
spoken  at  once,  while  the  rest 
were  read  to  Goldsmith  when  he 
next  appeared  at  the  St.  James's 
coffeehouse.*  "The  Doctor  was 
"call«d  on  for  Retaliation,"  says 
the  fHend  who  published  the 
poem  with  that  name,  "and  at 
"their  next  meeting  produced 
"the  following,  which  I  think 
"adds  one  leaf  to  his  immortal 
"wreath."  It  is  possible 
may  have  been  asked  to  retaliate, 
but  not  likely;  very  certainly, 
however,  the  complete  poem  was 
not  produced  at  the  next  meet- 
ing.   It  was  unfinished  when  the 

*  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  Burke 
perpetrated  hit  pan  of  calling  an  epitaph 
"a  grave  epigram."  Northcote's  Life  of 
Be^ttofd;  i.  816. 


writer  died.  But  fragments  of  it, 
as  written  from  time  to  titne,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  handed  about, 
and  read  at  the  St.  James's  cof- 
fee-house; and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  not  only  the  masterly  lines 
on  Garrick  were  known  some 
time  before  the  others,  but  that 
the  opening  verses,  in  which  the 
proposed  subjects  of  his  plea- 
sant satire  are  set  forth  as  the 
various  dishes  in  a  banquet,  were 
among  the  earliest  so  read.  The 
course  which  the  affair  then  took 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
writers  of  the  original  epitaphs 
thought  it  prudent  so  far  to  pro^ 
tect  themselves  against  an  enemy 
more  formidable  than  at  first 
they  had  supposed  they  were 
provoking,  by  fresh  epitaphs 
more  carefully  written,  and  m  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit.  Thus 
two  sets  oif'eux  d^ esprit  arose,  of 
which  only  the  last  have  beeA 
preserved;  and  this  explains  a 
contradiction  apparent  in  abnost 
all  the  accounts  given  by  the  ac- 
tors in  the  affair,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  verses 
evidently  suggested  by  at  least 
the  opening  lines  of  Retaliation^ 
were  no  other  than  those  which 
originallv  provoked  and  sug- 
^     *  ^  that  poem. 

Garrick's  description,  written 
as  a  preface  to  an  intended 
collection  of  all  the  verses  of  the 
various  writers,  has  been  lately 
printed  for  the  first  time,*  and 
runs  thus : 


*  In  Mr.  Onnningham^s  Edition  of  th« 
Tf(W»j.  I.  78. 
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"As  the  cause  of  writing  the  following 
printed  poem  called  RetcUiation  has  not 
yet  been  flilly  explained,  a  person  con- 
eemed  in  the  business  begs  leave  to  give 

the  following  just   and  minute 

1 774'     account    of    the    whole    affair. 

JEt.  46.  '^*  *  meeting  of  a  company  of 

gentlemen,  who  were  well  known 
to  each  other ,  and  diverting  them- 
selves, among  many  other  things,  with 
the  peculiar  oddities  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
who  never  would  allow  a  superior  in  any 
art  from  writing  poetry  down  to  dancing 
a  hornpipe,  the  Doctor  with  gredt  eager- 
ness insisted  upoil  trying  his  epigram- 
matic powers  with  Mr.  Garrick,  and  each 
of  them  was  to  write  the  othor^s  epitaph. 
Mr.  Garrick  immediately  said  that  his 
epitaph  was  finished ,  and  spoke  the  fol- 
lowing distich  extempore"  (as  above 
given,  and.  except  that  "and'^  is  sub- 
stituted for  "but"  in  the  second  line,  as 
it  was  first  printed  in  a  memoir  of  Caleb 
Whitefoord  in  the  57th  volvime  of  the 
European  Magazine):  "Goldsmith,  upon 
the  company's  laughing  very  heartily, 
grew  very  thoughtful,  and  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  write  anything  at  that 
time:  however,  he  went  to  work,  and 
some  weeks  after  produced  the  following 
printed  poem  called  Retaliation,  which 
has  been  much  admired,  and  gone 
through  several  editions.  The  publick  in 
general  have  been  mistaken  in  imagin- 
ing that  this  poem  was  written  in  anger 
by  the  Doctor;  it  was  just  the  contrary; 
the  whole  on  all  sides  was  done  with  the 
greatest  good  humour;  and  the  following 
poems  in  manuscript  were  written  by 
several  of  the  gentlemen  on  purpose  to 
provoke  the  Doctor  to  an  answer ,  which 
came  forth  at  last  with  great  credit  to 
him  in  Retaliation.*' 

Nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
the  Doctor  had  already  been 
provoked  before  the  poems 
were  so  written,  and  that  more 
especially  the  lines  on  Garrick 
hiihself  had  been  handed  about 
before  (Warrick's  second  elaborate 
epitaph  was  composed,  though 
this  also  was  finished  before  I^e- 
taliaUon  assumed  even  the  form 
in  wl^ich  it  was  left  at  its  author's 


death.  The  account  given  by 
Cumftrland  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  Garrick's,  but  he  de- 
scribes the  proposition  to 
write  extempore  epitaphs  ^^^^ 
as  not  directed  agamst  '^^•4^* 
Goldsmith  specifically,  but  em>« 
bracing  "the  parties  present." 
Pen  and  ink,"  he  says,  "were 
called  for,  and  Garrick  off- 
hand wrote  an  epitaph  with  a 
great  deal  of  humour  upon  poor 
.Goldsmith,  who  was  the  first  in 
jest  J  as  he  proved  to  be  in 
reality,  that  we  committed  to 
the  grave.  The  Dean  also  gave 
him  an  epitaph,  and  Sir  Joshua 
illuminated  the  Dean's  verses 
with  a  sketch  of  his  bust  in  pen 
and  ink,  inimitably  caricatured. 
Neither  Johnson  nor  Burke 
wrote  anything;  and  when  I 
perceived  Oliver  was  rather 
sore,  and  seemed  to  watch  me 
with  that  kind  of  attention 
which  indicated  his  expectation 
of  something  in  the  same  kind 
of  burlesque  with  their's,  I 
thought  it  time  to  pre§$,  the 
joke  no  further,  and  wrote  a 
few  couplets  at  a  side  table- 
which  when  I  had  finished  ana 
was  called  upon  by  the  com- 
pany to  exhibit.  Goldsmith  with 
much  agitation  besought  me  to 
spare  him,  and  I  was  about 
to  tear  them,  when  Johnson 
wrested  them  out  of  my  hand, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  read  them 
at  the  table.  I  have  now  lost 
all  recollection  of  them,  and  in 
fact  they  were  little  worth  re- 
membering, but  as  they  were 
serious  and  complimentary,  the 
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"effect  they  had  upon  Gol^nith 
"was  the  more  pleasing  for  oeing 
"so  entirely  unexpected  ...  At 
"our  next  meeting  he  pro- 
,UiZ-  "duced  his  epitaphs  . . . 
iEt.46.  a^5  i^g  i^ad  served  up  the 
"company  under  the  similitude 
"of  various  sorts  of  meat,  I  had 
"in  the  mean  time  figured  them 
"under  that  of  liquors.*  . .  Gold- 
" smith  sickened  and  died,  and 
"we  had  one  concluding  meet- 
"ing  at  my  house,  when  it  was 
"decided  to  publish  his  Retalia- 

The  obvious  defect  in  all  these 
descriptions  is,  that  the  various 
meetings  are  carelessly  jumbled 
together,  and  that  incidents, 
which  would  be  easily  under- 
stood if  separately  related,  be- 
come mixed  up  in  a  manner  quite 
unintelligible.  But  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Cumberland's  to 
Garrick  is  now  before  me,  which 
seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  quoted.  It 
was  probably  written  after  Gold- 
smiths death  (the  epitaph-writ- 
ing thus  set  on  foot  continued 
till  after  Retaliation  was  pub- 
lished), for,  besides  the  meeting 
to  which  it  more  immediately 
refers,  the  last  half  of  it  appears 
to  describe  retrospectively  what 
had  taken  place  when  Cumber- 
land's "liquor"  verses  were  first 
Eroduced,  and  this  may  have 
een  done  in  answer  to  some 
question  put  by  Garrick  with  a 

*  See  Memoirs,  i.  369*72.  Cumberland's 
lines  were  subsequently  printed  in  the 
Qent.  Mag,  for  Aug.  1778,  and  may  be 
seen  In  tvbrJks  (Ed.  Cnnningham),  i.  86-7. 


view  to  that  proposed  collection 
of  all  the  poems  to  which  his 
statement  was  meant  to  be  the 
preface. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  letter  is 
highly  characteristic.  Here,  as 
in  everything  of  Cumberland's, 
it  is  most  amusing  to  see  to  what 
an  alarming  extent  he  and  his 
affairs,  his  writings,  or  the  writ- 
ings of  which  he  is  the  object, 
occupy  the  scene.  One  might 
imagine,  in  reading  it,  that  it  was 
Richard  Cumberland  who  had 
given  all  its  interest  to  an  in- 
cident which,  but  for  Goldsmith, 
would  not  have  lived  in  memory 
for  a  day.  It  is  not  as  the  author 
of  his  own  immortal  epitaphs, 
but  simply  as  the  reciiator  acerbus 
of  the  temporary  trash  in  which 
Cumberland  had  carried  out  the 
notion  of  a  feast  by  supplying 
suitable  drinks  thereto,  that 
Goldsmith  is  prominent  here! 
"We  missed  your  society  much 
"on  Wednesday  last,  and  I  may 
"say  to  me  in  particular  it  was  a 
"singular  loss,  for  in  your  place 
"there  came  Mr.  Whitefoord 
"with  his  pockets  crammed  with 
"epitaphs.  Two  of  them  did  me 
"honour,  and  by  implication 
"yourself;  as  the  turn  of  both 
"was  a  mock  lamentation  over 
"me  from  you,  with  a  most 
"severe  and  ill-natured  invective 
"principally  collected  from  the 
"strictures  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
"and  thrown  upon  me  with  a 
"dung-fork.  But  of  myself  and 
"him,  enough.  Doctor  Gold- 
"  smith's  Dinner  was  very  in- 
"genious,  but  evidently  written 
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"with  haste  and  negligence.  The 
**  Dishes  were  nothing  to  the 
"purpose,  but  they  were  fol- 
*' lowed  by  epitaphs  that  had 
"humour,  some  satire,  and  more 
** panegyric-  You  had  your  share 
"of  both,'  but  the  former  very 
'•sparingly,  and  in  a  strain  to 
"leave nothing  behind,  not  at  all 
"in  the  character  of  Mr.White- 
**foord's  muse.  My  Wine  was 
**  drank  very  cordially,  though  it 
"was  very  ill-poured  out  by  Doc- 
"tor Goldsmith,  who  proved  him- 
**  self  a  recitcUer  acerbus.  The  Dean 
"  of  Deny  went  out  ^d  produced 
**an  exceedingly  good  extempore 
"in  answer  to  my  Wine,  which 
"had  an  excellent  effect.*    Mr. 

♦  This  piece,  addressed  "To  Oliver 
"Ooldsmith  and  Richard  Cumberland," 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  very  pleasant. 
In  goldsmith's  poem,  Dean  Barnard 
Ugax^B  as  ** Venison:*'  and  in  Camber- 
land'a^  a  bumper  of  "conventual  Sherry" 
is  set  apart  for  him. 

"Dear  Noll  and  dear  Dick,  since  you've 
made  us  so  merry. 
Accept  the  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dean 

of  Derryl 
Though  I  here  must  confess  that  your 

meat  and  your  wine 
Are  not  to  my  taste,  though  they're 

both  very  fine ; 
For  Sherry's  a  liquor  monastic,   you 

own — 
Now  there's  nothing  I  hate  so  as  drink- 
ing alone ; 
It  may  do  for  your  Monks,  or  your 

Curates  and  Vicars, 
But  for  my  part,  I'm  fond  of  more  so- 
ciable liquors. 
Tour  Ven'son's  delicious,  though  too 

sweet  your  sauce  is — 
Sed  Hon  ego  maculia  offendar  paucis. 
So  soon  as  you  please  you  may  serve 

me  your  dish  up. 
But  instead  of  your  Sherry,  pray  make 
me  a— Bishop." 
Another  piece  of  verse  of  the  Dean's  has 
fUso   been  preserved,    from    which    it 


"Beauclerc  was  there,  and  joined 
"with  every  one  else  in  con- 
demning the  tenorofMr.  White- 
"foord's  invective,  who, 
"I  believe,  was  brought  -- — '- 
"maliciously  enough  by  ^^'*^' 
"Sir  Joshua." 

Cumberland  characterises  the 
famous  epitaph  on  Garrick  not 
unfairly.  This  was  a  subject 
which  the  author  of  Retaliation 
had  studied  thoroughly;  most 
familiar  had  he  good  reason  to 
be  with  its  lights  and  its  shadows ; 
very  ample  and  various  had  been 
his  personal  experience  of  both ; 
and  whether  anger  or  adulation 
should  at  last  predominate,  the 
reader  of  this  narrative  of  his 
Ufe  has  had  abundant  means  of 
determining.  But  neither  was 
visible  in  the  character  of  Gar- 
rick. Indignation  makes  verses, 
says  the  poet;  yet  will  the  verses 
be  all  the  better  in  proportion  as 
the  indignation  is  not  seen.  The 
lines  on  Garrick  are  quite  per- 
fect writing.  Without  anger,  the 
satire  is  finished,  keen,  and  un- 
compromising; the  wit  is  adorned 
by  most  discriminating  praise; 
and  the  truth  is  only  the  more 

would  appear  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  take  alarm  at  the  unexpected  satirical 
faculty  exhibited  by  Goldsmith.  He 
wrote  a  metrical  apology  for  his  first 
epitaph,  in  which  he  laughs  at  Garrick's 
absenting  himself  from  their  meetings 
when  the  work  of  retaliation  had  begun, 
and  adjures  the  retaliator  to  "spare  a 
"hapless  stranger"  and  "set  his  wit  at 
"Davy."  • 

"  On  him  let  all  thy  vengeance  fall, 
On  me  you  but  misplace  it ; 
Remember  how  he  cidl'd  thee  T(M—^ 
But,  ah  I  he  dares  not  face  it," 
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unsparing  for  its  exquisite  good 
manners  and  good  taste.  The 
epitaph  writers  might  well  be 
alarmed.  Gamck  returned 
■  -  to  the  charge,  withaner- 
^^  *^  vous  desire  to  ^-retaliate ; 
and  elaborated  a  longer  and 
more  malicious  epitaph  with 
some  undoubtedly  clever  fines  in 
it,  which  he  afterwards  did  not 
scruple  to  read  to  his  friends 
(among  them  the  poet  laureate 
Pye  and  his  wife)  as  having  pre- 
ceded and  given  occasion  for 
Goldsmith's.*  Several  of  the 
other  assailants  submissively  de- 

*  Mrs.  Pye ,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
laureatei  writes  toGarrick  from  D^on  on 
the  16th  May,  1774  (Oar.  Cw.  i.  628), 
"When  the  Duke  of  Gamberland  was 
here ,  he  gave  Mr.  Pye  a  parcel  of  PubUc 
**  Advertisers ,  which  we  most  eageriy  de- 
"  voured  as  you  will  easily  believe ,  and 
"  by  those  I  find  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  pub- 
"lished  a  poem  called  Retaliation;  if  it  is 
"written  with  a  tithe  of  the  wit  and 
"  poetical  fire  of  what  you  were  so  good 
"  to  impart  to  me  which  gave  occasion  to 
"it,  his  poem  is  fairly  worth  taking  a 
"journey  to  England  on  purpose  to  read. 
"  I  long  to  have  your  opinion  of  it"  I 
subjoin  the  lines  of  retort ,  not  of  pro- 
vocation (as  indeed  Garriok  In  his  own 
statement  admits),  whose  wit  and  poeti- 
cal fire  the  poet  laureate's  lady  so  greatly 
admired. 

"Here  Hermes,    says  Jove,    who  with 

nectar  was  mellow, 
^0  fetch  me  some  day,— I  will  make 

an  odd  fellow : 
Bight   and   wrong  shall   be  jumbled, 

much  gold  and  some  dross. 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased ,  without 

cause  be  he  cross ; 
Be  sure  as  I  work  to  throw  in  contra- 
dictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turned 

•        to  fictions : 
Now   mix   these    ingredients,    which 

warmM  in  the  baking, 
TurnM  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion 

and  raking. 


precated  Goldsmith's  wrath,  in 
verses  that  still  exist;  and  the 
flutter  of  fear  became  very  per- 

With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writ- 
ings be  chaste; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his 
pen  with  fine  taste ;    . 

That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may 
prevail, 

Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the 
tail; 

For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world 
I'll  bestow  it. 

The  scholar,  rake,  christian,  diqie, 
gamester  and  poet. 

Though  a  mixture  so  odd  he  shall  merit 
great  fame, 

And  among  brother  mortals  be  Gold- 
smith hi#bname ; 

When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no 
more  shall  appear. 

Ton,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  faim — to  make 
t|8  sport  here." 

A  second,  whleb  also  appears  in  Gar- 
rick's  Works,  is  poor  enough: 

"Ox  Db.  Goldsmith's  Chabaotbrmtic 

COOKBBY. 

"Are  these  the  choice  dishes  the  Doctor 

has  sent  us?  * 

Is  this  the  great  poet  whose  works  so 

content  us? 
This  Goldsmith's   fine   feast  who  has 

written  fine  books? 
Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,   but  the 

devil  sends  cooks  I  ** 
A  third  was  published  in  the  PuUic 
Ledger  withGarriek's  initials,  while  the 
matter  was  town-talk ;  and  this  has  been 
copied  verbatim  for  me ,  from  the  news- 
paper, by  an  obliging  correspondent,  Mr. 
Edward  Ford.  Its  genuineness  cannot 
be  doubted ,  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  {U/e  ef 
Oarrick,  ii.  S6S)  has  given  it  firom  a  copy 
in  Garrick's  handwriting;  though  not  at 
all  improved,  I  must  add,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  "pen"  for  the  manifeet](y 
right  word  "brain,"  in  the  last  line. 
"Epitaph  on  Dr.  Goldsmith,  read  at  the 
"Literary  Club  when  the  Doctor  was 
"present: 

"Reader,  here  Jies  a  favourite  son  of 
fame! 
By  a  few  outlines  you  will  guesa  Us 
name: 
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ceptible.  ** Retaliation^"  says  Wal- 
ter Scott,  "had  the  effect  of 
**  placing  the  author  on  a  more 
''equal  footing  with  his  society 
"than  he  had  ever  before  as- 
"sumed.*'  Fear  might  doubtless 
have  had  that  effect,  if  Gold- 
smith could  have  visited  St. 
James's -street  again:  but  a 
sterner  invitation  awaited  him. 
Allusions  to  Kenrick  show  he 
was  still  writing  his  retaliatory 
epitaphs  in  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary;* such  of  them  as  escaped 

Full  of  ideas  was  his  head — so  full, 

Had  it  not  strength,  they  must  have 
cracked  his  skull ; 

When  his  month  openM  all  were  in  a 
pother, 

RushM  at  the  door,  and  tumbled  o^er 
each  other  I 

But  rallying  soon  with  all  their  force 
ftgain. 

In  bright  array  they  issued  from  his 
brain  1"  D.  G. 

♦  "Our  Dods  shall  be  pious,  ourKen- 
*' ricks  shall  lecture."  Kenrick^s  Lec- 
tures on  Shakespeare  began  at  the  Deyil- 
tavem  (Temple-bar),  towards  the  close 
of  January  1774,  and  continued  for  some 
time.  But  a  more  remarkable  evidence 
exists  that  he  was  working  at  these 
epitaphs  to  the  last ,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  anonymous  correspondent  who  sent 
the  additional  lines  on  Caleb  Whitefoord 
which  appeared  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
Betaliaiion,  I  quote  the  publisher's  pre- 
face: ''After  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
**poem  was  printed,  the  publisher  re- 
'*ceived  an  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Whitefoord 
**  firom  a  firiend  of-  the  late  Doctor  Gold- 
^*  smith,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  which  the 
''following  is  an  abstract: — *I  have  in 
*< '  my  possession  a  sheet  of  paper  con- 
**  *taining  near  forty  lines  in  the  Doc- 
**  *tor*8  own  handwriting;  there  are 
"  *  many  scattered  broken  verses  on  Sir 
**■  *  Joshua  Reynolds,  Oounsellor  Ridge, 
"  'Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Mr.  Whitefoord. 
«<  *The  epitaph  on  the  last  -  mentioned 
**  *  gentleman  is  the  only  one  that  is 
<*  'finished,  and  therefore  I  have  copied 
«  *  It  that  yea  may  add  it  .to  the  next  edi> 

Other  Goldfmitk's  Life  mid  Tinti^  U, 


during  composition  were  limited 
to  very  few  of  his  acquaintance; 
and  when  the  publication  of  the 
poem  challenged  wider  re- 


spect  for  the  writer,  the 
writer  had  been  a  week  in  .      ^^* 
his  grave. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  me 
who  can. 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in 
man; 

As  an  actor,  confest  without  rival  to 
shine ; 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  t 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  ex- 
cellent heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings ,  a  dupe  to  his 
art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours 
he  spread, 

And  beplasterM  with  rouge  his  own  na- 
tural red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  af- 
fecting; 

'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was 
acting. 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his 
way. 

He  tum'd  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a 
day: 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  con- 
foundedly sick 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and 
trick: 

He  cast  off  his  fHends  as  a  huntsman  his 
pack. 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could 
whistle  them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton ,  he  swallowed 
what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for 
fame, 


"  'tlon.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Doctor 
"  '  Goldsmith's  good  nature.  I  saw  this 
"  'sheet  of  paper  in  the  Doctor's  room 
"  'five  or  six  days  before  he  died;  and  as 
"  *I  had  got  all  the  other  epitaphs,  I 
"  '  asked  him  if  I  might  take  it.  In  truth 
"  'you  may,  my  boy  (replied  he),  for  l| 
"  'will  be  of  no  use  to  me  where  I  am 
"'going.'**  The  reader  must  use  his 
jndgnment  in  determining  whether  or  not 
this  story  is  credible.  It  has  to  me  i| 
somewhat  doabtftd  look. 
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Till,  his  relish  grown  ckUons,  almost  to 

disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to 

please. 
Bat  let  us  be  candid ,  and  speak 
'774'  out  our  mind, 

Oft  if.    If  dunces   applauded,    he   paid 
^^  *°"  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  yeKellys,  and  Woodfalls 

so  grave, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours ,  while  you 

got  and  you  gave ! 
How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts 

that  you  raised, 
Wliile  he  was  be-RosciusM,  and  you  were 

be-praised ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 
To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the 

skies: 
Those  poets ,  who  owe  their  best  fame  to 

his  skill. 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers ,  go  where  he 

will  ,• 
Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise 

and  with  love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys 

above.  ♦ 


*  Mr.  Mitford  suggests  that  the  hint  of 
the  commencing  part  of  Retaliation  may 
have  been  borrowed  and  adorned  from 
Motteux^s  rough  sketch,  in  his  prologue 
to  Farquhar's  Incotiatant: 

*'  Like  hungry  guests ,  a  sitting  audience 
looks, 

Flays  are  like  suppers,  poets  are  the 
cooks. 

Each  Act  a  course,  each  Scene  a  dif- 
ferent dish,"  &c. 

But  it  may  not  be  the  less  worth  men- 
tioning, in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  two  most  prominent  names  in  the 
poem  are  those  of  Garrick  and  Burke, 
that  there  exists  a  playful  letter  of 
Burke's  addressed  to  Garrick  some  four 
or  five  years  before  the  present  date, 
from  which  one  can  hardly  help  thinking 
that  Goldsmith  may  have  drawn  some 
hint  for  the  opening  lines  of  his  poem, 
before  he  saw  either  Scarron  or  Motteux. 
Burke,  writing  in  great  spirits  to  Gar- 
l^k  during  the  exciting  session  of  1769 
^hen,  as  poor  Goldsmith  remarked,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  near  his  apotheosis), 
sends  him  a  rosa  sera,  a  late  turtle,  thus 
introducing  it.  "Your  true  epicureans 
"are  of  opinion,  you  know,  that  it  con- 


Other  brief  passages  of  the 
poem  which  were  handed  about 
at  the  same  time  with  this  charac- 
ter of  Garrick,  Burke  is  said  to 
have  received  under  solemn  in- 
junctions of  secrecy;  which  he 
promised  to  observe  if  they  had 
passed  into  no  other  hands,  but 
from  which  he  released  himself 
with  all  despatch  when  told  that 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley  had  also  re- 
ceived a  copy.*  It  would  be 
curious  to  know,  if,  in  the  manu- 
script confided  to  him,  he  foimd 
that  exquisite  epitaph,  formerly 

"tains  in  itself  aU  kinds  of  flesh,  fish, 
"  and  fowl.  It  is  therefore  a  dish  fit  for 
"one  who  can  represent  all  the  solidity 
"of  flesh,  the  volatility  of  fowl ,  and  the 
"oddity  of  flsh^  As  this  entertainment 
"  can  beT  found  no  longer  anywhere  but 
**^at  your  table,  or  at  those  tablet  to 
"which  you  give  conviviality  and  cheer* 
"fulness,  let  the  type  and  shadow  of  the 
"  master  grace  his  board ;  a  little  pepper 
"he  can  add  himself;  the  wine  likewise 
"he  will  supply:  I  do  not  know  whether 
"he  still  retains  any  friend  who  can 
"finish  the  dressing  of  his  turtle  by  a 
"gentle  squeeze  of  the  lemon."  Qanrid 
Correspondence,  i.  332.  J 

*  "When,"  says  Cooke,  "he  had  got 
"on  as  far  as  the  character  of  Sir  Joshna 
"  Reynolds  in  the  poem ,  which  was  the 
"last  character,  I  believe,  of  the  Doc- 
" tor's  writing*'  (this  would  insinuate, 
but  with  not  very  good  grounds,  that 
the  Caleb  Whitefoord  lines  were  Caleb's 
own),  "he  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Burke,  of 
"  whose  talents  and  friendship  he  always 
"spoke  in  the  highest  degree,  but  re- 
"quired  at  the  same  time  a  solemn 
"promise  of  secrecy.  *  Before  I  promise 
"  'this,'  says  Mr. Burke, '  be  explicit  with 
"*me;  have  you  shewn  it  to  anybody 
"  '  else  ? '  Hero  the  Doctor  paused  for 
"  some  time ,  but  at  length  confessed  he 
"had  given  a  copy  of  it  to  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
"deley.  *0  then,*  replied  Mr.  Burke, 
"  *to  avoid  any  possible  imputation  of 
"  *  l^otraying  secrets  I'll  promise  nothing, 
"  '  but  leave  it  to  yourself  to  confide  ik 
"*me.'"    Surop,  Mag.  XLXV,  lli» 
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quoted y  in  which  not  alone  his 
character  was  expressed,  but  his 
career  was  prefigured.*  This 
may  be  doubtful,  for  the  plan  of 
the  poem,  it  is  evident,  had 
grown  far  beyond  its  original 
purpose,  as,  "with  chaos  and 
"blunders  encircling  his  head,'f 
poor  Goldsmith  continued  to 
work  at  it.  It  became  something 
better  than  "retaliation."  In  the 
last  lines,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  when  his 
fatal  illness  seized  him,  may  be 
read  the  gratitude  of  a  life. 
They  will  help  to  keep  Reynolds 
inmiortal. 

Here  Reynolda  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you 

my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  be- 
hind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and 

grand : 
His  manners  were   gentle,    complying, 

and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our 

heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,   yet  most  civilly 

steering, 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was 

still  hard  of  hearing : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Cor- 

re^os,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted. his  trumpet,  and  only  took 

snuffs 
By  flattery  unspoiled .... 

It  is  not  unpleasing  to  think 
that  Goldsmitn's  hand  should 
have  been  tracing  that  unfinished 
line  when  illness  struck  the  pen 
from  it  for  ever.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  March  1774.  Some 
little  time  before,  he  had  gone 
to    his   Edgeware   lodging,    to 

gursue  his  labours  undisturbed, 
[ere,  at  length,  he  had  finished 
*  See  anU,  213-214, 


the  Animated  Nature ;  and  the  last 
letter  which  remains  of  a,ll  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  charac* 
teristic  of  his  whole  life, 
was  written  concerning  ^ — '— 
that  book  to  a  publisher,  ^^'  ^^' 
Mr.  Nourse,  who  had  bought 
Griffin's  original  interest.  It 
asked  him  to  allow  "his  friend 
"Griffin"  to  purchase  back  a 
portion  of  the  copyright;  thanked 
him  at  the  same  time  for  an 
"over-payment,"  which  in  con- 
sideration of  the  completed 
manuscript,  and  its  writer's 
necessities,  Mr.  Nourse  had  con* 
sented  to  make;  and  threw  out 
an  idea  of  extending  the  work 
into  the  vegetable  and  fossil 
kingdoms.  *     Always   working, 

*  "Sm,  As  the  work  for  which  we  en- 
'*  gaged  is  now  near  coming  out  and  for 
"  the  m&t  payment  of  which  I  return  you 
''my  thanks,  1  would  consider  myself 
"  still  more  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
"let  my  friend  Griffin  have  a  part  of  it. 
"He  is  ready  to  pay  you  for  any  part 
"you  will  think  proper  to  give  him,  and 
"as  1  have  thoughts  of  extending  the 
"work  into  the  vegetable  and  fossii  king- 
"  doms ,  you  shall  share  with  him  in  any 
"such  engagement  as  may  happen  to 
"ensue.  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble 
"servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith."  Prior, 
n.  60i-5.  Of  the  influence  with  book- 
sellers ,  reported  if  not  real ,  which  the 
writer  seems  to  have  maintained  to  the 
last  through  all  his  sore  distress ,  here  is 
a  proof  dating  but  a  few  months  earlier. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  same  publisher, 
Mr.  Nourse*.  "Sir,  the  bearer  is  Doctor 
"Andrews,  who  has  just  finished  a  work 
"relative  to  Denmark,  which  I  have  seen 
"  and  read  with  great  pleasure.  He  is  of 
"  opinion  that  a  short  letter  of  this  kind 
"expressing  my  approbation,  will  be  a 
"proper  introduction  to  you.  I  there- 
"fore  once  more  recommend  it  in  the 
"warmest  manner,  and  unless  I  am  mis- 
"  taken  it  will  be  a  great  credit  to  him  as 
"well  as  benefit  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
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always, wanting,  still  asking,  and 

hoping,  and  planning  out  fresh 

labour!    Here,  too,  he  was  com- 

pleting  the  Grecian  History; 

'—  making    another    Abridge- 

^'^^^-  ment  cf  English  History  for 
schools ;  translating  Scarron's 
ConUc  Romance;  revising,  for  the 
moderate  payment  of  five  guineas 
vouchsafed  by  James  Dodsley, 
and  with  the  further  condition 
that  he  was  to  put  his  name  to  it, 
a  new  edition  of  his  Eftquiry  into 
Polite  Learning;*  labouring  to 
bring  into  shape  the  compilation 
on  Experimental  Philosophy ,  which 
had  been  begun  eight  years  be- 
fore; writing  his  Retaliation;  and 
making  new  resolves  for  the 
future.  Such  was  the  end,  such 
the  unwearying  and  sordid  toil, 
to  which  even  his  six  years*  term 
of  established  fame  had. brought 
him!  The  cycle  of  his  life  was 
complete ;  anid  in  the  same  miser- 
able labour  wherein  it  had  be- 
gun, it  was  to  close. 

Not  without  "resolving"  to  the 
last,  and  still  hoping  to  begin 
anew.  "His  numerous  friends," 
said  Walpole  to  Mason,  speaking 
of  this  period  of  his  life  three 
days  after  its  sudden  close, 
"neglected  him  shamefully  at 
"last,  as  if  they  had  no  business 
*^with    him    when    it    was    too 


"copy.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
"servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith."  The 
book  was  accepted  by  Nourse  and  ap- 
peared in  the  following  spring. 

*  Mr.  Cunningham  has  carefully 
marked  all  the  changes  and  omissions  (at 
which  I  have  glanced  from  time  to  time) 
in  this  edition,  and  they  may  be  seen  in 
me  WwTis  (1854),  u.  1-78. 


"  serious  to  laugh.  He  had  lately 
"written  epitaphs  for  them  all, 
"some  of  which  hurt,  and  per- 
"haps  made  them  not  sorry  that 
"his  own  was  the  first  neces- 
"sary."*  I  do  not  know  what 
excuse  may  have  been  given  for 
this  piece  of  scandal,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Goldsmith  had  bit- 
terly felt  a  reproach  which  John- 
son gave  him  at  their  latest  in- 
terview before  leaving  London, 
when,  having  asked  him  and 
Reynolds  to  dinner  at  the  Temple 
to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  to 
whom  his  Dictionary  project  had 
reintroduced  him  (Dr.  Kippis, 
who  tells  the  anecdote),**  John- 
son silently  reproved  the  extra- 
vagance of  a  too  expensive  din- 
ner, by  sending  away  a  whole 
"second  course"  untouched. 

*  Corresj^ondenc9  of  Walpole  and  Jfason, 
1. 138. 

**  And  whose  name  I  cannot  introduce 
without  a  regret  that  Croldsmith  had  not 
lived  to  assist  in  his  Dictionary  project, 
to  which  he  would  probably  have  con* 
tributed  many  a  charming  biognraphy, 
and  of  which  Walpole  soon  after  thii 
date  was  writing  in  his  most  charac- 
teristical  strain:  "When  men  write  for 
"profit,  they  are  not  very  delicate.  What 
"  credit  can  a.  Biographia  Britanmca  be 
"when  the  editor  is  a  mercenary  wri- 
"ter?"  &c.  &c.  :(^vertheies8  Dr.  Kip- 
pis^s  attempt  was  a  great  credit  to  hia, 
and  it  was  a  discredit  to  the  age  that  it 
should  not  have  been  more  successftd. 
Its  first  volume  was  published  four  years 
after  Goldsmith^s  death ;  and  after  stmg^ 
gling  through  five  volumes,  over  a  linger- 
ing space  of  fifteen  years,  it  had  to  be  dis- 
continued with  the  letter  E  incomplete. 
It  was  the  last  effort  of  "the  trade"  to 
combine  anything  like  greatness,  or 
public  usefulness ,  with  their  schemes  for 
private  profit,  and  it  marks  the  close  oC 
an  honourable  epocb  in  (he  bistory  of 
bookselling.  '  " 
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Soon  after  that,  he  was  taking 
measures  to  sell  the  lease  of 
his  Temple  chambers;  and  here 
in  Edgeware  he  was  telling  his 
farmer  friends  that  he  should 
never  again  live  longer  than 
two  months  a  year  in  London. 
**  One  has  a  strange  propensity/' 
says  Boswell,  describing  a  per- 
petual habit  of  his  own,  "to  fix 
**upon  some  point  of  time  from 
**  whence  a  better  course  of  life 
"may  begin."  Ah,  yes!  It  is 
so  easy  to  settle  that  way  what 
would  otherwise  never  be  settled, 
and  comfort  ourselves  with  a 
flattery  of  the  future.  We  seem 
mended  at  once,  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  of  mending. 
Unhappily  it  is  from  the  same 
instinctive  dislike  of  trouble  that 
die  after-failures  of  these  formal 
resolutions  come.  Never  will 
they  cease,  notwithstanding,  till 
castle-building  on  the  ground 
is  as  easy  as  to  build  castles 
in  the  air.  The  philosopher 
smiles  at  that  word  never,  but  to 
the  last  moment  it  is  pronounced 
by  us  all.  Here  it  was  whisper- 
ing" to  Goldsmith  all  sorts  of 
enduring  resolutions,  when  the 
sudden  attack  of  an  old  illness 
warned  him  to  seek  advice  in 
London.  This  was  a  local  dis- 
order, a  strangury,  which  had 
grown  from  sedentary  habits, 
and  had  required  great  care  at 
every  perioa  of  his  life.  It  was 
neglect,  says  Davies,  which  now 
brought  it  on.  He  describes  it 
as  occasioned  by  "a  continual 
*^  vexation  of  mind,  arising  from 
**bi5   involved   circumstances;" 


and  adds,  "Death,  I  really  be- 
"lieve,  was  welcome  to  a  man 
"of  his  great  sensibility."*  In 
that  case,  the  welcome  visitor 
was  come. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

niness  and  Death. 
1774. 

Goldsmith   arrived  in    ^ 

London  in  the  middle  of ^ 

March,  and  obtained  re-  ^'-46. 
lief  from  the  immediate  attack 
of  his  disease,  but  was  left  strug- 
gling with  symptoms  of  low 
nervous  fever.  Yet  he  was  again 
among  his  friends,  as  well  as  in 
the  old  haunts;  and  his  cordial 
and  close  relations  with  the 
Homeck  family  appear  in  the 
very  last  traces  left  of  him  in  the 
world.**  On  Friday,  the  25th  of 
March,  he  seems  to  have  been: 

*  Life  of  Oarrick,  n.  167. 
**  Charles  Homeck  (before  referred  to, 
111,  112)  had  married  in  the  May  of  1773 
a  daughter  of  the  deceased  Lord  Albe- 
marle ,  a  lady  who  in  the  March  of  this 
year  ran  away  with  Mr.  Scawen,  her 
husband^s  most  intimate  friend:  and 
when,  in  1775,  Homeck  sued  for  his 
divorce ,  it  appeared  that  in  March  1774 
he  had  been  staying  with  his  wife  at 
Scawen's  house  in  Cork-street,  Burling- 
ton-gardens ;  and  that  on  a  particular 
evening  "in  the  middle  of  that  month," 
one  of  the  female  servants  found  Mrs. 
Homeck's  bedchamber  door  fastened; 
-whereupon  next  morning  she  "inquired 
"  why  Mrs.  Homeck  had  locked  her  bed- 
"  chamber  door?  and  she  replied  that  Mr. 
"Homeck  had  been  at  home,  and  said  to 
"her  that  Mr.  Scawen  and  Doctor  Gold- 
"  smith  were  to  come  and  spend  the 
"evening  in  her  bedchamber;  to  which 
"the  witness  answered  that  Mr.  Homeck 
"  had  not  been  at  home  from  the  time  he 
"went  out  to  dinner,  and  that  Doctor 
"Goldsmith  had  not  l^een  there  at  all,^' 
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especially  anxious  to  attend  the 
club  (Charles  Fox,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  George  Steevens,  and 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  had 


[book  IV. 


just  obtained   their  elec- 


'774- 

^'■'♦^-  tion);  but  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  a 
very  benevolent  as  well  as  skil- 
ful surgeon-apothecary,  named 
Hawes,*  who  lived  in  the  Strand, 
whom  Goldsmith  was  in  the 
habit  of  consulting,  and  to  whose 
efforts  to  establish  a  Humane 
Society  he  had  given  active  sym- 
pathy and  assistance,  was  sent 
for.  He  found  Goldsmith  com- 
plaining of  violent  pain,  extend- 
mg  over  all  the  fore-part  of  his 
head;  his  tongue  moist,  his  pulse 
at  ninety,  and  his  mind  made  up 
that  he  should  be  cured  by 
James's  fever-powders.  He  had 
derived  such  benefit  from  this 
fashionable  medicine  in  previous 
attacks,  that  it  seems  to  have 
left    him    with   as    obstinate    a 

*  For  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  this 
excellent  man,  who  took  afterwards  a 
physician's  degree,  and  passed  a  long  life 
of  active  humanity  and  public  usefulness, 
see  Qent.  Mag.  lxxviii.  (1808)  1121.  The 
pamphlet  I  quote  in  the  text  is  entitled 
An  Account  of  the  late  Dr.  Goldsmith's  ill- 
ness ,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exhibition  of 
Dr.  James's  Powders,  together  with  Remarks 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Powerful  Medicines 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  other  acute 
diseases ,  by  William  Hawes ,  M.D.  1 — 45. 
My  copy  is  the  fourth  edition  (1780) ,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Ijdmund  Burke,  as  "two  of  Dr.  Gold- 
"  smith's  most  intimate  and  respectable 
** friends;"  of  whom  in  the  course  of  the 
pamphlet  (22)  it  is  observed  that  they ,  as 
well  as  "Mr.Bott  and  others  of  Dr.Gold- 
•*  smith's  best  and  most  esteemed  Ariends, 
"  have  also  testified  their  approbation  of 
"my  conduct," 


sense  of  its  universal  efficacy  as 
Horace  Walpole  had,  who  swore 
he  should  take  it  if  the  house 
were  on  fire.  Mr.  Hawes  saw  at 
once,  however,  that,  his  com- 
plaint being  more  of  a  nervous 
affection  than  a  febrile  disease, 
such  a  remedy  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  that  it  would  force  too  large 
and  sudden  an  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  to  enable  him  to 
cope  with  the  disorder;  and  he 
implored  him  not  to  think  of  it 
For  more  than  half  an  hour,  he 
says,  he  sat  by  the  bedside  urg- 
ing its  probable  danger;  '^vehe- 
"mently  entreating"  his  difficult 
patient;  but  unable  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  promise  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  it.  Hawes 
then,  after  formal  protest,  said 
he  had  one  request  to  make  of 
him.  *^He  very  warmly  asked 
"me  what  that  was."  It  was 
that  he  would  permit  his  friend 
Dr.  Fordyce,  who  had  formerly 
attended  him,  to  be  called  in  at 
once,  lie  held  out  against  this 
for  some  time;  endeavoured  to 
raise  an  obstacle  by  sayine 
Fordyce  was  gone  to  spend 
the  evening  in  Gerrard- street 
("where,"  poor  Goldsmith  added, 
"I  should  also  have  been  if  I 
"had  not  been  indisposed");  and 
at  last  reluctantly  consented. 
"Well,  you  may  send  for  him,  if 
"you  will."  Hawes  despatched 
the  note  to  Gerrard-street;  and 
Fordyce,  arriving  soon  after 
Hawes  had  left^  seems  to  have 
given  Goldsmith  a  warning 
against  the  fever-medicine  equal- 
ly  strong,    but   as    unavailing. 
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Mawes  sent  medicine  and  leeches 
soon  after  twelve;  and,  in  the 
hope  that  Fordyce  would  have 
succeeded  where  he  had  failed, 
did  not  send  the  fever-powders 
ordered.  But  Goldsmith  con- 
tinued obstinate.  The  leeches 
were  applied,  the  medicine  re- 
jected, and  the  lad  who  brought 
them  from  Hawes's  surgery  was 
sent  back  for  a  packet  of  the 
powders. 

So  far,  in  substance,  is  thejiar- 
rative  of  Hawes;  which  there  is 
no  fair  ground  for  disputing.  I 
omit  everything  not  strictly  de- 
scriptive of  the  illness;  but  the 
good  surgeon  had  evidently  a 
strong  regard  for  his  patient.* 

*  Hawes  spoke  from  experience  of  his 
help  in  many  hnmane  projects.  I  quote 
the  concluding  passages  of  his  pamphlet: 
•*It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  (as 
'^  a  kind  of  Apology  for  some  particulars 
*'  which  are  before  related  to  have  passed 
"between  me  and  Dr.  Goldsmith),  that 
"  he  was  bred  a  Physician ,  and  therefore 
*'  it  was  natural  to  converse  with  him  on 
**the  subject  of  his  disorder  in  a  medical 
** manner;  but  his  attention  had  been  so 
"wholly  absorbed  by  polite  literature, 
"that  it  prevented  him  from  making  any 
"great  progress  in  medical  studies.  As 
**an  elegant  Writer,  he  will  always  be 
'*held  ia  the  highest  esteem  by  all  per- 
'*son8  of  true  taste.  His  TravelUr  and 
**  Deserted  Village  are  deservedly  num- 
"bered  among  the  best  poetical  produc- 
'*tions  of  the  present  age;  and  some  of 
'*  his  essays ,  and  other  pieces ,  are  very 
"  advantageously  distinguished  by  general 
"  wit  and  native  humour.  It  should  also 
"be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  only 
"  an  excellent  writer,  but  a  most  amiable 
"man.  His  humanity  and  generosity 
**gn^atly  exceeded  the  narrow  limits  of 
"his  fortune;  and  those  who  were  no 
**  judges  of  the  literary  merit  of  the  An- 
other, could  not  but  love  the  Man  for 
"tiiat  benevolence  by  which  he  was  so 
"strongly   characterised.  .  .  .  N.B.    As 


Other  facts,  in  what  remains  to 
be    told,    appeared    in   formal 
statements    subsequently    pub- 
lished  by   Francis   New- 
hery,  the  proprietor  of  the  ■ 

fever-powders,  to  vindi-  ^*-^^' 
cate  tne  fame  of  his  medicine. 
These  were  made  and  signed  by 
Goldsmith's  servant,  John  Eyles ; 
his  laundress,  Mary  Ginger;  and 
a  niffht  nurse,  Sarah  Smith, 
called  in  on  the  second  day  of 
the  illness.  As  soon  as  Gold- 
smith took  the  powder  sent  him 
from  the  Strand,  he  protested  it 
was  the  wrong  powder;  was  very 
angry  with  Hawes;  threatened  to 
pay  his  bill  next  morning,  and 
have  done  with  him;  and  cer- 
tainly despatched  Eyles,  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  for  a  fresh 
packet  from  Newbery's.  He  sent 
at  the  same  time  for  his  laun- 
dress (she  was  wife  of  the  head- 
porter  of  the  Temple),  to  "  come 
"and  sit  by  him,  until  John 
"returned;'*  described  himself, 
when  she  arrived,  as  worse;  and 
damned  Hawes  ("those  were  his 
very  words")  for  the  mistake 
he  had  made.  In  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  Saturday,  two  of 
the    fresh    powders    were    ad- 

"  my  late  respected  and  ingenious  friend, 
'*Dr.  Goldsmith,  was  pleased  to  honour 
'*  Dr.  Cogan  and  myself  with  his  patron- 
''  age  and  assistance  in  the  Undertaking 
"  for  the  Recovery  of  persons  apparently 
"dead  by  Drowning,  and  other  sudden 
"accidents,  now  on  the  point  of  being 
''  established  in  this  kingdom ,  I  think  I 
"cannot  shew  a  greater  proof  of  my 
"  esteem  for  the  deceased ,  than  by  apply- 
"ing  the  profits  of  this  publication  (if  any 
"should  arise)  to  an  institution,  the  de- 
**  sign  of  which  was  favoured  with  his  ap« 
"probation."    16-16. 
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ministered  9  one  by  the  servant, 
the  other  by  the  nurse.  The 
nurse  was  also  despatched  foran- 
other  apothecary,  named 
■— — '-  Maxwell,  living  near  St. 
^^'^^'  Dunstan's  church,  who 
came,  but  declined  to  act  as 
matters  then  stood;  and  from 
that  time  "the  patient  followed 
**the  advice  of  his  physicians.^' 
He  was  too  ill  to  make  further 
resistance.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  of  the 
servants;  in  which  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  form  was  given  to 
what  might  in  itself  be  sub- 
stantially true,  yet  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  veracity  of  Mr.  Hawes.* 
If  Goldsmith  asserted  that  a 
wrong  powder  had  been  sent,^ 
the  sudden  impulse  to  think  so 
was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  after 
the  course  he  had  unwisely  per- 
sisted in;  but  that  Hawes  really 
niade  the  mistake,  is  not  cre- 
dible. Reynolds  and  Burke  made 
later  investigation,  and  wholly 
acquitted  him;  a  recent  inquirer 
and  intelligent  practitioner,  Mr. 
White  Cooper,  confirms  strongly 
the  opinion  on  which  he  seems 
ta  have  acted;  nor  did  poor 
Goldsmith  himself  very  long 
adhere  to  the  charge  he  had 
made.** 

*  The  various  affidavits ,  as  put  forth 
by  Francis  Newbery  to  vindicate  the  re- 
putation of  his  medicine,  are  reprinted 
as  an  appendix  to  Hawes's  Account. 

**  Horace  Walpole  is  no  authority  on 
such  A  point,  but  it  may  mark  the  in- 
terest which  was  felt  on  the  question  if  I 
add  whafrhe  wrote  to  Mason  on  the  third 
day  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  ill- 
ness. "The  republic  of  Parnassus  has 
"lost  a  member;  0r.  Goldsmith  is  dead 


Mr.  Hawes  (the  substance  of 
whose  brief  narrative  I  resume, 
with  such  illustrations  as  other 
sources  have  suppUed)  did  not 
see  his  patient  when  he  called 
on  Saturday  morning.  "His 
"master  was  dozing,  he  lay  very 
"quiet,"  was  the  announcement 
of  Eyles.  He  called  again  at 
night;  when,  "with  great  ap- 
"pearance  of  concern,"  the  man 
told  him  that  everything  was 
wor^.  Hawes  went  in,  and 
found  Goldsmith  extremely  ex- 
hausted and  reduced,  his  pulse 
very  quick  and  small;  and  on  in- 
quiring how  he  did,  "he  sighed 
"deeply,  and  in  a  very  low  voice 
"said  he  wished  he  had  taken 
"my  friendly  advice  last  night." 
To  other  questions  he  made  no 
answer.  He  was  so  weak  and 
low  that  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  spirit  to  speak.  There  was 
now,  clearly,  danger  of  the  worst; 
and  Fordyce  next  day  proposed 
to  call  another  physician,  named 
Dr.  Turton,  into  consultation. 
Goldsmith's  consent  was  obtained 
to  this  step  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and  Hawes  re- 
tired altogether  from  attendance. 
The  patient  had  again  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  "and  lay  ab- 
"solutely  sunk  with  weakness." 
Fordyce  and  Turton  met  that 
day;  and  continued  their  con- 

"  of  a  purple  fever,*  and  I  think  he  mi^ht 
"have  been  saved  if  he  had  continued 
"James's  powder,  which  had  had  mnoh 
"effect,  but  his  physician  interposed. 
".  .  .  .  The  poor  soul  had  sometimea 
"parts,  though  never  common  sense." 
Mitford's  Cwrespondmce  of  Waipck  anet 
Mason,  1. 138, 
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sultations  twice  daily,  until  all 
was  over. 

A  week  passed:  the  symptoms 
so  fluctuating  in  the  course  of 
it,  and  the  evidence  of  active  dis- 
ease so  manifestly  declining,  that 
even  sanguine  expectations  of 
recovery  would  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  entertained. 
But  Goldsmith  could  not  sleep. 
His  reason  seemed  clear;  what 
he  said  was  always  perfectly  sen- 
sible; "he  was  at  times  even 
"cheerful;"  but  sleep  had  de- 
serted him,  his  appetite  was 
gone,  and  it  became  obvious,  in 
Sbe  state  of  weakness  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  that  want 
of  sleep  might  in  itself  be  fatal. 
It  then  occurred  to  Dr.  Turton 
to  put  a  very  pregnant  question 
to  his  patient.  "Your  pulse," 
he  said,  "is  in  greater  disorder 
"than  it  should  be,  from  the  de- 
**gree  of  fever  which  you  have. 
^^ Is  your  mind  at  easeV  *^NOf  it 
'^is  fwty^^  was  Goldsmith's  me- 
lancholy answer.*  They  are  the 
last  words  we  are  to  hear  him 
utter  in  this  world.  The  end  ar- 
rived suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
He  lay  in  the  sound  and  calm 
sleep  which  so  anxiously  had 
been  looked  for,  at  midnight  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  of  April;  his  re- 
spiration was  easy  and  natural, 
his  skin  warm  and  moist,  and 
the  favourable  turn  was  thought 
to  have  come.  But  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  apothecary 
Maxwell  was  called  up  in  haste, 
and  found  him  in  strong  con- 
vulsions.  These  continued  with- 

♦  Bostpeli,  VI,  305-6. 


out  intermission ;  he  sank  rapid- 
ly; and  at  a  quarter  before  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, the  4th  of  April,  1774, 

having    then    lived    five 

months  beyond  his  forty-  -^^4^. 
fifth  year,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
died.* 

When  Burke  was  told,  he 
burst  into  tears.  Reynolds  was 
in  his  painting-room  when  the 
messenger  went  to  him:  but  at 
once  he  laid  his  pencil  aside, 
which  in  times  of  ereat  family 
distress  he  had  not  been  known 
to  do;  left  his  painting-room; 
and  did  not  re-enter  it  that  day. 
Northcote  describes  the  blow  as 
the  "severest  Sir  Joshua  ever 
"received."  Nor  was  the  day 
less  gloomy  for  Johnson.  "Poor 
"Goldsmith  is  gone"  was  his 
anticipation  of  the  evil  tidings, 
"Of  poor  dear  Doctor  Gold- 
" smith,"  he  wrote  three  months 
later  to  Bos  well,  "there  is  little 
"more  to  be  told.  He  died  of  a 
"fever,  I  am  afraid  more  violent 

*  I  quote  the  obituary  from  the  public 
journals:  "Dikd.J  Much  and  deservedly 
*' regretted,  at  his  chambers  in  Brick- 
•* court,  in  the  Temple,  Dr.  Oliver  Gold- 
"  smith.  Author  of  the  Poems  of  the  Tra- 
^^veller  and  Deserted  Village,  and  many  in- 
"genious  works  in  prose.  He  was  seized 
"on  Friday  se*nnjght  with  a  nervous 
"fever  in  his  brain,  which  occasioned 
"his  death."— "Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead, 
"and  my  cousin  Mrs.  Harris,"  is  the  dry 
mention  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Lady  Os- 
sory  (Ossory  Letters ,  1. 133),  the  day  but 
one  after  the  event.  A  few  days  before 
he  had  written  to  the  same  lady  of  an  ill* 
ness  affecting  his  favourite  lap-dog,  "I 
"have  been  out  of  bed  twenty  times 
"every  night,  have  had  no  sleep,  and  sat 
"np  with  her  tiU  three  this  morning.^' 
1.77, 
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"by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His 
"debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and 
"all  his  resources  were  ex- 
*hausted.  Sir  Joshua  is 
*of  opinion  that  he  owed 
MX.  46.  Uj^Q^  ^gss  than  two  thou- 
"sand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet 
"  so  trusted  before  ? "  *  He  spoke 
of  the  loss  for  years,  as  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  recent  grief;  and 
in  his  little  room  hunff  round 
with  portraits  of  his  favourite 
friends,  even  as  Swift's  was 
adorned  with  the  "just  half-a- 
" dozen''**  that  he  really  loved 
away  from  Laracor,  Goldsmith 
had  a  place  of  honour.  ***   **  So, 

*  Bostcell,  y.  188.  The  day  after ,  he 
wrote  to  Langton :  "  Chambers,  yoa  find, 
"is  gone  far"  (he  had  set  out  for  India), 
"and  poor  Goldsmith  is  gone  much 
"farther.  He  died  of  a  fever,  exaspe- 
*' rated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
*•  tress.  He  had  raised  money,"  &c.  (ante, 
309).  "I  wrote  the  following  tetrastich 
**on  poor  Goldsmith,"  &c  (post,  334). 
Bostoett,  V.  189. 

**  Journal  to  SieUa,  Feb.  27,  1712-13 
(Works,  m.  122.)  "Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
"Lady  Maeham  have  promised  to  sit  for 
"me;  but  I  despair  of  lord-treasurer; 
"  only  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a  copy,  and 
"then  I  shall  have  all  the  pictures  of 
"those  I  really  love  here;  just  half-a- 
" dozen;  only  I  will  make  lord-keeper 
"give  me  his  print  in  a  frame." 

*♦♦  "  We  were  shown ,"  says  Boswell, 
describing  a  visit  to  Lord  Scarsdale*s 
seat  at  Klddlestone,  by  Johnson  and  him- 
self, three  years  after  Goldsmith^s  death, 
"a  pretty  large  library.  In  his  Lord- 
"ship^s  dressing  -  room  lay  Johnson^s 
"small  dictionary:  he  showed  it  to  me, 
"with  some  eagerness,  saying:  'Look 
"  'yel  QusB  regio  in  terris  nostri  non 
"* plena  laboris.*  He  observed,,  also, 
"Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature ;  and  said, 
"  'Here's  our  friend!  The  poor  Doctor 
"  *  would  have  been  happy  to  hear  of 
"  '  this.'  "  BostoeU ,  VI.  302.  He  wrote  to 
Miss  Reynolds  five  years  after  Gold- 
smith's death,  and  only  five  before  his 


"your  wild  genius,  poor  Doctor 
"Goldsmith,  is  dead,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Carter  to  Mrs.  Vesey.  **He 
"was  just  going  to  publish  a 
"  book  called  A  nimated  Nature.  I 
"believe  a  compilation  of  Na- 
"tural  History.  He  died  of  a 
"fever,  poor  man.  I  am  sincerely 
"glad  to  hear  he  has  no  family, 
"so  his  loss  will  not  be  felt  in 
"domestic  life."*  The  respec- 
table and  learned  old  lady  could 
not  possibly  know  in  what  other 
««domestic  ways  it  might  be  felt. 
The  staircase  of  Brick-court  is 
said  to  have  been  filled  with 
mourners,  the  reverse  of  domes- 
tic; women  without  a  home, 
without  domesticity  of  any  kind, 
with  no  friend  but  him  they  had 
come  to  weep  for;  outcasts  of 
that  great,  solitary,  wicked  city, 
to  whom  he  had  never  forgotten 
to  be  kind  and  charitable.** 
And  he  had  domestic  mourners 
too.  His  coffin  was  re-opened 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Homeck 

own,  "You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if 
"  you  will  buy  for  me  the  prints  of  Mr. 
"Burke,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  GoldsmiUi, 
"  as  you  know  good  impressiona."  BiOr- 
toeU,  VII.  297. 

♦  Letters,  rv.  110.  4th  May,  1774. 
**  See  ante,  118.  "I  was  in  his  Cham- 
"hers  in  Brick -court  the  other  day," 
writes  a  friend ,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
visited  them ,  and  cannot  better  describe 
them  than  in  the  few  simple  words  of  Ui 
letter.  "  The  bed-room  is  a  closet  with- 
"out  any  light  in  it.  It  quite  pains  one 
"to  think  of  the  kind  old  fellow  dying  oif 
"  there.  There  is  some  good  carved  work 
"in  the  rooms:  and  one  can  fancy  him 
"with  General  Oglethorpe  and  Topham 
"  Beauclerc ,  and  the  fellow  coming  in 
"  with  the  screw  of  tea  ajid  sugar.  What 
"a  fine  picture  Leslie 'would  make  of 
"it!"  (The  writer  was  Mr.  Thackeray. 
1870.) 
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and  her  sister  (such  was  the 
regard  he  was  known  to  have 
for  them),  that  a  lock  might  be 
cut  from  his  hair.  It  was  in 
Mrs.  Gwyn's  possession  when 
she  died,  after  nearly  seventy 
years.  * 

A  public  funeral  was  at  first 
proposed;  and  Lords  Shelburne 
and  Louth,  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Beauclerc,  and  Garrick  were  to 
have  borne  the  pall;  but  it  was 
afterwards  felt  that  a  private 
ceremony  would  better  become 
the  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  died.  All  the  goods  he  pos- 
sessed, with  such  small  frag- 
ments of  property  as  he  had  left 
at  the  Ed^eware  cottage,  were 
of  course  in '  due  time  sold  by 
public  auction,  including  his 
"large,  valuable,  and  well-chosen 
**  library  of  curious  and  scarce 
"books,"  his  "household  furni- 
"ture  and  other  effects'':**  but 
Bott,  Griffin,  and  others,  still 
remained  with  unsatisfied  claims ; 
and  his  brother  Maurice,  who 
had  come  over  to  London  in 
the  month  preceding  the  sale 
for  the  purpose  of  "administer- 
"ing"  to  what  had  been  left, 
soon  saw  how  hopeless  it  was 
to  expect  that  his  brother's 
debts  would  not  absorb  every- 
thing, and  therefore,  even  be- 
fore the  sale  took  place,  went 
back  empty-handed  as  he  came. 
For  the  funeral  Burke  and  Rey- 
nolds directed  all  arrangements ; 
Hawes    saw   them   carried  into 

*  Northcote*8  Life  of  Reynolds,  i.  826, 
and  Comersations,  169. 
**  S«e  Appeadix  B* 


effect;*  and  the  fifth  day  after 
his  death  was  appointed  for  the 
ceremony.  Reynolds's  nephew. 
Palmer  (afterwards  Dean 
of  Cashel),  attended  as 
chief  mourner:  and  was  -^^-46. 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Day,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Day  and  judge 
advocate-general  at  Bengal;  by 
his  relative  and  namesake  here- 
tofore mentioned,  Robert  Day, 
who  became  the  Irish  judge ;  and 
by  Mr.  Hawes,  and  his  friend 
Mr.Etherington.  These  were  un- 
expectedly joined  on  the  morn- 

♦  And  also ,  by  the  request  of  Rey- 
nolds, afterwards  managed  the  disposi- 
tion and  sale  of  the  farniture  and  books, 
which  took  place  in  July.  The  poet's 
small  writing-desk,  a  fragment  saved 
from  the  wreck ,  is  still  (1853)  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hawes^a  grandson,  the 
under-secretary-at-war,  who  justly  values 
it.  It  will  not  be  inappropriate  here  to 
quote  the  letter  which  Maurice  Gold- 
smith addressed  to  Mr.  Hawes  on  leaving 
Liondon.  His  manners  may  have  been 
homely  and  uncouth,  but  he  could  ex- 
press an  honest  feeling  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  and  at  any  rate  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  that  which  the 
reader  will  find  described  in  Appendix  A 
to  this  volume.  The  letter  is  printed  in 
Mr.  Hawes's  pamphlet  (22):  "London, 
"June  10,  1774.  Mb.  Hawbs.  In  a  few 
"hours  I  purpose  leaving  town,  and  now 
"return  you  most  sincere  thanks  for 
"your  kind  behaviour  to  me  since  my  ar* 
"rival  here.  I  also  am  thoroughly  con- 
"vinced  of  your  care,  assiduity,  and 
"diligence  with  respect  to  my  brother, 
"Doctor  Goldsmith.  I  am  also  con- 
"  vinced  that,  as  his  affain  were  put  into 
"your  hands  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
"could  have  chose  no  one  who  would 
"  have  acted  with  more  caution  and  dis- 
" interestednoss  than  you  have  done; 
"  for  which  you  have  my  sincere  wishes 
"  for  the  welfare  of  you  and  yours.  I  am, 
"sir,  with  thanks  and  respects  to  your 
"family, 
"  Yonr  much  obliged  humble  servant,; 
^'Maubiob  Goldsmith.'* 
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ing    of   the    funeral   by   Hugh 
Kelly,  who  in  the  presence  of 
that  great  sorrow  had  only  re 
membered    happier    and 
-  more  friendly  days,  and 

' '♦^'  was  seen  still  standing 
weeping  at  the  gprave  as  the 
others  moved  away.*  So,  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, the  9th  of  April,  the  remains 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  were  com- 
mitted to  their  final  resting-place 
in  the  burial  gpround  of  the 
Temple  Church,  No  memorial 
indicates  the  grave  to  the  pilgrim 
or  the  stranger,  nor  is  it  possible 
any  longer  to  identify  the  spot 
wluch  received  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  this  delightful  writer. 


The  notion  of  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  Reynolds;  and  he 
selected  the  spot  over  the  south 
door  in  poets'  comer,  where  it 

*  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a  genuine 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Kelly.  Yet  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  attack  at  the 
time. 

"Hence  Kelly,  who  years,  without  hon- 
our or  shame, 
Had    been    sticking    his    bodkin   in 

Oliver^s  fame, 
Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  this 

to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity, 

spiritj 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er 

his  fate. 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in 
state,"  &c.  &c. 
I  will  not  pollute  these  pages  by  the  foul 
epitaph  with  which  Kenrick  pursued 
Qoldsmith  into  his  grave,  describing  him 
as  one 

"By  his  own  art  who  jusUy  died, 
A  blund'ring,  artless,  suicide." 


was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
area  of  a  pointed  arch,  between 
the  monuments  of  Gay  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  It  consisted  of 
a  medallion  portrait  and  tablet. 
Nollekens  was  the  sculptor;  and, 
two  '  years  after  Goldsmith's 
death,  the  inscription  was  written 
by  Johnson.  "I  send  you  the 
"poor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph," 
he  writes  to  Reynolds,  with  grief 
apparently  as  fresh  as  though 
their  loss  had  been  of  yesterday. 
"Read  it  first  yourself;  and  if 
"you  then  think  it  right,  show  it 
"to  the  club."  The  principal 
members  of  the  club,  with  other 
friends,  dined  soon  after  at  Rey- 
nolds's:* and  so  many  objec- 
tions were  started  on  its  being 
read  that  it  was  resolved  to  sub- 
mit them  to  Johnson  in  the  form 
of  a  round  robin,  such  as  sailors 
adopt  at  sea  when  a  matter  of 
grievance  is  started,  and  no  one 
wishes  to  stand  first  or  last  in 
remonstrance  with  the  captain. 

After  stating  the  great  plea- 
sure with  which  the  intended 
epitaph  had  been  read,  and  the 
admiration  it  had  created  for  its 
elegant  composition  and  master- 
ly style  "considered  abstracted- 
"ly,"  this  round  robin,  which  was 
dictated  by  Burke,  went  on  to 
say  that  its  circumscribers  were 
yet  of  opinion  that  the  character 
of  Goldsmith  as  a  writer,  par- 
ticularly as  a  poet,  was  not  per- 
haps delineated  with  all  the  ex- 
actness which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
capable  of  giving  it;  and  that 

*  So,  BomeU.  Cumberland  (i.  371)  sayi- 
itwasatthehouseofBeaaderct    ^ 
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therefore,  with  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment,  they  humbly 
requested  he  would  at  least  take 
the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of 
making  such  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions as  he  should  think  proper 
upon  a  further  perusal.  This 
part  of  the  remonstrance  John- 
son received  with  good-humour; 
and  desired  Sir  Joshua,  who  pre- 
sented it,  to  tell  the  gentlemen 
he  would  alter  the  epitaph  in 
any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to 
the  sense  of  it.  But  then  came 
the  pinch  of  the  matter.  Lang- 
ton,  who  was  present  when  the 
remonstrance  was  drawn  up,  had 
not  objected  thus  far;  but  to 
what  now  was  added,  he  refused 
to  give  his  name.  "But  if  we 
*^  might  venture  to  express  our 
"wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to 
^'request  that  he  would  write  the 
"epitaph  in  English  rather  than 
"in  Latin,  as  we  think  that  the 
"memory  of  so  eminent  an  Eng- 
"lish  writer  ought  to  be  per- 
'^petuated  in  the  language  to 
*^  which  his  works  are  likely  to 
"be  so  lasting  an  ornament, 
'*  which  we  also  know  to  have 
"been  the  opinion  of  the  late 
*^  Doctor  himself."  Langton  was 
too  sturdy  a  classic  to  assent  to 
this;  his  'scholarly  sympathies 
having  already  invited  and  re- 
ceived, from  Johnson,  even  a 
Greek  lament  for  their  conunon 
loss.  The  names  circumscribed 
were  those  of  Burke,  Francklin 
(the  translator  of  Sophocles  and 
Ltician  who  misspelled  his  own 
name  in  signing  it),  Chamier, 
Colman,  VachelT  (a  friend  of  Sir 


Joshua's),  Reynolds,  Forbes  (the 
Scotch  baronet  and  biographer 
of  Beattie) ,  *  Barnard ,  Sheridan, 
Metcalfe  (another  great 
friend  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and 
a  humane  as  well  as  ac-  '^*-46« 
tive  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  Gibbon,  and  Joseph 
Warton.  *^I  wonder,"  exclaimed 
Johnson,  when  he  read  this  part 
of  the  remonstrance,  and  the 
names,  "that  Joe  Warton,  a 
"scholar  by  profession,  should 
"be  such  a  fool.  I  should  have 
"  thought  Mund  Burke,  too,  would 
"have  had  more  sense."  His 
formal  answer  \ypas  not  less  em- 
phatic. He  requested  Reynolds 
at  once  to  acquaint  his  fellow- 
mutineers,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Abbey  with  an  Eng- 
lish inscription.  The  Latin  was 
accordingly  placed  upon  the 
marble,  where  it  now  remains. 
I  append  a  translation  as  nearly 
literal,  hne  for  line,  as  I  could 
make  it,  consistent  with  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  si)irit  as 
well  as  manner  of  the  original. 

Olivabii  Goldsmith 
PoetaB,  Physici,  Historic!, 
qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

non  tetig^t, 
nullum  quod  tetiglt  non  ornavit:** 


*  From  whose  communication  to  Bos- 
well  (vi.  207-10)  these  facts  are  derived. 
I  may  mention  that  Francklin  signs  his 
name  in  the  round  robin  without  the  c. 
But  his  identity  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
He  was  Greek  professor  at  Oambridgej 
and  chaplain  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

*♦  Dean  Stanley  {M€moHo.U  of  Yfe^U 
minster  Abbey,  p.  297),  remarking  happily 
of  this  expression  that  it  baspaased  ^to 
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•ire  risns  essent  morendi, 

sive  lacrymae, 

affeotamn  potens,  at  lenis  dominator; 

ingenio  soblimit,  ▼ividos,  venatilis ; 

oratione  grandis,  nitidos,  venustus : 

hoc  monamento  memoriam  colait 

Sodalinm  amor, 

Amicomm  fides, 

Lectorom  yeneratio. 

Katos  Hibemi&,  Forneia  Lonfordiensls 

in  loco  cni  noznen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDOCXXXI. 

EblansB  Uteris  institutus, 
Objit  Londini 

Apr.  IV.  MDCCLXXIV.* 


the  proverbial  Latin  of  mankind,  gives 
hastily  a  popular  bat  not  correct  version 
of  it,  nihil  Uiigit  quod  non  ornavit,  and 
adds:  "Professor  Conington  calls  my 
** attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  this  were 
"a  genuine  classical  quotation,  it  would 
"  be  omaret.  The  slight  mistake  proves 
"that  it  is  Johnson^s  own.**  The  mis- 
take is  in  the  quotation.  The  line  as 
it  stands  in  my  text  is  good  Latin,  ex- 
pressing exactly  what  Johnson  intended ; 
and  as  it  so  stands ,  it  is  on  the  marble. 
(I  leave  this  note  as  written,  the  error 
being  commonly  made  in  quoting  the 
line  it  refers  to:  but  the  Dean  has  cor- 
rected his  mistake  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  agreeable  book.) 

*  This  epitaph  was  first  made  public 
in  OampbeU's  PhilosopMcal  Survey  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  (437-8),  Dr.  Johnson 
having  furnished  a  copy.  But  it  was 
then  incomplete,  the  exact  place  of 
birth  not  having  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Croker,  in  his  last  and  greatly  im- 
proved edition  of  Bostoell,  justly  ex- 
presses himself  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
an  English  inscription  should  disgrace 
an  English  church,  or  a  writer  whose 
fame  is  exclusively  English;  and  seems 
disposed ,  on  the  other  hand ,  to  think  a 
Latin  inscription,  in  such  a  place,  and 
for  such  a  purpose,  about  as  absurd  in 
principle  as  Smollett's  dinner  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  I  may  here  add, 
from  Mr.  Croker's  volume,  the  Greek 
tetrastich  which  {antSf  330)  Johnson  sent 
to  Langton. 

Tov  td(pov  alaoqaqg   tov   ^OXi^a^oio' 
xovltiv 
^AqtQoat  fi^  OBfiv^v  Silvi^  notftaat 
ndui. 


Or  OuvKR  Goldsmith— 

Poet,  Naturalist,  Historian, 

who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing 

nntoached, 

and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not 

adorn : 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  stirred 

or  tears, 

commanding  our  emotions,  yet  a  gentle 

master: 

In  genius  lofty,  lively,  versatile, 

in  style  weighty,  clear,  engaging— 

The  memory  in  this  monument  is 

cherished 

by  the  love  of  Companions, 

the  £&ithfalnee8  of  Friends 

the  reverence  of  Readers. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

at  a  place  called  Pallas, 

(in  the  parish)  of  Forney,  (and  county)  of 

Longford, 

on  the  29th  Nov.  1731. 

Trained  in  letters  at  Dublin. 

Died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

Sixty-one  years  after  this  monu- 
ment was  placed  in  the  Abbey  it 
occurred  to  the  Benchers  of  the 
Temple  Inn  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  to  contribute 
to  the  place  such  additional  in- 
terest as  it  might  receive  from 
commemorating  Goldsmith's  con- 
nection with  it.  A  simple  and 
handsome  inscribed  slab  of  plain 
solid  white  marble  was  accord- 
ingly, in  1837,  fixed  in  the  church, 
which,  when  the  subsequent  re- 
pairs and  restorations  compelled 

Olai  fiifxtiXB    (pvaig,    fUtQtav    /a^i^i 
fQY^  ftaXaiuiv, 
KXaUtt  rtoiijti^v,  laroQixov,  ipvai- 

xov. 

Here  Goldsmith  lies.     O  ye,  who 
deeds  of  Eld 
Or  Nature's  works,  or  sacred  Song 
regard 
With  reverence  tread  ...  for  he  in  all 
excelled 
HistorUn  and  Philosopher  and  Btf4« 
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its  removal,  was  transferred  to 
the  recesses  of  the  vestry-cham- 
ber, where  it  now  remains  in- 
terred. 

THIS    TABLET 

BBCORDING  THAT 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

DIED  IN  THE  TEMPLB 

0#  THE  4th  of  APRIL,  1774, 

▲KD  WAS  BURIED 

IN  THE  ADJOINING  CHURCHYARD, 

WAS  ERECTED  BT  THE  BENCHERS  OF 

THE   HONOURABLE    SOCIETY    OF    THE 

INNER  TEMPLE, 

A.D.  1837. 

SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK, 

TREASURER. 

Availing  myself  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  distinguished  person 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  this 
tablet,  at  that  time  Treasurer  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  afterwards 
Chief  Baron,  we  visited  together, 
in  1852,  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Temple  in  the  hope  of  identify- 
ing the  grave;  but  we  did  not 
succeed  in  the  object  of  our 
search.  We  examined  unavail- 
ingly  every  spot  beneath  which 
interment  had  taken  place,  and 
every  stone  and  sculpture  on  the 
ground;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
discover  any  clue  in  the  register 
of  burials  which  we  afterwards 
looked  through  with  the  Master 
of  the  Temple.  It  simply  records 
as  "Buried  Qth  April,  Oliver 
"Goldsmith,  MB,  late  of  Brick- 
"court.  Middle  Temple." 


I  had  so  written  nearly  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  in  a  correspond- 
ence  respecting   it   held  lately 
with  the  present  Reader 
of  the  Temple,  the  Rev.  --^ 
Mr.  Ainger  thus  wrote  to  ^^^^ 
me  last  August  (1870).    "As  you 
"suppose,  I  was  well  aware  that 
"the    exact    position    of  Gold- 
"  smith's  grave  is  not  known.    A 
"flat  eravestone  with  his  name 
"has  however   been   placed  in 
"tfie  yard  at  the  north  side  of 
"the  church,  a  few  feet  west  of 
"the  Mastei^s  house.     As  you 
"do  not  mention  this  stone  in 
"the  last  edition  (1855)  of  your 
''Life,  which  I  have  by  me,  I  con- 
"  elude  that  it  has  been  placed 
"there  subsequently.    The  old 
"vestry  of  the  church  has  been 
"superseded   by.  a  larger   and 
"more  commodious  room  since 
"you  wrote,  and  is  now  occupied 
"by  the    blowing-machinery  of 
"the  organ;  so  that  the  Tablet 
"which,  as  you  say,  was  trans- 
"  ferred  thither  at  the  restoration 
of  the    church,    is    now   still 
"further  hidden  from  the  eyes 
"of  the  curious.*'    More  recently 
(1871)  I  learn  that  it  is  moved 
into  the  triforium,  where  it  will 
in  future  remain;  and  not  a  Sun- 
day passes,  the  Reader  of  the 
Temple  assures  me,  that  he  does 
not  see  pilgrims  of  all  classes 
thronging  about  the  flat  grave- 
stone  in   the   Temple    church- 
yard on  which  mere  fancy  has 
inscribed    for    them    *//ere   lies 
*  Oliver  Goldsmith.'     Within 
the  last  few  years  too,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  higher  fancy,  the 
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poet  has  received  in  the  land 
of  his  birth  more  exalted  hom- 
age. His  full-length  statue  by 
Mr.  Foley  stands  now  at 
—^  the  gate  of  the  Dubhn 
^^^^-  University. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  Rewards  of  Genius. 
1774. 

While  Goldsmith  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  there  was  much 
discussion  in  London  about  the 
rights  of  authors.  After  two  de- 
cisions in  the  courts  of  conunon 
law,  which  declared  an  author's 
property  to  be  perpetual  in  any 
worK  he  might  have  written,  the 
question  had  been  brought  upon 
appeal  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  were  taken.*    This  was 

*  Lord  Shelburne,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Chatham,  describes  the  scene,  with  a 
very  manifest  spleen  against  the  Chief 
Justice.  "Lord  Mansfield  showed  him- 
"self  the  merest  Captain  Bobadil  that,  I 
"suppose,  ever  existed  in  real  life.  I 
<'  ought ,  instead  of  being  a  bad  writer,  to 
"be  a  good  painter,  to  convey  to  your 
"  lordship  the  ridicule  of  the  scene.  You 
''can  perhaps  imagine  to  yourself  the 
"Bishop  of  Carlisle,  an  old  metaphysical 
"  head  of  a  college ,  reading  a  paper,  not 
"a  speech,  out  of  an  old  sermon  book, 
"with  very  bad  sight,  leaning  on  the 
"toble,  Lord  Mansfield  siUing  at  it,  with 
"eyes  of  fixed  melancholy  looking  at 
"him,  knowing  that  the  bishop's  were 
"the  only  eyes  in  the  House  who  could 
"not  meet  his;  the  judges  behind  him 
"  full  of  rage  at  being  drawn  into  so  ab- 
"surd  an  opinion,  and  abandoned  in  it 
" by  their  chief ;  the  bishops  waking,  as 
"your  lordship  knows  they  do,  just  be- 
"fore  they  vote,  and  staring  on  finding 
"something  the  matter;  while  Lord 
''^Townsend  was  close  to  the  bar,  getting- 


that  di^ified  audience  in  whose 
ears  might  still  be  ringing  some 
echo  of  the  memorable  words 
addressed  to  them  by  Lord 
Chesterfield.  "Wit,  my  Lords, 
"is  a  sort  of  property— the  pro- 
"perty  of  those  who  have  it,  and 
"too  often  the  only  property 
"they  have  to  depend  on.  It  is, 
"indeed,  but  a  precarious  de- 
"pendance.  We,  my  Lords, 
"thank  God,  have  a  dependance 
"of  another  kind."  Sate  in  that 
dependance  of  another  kind, 
what  was  their  judgment,  then, 
as  to  the  only  property  which  not 
the  least  distinguished  of  their 
fellow-citizens  had  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  count  upon  for 
subsistence  and  support? 

First  for  the  opinions  of  the 
judges.  Five  declared  their  be- 
lief that,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  sole  right  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  any  work  was 
vested  for  ever  in  him,  by  the 
exercise  of  whose  genius,  facul- 
ties, or  industry  such  work  had 
been  produced;  and  that  no 
enactment  had  yet  been  passed, 
of  force  to  limit  that  estate  in 
fee.*    The  special  verdict  in  the 

"  Mr.  Dunning  to  put  up  his  glass  to  look 
"at  the  head  of  criminal  justice.^'  CM' 
ham  Correspondence,  iv.  327-8. 

*  Arthur  Murphy,  at  this  time  prac- 
tising as  a  barrister,  argued  the  case 
against  the  perpetual  right,  as  counsel 
for  Donaldson  and  the  other  appellants 
(Foot's  Life,  356).  He  had  already,  fire 
years  earlier,  defended  against  MiIUr*i 
prosecution  a  Scotch  pirate  named  Tay^ 
lor,  for  having  seised  and  appropriated 
Thomson's  Seasons.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause his  argument,  in  which  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Johnson  assisted  him,  is  a 
somewhat  elaborate   statement  of  th« 
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case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor  found  it 
as  a  fact,  "that  before  the  reign 
**of  Queen  Anne  it  was  usual  to 
"purchase  from  authors  the  per- 
"petual  copyright  of  their  books, 
"and  to  assign  the  same  from 
*'hand  to  hand  for  valuable  con- 
**siderations,  and  to  make  them 
"the  subject  of  family  settle- 
"ments;"  and,  in  the  subsequent 
elaborate  judgment.  Lord  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Justice  Willes,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Aston,  concurred  in 
holdmg  that  copyright  was  still 
perpetual  by  the  common  law, 
and  not  limited,  except  as  to 
penalties,  by  the  statute.  Six 
other  judges,  on  the  contrary, 
held  that  this  perpetual  property 
which  undoubtealy  existed  at 
common  law,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  short  term  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ,  and 
somewhat  strangely  entitled  (if 
this  were  indeed  its  right  con- 
struction) as  for  the  encourage- 

reasoning  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of 
the  author's  right,  and  is  partly  printed  in 
Foot's  hifcr  340-6.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  Johnson  did  not  supply  him 
with  the  hint  for  one  part  of  his  defence, 
which  would  be  equally  good  as  an  argru- 
ment  against  the  admission  of  any  kind 
of  property  in  the  production  of  a  book. 
V To  whom,"  says  Murphy,  "is  it  owing 
"that  many  valuable  compositions  are 
"now  to  be  had  in  pocket  volumes?  To 
"the  country  booksellers  altogether  . . . 
"and  the  London  booksellers,  in  their 
"own  defence,  and  not  from  choice, 
"  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure. 
"The  present  defendant  lives  at  Ber- 
"wick:  he  goes  about  to  fairs  and 
"markets  with  a  cart,  and  there  disposes 
"of  Thomson's  Seasons,  &c.  by  which 
"means  a  taste  for  reading  is  propagated 
**  in  the  country,  where  perhaps ,  without 
"his  activity,  that  benefit  would  not  be 
"  so  extensive." 
Oliver  Goldsmith* s  Life  and  Times,  II. 


ment  of  literature.  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield's  opinion  would  have 
equalised  these  opposing  judg- 
ments ;  but,  though  retain-  ^ 
ing  it  still  as  strongly  as  — ^^ 
when  it  had  decided  the  '^'^^• 
right  in  his  own  court,  the 
highest  tribunal  of  common  law, 
he  thought  it  becoming  not  then 
to  repeat  it.  Lord  Camden  upon 
this  moved  and  carried  a  reversal 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  decision,  by 
reversing  the  decree  which  had 
been  founded  upon  it.  The 
House  of  Lords  thus  declared  the 
statute  of  Anne  to  have  been  a 
confiscation  to  the  public  use, 
after  a  certain  brief  term,  of 
such  rights  of  property  in  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour  and 
genius,  as,  up  to  the  period  of  its 
enactment,  an  author  had  un- 
doubtedly possessed. 

Lord  Camden  glorified  this  re- 
sult as  an  advantage  to  literature 
itself.  For  he  held  that  genius 
was  intended  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  who  possessed 
it,  but  the  universal  benefit  of 
the  race ;  and,  believing  Fame  to 
be  its  sufficient  reward,  thought 
that  all  who  deserved  so  divine  a 
recompense,  spurning  delights 
and  living  laborious  days,  should 
scorn  and  reject  every  other. 
The  real  price  which  gcjjiius  sets 
upon  its  labours,  he  fervently  ex- 
claimed, is  Immortality,  and 
posterity  pays  that.*     On  the 

♦  "Glory  is  the  reward  of  science; 
"and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all 
"meaner  views.  I  speak  not  of  the 
"scribblers  for  bread,  wiio  tease  the 
"world  with  their  wretched  prodnctlona-j 
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Other  hand 9  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
announced  an  opinion  hardly  less 
earnest  in  its  tone,  to  the  efifect 
rttA  ^^^t  ^^  hcl^  i^  to  be  wise 
in    every    state     to    en- 


[BOOKlt. 


'^'•'♦^*  courage  men  of  letters, 
without  precise  regard  to  what 
the  measure  of  their  powers 
might  be;  and  that  the  easiest 
and  most  equal  way  of  doing  it 
was  by  securing  to  them  the  pro- 
perty of  their  own  works.  By 
that  means,  nobody  contributed 
who  was  not  willing;  and  though 
a  good  book  might  be  run  down, 
and  a  bad  one  cried  up,  for  a 
time,  yet  sooner  or  later  the  re- 
ward would  be  fairly  propor- 
tioned to  the  merit  of  the  work. 
"A  writer's  fame,*'  added  this 
learned  and  upright  judge,  "will 
"not  be  the  less,  that  he  has 
"bread;  without  being  under  the 
"necessity,  that  he  may  get 
"bread,  of  prostituting  his  pen 
"to  flattery  or  to  party." 

Such  interestas  society  showed 
in  the  discussion,  went  wholly 
with  the  majestic  sentiments  of 

"fourteen  years  is  too  long  a  period  for 
"their  perishable  trash.  It  was  not  for 
"gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton, 
"Locke,  instructed  and  delighted  the 
"world.  . . .  When  the  bookseller  offered 
"Milton  five  pounds  for  his  ParcuUse  Lost, 
"he  did  not  reject  the  o£fer  and  commit 
"his  piece  to  the  flames,  nor  did  he  ac- 
"cept  the  iQtaerable  pittance  as  the  re- 
"wardofhfs  labours;  he  knew  that  the 
"  real  price  of  his  work  was  immortality, 
"  and  that  posterity  would  pay  it."  Fart. 
Hint.  XVII.  992.  Having  thus  a  great 
lawyer's  opinion  of  those  who  "scribble 
"for  their  bread,"  one  would  much  like 
to  have  known  what  he  thought  of  those 
who  quibble  for  their  bread,  and  whether 
the  one  was  ^ot  quite  as  respectable  as 
the  other. 


Camden.  "The  very  thought," 
wrote  Lord  Chatham  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  "of  coining  literature 
"into  ready  rhino!  Why,  it  is 
"as  iUiberal  as  it  is  illegal.'** 
So  runs  the  circle  of  injustice. 
Attempt  to  get  social  station  by 
your  talents,  and  you  are  il- 
liberal; use  your  talents  without 
social  station  to  commend  them, 
and  you  are  despised.  It  is 
nevertheless  probable  that  the 
reader  who  may  have  accom- 
panied me  through  this  narrative 
thus  far,  will  think  it  not  "il- 
" liberal"  to  put  these  rival  and 
opposing  doctrines  to  the  prac- 
tical test  of  the  Life  and  Death  it 
has  recorded.  To  that,  in  the 
individual  case,  they  may  now  be 
left;  with  such  illustrative  com- 
ment from  the  nature  and  the 
claims  of  Goldsmith's  writings, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  char- 
acter, as  already  I  have  amply 
supplied. 

Let  this  be  added.  The  debt 
which  Lord  Camden  proclaimed 
due  to  genius  (though,  from  his 
conduct  on  the  only  occasion 
when  they  met,  he  probably  did 
not  think  it  due  to  Goldsmith),** 
has  to  this  date  been  amply  paid 
in  the  fame  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakc' 
field,  the  Ciiizgn  of  the  World,  the 
Deserted  VUlage,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  and  the  Traveller,  Gold- 
smith died  in  the  prime  of  his 
age  and  his  powers,  because  his 
strength  had  been  overtasked 
and  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease; 
but,  by  this,  the  world's  enjoy- 

*  Chatham  ComtpoHdenes,  xv.  83S, 
**  See  anU,  176. 
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ment  of  what  he  left  has  been  in 
no  respect  weakened  or  im- 
paired. Nor  was  his  lot  upon 
the  whole  an  unhappy  one,  for 
him  or  for  us.  Nature  is  vin- 
dicated in  the  sorrows  of  her 
favourite  children;  for  a  thou 
sand  enduring  and  elevating 
pleasures  survive,  to  redeem 
their  temporary  sufferings.  The 
acquisition  of  wealth,  the  attain- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  worldly 
ease,  so  eagerly  coveted  and 
unscrupulously  toiled  for,  are 
not  themselves  achieved  without 
attendant  losses;  and  not  with- 
out much  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness of  anxiety  and  poverty,  to 
show  what  gains  may  be  saved 
out  of  the  greatest  apparent  dis- 
advantage, and  to  render  us  all 
some  sohd  assistance  out  of 
even  his  thriftless  imprudent  in- 
solvent circumstances,  had  Gold- 
smith lived  and  died.  He  worthi- 
ly did  the  work  that  was  in  him 
to  do;  proved  himself  in  his 
garret  a  gentleman  of  nature; 
left  the  world  no  ungenerous  be- 
quest; and  went  his  unknown 
way.  Nor  have  posterity  been 
backward  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  his  contemporaries 
left  them  to  discharge ;  and  it  is 
with  calm,  unruffled,  joyful  aspect 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  grate- 
ful, loving,  eager  admiration  on 
the  other,  that  the  creditor  and 
his  debtors  at  length  stand  face 
to  face. 

All  this  is  the  world's  honour 
as  well  as  gain;  which  has  yet 
to  consider ,  notwithstanding, 
with  a  view  to  its  own  larger 
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profit  in  both,  if  its  debt  to  the 
man  of  genius  might  not  earlier 
be  discharged,  and  if  the  thorns 
which  only  become  in- 
visible beneath  the  laurel  ^^^^' 
that  overgrows  his  grave,  **'•  ^^' 
should  not  rather,  while  he  lives, 
be  plucked  away.  But  it  is  not 
an  act  of  parliament  that  can 
determine  this;  even  though  it 
were  an  act  to  restore  to  the 
man  of  letters  the  rights  of 
which  the  legislature  has  thought 
fit  to  deprive  him.  The  world 
must  exercise  those  higher  pri- 
vileges which  legislation  follows 
and  obeys,  before  the  proper 
remedy  can  be  found  for  literary 
wrongs.  Mere  wealth  would  not 
have  supplied  it  in  Goldsmith's 
day,  and  does  not  supply  it 
now. 

This  book  has  been  written  to 
Httle  purpose,  if  the  intention 
can  be  attributed  to  it  of  claim- 
ing for  the  literary  man  either 
more  money  than  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  work  he  does  by 
the  appreciation  it  commands, 
or  immunity  from  those  condi- 
tions of  prudence,  industry,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  which  are  inseparable 
from  success  in  all  other  walks 
of  life.  But,  with  a  design  far 
other  than  that,  one  object  of  it 
has  been  to  show  that  the  very 
character  of  the  writer's  calling, 
by  the  thoughts  which  he  creates, 
by  the  emotions  he  is  able  to 
inspire,  by  the  happiness  he  may 
extend  to  distant  generations,  so 
far  places  him  on  a  different 
level  from  the  tradesman,  mer* 
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chant,  lawyer,  or  physician,  who 
has  his  wares  ana  merchandise 
or  advice  to  sell,  that  whereas 
in  the  latter  case  the  ser- 
vice is  as  definite  as  the 


Mt.46.  regard  due  to  it,  in  the 
former  a  balance  must  be  al- 
ways left  which  only  time  can 
adjust  fairly.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  too,  even  the  at- 
tempt at  adjustment  is  not  made 
until  the  tuneful  tongue  is  silent, 
and  the  ear  deaf  to  praise;  nor, 
much  as  the  extension  of  the 
public  of  readers  has  done  to 
diminish  the  probabilities  of  a 
writer's  suffering,  are  the  chances 
of  his  lot  bettered  even  yet  in 
regard  to  that  fair  and  full  re- 
ward. Another  object  of  this 
book  has  therefore  been  to  point 
out,  that  literature  ought  long 
ago  to  have  received  from  the 
state  an  amount  of  recognition 
which  would  at  least  have  placed 
its  highest  cultivators  on  a  level 
with  other  and  not  worthier  re- 
cipients of  its  gratitude.  The 
lapse  of  time,  in  widening  and 
enlarging  the  dominion  of  intel- 
lect, has  not  lessened  this  grave 
necessity.  The  mind  of  the  na- 
tion now  more  than  ever  claims 
to  be  recognised  for  itself.  More 
than  ever  it  is  felt  as  a  national 
opprobrium  that  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  have  heretofore 
achieved  greatness,  whether  in 
literature  or  in  science,  should 
have  struggled  into  fame  without 
the  aid  of  English  institutions, 
by  waging  continuous  war  against 
disparagement  and  depression, 
and  in  sheer  defiance  of  both 


forcing  their  reluctant  way.* 
Every  season  has  its  fashions, 
indeed,  in  literature  and  other 
things ;  and,  at  the  service  of  the 
popular  man  who  cares  to  attend 
them,  there  will  always  be  great 
men's  feasts  and  rooms  full  of 
gaping  admirers,  such  as,  in 
Goldsmith's  day,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  Sterne's  own  miser- 
able death,  the  creator  of  Mr. 
Shandy  and  my  Uncle  Toby  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  But 
such  cases  only  more  glaringly 
exhibit  the  disproportion  that 
exists  between  the  power  which 
a  writer  exerts  in  his  vocation, 
and  the  respect  which  he  ought 
to  be,  and  is  not,  able  to  qlaim 

*  "The  Order  of  the  Bath  ^as  lately 
"  re-organised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
''still  further  extending  its  honours  to 
"civil  merit:  but  how  was  ciul  metii 
"understood?  Exclusively  in  the  sense 
"  of  diplomatic  and  administrative  talent. 
" . . . .  Some  months  since  we  published  a 
"table  in  which  we  compared  the  salaries 
"  granted  by  Government  to  persons  em- 
"  ployed  in  a  literary  or  scientific  ca- 
"pacity  with  the  emoluments  of  other 
"officials.  In  that  document  the  reader 
"will  perceive  how  finely  the  estimate 
"  of  value  tapers  off  as  it  approaches  the 
"  departments  of  thought  and  invention. 
"  The  door-keeper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"mons  receives  111.  per  annum  more 
"than  the  Royal  Astronomer ^  or  the 
"Principal  Librarian  at  the  BritUh  Mu- 
"seum;  and  the  board-room  porter  at  the 
"Admiralty  enjoys  precisely  the  same 
"stipend  as  the  third  Assistant  Astrono- 
"mer  Royal.  We  do  not  refer  to  saeh 
"  instances  as  special  ones.  They  happen 
"to  be  among  the  latest,  and  we  there- 
"  fore  select  them  as  ordinary  examples 
"of  a  system." — Th^  Aihenceum,  iSthJuly, 
1848,  from  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Claims  of  Literature  publi^ed  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  edition^  this  bio- 
graphy. The  "table'*  rMM  to  ap- 
peared on  the  Ist  of  April,  vlft 
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for  himself.  It  is  not  with 
patronage  in  that  sense,  or  in 
any  sense,  that  the  claim  of 
literature,  the  equal  claim  of 
science,  the  claim  of  human  in- 
tellect worthily  e^tercised,  to  its 
due  place  among  men,  has  really 
anything  to  do.  But  its  relation 
to  the  state  involves  higher  con- 
siderations; for  the  best  offices 
of  service  to  a  state  are  those  in 
which  thinkers  are  required,  and, 
more  than  many  of  its  lawyers, 
more  than  all  its  soldiers,  it  is  in 
such  offices  that  the  higher  class 
of  men  of  letters  and  science  are 
competent  to  assist.  Yet,  if  any 
one  would  measure  the  weight 
of  contempt  and  neglect  that 
now  presses  down  such  service, 
•let  him  compare  the  deeds  for 
which  an  English  parliament  or- 
dinarily bestows  its  thanks,  its 
peerages,  and  its  pensions,  with 
the  highest  grade  of  honour  or 
reward  that  it  has  ever  vouch- 
safed to  the  loftiest  genius,  the 
highest  distinction  in  literature, 
the  greatest  moral  or  mechanical 
achievement,  by  which  not  simply 
England  has  been  benefited  and 
exalted,  but  the  whole  human 
race. 

Other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, however,  besides  our 
rulers  and  governors,  have  their 
share  in  inflicting  the  wrong,  and 
must  have  a  larger  share  in 
bringing  about  the  remedy.  So- 
ciety cannot  help  being  swayed 
and  mastered  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  interests,  yet  it  can 
steadily  refuse  to  recognise  the 
men  who  hold  and  exercise  that 


power.  Partly  because  of  the 
sordid  ills  that  attended  author- 
ship in  such  days  as  have  been 
described  in  this  volume, 
partly  from  the  fact  that  it  -^1^ 
is  a  calling  daily  entered  ^^'  ^^' 
by  men  whom  neither  natural 
gifts  nor  laborious  acquirements 
entitle  to  success  in  it,  the  belief 
is  still  very  common  that  to  be 
an  author  is  to  be  a  kind  of 
vagrant,  picking  up  subsistence 
as  he  can,  a  loaf  to-day,  a  crumb 
to-morrow,  and  that  to  such  a 
man  no  special  signification  of 
respect  in  social  life  can  possibly 
be  paid.  When  Lord  Mansfiela 
proclaimed  from  the  bench  that 
there  really  existed  such  a  thing 
as  an  author's  right  to  his  copy, 
his  meaning  was  as  little  under- 
stood as,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later,  the  author's  claim 
to  those  few  more  years'  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour  or  genius  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  humbly  solicited, 
and  painfully  recovered,*    out 

*  By  Mr.  Justice  (then  Mr.  Serjeant) 
Talfourd ,  who  in  his  preface  to  the  re- 
publication of  his  Three  Speeches  on  Copy- 
right (1840)  describes  as  *'a  compromise" 
the  measure  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (by  mutilating  it  before  they  per- 
mitted it  to  pass)  proclaimed  to  be  far 
too  liberal  a  compromise  $  declares  his 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  restoring  per- 
petual copyright ;  and  illustrates  his  case 
by  reference  to  the  dying  struggle  and 
destitution  of  De  Foe.  "Had  every 
'* schoolboy,  whose  young  imagination 
"  has  been  prompted  by  his  gn^eat  work, 
"and  whose  heart  has  learned  to  throb 
"in  the  strange  yet  famiUar  solitude  he 
"created,  given  even  the  halfpenny  of 
"the  statute  of  Anne,  thdre  would  have 
"been  no  want  of  a  protfrion  for  his 
"children,  no  need  ofaBubscriptioafor 
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of  the  confiscation  applauded  by 

Lord  Camden.    Nor,  in  marking 

thus  the  low  account  and  generd 

disesteem  of  their  calling, 

are  the  literary  class  them- 

^^^^'  selves  to  be  exempted 
from  blame.  "It  were  well,"  said 
Goldsmith  on  one  occasion,  with 
bitter  truth,  "if  none  but  the 
"dunces  of  society  were  com- 
"bined  to  render  the  profession 
"of  an  author  ridiculous  or  un- 
" happy;*'  and  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  one  writer  quarrelling 
with  another  will  set  all  the  world 
that  cannot  write  laughing  at 
him,  though,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  themselves,  it  is  at  least 
two  to  one  but  they  are  greater 
blockheads  than  the  most  scrib- 
bling dunce  they  affect  to  de- 
spise.* The  profession  them- 
selves  have   yet   to   learn   the 

"a  statue  to  his  memory!"  As  I  tran- 
scribe these  words  (January  1854) ,  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  most  striking 
practical  comment  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  receive  ^  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  living  in  Kennington, 
in  deep  though  uncomplaining  poverty, 
James  De  Foe ,  aged  77 ,  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
result  of  the  mention  thus  made  (I  am  now 
writing  in  January  1871)  was  a  subscrip- 
tion under  the  management ,  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  Mr.  Charles  ^ight,  and  my- 
self, out  of  which,  up  to  May  1857  two 
hundred  pounds  were  paid,  in  small 
sums  according  to  his  needs,  to  the 
worthy  old  man;  on  whose  death,  in 
that  month,  the  small  balance  was  handed 
over  to  his  two  daughters.  In  further 
aid  of  the  latter  some  small  additional 
moneys  were  afterwards  collected;  and 
upon  a  mention  of  the  case  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  then  prime  minister, 
Lord  Palmerston  at  once  directed  lOOl.  to 
be  contributed  oat  of  the  Queen^s  bounty 
to  James  De  F6o*s  daughters. 
*  Sn^ttirtf,  chap,  ix. 


secret  of  co-operation;  they  have 
to  put  away  internal  jealousies; 
they  have  to  claim  for  them- 
selves, as  poor  Goldsmith  after 
his  fashion  very  loudly  did,  that 
defined  position  from  which 
greater  respect,  and  more  fre- 
quent consideration  in  public 
life,  could  not  long  be  withheld; 
in  fine,  they  have  frankly  to  feel 
that  their  vocation,  properly  re- 
garded, ranks  with  the  worthiest, 
and  that  on  all  occasions  to  do 
justice  to  it,  and  to  each  other, 
IS  the  way  to  obtain  justice  from 
the  world.  If  writers  had  thus 
been  true  to  themselves,  the  sub- 
ject of  Copyright  might  have 
been  equitably  settled  when  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  it; 
but  while  De  Foe  was  urging  the 
author's  claim  Swift  was  calling 
De  Foe  a  fellow  that  had  been 
pilloried,  and  we  have  still  to 
discuss  -as  in  /ormd  pauperis  the 
rights  of  the  English  author. 

Confiscation  is  a  hard  word; 
but  after  the  decision  g^ven 
above  of  the  highest  English 
court,  it  is  the  word  which  suone 
describes  fairly  the  statute  of 
Anne  for  encouragement  of 
literature.  That  is  now  super- 
seded by  another  statute,  having 
the  same  gorgeous  name,  and 
the  same  inglorious  meaning;  for 
even  this  last  enactment,  sorely 
resisted  as  it  was,  leaves  Eng- 
land behind  any  other  country  m 
the  world  in  the  amount  of  their 
own  property  secured^  to  her  au- 
thors. In  some,  to  this  day,  per- 
petual copyright  exia^s;  and 
though  it  may  be  reasonable,  as 
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Dr.  Johnson  argued  that  it  was,* 
to  surrender  a  part  for  greater 
efficiency  of  protection  to  the 
rest,  yet  the  commonest  dictates 
of  natural  justice  might  at  least 
require  that  an  author's  family 

♦  Dr.  Johnson,  says  Boswell,  speaking 
of  the  part  he  took  when  the  qnestion 
was  under  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"was  zealous  against  a  perpetuity;  but 
"  he  thought  that  the  term  of  the  exclu 
"siye  right  of  authors  should  be  con- 
"siderably  enlarged.  He  was  then  for 
"granting  a  hundred  years."  (ii.  223.)  I 
will  here  subjoin  also  the  argument  by 
which  Johnson,  at  Langton^s  dinner- 
table  ,  illustrated  this  zeal  against  a  per- 
petuity to  which  Boswell  refers.  It  really 
contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has 
been,  or  can  be,  urged  against  the  author 
on  behalf  of  the  public ;  and  which  no 
author  would  think  of  resisting,  if  only 
honest  effect  were  given  to  the  important 
admission  with  which  it  closes.  "  There 
"seems,"  said  he,  "to  be  in  authors  a 
"  stronger  right  of  property  than  that  by 
'* occupancy;  a  metaphysical  right,  a 
"right,  as  it  were,  of  creation,  which 
"should  from  its  nature  be  perpetual: 
"but  the  consent  of  nations  is  against  it; 
"  and  indeed  reason  and  the  interests  of 
*' learning  are  against  it;  for  were  it  to 
**be  perpetual,  no  book,  however  useful, 
"could  be  universally  diffused  amongst 
"mankind,  should  the  proprietor  take  it 
"  into  his  head  to  restrain  its  circulation. 
"No  book  could  have  the  advantage  of 
"being  edited  with  notes,  however neces- 
"sary  to  its  elucidation,  should  the  pro- 
**prietor  perversely  oppose  it.  For  the 
** general  good  of  the  world,  therefore, 
"  whatever  valuable  work  has  once  been 
**  created  by  an  author,  and  issued  out  by 
**him,  should  be  understood  as  no  longer 
"in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
"public;  at  the  same  time  the  author  is 
"entitled  to  an  adequate  reward.  This 
"  he  should  have  by  an  exclusive  right  to 
"his  work  for  a  considerable  number  of 
"years."  BosweU,  in.  302-3.  As  Mr. 
Cariyle  put  it,  in  his  immortal  petition 
on  the  Copyright  Bill  printed  among  his 
JUisceUanies ,  to  which  no  answer  by  way 
of  argument  will  be  found  possible ,  the 
Legislature  should  forbid  all  Thomas 
Teggs  and  other  extraneous  persons  en- 1 


should  not  be  beggared  of  their 
inheritance  as  soon  as  his  own 
capacity  to  provide  for  them  may 
have  ceased.  In  every  con- 

^-- ^-1        ^--       .^'-        •-       ^774- 


tinental  country  this  is 
cared  for,  the  lowest  term  •*''•  ^^' 
secured  by  the  most  niggardly 
arrangement  being  twenty-five 
years;  whereas  in  England  it  is 
the  munificent  number  of  seven. 
Yet  the  most  laborious  works, 
and  often  the  most  delightful, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  kind 
which  the  hereafter  onl)^  can  re- 
pay. The  poet,  the  historian, 
the  scientific  investigator,  do  in- 
deed find  readers  to-day;  but  if 
they  have  laboured  with  success, 
they  have  produced  books  whose 
substantial  reward  is  not  the 
large  and  temporary,  but  the 
limited  and  constant,  nature  of 
their  sale.  No  consideration  of 
moral  right  exists,  no  principle 
of  economical  science  can  be 
stated,  which  would  justify  the 
seizure  of  such  books  by  the 
public,  before  they  have  had 
the  chance  of  remunerating  the 
genius  and  labour  of  their  pro- 
ducers. 

But  though  parliament  can 
easily  commit  this  wrong,  it  is 
not  in  such  case  the  quarter  to 
look  to  for  redress.  There  is  no 
hope  of  a  better  state  of  things 
till  the  author  shall  enlist  upon 
his  side  the  power  of  which  par- 
liament is  but  the  inferior  ex- 

tirely  unconcerned  in  an  author's  adven- 
ture to  steal  from  him  his  small  win- 
nings for  a  space  of  sixty  years  at 
shortest.  "  After  sixty  years,  unless  your 
"Honourable  House  provide  otherwise, 
"  they  may  begin  to  steal." 
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Eression.    The  true  remedy  for 
terary  wrongs  must  flow  from  a 
higher  sense  than  has   at   any 
period   yet   prevailed    in 

-— England,  of  the  duties  and 

At.  46.  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  public  writer;  and  of  the 
social  consideration  and  respect 
that  their  effectual  discharge 
should  have  an  undisputed  right 
to  claim.  The  world  will  be  great- 


ly the  gainer  when  such  time  shall 
arrive;  and  when  the  biography 
of  the  man  of  genius  shaM  no 
longer  be  a  picture  of  the  most 
harsh  strusj^les  and  mean  neces- 
sities to  which  man's  life  is  sub- 
ject, exhibited  as  in  shameful 
contrast  to  the  glory  of  his  fame. 
With  society  itself  rests  the  ad- 
vent of  that  time. 


TBS  MBV  WHO  TO  MASKHTD  MOST  GOOD  HAYS  BBOUOHT, 
HAVE  HAD  THE  WOBLD'S  WORST  BVIL  TO  SNDUBR; 

NOR ,  TILL  THS  WORLD ,  FOR  WHICH  ITS  FOOLS  HAYS  THOUGHT, 
THINKS  FOB  ITSBLF,  CAN  WISDOM  BBINO  THB  CUBB^ 
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A.  (1. 10,  92;  n.  301,  308,  331, 
&c.  &c.) 


WHAT  WAS  PROPOSED  AND  WHAT 

WAS  DONE  FOR  THE  RELATIVES 

OF  GOLDSMITH. 

For  nearly  thirty  year$  no- 
thing was  done.  Thirteen  years 
had  passed  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  anything  might  or 
could  be  done.  The  project  of 
an  edition  with  a  life  by  Johnson 
was  overthrown  by  a  paltry  dis- 
pute about  the  copyright  of  She 
Stoops  to  Conqtier,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  have  anything  to  sug- 
gest in  its  place.  At  last  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Percy,  then  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  called, 
when  m  Dublin,  to  the  destitute 
state  of  Maurice  Goldsmith,  in  a 
manner  which  it  was  difficult  to 
resist;  and  he  opened  a  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with 
his  London  friends.  He  de- 
scribed Maurice  to  them  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  who  had  been  a 
<^cent  tradesman,  a  very  honest 
worthy  man,  very  unfortunate, 
and  in  great  indigence.  He 
urged  subscriptions  for  his  pre- 
sent help,  and  said  that  even  a 


"guinea  a  piece  from  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  Club"  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  him.  Nevertheless 
this  modest  suggestion  failed; 
and  it  was  not  till  near  two  years 
from  the  time  when  the  bishop 
first  discovered  Maurice's  desti- 
tution (the  "poor  creature ,*'  as 
he  calls  him,  having  been  "starv- 
"ing''  in  that  interval),  that  a 
little  place  was  obtained  for  him 
in  the  License-office  of  Dublin, 
and,  for  the  scanty  help  of 
its  additional  pittance,  he  was 
made  mace-bearer  to  the  Irish 
Academy. 

What  meanwhile  had  been 
started  in  another  way  for  his  re- 
lief, and  the  result  of  it,  I  must 
relate  as  distinctly  as  I  can  from 
the  imperfect  memoranda  left  in 
Percy's  correspondence.  The 
bishop  had  of  course  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  proposed  edi- 
tion and  life  by  Johnson,  to  whom 
indeed,  for  a  time,  he  had 
handed  materials  for  it  possessed 
by  himself  (many  of  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  Johnson  lost);  and 
now ,  somewhat  precipitately, 
under  an  impulse  .01  compassion 
for  the  wietched  poverty  of 
these  relatives  of  their  old  friend, 
particularly,  as  has  been  seen, 
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of  poor  Maurice,  and  part  of 
Henry's  family,  he  issued  pro- 
posals and  entered  into  engage- 
ments for  an  edition ,  first  of  the 
poems  only,  and  afterwards  of 
the  miscellaneous  writings,  to  be 

Sublished  with  a  view  to  their 
enefit,  which  he  seems  to  have 
found  it  very  difficult  and  irk- 
some to  redeem.  Several  years 
passed  in  merely  adding  to  his 
materials,  for  which  Malone, 
Mrs.  Hodson,  Henry  Goldsmith's 
widow.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  many 
others,  were  placed  under  con- 
tribution. For,  the  foundations 
of  such  a  memoir  had  been 
earlier  laid,  even  by  Goldsmith 
himself;  who,  in  the  hope  that 
Percy  might  become  his  biogra- 
pher, had,  '*one  rainy  day"  in 
Northumberland-house,  dictated 
certain  facts  and  dates  about  him- 
self, and  subsequently  handed 
to  Percy  several  pieces  in  manu- 
script, "among  a  parcel  of  let- 
"ters  and  papers,  some  written 
"by  himself,  and  some  ad- 
" dressed  to  him,  with  not 
"much  explanation."  (Percy  to 
Steevens,  Nichols,  vn.  31.)  In  the 
same  letter,  I  may  add,  the 
bishop  tells  his  friend,  whose 
help  ne  has  been  asking  to  de- 
termine the  authenticity  of  a 
poem  afterwards  printed  as  Gold- 
smith's and  certainly  his,  that 
he  has  "another  printed  poem 
"of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  in  his 
"own  handwriting  that  is  un- 
"doubtedly  his,  which  is  of  more 
"consequence"  (this  was  a  copy 
of  verses  addressed  to  a  lady 
going    to  Ranelagh,    or    to   a 


masquerade,  and  it  is  surely  a 
pity,  being  of  such  consequence, 
that  the  bishop  should  after- 
wards /have  lost  it,  which  he 
did*),  "together  with  many 
"original  and  some  very  curious 
"letters."  {Ibid.)  There  was  thus 
no  lack  of  materials  for  what  had 
been  proposed. 

Still,  year  succeeded  year,  and 
the  biography  was  not  begun. 
Then,  an  enthusiastic  Irish  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who 
had  been  an  occasional  visitor  to 
London  about  the  time  of  Gold- 
smith's death,  a  friend  of  the 
Thrales,  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Johnson,  and  fond  of  dabbling  in 
literature,  finding  himself  with 
leisure  on  his  hands  in  his  com- 
fortable Irish  rectory  (that  of 
Qones,  in  Monaghan),  offered 
his    services   to    the  bishop  to 

*  In  a  letter  to  Malone,  in  1785,  the 
bishop  is  less  tolerant  of  Johnson^s  care- 
lessness in  this  matter  than  he  became  in 
later  years,  when  he  had  precisely  the 
same  sin  himself  to  answer  for.  ''The 
"  paper  which  yon  have  recovered  in  my 
"own  handwriting,  giving  dates  and 
"  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
"his  life,  and  which  I  had  concluded  to 
"be  irrevocably  lost,  was  dictated  to  me 
"  by  himself  one  rainy  day  at  Northnm* 
"  berland-house ,  and  sent  by  me  to  Dr. 
"Johnson.  The  other  memoranda  on 
"the  subject  were  transmitted  to  me  by 
"his  brother  and  others  of  his  family,  to 
"afford  materials  for  a  life  of  Goldsmith 
"which  Johnson  was  to  write  and  pub- 
"lish  for  their  benefit.  But  he  utterly 
"forgot  them  and  the  subject;  so  th«t 
"when  he  composed  Goldsmith's  epitap^ 
"he  gave  a  wrong  place  for  that  of  uP 
"birth."  Such  was  both  Percy's  and 
Malone's  impression  at  this  time.  Bnt 
subsequent  information  showed  that  Pal* 
las  was  the  place  of  birth,  and  not,  aa  l^d 
been  imagined,  Elphin. 
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throw  what  he  had  collected  into 
form.  On  this  friendly  work 
Campbell  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  from  the  spring  of  1790 
to  the  autumn  of  1791.*     The 

*  For  various  allusions  to  the  work 
during  its  progress  see  the  correspond- 
ence of  Campbell  and  Percy  in  Nichols's 
JUustiations,  vn.  769-95.  The  first  sight 
we  get  of  Campbell  himself  is  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's  lively  letters  written  to 
Johnson  from  Bath,  in  May  1776.  **We 
*'have  a  flashy  friend  here  already,  who 
"is  much  your  adorer:  I  wonder  how 
"yon  will  like  him  f  An  Irishman  he  is ; 
"  very  handsome ,  very  hot-headed ,  lottd 
''and  lively,  and  sure  to  be  a  favourite 
"with  you,  he  tells  us,  for  he  can  live 
"  with  a  man  of  *  ever  so  odd  a  temper.' 
"My  master  laughs,  but  likes  him;  and 
"it  diverts  me  to  think  what  you  will  do 
"when  he  professes  that  he  will  clean 
"shoes  for  you;  that  he  could  shed  his 
"blood  for  you;  with  twenty  more  ex- 
"travagant  flights— and  you  say,  I  flat- 
"ter!     'Upon  my  honour,  sir,  and  in- 

**^  *  deed  now ,'  as  Dr.  C I's  phrase  is, 

"  *I  am  but  a  twitter  to  him.'  "    Pioegi 

Letters,  i.  329.    [Dr.  C 1  was  certainly 

Campbell,  but  in  supposing  him  to  have 
been  also  Mrs. Thrales*s  "flashy friend"  I 
was  misled  by  Mr.  Nichols.  The  friend 
described  by  Mrs.  Thrale  in  May  1776 
was  a  worshipper  of  Johnson,  named 
Mnsgrave;  his  other  Irish  visitor,  Camp- 
bell, having  come  to  London  in  May 
1775,  and  being  already  well  known  to 
the  set.  Of  this  earlier  visit,  I  should 
add ,  curious  revelation  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  little  book  published  (1854) 
at  Sydney  with  the  title ,  Diarjf  of  a  Yi^t 
to  England  in  1775  by  an  Irishman  (Dr. 
Thomas  Campbell).  Edited  with  notes 
by  Samuel  Raymond,  M.A.  Prothonotary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  MS,  found  in  one  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  doubt- 
less been  left  there  by  Campbell's  eldest 
nephew  and  heir,  who  went  out  to  New 
South  Wales  in  1810,  and  held  a  civil 
eHiployment  there.  See  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  ex.  322-42.  The  little  book  thus 
strangely  exhumed  is  a  worthy  addition 
even  to  Boswoll,  going  over  some  of  his 
grottnd  with  new  and  valuable  touches. 
I  have  given  one  respecting  Barke  on  a 


manuscript  of  an  outline  memoir 
being  then  placed  in  the  bishop's 
hands,  the  latter  made  very 
copious  notes  in  its  margin, 
which  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Boyd, 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  text, 
re- writing  portions  at  the  bishop's 
suggestion,  and  putting  Camp- 
belrs  outline  into  reasonably 
complete  and  final  shape.  Poor 
Maurice  (whose  trade  of  cabinet- 
making  had  never  thriven  with 
hvn,  and  whose  disappointment 
at  his  famous  brother's  in- 
solvency I  have  described)  had 
meanwhile  been  ** enquiring," 
with  a  very  natural  anxiety 
(Campbell  to  Percy,  Nichols,  vn. 
783),  after  the  long- delayed 
scheme  for  his  benefit;  but  not 
till  the  summer  of  1793  had  the 
bishop  any  news  to  give,  and  it 
then  came  too  late  tor  Maurice. 
"I  am  glad  to  find,"  writes  Camp- 
bell {Nichols,  VIL  790),  "that  you 
"  have  brought  the  affair  of  Gold- 
"  smith  to  so  good  an  issue —but, 
"alas!  poor  Maurice.  He  is  to 
"receive  no  comfort  from  your 
"lordship's  labours  in  his  be- 
"half.  He  departed  from  a 
"miserable  Hfe  last  winter,  and 
luckily  has  left  no  children; 
"but  he  has  left  a  widow,  and 
"'faith   a  very  nice   one,   who 

previous  page  (210  >») ;  and  have  only  very 
much  to  regret  that  Goldsmith  was  dead 
before  Campbell  came  to  London.  I 
quote  the  single  reference  to  him. 
"When  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  mentioned, 
"and  Dr.  Percy's  intention  of  writing 
"his  life,  he"  (Dr.  Johnson)  "expressed 
"his  approbation,  strongly  adding  that 
"  Goldsmith  was  the  best  writer  he  ever 
"knew  upon  every  subject  he  wrote 
"upon."    1870.] 
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"called  on  me  &c.  so  that  you 
"will  not  want  claimants." 

Nevertheless,  the  supposed 
"good  issue''  proves  no  issue 
at  all;  another  unaccountable 
delay  intervenes;  and  January 
1796  arrives  with  everything  still 
unsettled.  For  the  "trade/' 
being  now  banded  together  to 
work  the  profitable  and  already 
richly-yielding  farm  of  Gold- 
smith's works  to  their  own  bene- 
fit, could  not  agree  with  the 
bishop  pn  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  percentage  from  one 
edition  for  the  benefit  of  Gold- 
smith's family;  and,  as  it  was 
now  too  late  to  resort  to  a  sub- 
scription, the  bishop  was  in  their 
power.  The  dispute  appears  to 
have  raged  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half:  Percy,  for  the  family, 
insisting  on  a  payment  of  money, 
together  with  a  small  number  of 
copies  to  be  given  them  for 
sale;  and  Cadell  and  Davies,  for 
the  booksellers,  refusing  to  con- 
sent to  anything  m(M*e  than  a 
payment  altogether  in  books  out 
of  the  impression  printed.  That 
the  bishop  had  himself  always 
contemplated  the  latter  in  partial 
satisfaction  of  his  project,  ap- 
pears from  an  allusion  in  one  of 
Campbell's  letters  {Nichols,  VII 
777);  but,  for  the  present  relief 
of  Maurice  Goldsmith's  widow 
and  Henry  Goldsmith's  daughter, 
he  held  the  accompanying  money- 
payment  also  to  be  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Meanwhile  it  could  not  be 
other  than  notorious  to  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  been  in 


familiar  intercourse  with  Gold- 
smith, that  the  greater  number 
of  his  family,  who  had  inherited 
no  richer  possession  than  his 
name,  were  almost  hterally  starv- 
ing. A  letter  of  Esther  Gold- 
smith's addressed  to  Mr.  Cooper 
Walker  of  Dublin  (Prior,  n.  577) 
leaves  it  not  doubtful  that  Dr. 
Barnard  and  Lord  Charlemont 
must  have  known  this  on  au- 
thority not  to  be  disputed. 
"From  your  goodness  on  former 
"occasions,"  she  writes,  "and 
"kind  attention  to  me,  I  take  the 
"liberty  of  requesting  the  honour 
"of  a  line  from  you,  to  inform 
"me  what  your  opinion  is  in  re- 
"gard  to  the  Academy  house, 
"whether  I  may  have  hopes  of 
"being  housekeeper  to  it.  I 
"blush  to  give  this  trouble  to  a 
"gentleman  who  is  almost  a 
"stranger  to  me  in  every  respect 
"except  my  misfortunes;  but  I 
"trust  I  have  an  advocate  in 
"your  humane  heart.  I  have  in- 
" formed  you,  sir,  of  the  Bishop 
"of  Killaloe's  goodness  in  hand- 
"ing  in  my  memorial,  and  also 
"the  kind  reception  it  met  with 
"from  the  members  present. 
"May  I  presume  to  beg  that  you 
"will  be  so  kind  as  to  recom- 
"mend  me  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
*' which  would  serve  the  busi- 
"ness  much,  and  infinitely  serve 
"  me  ? "  This  well  -  expressed 
earnest  letter  was  written  in 
1 793  J  yet  years  passed,  and  th(| 
poor  modest  petitioner  was  as 
far  as  ever  from  that  miserable 
object  of  her  ambition,  to 
lowed  to  keep  the  rooms' 
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sweep  out  the  dust  of  the  new 
Irish  Academy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  generally  understood  that 
the  entire  question  of  Goldsmith 
and  his  family  was  in  the  hands 
of  Percy  and  the  booksellers, 
and  that  everything  must  depend 
on  the  settlement  of  that  dis- 
pute. 

Great  anger  and  excitement 
now  began  to  mark  its  con- 
tinuance, and  in  September  1797 
Percy  put  the  case  before  George 
Steevens.  This  curious  letter, 
which  reveals  more  of  the  details 
of  this  not  very  creditable  trans- 
action than  any  other  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved 
out  of  all  the  correspondence, 
was  printed  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  AthetKBum  (29th  April,  1848). 
It  shows  us,  not  simply  that  the 
booksellers  adhered  to  their  re- 
fusal to  advance  a  shilling  of 
money,  but  that  they  would  give 
only  250  copies  of  the  books  in 
satisfaction  of  all  claims;  and 
this,  too,  on  condition  that  all 
the  copies  were  to  be  sold  in 
Ireland,  and  that  Percy  was  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  carriage 
to  that  country,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  binding  them  as  they 
might  be  required  for  sale;  or, 
supposing  he  insisted  on  hberty 
to  sell  in  England,  then  they 
would  restrict  their  munificence 
to  200  copies  "stitched  in  blue 
"paper."  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve also  the  not  unimportant 
avowal,  in  this  letter,  that  it  was 
only  an  objection  to  appearing 
before  the  public  as  his  ^^osten 
\*j/^. biographer"  which  with- 


held Percy  from  openly  avowing 
his  responsibiUty  for  the  facts 
and  statements  put  forth  in  the 
Memoir. 

"I  wish,"  writes  the  Bishop  to 
Steevens,  dating  his  communica- 
tion from  "near  Northampton," 
6th  September,  1797,  "to  con- 
"sult  you  about  an  answer  I  am 
"about  to  send  to  a  captious 
"letter  from  Messrs.  Cadeil  and 
"Davies,  who  have  been  in  treaty 
"for  what  Reliques  I  have  of 
"Goldsmith;  which  I  want  to 
"make  advantageous  to  two  poor 
"women  nearly  related  to  him. 
"When  I  was  last  in  England  I 
"had  reason  to  expect  they 
"would  give  me  200  guineas  for 
"them  in  money,  and  fifty  copies 
"of  a  proposed  edition  in  four 
"vols;  as  also  repay  me  twenty 
"or  thirty  guineas  for  a  Life, 
"which  I  was  to  have  written  by 
"some  man  of  character,  into 
"which  would  be  inserted  a  good 
"number  of  curious  letters  by 
"or  concerning  him,  that  would 
"give  considerable  light  and  im- 
"portance  to  his  biographic  his- 
"  tory.  (I  have  particular  reasons 
"for  not  being  myself  his  osten- 
'^sible  biographer.)  I  accordingly 
"got  such  a  life  written  by  Mr. 
"Boyd,  the  ingenious  translator 
"of  Dante,*  for  which  I  have 
"paid  him  thirty  guineas  out  of 
"my  own  pocket.  Since  my  re- 
"tum  to  England  Messrs.  Cadeil 

*  Mr.  Boyd  was  Percy's  chaplain ,  and, 
as  I  have  Btated  in  a  previous  passage, 
had  completed  Campbell's  draft  of  th^^ 
Memoir  by  engrafting  into  it  Percy's  own 
remarks  and  suggpestions* 
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"and  Davies,  who  take  upon 
"them  to  manage  for  all  the 
"proprietors,  utterly  refused  to 
"pay  any  money  for  the  poor 
"women  (though  they  did  not 
"refuse  to  repay  me  my  thirty 
**  guineas) ;  but  proposed,  as  soon 
"as  the  four  vols,  of  this  col- 
"lected  edition  of  Dr.  Gold- 
"  smith's  works  is  cotnpleted,  to 
"*  supply  to  the  order  of  the 
"* Bishop  of  Dromore  250  per- 
"  *fect  sets,  in  sheets,  of  the  said 
"  *  edition,  free  of  all  charge,  for 
"*the  purpose  of  the  said  sets 
"  *  being  sent  to  Ireland,  and  dis- 
"  *  posed  of  in  that  kingdom,  for 
"*the  benefit  of  two  surviving 
"'relations  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.' 
"Knowing  that  the  poor  women 
"would  not  be  able  to  dispose 
"of  them  unless  I  went  about 
"soliciting  subscriptions  through 
**that  kingdom,  which  I  cannot 
"now  submit  to,  and  that  oiu: 
"Irish  booksellers  would  some 
"of  them  get  their  books  and 
"never  pay  them,  I  desired  they 
"would  leave  out  the  condition 
**of  the  books  being  all  to  be  disposed 
^^ofin  Ireland;  and  allow  them  in 
"part  to  be  sold  here.  They 
*'now  will  admit  of  no  other 
**  alternative  but  either  my  send- 
**ing  the  250  copies  in  sheets  to 
"Ireland,  with  the  carriage  at 
"my  own  expense,  there  to  be 
"stitched  or  bound,  and  sold,  &c 
** — or  else  they  will  give  me 
"here  only  200  copies  for  them, 
"stitched  in  blue  paper,  with 
"liberty  to  dispose  of  them  in 
••'England.  This  proposal  is 
"made  in  terms  so  uncivil,  that  I 


"think  they  wish  me  to  be  a£- 
" fronted,  and  so  break  off  all 
"further  treaty;  which  I  should 
"really  prefer,  with  the  loss  of 
"my  thirty  guineas,  but  for  the 
"sake  of  the  poor  women:  and 
"out  of  compassion  for  their 
"poverty,  I  have  submitted  to 
"the  rudest  treatment  in  the 
"whole  of  the  correspondence, 
"as  you  will  acknowledge  when 
"I  come  to  show  you  their  let-  , 
"ters.  Before  I  answer  their  last 
"letter  containing  this  proposal, 
"I  wish  to  consult  you.  What 
"would  you  advise?  If  I  take 
"200  copies  here,  I  shall  have 
"some  difficulty  in  selling  them 
"to  booksellers  of  chm-acter; 
"for,  to  discourage  me  from 
"printing  an  edition  for  the 
"charity,  they  have  informed  me 
"that  all  the  principal  book- 
"  sellers  in  London  are  con- 
"nected  with  them;  and  I  must 
"after  all  send  some  of  the  books 
"to  Ireland.  I  suppose  the 
"binders  will  require  a  shilling 
"a  volume  for  sewing  the  250 
"copies  in  blue  paper,  &c.  This 
"would  be  40/  {i.e.  the  200 
"copies),  which,  with  the  pri- 
"vilege  of  seUing  in  England, 
"may  perhaps  be  more  than 
"equivalent  in  value  to  the  fifty 
"copies  in  sheets,  and  the  whole 
"to  oe  confined  to  Ireland.  But 
"you  can  probably  inform  me 
"what  the  binders  would  de- 
"mand;  and  of  the  Irish  market 
"I  can  judge  myself.  -Pray  fa- 
"vour  me  with  your  opinion: 
"and  if  you  please,  as  early  as 
"possible.  . , .  Give  my  compH'* 
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'^ments  to  Mr.  Reed,  and  thanks 
"for  assisting  in  the  research 
"about  Goldsmith's  Epilogue, 
"for  which  I  must  desire  you  to 
**  accept  yourself  my  kindest  ac- 
"  knowledgments." 

To  this  communication,  and 
all  its  sorry  and  shameful  details, 
most  characteristic  was  the  reply 
of  George  Steevens.  He  aid 
not  spare  the  booksellers,  "the 
**  priests  of  Mammon,"  as  he 
calls  them;  who  might  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  he  thought,  by 
the  threat  of  a  new  subscription- 
edition  "prefaced  by  an  account 
"of  their  behaviour;"  for  "the 
"works  of  Goldsmith  are  among 
"their  staple  commodities,  and 
"they  will  hardly  choose  they 
"should  fall  into  any  other  hands 
**than  those  of  their  leading  pub- 
"lishers;  nor  can  I  believe  they 
"will  think  it  prudent  either  to 
"lose,  or  provoke,  a  pen  so 
"pointed  and  so  popular  as 
"yours.  It  should  seem,  how- 
"ever,"  continues  Steevens, 
"from  your  own  representation 
"of  this  aifair,  that  you  only  ex- 
^^^ected  they  would  give  you  &c, 
"not  that  any  specific  terms  were 
"formally  settled  between  the 
"knights  of  the  rubrick  post  and 
"your  lordship."  And  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  he  had  learnt 
that  morning,  from  the  records 
of  the  Chapter  coffee-house,  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  book- 
sellers as  long  ago  as  November 
1795,  had  been  "exactly  the 
"terms  they  now  offer;  at  least 
"no  mention  is  there  made  of 
"the  200/.  for  the  endowment  of 


"the  poor  women.'^  Wherefore 
he  concludes  his  letter  by  re- 
commending the  bishop  to  make 
the  best  of  his  bargain ;  since  he 
must  submit,  if  he  cannot  in- 
timidate; and  quits  the  subject 
with  this  pithy  remark.  "The 
"works  of  Goldsmith  will  always 
"be  sought  after,  but  you  will 
"discover  little  zeal  to  promote 
"the  welfare  of  his  needy  rela- 
"tions."     {Nichols,  vn.  31.) 

On  this  advice  Percy  reluc- 
tantly acted;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  agreement  was 
signed,  and  the  memoir  placed 
in  Cadell  and  Davies's  nands. 
But  a  doom  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  project,  and  no  sooner 
was  one  obstruction  cleared  than 
new  difficulties  started  in  its 
way.  The  trade  could  not  now 
settle  among  themselves  what 
the  edition  was  to  contain;  the 
bishop,  resenting  very  angrily 
what  had  passed,  would  give  no 
further  help  which  he  had  the 
power  to  withhold;  on  a  new 
editor  being  selected  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Rose  (Cowper's 
friend),  Malone  appears  to  have 
joined  Percy  in  a  protest  against 
any  tampenng  with  the  memoir; 
and,  probably  from  this  protest 
not  meeting  with  proper  atten- 
tion, the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore  was  formally  and  finally 
withdrawn  from  the  scheme. 
This  period  in  its  luckless  his- 
tory brings  me  to  1800,  when  (I 
now  quote  from  a  letter  of  the 
bishop  to  Dr.  Anderson,  written 
in  1808)  "Doctor  Goldsmith's 
"niece,  daughter  of  his  eldest 
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"brother  the  clergyman,  being 
"reduced  to  indigence,  on  her 
"account  the  bishop  appHed,  in 
"1800,  to  Messrs.  Cadell  and 
"Davies  to  afford  some  present 
"rehef,  to  alleviate  the  distress 
"occasioned  by  the  delay  of  the 
"publication;  which  being  re- 
" fused  by  them,  the  bishop  sup- 
"  plied  the  same  himself,  and 
"continued  to  do  so  till  her 
"death,  which  took  place  before 
"Mr.  Archer  had  come  to  a 
"settlement  for  the  125  copies 
"transmitted  to  him."  {Nichols^ 
vn.  191.) 

The  last  allusion  explains  the 
character  of  the  agreement  with 
the  trade  to  which  Dr.  Percy  had 
finally  and  so  reluctantly  con- 
sented. The  booksellers  had 
consented  to  the  magnificent 
compromise  of  allowing  one  half 
the  copies  in  sheets  to  be  sold 
in  England !  In  consideration  of 
the  memoir  with  which  he  had 
supplied  them,  they  were  to 
transmit  to  him,  on  publication, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  unbound 
copies  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works 
to  which  it  was  prefixed;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  be 
sold  in  Dublin,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  London,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Goldsmiths. 
Mr.  Archer  was  the  Dublin  book- 
seller to  whom  the  Irish  copies 
were  at  last  consigned  on  the 
appearance  of  the  book  in  1801 ; 
and  that  Cadell  and  Davies  had 
taken  a  sound  business  view  of 
the  matter  in  refusing  to  advance 
money  on  those  copies  even  a 
few  months  before  publication, 
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the  bishop,  writing  six  years 
after  it,  makes  pretty  clear  to  us 
by  the  remark,  that  "part  of 
"these  125  copies  transmitted  to 
"Mr.  Archer  are  still  unsold,  and 
*'as  two  more  elegant  editions  have 
"been  printed  in  London,  which 
"it  is  feared  will  impede  the 
"sale  of  these,  it  is  intended 
"to  get  them  into  the  country 
"and  dispose  mf  them  by  pri- 
"vate  suDscription."  {Mchols, 
vn.  191.) 

So  much  for  the  Irish  branch 
of  this  trade-munificence  to  poor 
Goldsmith's  memory.  iFrom  the 
same  letter  I  can  also  indicate 
its  equally  generous  flow  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  new  claimant  had 
suddenly  appeared.  "Of  the 
"two  hundred  and  fifty  copies," 
writes  Percy,  "one  half  were  al- 
"  lowed  to  be  sold  in  England, 
"and  these  were  dehvered  to 
"Mr.  White,  bookseller  in  Fleet- 
" street  London,  with  an  injunc- 
"tion  that  he  was  to  account  for 
"all  the  profits  arising  from  the 
"same  to  Doctor  Goldsmith's 
"brother,  Charles  Goldsmith, 
"who  had  returned  from  the 
"West Indies  with  his  family,  and 
"resided  in  tlje  neighbourhood 
"of  Tottenham- court  [-road]. 
"From  this  brother  of  Doctor 
"  Goldsmith  the  bishop  frequent- 
"ly  heard,  informing  him  that 
"the  payments  were  duly  made, 
"and  whatever  copies  he  desired 
"were  delivered  to  him  to  dis- 
"pose  of  among  his  inends  for 
"his  own  benefit.  He  believes 
"Mr.  Charles  Goldsmith  is  now 
"dead,  but  the  account  is  still 
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"open  with  his  family/^  {Nichols, 
vn.  191.) 

The  circumstances  of  brother 
Charles's  return  have  been  de- 
scribed {ante,  I.  91,  92);  and  from 
the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Cabbell 
Roffe,  whose  communication  to 
the  Mirror  is  there  quoted,  I  re- 
ceived ( 1 6th  June,  1862)  an  earUer 
private  letter  of  his  father's,  and 
a  letter  from  himself,  in  further 
illustration  of  his  father's  state- 
ment and  of  the  copy  of  Sir 
Joshua's  portrait  mentioned  in 
It.  The  earlier  letter  of  Mr. 
Robert  RofFe  (59,  Ossulston- 
street,  Camden-town,  12th  Feb. 
182 1)  informs  us:  "At  an  early 
"age  Charles  left  his  parents  in 
** Ireland,  and  after  wandering 
**  about  the  world  for  many  years, 
"settled  at  last  in  one  of  the 
"West  India  Islands,  where  he 
"acquired  a  tolerable  property, 
"which  he  brought  to  England, 
"and  began  spending  faster  than 
"he  got  it.  My  acquaintance 
"with  him  commenced  about 
" twenty- three  years  ago,  upon 
"the  Qccasion  of  his  putting  his 
"son  apprentice  to  the  same 
"master  as  myself.  He  often  in- 
"vited  me  to  his  house  (his 
^*  family  consisted  of  himself,  his 
"wife,  two  daughters,  and  one 
"son,  at  that  time).  I  found  him 
"an  intelligent  man,  but  with 
^'manners  not  at  all  softened  by 
"having  been  a  negro-driver  in 
"the  West  Indies.  He  was  a 
"perfect  Bashaw  in  his  family, 
"and  treated  his  wife,  who  was 
"a  Creole,  according  to  my  feel- 
*'ings  very  uncivilly.    His  eldest 
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"daughter  died  in  about  three 
"years  after  his  settling  in  Lon- 
"don.t|I  attended  her  funeral, 
"and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
"wear  the  appearance  of  sor- 
"row,  from  the  odd  manner  in 
"which  he  affected  it,  and  the 
"remarks  he  made  upon  the 
"parson  not  coming  in  time  to 
"bury  his  dare  child  as  he  called 
"her.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
"he  sold  some  of  his  property 
"in  Somers-town,  and  went  to 
"settle  in  the  South  of  France; 
''but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  a 

hurry,  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
"for  fear  of  being  detained  a 
"prisoner  by  Buonaparte.  In 
"consequence  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
"land  very  poor,  sold  more  of 
"his  property,  and  ultimately 
"died  almost  m  a  state  of  second 
"childhood,  at  a  lodging  in  the 
"same  street  in  which  I  live. 
"His  wife,  with  a  son  he  had  by 
"her  in  England,  went  to  the 
"West  Indies.  His  son  Henry, 
"who  was  my  fellow-apprentice, 
"tried  engraving  for  two  or 
"three  years,  when  he  took  such 
"a  disHke  to  it,  that  his  father 
"shipped  him  off  to  his  native, 
"country.  These  particulars,  I 
"am  aware,  can  derive  no  in- 
"terest  except  from  their  being 
"those  of  the  brother  of  the  im- 
" mortal  Goldsmith,  and  in  that 
"view  I  relate  them.  He  was 
"very  like  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
"Goldsmith  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
"nolds.  He  once  showed  me  a 
"piece  of  original  poetry  by  his 
"brother,    when    he   was   nine 

years  of  age,'' 
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Referring  to  the  Reynolds  por- 
trait, Mr.  Edwin  Roflfe  writes  to 
me  (i6th  June,  1862):  "A  few 
"months  ago,  a  friend,  upon 
"reading  my  father's  note  con- 
*'ceming  Goldsmith,  said,  I  think 
^^  I  know  who  is  now  in  possession  of 
^Uhat  very  portrait  Upon  further 
"conversation  with  him,  it  trans- 
*'pired  that  an  elderly  lady 
"(whom  I  had  previously  met  at 
"my  friend's  table)  was  the  sup- 
"  posed  possessor.  Although  it 
"ultimately  turned  out  that  my 
"friend  was  somewhat  mistaken, 
"yet  the  circumstances  of  the 
**case  were  somewhat  curious. 
"It  appeared  that  during  the 
"time  (Jharles  Goldsmith  resided 
"in  the  Polygon,  this  lady  and 
"her  brother  went  to  reside 
"there;  and  immediately  upon 
"their  removal,  they  went  out 
"for  a  walk  (there  were  beauti- 
"ful  fields  near  at  hand  then), 
"and  upon  returning  were  for  a 
"time  doubtful  of  their  house, 
"until  one  of  them  espied, 
"through  an  open  parlour- win- 
"dow,  the  portrait  of  the  poet 
"hanging  on  the  wall.  *This 
"'must  be  the  house,  there  is 
"  *  the  painting.'  *  But  our  paint- 
"  *  ing  hangs  in  the  back-parlour.' 
"*Well,  but  there  it  is.'  In 
"this  state  of  dilemma,  there 
"was  nothing  left  but  to  knock 
"at  the  door,  which  they  did; 
"and  to  their  surprise,  found 
"themselves  introduced  to  the 
"family  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
"brother,  with  the  very  portrait 
"  (mentioned  by  my  father)  hang- 
**ing  in  the  front-parlour,  while 
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"their  own  copy  of  Sir  Joshua 
^^was  hanging  up  next  door;  but 
"in  the  back-parlour." 

Out  of  all  that  was  proposed, 
then,  for  the  relatives  of  Gold- 
smith, the  general  result  of  what 
was  done  amounted  to  this. 
Goldsmith's  last  surviving  bro- 
ther died  in  London  in  great 
poverty,  scantily  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  the  necessarily 
slow  sale  (for  of  course  all  the 
best  channels  of  circulation  were 
preoccupied)  of  his  share  in  the 
copies  conceded  by  the  book- 
sellers. The  only  daughter  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Henry,  died 
in  Dublin,  even  before  her  share 
was  duly  apportioned  to  her,  in 
distress  and  indigence  yet  more 
extreme.  Her  mother,  Henry's 
widow,  had  meanwhile  been  con- 
tented with  the  very  humble  yet 
at  least  safe  retreat  of  matron  to 
the  Meath  Infirmary.  Her  bro- 
ther, Henry's  only  son,  for 
whom,  twenty  years  earlier,  a 
commission  had  been  obtained, 
had  happily  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  achieve 
a  somewhat  better  fortune. 
Maurice's  widow  was  living  in 
Dublin,  in  extreme  poverty;  so 
was  'Goldsmith's  younger  mar- 
ried sister,  in  Athlone;  a  third 
female  Goldsmith  was  a  peti- 
tioner for  the  most  abiect  em- 
ployments; nor  does  the  elder 
sister,  Mrs.  Hodson  (to  members 
of  whose  family  I  have  referred 
in  my  text,  ante  131)^  appear  to 
have  had  the  power,  whatever 
her  desires  may  have  been,  to 
assist    these    unhappy  women; 
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The  family  left  by  Charles  had 
been  thinned  before  his  death 
by  the  death  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  the  marriage  of  an 
other,  and  the  return  of  his 
eldest  son  to  Jamaica.  Happily 
therefore  there  remained  only 
the  widow  and  her  youngest  son, 
Oliver,  for  whom,  as  Bishop 
Percy  expresses  it,  the  munifi- 
cent trade  "account"  continued 
to  be  kept  open.  She  and  they 
might  thus  freely  subsist,  for  as 
long  as  they  could,. on  the  still 
unsold  remainder  oif  books  as- 
signed to  her  husband;  yet, 
alas!  her  only  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  her  generous  pa- 
trons was  to  take  flight  im- 
mediately with  her  boy  for  Ja- 
maica. The  fate  of  the  married 
daughter  is  also  traceable.  Five 
years  ago  the  New  York  Tribune 
announced:  "In  the  town  of 
"West  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
"resides  an  old  lady  —  blind, 
"crippled,  and  suffering  from  the 
"want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
"She  is  the  niece  of  Oliver  Gold- 
"  smith.  Her  father  was  the 
"brother  of  Oliver,  and  his 
"junior  \yj  ten  years.  He  was 
**  married  in  the  West  Indies  at 
"the   age   of   forty- two.     Mi-s. 


"Hanson  was  his  third  child — 
"  Catherine.  She  was  married  to 
"Mr.  John  T.  Hanson  in  1806." 
Hardly  had  attention  been  thus 
called  to  her,  however,  when  her 
death  followed,  on  the  21st  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  "at 
"  tne  age  of  eighty-one." 

So  fared  all  the  known  mem- 
bers of  this  hapless  family  who 
had  any  claim  to  notice  or  re- 
membrance in  connection  with 
Goldsmith's  memory.  A  few 
sold  and  unsold  shabby  books, 
"in  sheets,"  represent  their  pre- 
tensions and  their  hopes,  and 
all  that  was  done  to  realise  them. 
And  how  meanwhile  had  the 
booksellers  fared?  They  had  at 
once  sold  all  the  impressions  of 
the  collected  works  reserved  for 
themselves,  and  had  afterwards 
issued  two  handsome  editions, 
unencumbered  with  any  such 
unnatural  "interception  of  their 
natural  profits  as  a  charge  for 
the  family  of  the  author.  Who 
can  doubt,  then,  that  throughout 
these  transactions  the  advan- 
tage remained  clearly  with  the 
"trade,"  and  that  their  prudence 
as  shrewd  men  of  business  had 
been  amply  asserted  and  re- 
warded? 
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A 

CATALOGUE* 

OF 

THE  HOUSHOLD  FURNITURE, 

WITH  THJB 

S^thct  €olUciijm  of  SUtnttf  €yxmm  xai^  il^sltm&le  %otfhf 

nr 

Enolisb,  Latik,  GbebE)  Fbbkch,  Italuk,  and  other  Lahouages, 

late  the  ldkabt  of 

Dr.  goldsmith,  Deceased. 

WHICH 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR, 

^tU  ht  SoUr  bs  ^ndum,  bg 

MR.  GOOD, 

At  his  Gbbat  Room,  No.  121,  Fleoft  Street, 
On  TuESDAT  the  12th  of  July,  1774,  at  Twelve  o'Clock. 


To  be  viewed  on  Monday,  and  till  the  Time  of  Sale,  when  Catalogues  may  be 
had  as  above. 

1st,  The  highest  Bidder  to  be  the  Buyer,  and  if  any  Dispute  arises  between  any 
two  or  more  Bidders,  the  Lot  in  Dispute  to  be  put  up  again,  or  be  decided  by  the 
Majority  of  the  Company. 

HMy,  No  Person  to  advance  less  than  Six-pence ;  above  one  Pound  one  Shilling; 
above  five  Pounds,  two  Shillings  and  Six  pence ;  and  so  in  Proportion. 

Uldly,  The  Buyer  to  give  in  his  Name  and  Place  of  Abode,  (if  required)  and  pay 
five  Shillings  in  the  Pound  as  Earnest  for  each  Xiot. 

LasUy,  The  Goods  to  be  taken  away,  with  all  Faults  at  the  Expence  of  the  Pur* 
chaser,  within  two  Days  after  the  Sale  is  ended,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Purchase* 
money  to  be  paid  on  the  Delivery ;  otherwise  the  Lots  to  be  re-sold ,  and  what 
Deficiency  may  arise  with  the  Charges,  to  be  made  good  by  the  first  Purchaser. 


*  This  is  an  exact  reprint ,  throughout ,  from  the  original  catalogue  in  the  posses- 
ion of  Mr.  Murray ,  and  for  its  mistakes  and  misspellings  the  worthy  auctioneer  is 
■olely  responsible,  *-       •«»  ^ 
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CATALOGUE,  &c. 

TUESDAT,  JULT  12,  1774. 


HOUSHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Lot 

1  A  Bath  store,  compass  front,  open 

border,  fender,  shovel,  tongs  and 
poker. 

2  One  blue  morine  festoon  window-cur- 

tain compleat. 
8  A  mahogany  dining-table. 

4  Six  ditto  hollow  seat  chairs ,  covered 

with  blue  morine,  finished  with  a 
double  row  of  brass  nails,  and 
check  cases. 

5  A  Wilton  carpet. 

6  A  sun-shade,  line  and  pulleys,  and  a 

deal  side-board  stained. 

7  A  tea-chest   and   2  mahogany  card- 

racks. 

8  A  four-post  bedstead,    crimson   and 

white  check  furniture. 

9  A  feather-bed,  bolster,  and  2  down 

pillows. 

10  A  check  mattrass. 

11  Three  blankets  and  a  counterpane. 

12  Three  blue  morine  vrindow-curtains 

compleat. 

13  Two  oval  glasses,  gilt  frames. 

14  Two  ditto  two-light  girandoles. 

15  A  very  large  dressing-glass,  mahogany 

frame.     '  • 

16  A  three-plate  bordered  ehlmney-glass, 

gilt  fame. 


Lot 

17  A  large  Wilton  carpet. 

18  A  mahogany  sofa  covered  with  blue 

morine ,  finished  with  a  double  row 
of  brass  nails,  and  a  check  case. 

19  Eight  ditto  chairs  and  check  cases. 

20  Two  mahogany  compass    front  card 

tables,  lined. 

21  A  ditto  Pembroke  table. 

22  A  stove,  brass  fender,  shovel,  tongs 

and  poker. 

23  A  stained  matted  chair,  and  a  wain-, 
scot  table. 

24  Two  telescopes. 

25  A  steel  hilted  sword,  inlaid  with  gold, 

and  a  black  hilted  ditto. 

26  Eleven  blue  and  white  octagon  dishes, 

18  ditto   plates  and  an  enamalled 
bowl. 

27  A  teapot,  5  cofi'ee  cups,  sugar  bason 

and  cover,  4  saucers,  and  6  cups. 

28  Two  quart  decanters    and   stoppers, 

1  plain  ditto ,  11  glasses  and  1  wine 
and  water  glass. 

29  A  pair  of  bellows,  a  brush,  a  footman, 

a   copper   tea    kettle   and   a   coal 
scuttle. 

30  Two  pair  of  plated  candlesticks. 

31  A  mahogany  tea-board,  a  fret  b<u^ 

dered  ditto,  a  large  round  JapannM 
ditto,  and  2  waiters. 

32  The  Tragic  Mose,  in  a  gold  f^ame. 


BOOKS. 


folios. 

Lot 
1  Hardnini  Opera,  Amst  1709.    Plinii 
Hist.  Naturalis.    Franc/.  1582. 

•  2  Kercherl  Latium ,  Amst  1671.  Hist. 
Rom.  Scriptores.  Gen.  1653.  Hugoni 
Militia  Equestri  Antto.  1630. 

3  Gesnerus  de  Quadrupedibus ,  cum  fig. 

1651.  Baconi  Opera,  Franc.  1665. 
Blount  Gensura  Authorum,  Lond. 
1690. 

4  Photli  EpistolflB,  Lond.  1651.    Thuani 


Lot 

Hisf.  sul  temporis,  4  torn.    Franc* 

1625. 
*4  Buchanani  Opera,  2  torn.  Edinb.  1715. 

5  Rowe*8  Lucan,  1718.     Jure  Divine, 

1706.  Prior's  Poems,  1718.  DuBartas. 

6  Ghaucer's  Works,  1602. 

7  Davenant's  Works,  1673,  and  2  more. 

8  Camoen^s  Luciad ,  by  Fanshaw ,  1655. 

Cowley's  Works,   1674.     Skelton's 
Don  Quixote. 
*8  Wood's  AthensB  Oxoniensis,  1691. 

9  Heylyn's  Cosmography,  1703.  Enolles's 

Hist,  of  the  Turks,  1638.: 
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Lot 

10  Raleigh's  Hiat.  of  the  World,  1614. 

11  Breval'a  Travels,   1738.    Horrebow's 

Hist,  of  Iceland ,  1758.  Ludolphus's 
Hist,  of  Ethiopia. 

12  Pietro  della  VaUe's  Travels  1665.    Sir 

J.  Chardin's  Travels,  1686.  Herbert's 
Travels,  1638. 

13  Ambassador's  Voyages  and  Travels, 

1662.  Sandys's  Travels,  1637.  Life 
of  Johu  de  Castro,  l(i64.  Tavemer's 
Travels,  1684. 

14  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philosophers, 

1701. 

15  Bolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  com- 

merce, 1761. 

16  Grokor's    Dictionary    of    Arts     and 

Sciences,  3  vols.    1768. 

17  Stephani  Thesaurus,  Ling.  Lat.  2  torn. 

Par.  1543. 

18  Pabri  Thesaurus,  Ltps.  1726. 

19  Calipini  Dictionarium ,    2  torn.    Bos. 

Scapula  Lexicon,  Gen.  1619.  Photii 
Bibliotheca.  Rothom.  1653. 

20  Aldrovandus  de  Quadrupedibus ,    de 

Piscibus  &  Ornithologia,  3  torn. 
Bonon.  1619,  &c. 

21  Oeuvres  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  2  torn. 

1656.  Oeuvres  du  P.  le  Moyne.  1671. 

22  Dictionaire    de  Commerce,    par  Sa- 

vary,  3  tom.  Par.  1723. 

23  Aristotelis  Opera,  4  tom.  Par.  1639. 

24  Xenophontis  Opera  Gr.  H.  Stephani. 

Qen.  1581.  Diogines  Laertius.  Loud. 
1664. 

25  Kappii  Bibliotheca,  Amat  1744. 
tt  Bushworth's  Collections ,  3  vol.    Ma- 

chiavel's  Works,  1675. 

27  Hill's  Natural  History  of  Fossils.  1748. 

28  l^erentii  ComoedisB,  Lat.  &  Ital.  cuut. 

fig.  Horn.  1767. 

29  Historla  da  Angeloni,  Rom.  1641. 

30  Histoire  Bomaine,  Paris  1625. 


Lot 


QUABTOS. 


1  Fenton's  Poems.    Williams's  Poems. 

Seym's  Poems.  The  Secretes  of  Maister 
Alexis  1580,  and  9  more.  Literary 
Journals,  &c. 

2  Acta  Lipsiensa,  7  tom.  1736,  &c. 

3  Oeuvres  de  Voiture,  Par.  1650.    His- 

toire de  Turcs,  Pieces  Curieuses, 
1644. 
♦3  Histoire  de  Poissons  par  Gouan,  1770, 
and  7  more. 

4  Chefs  d'Oeuvres  de  Marmontel.    Par. 

1773.  Histoire  de  Ciceron,  2  tom.  ib. 
1746. 


Lot 

5  Poifendorf  droit  de  U  Katnrei  2  tom* 

Oeuvres  de  Boileaa. 

6  Hist,  de  Blois.    Toumefort^s  Voyage 

du  Levant.  Am^.  1718.  Toomefort's 
Herbaria.  Par.  S  vol.  1719,  and  5 
more. 

7  Bonda  Carmina  ex  Lap.  Antiq.  1751. 

Casanbon's  de  Bebns  Sacris,  1654. 
Institut.  Univers.  Philosoph.  2  tom. 
Donati  Boma  Vetus  a  Becens,  1695, 
and  11  more. 

8  Miscellanea  Grsecomm  aliquot  Script. 

Carmina  a  Maittaire,  Lond.  1722. 
Bohadsch  de  Animal.  Marinis,  1761. 
Noodt  Opera  Omnia,  1713. 

9  Bosini  Antiq.  Bom.  1663.    Wolfii  Ele- 

ment. Matheseos,  2  tom.  1717,  and 
5  more. 

10  Miscellanea  Curiosa  Medico.  Physica, 

19  tom.  JAps.  1670,  &c.  Orlando 
Furioso  di  Ariosto.     Yen.  1564. 

11  DavilaHist.  dtFrancia,   1642.    L*Er- 

coma  del  Sig.  Biondi,  1624. 

12  Philosophical    Transactions,    3   vol. 

The  same  abridged,  by  Lowthorp 
and  Jones  5  vol. 

13  Gibber's  Apology  and  Considerations 

on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  1740,  &c 

14  Astruc  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  1754. 

Owen  on  Serpents,  1742. 

15  Bevolutions  d'Espagne  par  le  P.  d^Or- 

leans,  3  tom.  1734. 

16  Statii  Opera,  2  tom.    Pttr.  1618.   Ennfi 

Fragmenta,  Nap.  1590.  Salmasi 
Epistolffi,  L.  Bat.  1656. 

17  Bulwer's  Artificial  Changling,    1658. 

Verstigan's  Antiquities,  1684.  Hart* 
lib's  Legacie,  1651.  Sir  K.  Digby 
on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  1645. 

18  Histoire   des  Insectes   par  de  Geer, 

2  tom.    Stock.  1771. 

19  Dictionaire  Baisonne  &  Univers.  des 

Animaux,  4  tom.    Par.  1759. 

20  Leland's  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 

1761. 

21  Wharton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 

1774. 

22  Killarney,  a  Poem,  by  Leslie,  Duh. 

1772.  Chambers's  Oriental  Garden- 
ing, 1772. 

23  La  Jartiere,  a  French  Poem,  in  M.S.  8. 

dedicated  to  the  King,  elegantly 
bound. 

24  Terentius,  Horatius,  Virgilins,  Catul- 

lus, Tibullus  &  Propertius,  4  torn* 
Cant.  1701. 
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Lot 

26  Lncretius,  Lmd.  1712. 
26  Encyclopedie  on  Dictionare  Univen. 
Raisonne,  25  torn.  1770. 

OCTAVOS,  TWELVES,  &c. 

Lot 

1  Voyages  to  Bengal  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Three  odd  volumes  of  Plays. 
Epistles  of  Aristfenetus  and  4  more. 

2  Collier  on  Trade.    Chapman  on  Edu- 

cation. Travels  to  Arabia.  Henry 
and  Frances,  3  and  4  vol.  Van- 
burgh*s  Plays,  and  4  more. 

8  Brookes  Natural  History,  5  and  6  vol. 

The  Idler  vol.  1;  Scot's  Epigrams. 
Pac  on  the  Roman  Poets,  and  4  more. 
4  Bons  Mots  de  Santenil.  Lettres  de 
Montesquieu.  Dictionaire  Gentil- 
homme.  Four  odd  vols,  of  Cor- 
neille's  Plays,  and  7  more  French 
books. 

6  French   Plays    by   Avis.      Ditto    bv 

Grange.  Ditto  by  Champm^le. 
Theatre  de  la  Foire.  Ditto  by  Fa- 
vart,  and  5  more. 
j&  Analecta  Medii;  Aevias  Specimen 
Lfteratur  Florentinse,  2  vols,  and 
6  more. 

7  Voyage  par  Winckleman.  Passetemps 

Poetique.    Fanny  Palmer,  2  parts. 
Scaroon  Roman  Comique,  2  tom. 
and  10  more. 
£  Ouvres  de  Balzac.    Theatre  Espagnol, 

2  tom.    Theatre  de  la  Chauss^e,  and 

3  more. 

9  La  Fabricia  fiibliotheca,  3  tom.  Theo- 

phrastus.    Martial,  and  15  more. 

10  Ouvres  D'ancourt,  7  tom.  tte  ist  want- 

ing. Ouvres  de  Bruey's ,  1st  3d  4th 
and  5th  tom.  Theatre  de  la  Hay e, 
1st  2d  4th  and  5th  tom. 

11  Histoire  de  L'Academie  Royale,  15 

tom.  the  11th  wanting. 

12  Theatre  Italien  De  Gherardi,  Stem. 

1st  wanting,  and  8  others. 

13  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth- and 

Animated  Nature,  8  vol.  imperfect, 
and  2  vol.  of  curious  pamphlets. 

14  D'Foe's  Works,  2  tom.    South's  Ser- 

mons, 4  vol.  Collier's  Essays,  4  vol. 
in  3. 

15  Tindal's  Continuation,  25th  27th  and 

28th  vol.  Milton's  History  of  Eng- 
land. 

16  Hudibras,  and  12  more. 

17  Spectator,  8  vol.    1729. 

18  lUture  Displayed,  7  vol.  1757. 
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19  Lettre  del  Annibal  Caro,  6  vol. 

20  Dryden's  Virgil,  3  vol.  1763. 

21  Fielding's  Works,  12  vol.  1766. 

22  Bysshe's  Art  of  Poetry,  2  vol.  and 

Hoole's  Metastatic,  2  vol. 

23  World,   4  vol.  and  Bysshe's  Art  of 

Poetry,  2  vol. 

24  Connoisseur,  4  vol. 

25  Young's  Works,  4  vol.  1762. 

26  Gay's  Poems,  2  vol.  1767.     Hoole't 

Metastasio,  2  vol.  1767. 

27  Hawkins's    Origin     of    the    English 

Drama,  3  vol.  1773. 

28  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,    3  vol. 
-   Dublin,  IIQQ. 

29  Clbber's  Works,  5  vol.  1760. 

30  Bell's  Travels,  2  vols.  1764.    Senti- 

mental  Journey    through   Greece, 

3  vol.  1772. 

31  Pope's  Homer,   2  vol.     Edinh.  1767. 

Gray's  Poems,  2  vol.  1767.  Cele- 
brated Authors,  2  vol.  1750.  Wal- 
ler's Poems,  17S8. 

32  Hughes's  Spencer,  6  vol.  1750. 

33  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  5  vol. 

1753. 

34  Amenites     Litteraires     and    Recueil 

d' Anecdotes,  2  tom.  1773. 

35  Recherches   Philosophiques,    2   tom. 

1773.  Histoire  du  Fanatisme,  2  tom. 
1737. 

36  Oeuvres  de  Boissy,  8  tom.  1768. 

37  Histoire  de  Siam,  2  tom.  1771.  Voyage 

Litteraire  de  la  Grece ,  2  tom.  1771. 
Voyage     d'ltalie,     2     tom.     17791 « 
Oeuvres  de  Rousseau,  4  tom.  1734. 

38  Dictionaire  Literaire,  3  tom.    Liege, 

1768.  Dictionaire  Veterinaire  &  des 
Animaux  Domestiques,  2  tom.  Par. 
1770. 

39  Dictionaire    Critique   Pittoresque   & 

Sentencieux,  3  tom.  tar,  1768.  Dic- 
tionaire d' Anecdotes,  2  tom.    Par, 

1769.  Dictionaire  Abrege  d^Anti- 
quites,  Par,  1773. 

40  Commedia  dl  Dante,  3  tom.  Ym,  1751. 

41  Rime  de  Chiabrera,  3  tom.  Rom.  1718. 

42  Parrhasiana,  2  tom.  Ducatiana,  2  Tom. 

Naudieana  &  Patiniana,  1703. 

43  Oeuvres  de  Gresset ,  2  tom.    Oeuvres 

de  Saintfoix,  2  tom. 

44  Fables  Choisies  de  Fontaine,  5  tom. 

45  Lecons  de  Physique  parMollet,  2  tom. 

Entretiens  Physiques  par  Regnault, 

4  tom. 

46  Memoires  de  Retz,  4  tom.    Bossuet 

Histoire  Universelle,  2  tom. 
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47  Tite-Live,  8  torn.    Amst.  1700. 

48  Oeavres  da  Fresny,  3  torn.    Oenvres 

de  Orange.  Chancel,  3  torn.  Re- 
flexion sur  la  Poesie,  &c.  2  torn. 
1719.  Oeavrea  de  PatrOf  2  torn.  Le 
Passe-TemsAgreable.  ContesD^Ou- 
yUIe,  2  torn.  1703. 

49  Dictionaire  de  Litteraire,  8  vol.  1770. 

Yertot  Revolutions  de  Romaine,  3 
torn.  1752. 

50  Theatre  Francois,  11  torn.  12th  want- 

ing, Par.  1737. 

51  Nouveau  Theatre  Francois,   12  torn. 

Utrecht  1785. 
62  Oenvres  de  Saint  Real,  8  torn.    Par. 
1757. 

53  Oenyres   de  Regnard,   4  torn.    1758. 

Oenvres  de  Pavilion,  2  torn.  1750. 

54  Recueil  des  Poetes  Francois,  6  torn. 

Par.  1752. 

55  Oenvres  de  Destonches,  7  torn.  1745. 

56  Helvetins    de  L'homme   de  Facultes 

Intellectaalles  &  de  Edncaction,  2 

torn.    Lond.  1773. 
67  Oenvres  de  Voltaire,  19  odd  vol. 
88  Oenvres  de  Fontenelle,  10  odd  vol. 

59  Gemsalemme  di  Tasso,  2  torn.   Nimes, 

1764. 

60  Poeta  Spagnnola,   Ven.  1757.    Gram- 

matica  Spagniola  &  Italiana,  1648. 

61  Don  Quixote,  Spanish,  Bruss.  1607. 

62  Therese  Philosophe.  Meursus.  Biblio- 

theque  d^Aretin. 
J^  La  Pncelle.    Le  Orelot.    La  Nnit  & 
Le  Moment. 

64  Histoire  des  Empereurs  par  Grevier, 

11  torn.    Ainst.  1750. 

65  Goedartij     Hist.     Nat.    Insectorum, 

Mediob. 

66  Prudentius,  Col.  1701.  Sophoclis  Frag. 

2  torn.  Qlasg.  1745.  Virgil  Maa- 
vic^j,  Amst.  1730.    Salustius,  Edinb. 

67  Selecta  Poemata   Italomm,    2   torn. 

1740.  Petronius  Arbiter,  1677.  Pomp. 
Mela.  1743.    Claudianus,  Ehs.  1650. 

68  Ovidy  Opera,  3tom.  Par.  1762.  ,Vir- 

gUij  Opera,  2  torn.  Par.  1767. 

69  Horatij  Opera,  Par.  1763.    Juvenalis 

&  Persii  Satira,  ib.  1754.  JSsopi 
Fabulffi,  ib.  1769. 

70  Martialis  Epigram.  2  torn.  Par.  1754. 

Plauti  ComoediA,  3  torn.  t6. 1759. 

71  Taciti  Opera,  3  torn.  Par.  1760.    Vel. 

PaterculuB,  ib.  1754. 

72  J.  Caeaftrls  Oomment.  2  torn.  Par.  1755. 
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Q.  Curtius,  ib.  1757.  Fliaii  EpistoliB, 
ib.  1769. 

73  Thncydidis,  Gr.  &  Lat  8  torn.  Olaag. 

1769. 

74  Ciceronis  Opera,  19  torn.  ib.  1749. 

75  A  Collection  of  Tracts,   blade  Utiett 

3  vol. 

76  Histoire  Philosophique  &  Politique ,  6 

torn.  1773. 

77  Voyage  a  L'Isle  de  France,  a  Tlsle  do 

Bourbon,  2  tom.  1773. 

78  Les  Efforts  de  la  Liberte  &  du  Pa- 

triotisme,  3  toii^  1772.  Constitation 
de  L'Angleterre,  1772.  Congres 
Politique,  1772. 

79  Le  Deserteur  par  Mercier,  1770.   Le 

Fabricant  de  Londres,  1771.  Gas- 
ton k  Baiard  par  Belloy,  1770.  Le 
Temple  de  Guide,  and  3  more. 

80  Fermin's   Histoire   Katorelle    de   la 

HoUande  Equinoxiale,  Amst.  1765. 
Questions  sur  L'Encyclopedie,  2 
tom,  1771.  L'An  Deux  Mille  Quatre 
Cent.  Quarante,  1772. 

81  La  Palingenesie  Philosop 

1769.     Coup    d^(EU    d 
theque,  very  curious. 

82  Musas  Anglican.  2  tom.  1699.    Vida 

Poemata,  2  tom.  1732. 

83  Apparatus  Litterarius.   3  tom.    Apu- 

lelus,  8  tom. 

84  SenecaB  Opera,  2  tom.  1590.    Homeri 

Hias.  Andron.  Rhodius.  Pan^^y* 
ricsB.    Aristophanis,  and  one  more. 

85  Lucretius,  2  tom.  1743. 

86  Euripidis,  2  tora^.  Cant.  1726.   Juyenal 

and  Persii  Satyne,  Amst.  1684. 

87  MunicU  Vtlicis ,  1709.    Isocratis ,  1789. 

Aureli  Victeris ,  1670.  Dionysii  Or- 
bfs  Descrlptio,  1688,  and  2  more. 

88  iEliani  Var  HistorisD,  8  tom.    Amst. 

1670.  Appiani  Hist.  2  tom.  ib.  1770, 
Historia  Augusta  Scriptores,  166L 
Alexand.  ab.  Alexandre.    Pair.  1549. 

89  Montesquieu  on  the  Roman  Empire, 

•1769.  Dnten's  Enquiry,  1769.  Der- 
ham's  Physico  Theology,  1768. 

90  Stanyan's   Grecian    History,    2  voL 

1766.  History  of  Friar  Gerund, 
2  vol.  1772.  Preind*8  Histoiy  of 
Physic,  2  vol.  Berkenhont*s  Out- 
lines of  Nat.  Hist.  1769.  Walton 
and  Cotton's  Angler,  1766. 

91  Milton's. Works,  2  vol.    1706.    Odes, 

Elegies,  Ballads,  &cbyBalL  JHMm. 
Translations  firom  the  Asiatick  Lan- 
guage.   Oxf.  1772,  and  one  more. 
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98  Ecliard^s  Roman  History,  5  vol.  and 
2  more. 

93  ItaUa  Liberata,  1729.    Dictionaire  de 

Commerce,  1769.    Satires  de  Juve- 
nal, 1770,  and  1  more. 

94  Penant^s    Synopsis    of    Quadmpeds, 

Chf!st  1771. 

95  Bossu's  Travels,  2  vol.  1771.    UUoa's 

Voyage",  2  vol.  1760.    Hist,  of  the 
East  Indies,  2  vol.  1757. 

96  De  Bure  Bibliographia  Instructione, 

9  torn. 
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97  Jones  Perseos  Aai&ticse. 

98  Sir  William  Temple's  Work,  4  vol. 

99  Dictionnaire  Typographique,  2  torn, 

100  Linnasi  Systema  Naturae,  3  tom. 

101  De  Fauna  Suecica,  1  tom. 

102  De  Amenitates  Academics,  7  vol. 

103  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  8vo.  7  vol. 

104  Oeuvres  Diderot,  5  vol. 

105  Rapin's  History  of  England,  21  vol. 

106  Orlando    Furioso,    by    Baskerville, 

very  fine  Plates,  5  vol. 
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Arinoton,  Mrs.,  refuses  to  play  Miss 
Hardcastle,  n.260;  great  favourite  with 
the  Literary  Club,  ib,  n. 

Abridgment ,  art  of,  described  by  Gold- 
smith, u.  815,  216  n. 

Academies,  their  nature  and  their  in- 
fluence, n.l87,  188;  Reynolds  and  East- 
lake  on  their  non-Aca4emical  merits, 
f  6.  n,  189  n. 

Academy,  Royal,  its  formation,  n.  97; 
Reynolds  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent, ib ;  chief  movers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society,  ib,  n ;  Johnson  ap- 
pointed first  Professor  of  Ancient  Li- 
terature, ib;  Goldsmith  first  Professor 
of  History,  ib ;  its  first  annual  dinner, 
187;  incidents  at  subsequent  dinners, 
ib,  n;  Reynolds^s  Discourses,  188  n; 
conversation  betwe«i  Walpole  and 
Goldsmith  on  the  subject  of  Chatter- 
ton,  189. 

Act  of  Union,  English  copyright  "not  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  till,  i.  98;  its  effects, 
ib. 

Actor,  his  peculiar  claims  and  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  him,  i.  166;  com- 
parison with  authors  and  painters,  their 
relative  doings  and  shortcomings,  167. 

Addison,  i.  66 ;  the  difference  between  his 
conversation  and  his  writings ,  ii.  60  n ; 
advice  as  to  laughter,  135;  a  poor  talker, 
146 ;  yet  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
ib,  n ;  and  see  294  n. 

Agreements,  booksellers*,  Dodsley*s  with 
Goldsmith,  i.  256  n;  Milton's  for  Para- 
dise Lost,  ib;  Dry  den's  for  the  Fables,  ib; 
old  Gardener's  with  Smart,  290;  Da- 
vies's,  H.  41,  116  w,  170;  Griffin's,  115, 
237. 

Akenside,  Mark,  sneered  at  by  Walpole, 
and  slighted  by  Gray,  i.  86;  influence 
of  Spenser  on  his  poetry,  127. 


Albinus,  professor  at  Leyden,  i.  39. 

Ale-house  wager,  anecdote  by  Goldsmith, 
n.  81  n. 

Almack's,  gambling  at,  in  Goldsmith's 
day,  n.  197. 

Alps,  the.  Goldsmith  eats  a  savoniy 
dinner  on  the  top  of,  i.  50,  279  n. 

Andersen,  Hans,  estimate  of  actors,  n.26; 
fables  for  children,  remarks  on  his, 
147  n. 

Animated  Nature,  quoted  for  anecdotes, 
characteristics,  or  traits  of  penonal 
feeling  and  interest,  i.  27  n,  46,  49  m.  50 
52,  217  n,  257 ;  n.  67,  90  n,  94  n,  157  m« 
163,  169  n,  203-205,  234-237,  283,  284, 
292,  301;  Johnson's  anticipations  re- 
specting, 115;  first  agreement  for',  ih; 
seeing  sights,  and  collecting  materials, 
201-203;  instances  of  credulity,  204, 
205;  exquisite  natural  painting  in  the 
book,  235;  love  of  nature  and  birds, 
235,  236;  hatred  of  all  crnelty,  ib,  237; 
obligations  to  the  goose,  237;  experi- 
ments in  natural  science,  283 ;  as  to  ab- 
stinence, 284  n;  completion  of  the  task- 
work, 323. 

Annet,  Peter,  his  crusade  against  the 
Bible,  I.  217;  stands  twice  in  the  pil- 
lory, ib;  imprisoned  in  the  King's- 
bench,  ib ;  Goldsmith's  benevolent  visit 
to  him,  ib;  perversity  of  his  temper, 
218  n. 

Anstey,  Christopher,  author  of  the  Bath 
Guide,  II.  17, 18;  Walpole's  estimate  of 
his  merits,  ib,  264;  influence  of  social 
rank  in  the  success  of  his  poem,  18; 
Walpole  anxious  to  know  him  rather 
than  Goldsmith,  186  n. 

Answer  to  the  Critical  Revievf,  i.  129;  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Antiquity,  evil  effects  of  its  form  without 
its  spirit  on  modern  poetry,  i.  87. 

Antwerp,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  44. 

Ardagh,  the  "best  house"  in,  1. 15;  Gold- 
smith's youthftd  adventure  therey  ib. 
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Athelsfan,  a  tragedy  by  Dr.  Brown,  i.  76. 

Athetiamm,  writer  in,  revival  of  impata- 
tions  against  Burke,  u.  207  n. 

Auchiuleck,  Lord  (Boswell's  father),  ap- 
peals to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  check 

.  Jameses  extravagance,  ii.  96  n ;  his  con- 
troversy with  Johnson  on  Oliver  Crom- 
well, 108  n;  his  despair  at  his  son 
Jameses  attachment  to  Johnson,  123. 

Author  and  bookseller,  their  quarrels,  i. 
66f  138,  139;  a  supper,  158;  duty  of  the 
state,  201,  202;  a  contrast,  205. 

Author^s  profession,  the.  Goldsmith 
speaks  out  for  it,  1. 112, 113  n. 

Authors,  question  of  the  rights  of,  1. 134, 
140-146,201;  n.  336-344. 

Autograph,  Goldsmith's,  ii.  34-36,  310. 

Axe-lane,  Goldsmith's  residence  with  the 
beggars  there,  i.  55. 

Axiomata  Pacts,  anecdote  of  Goldsmith 
in,  I.  263  n. 


Bacon,  dedication  to  his  brother  like 
Goldsmith's,  ii.  160.   . 

Ballantyne,  William,  his  MS.  account  of 
the  persons  composing  the  Wednesday 
(Goldsmith's)  club,  ii.  42;  author  of 
MackUnianUy  tb ;  notice  of  Kelly,  43 ;  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  44 ;  account  of  the  epitaph 
on  poor  Ned  Purdon,  45;  anecdote  of 
Goldsmith  at  "a  cheerful  little  hop," 
80. 

Ballymahon,  the  scene  of  Goldsmith^s 
schoolboy  holidays,  1. 14 ;  survival  there 
of  anecdotes  of  Goldsmith,  15;  effects 
of  its  scenery  and  society  upon  his 
character,  29,  30. 

Barbarossa,  a  tragedy  by  Dr.  Brown,  1.76; 
what  Gray  thought  of  it,  163  n. 

Barctti,  Signer,  an  early  acquaintance  of 
Johnson's,  ii.  123 ;  ill-temper  and  rough 
manners,  i6;  serviceable  to  Johnso.n  in 
his  Dictiouaiy,  tb;  his  malice  towards 
Goldsmith,  ib ;  kills  a  man  in  a  street 
scuffle,  124;  Johnson's  apology  for  his 
mdeness,  123  »;  examination  before 
Sir  John  Fielding,  124;  exalted  cha- 
racter of  his  bail,  tb ;  witnesses  to  his 
character,  ib,  n ;  recommended  by  John- 
son as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Thrales,  t&;  appointed  foreign  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Academy,  t6;  on 
Junius,  210  n. 

Barlow,  Peter,  copyist  for  Goldsmith,  ii. 
91 ;  his  independent  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, ib;  Goldsmith's  generosity  to 
blm,  (6, 


Barnard,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Derry  and  Bishop 
of  KiUaloe,  associate  of  Goldsmith  in 
the  university,  i.  19;  conversation  in 
the  painting-room  of  Reynolds,  ib ;  de- 
scribes Johnson's  and  Garrick's  entry 
into  London,  ii.  25  n ;  Johnson's  advice 
to  him,  232  »;  retorts  on  Johnson^s 
rudeness  with  a  copy  of  verses,  233; 
reply  to  Goldsmith's  and  Cumberland's 
epitaphs,  319;  apology  for  his  own 
epitaph,  ib,  n. 

Barnard,  Provost  of  Eton,  does  justice  to 
Johnson's  good  breeding,  n.  232  n. 

Baron,  M.,  French  actor,  his  dictum  on 
the  education  of  actors,  n.  31. 

Barrd,  Col.,  the  mily  objector  to  the  first 
taxation  of  America,  i.  293 ;  his  attack 
on  Parson  Scott  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, II.  179. 

Barrett,  JK^Ir.,  keeper  of  a  boarding-school 
at  Ashford  in  Kent,  friend  of  Johnson 
and  Cave,  translator  of  Ovid's  EfisUes, 

I.  Ill;  reviewed  by  jGoldsmith,  f6. 
Barry,  James,  his  lirst  interview  with 

Hogarth,  i.  228;  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Burkes,  303 ;  Gold- 
smith disputing  with  him,  ii.  247. 

Bath,  Lord,  uncle  to  the  elder  Colman, 
n.  38;  his  enormous  fortune,  »6;  how 
disposed  of,  ib. 

Bayly,  Anselm,  author  of  an  Introduction 
to  Languages,  1. 116 ;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ib. 

Bayly,  Zachary,  Goldsmith  alleged  to 
have  written  his  epitaph,  i.  269  n. 

Beattie,  Essay  on  Wntthy  its  great  success, 

II.  62,  63;  receives  a  pension  of  200^  a- 
year,  63;  a  source  of  discontent  to 
Goldsmith,  ib;  adopted  as  the  anti- 
infidel  philosopher,  304;  becomes  a 
social  idol,  ib ;  Goldsmith's  jealousy  of 
him,  ib;  adhered  to  by  Reynolds,  305; 
receives  the  degree  of  DCL.  at  Oxford, 
ib ;  painted  by  Reynolds  as  triumphing 
over  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  ib; 
his  reply  to  Goldsmith's  attacks,  806; 
why  pensioned  by  the  king,  ib. 

Beatty,  Mr.,  school  friend  of  Goldsmith, 
I.  14 ;  account  of  early  times,  ib ;  sissar- 
associate  of  Goldsmith  in  the  uni- 
versity, 19 ;  relieves  Goldsmith's  neces- 
sities, 20;  interview  with  Goldsmith 
practising  as  physician,  56. 

Beauclerc,  Topham,  i.  213 ;  a  frequenter 
of  Davies's  in  Russell-street,  ib;  his 
view  of  a  humiliating  situation,  t&,  ft ; 
original  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
232;  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Al- 
bans, 842;  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
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Bennet  Laagton  «t  Oxford,  ib\  intro- 
duced to  Joanson  there,  t&;  diversity 
of  character  and  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  friends,  ib;  night-frolic  with 
Johnson,  tft,  n;  Lady  Sydney*8  anger, 
243;  his  propensity  to  satire,  244;  love 
for  his  mother,  t6,  m  ;  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  Johnson,  ib;  exqaisite  ease 
of  his  conversation,  •'&,  245;  his  mali- 
cions  attacks  upon  Goldsmith,  245; 
example  of  his  wit,  ib,  n;  nature  of 
his  woman-friendships,  253;  takes  a 
countess  to  Johnson's  chambers,  254; 
instance  of  his  witticism,  SOO;  present 
at  a  strange  scene  in  Goldsmith*s  cham- 
bers, n.  105,  106;  marriage  with  Lady 
Di  Spencer,  108;  rejoins  the  club,  ib; 
dinner-talk  at  his  house,  114;  anecdote 
of  Goldsmith,  147 ;  Johnson's  affection 
for  him,  297 ;  his  enjoyment  of  the  ale- 
house in  Gerrard-street,  805  n ;  his  ac- 
count of  Goldsmith  to  Lord  Gharle- 
mont,  312,  314;  Walpole  at  his  house, 
812;  Goldsmith  plays  Mufti  with  Gar- 
rick  there,  313. 

B«e,  the,  quoted  for  its  author's  despair 
and  cure,  i.  96;  for  his  admiration  of 
Dryden,  112  n;  established  by  Wilkie, 
152;  Goldsmith,  editor,  ib;  first  num- 
ber, ib,  153;  excellence  of  its  stage 
criticism,  153-155;  its  indifferent  suc- 
cess, 155 ;  second  number,  ib ;  essay  on 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  ib ;  third  number,  ib ; 
essay  on  the  Use  of  Language^  ib ;  germ 
of  Talleyrand's  celebrated  mot,  ib; 
fourth  number,  156j4L57;  struggles  till 
the  eighth  number  and  dies,  116;  issued 
as  a  half-crown  volume,  183;  reviewed 
by  Kenrick,  ib. 

Beggars'  Opera,  the,  i.  200  n. 

Beggar's  Petition,  the,  l  159  n. 

Behn,  Mrs.,  anecdote  of,  n.  2,  3  n. 

Beighton,  Rev.  Mr.,  Garrick's  "worthy 
parson,"  i.  298  n;  description  of  his 
character,  ib;  promoted  by  Garrick's 
interest  with  Chancellor  Camden,  299  n. 

Benchers  of  the  Temple  erect  a  tablet  to 
Goldsmith  in  the  church,  u.  334,  335; 
its  fate,  335. 

Benevolence  and  sensibility  contrasted, 
1.21. 

Bensley,  Mr.,  ponderous  delivery  of  John- 
son's prologue  to  the  Oood-NatHredMan^ 
u,  73;  acts  Honey  wood,  78  n. 

Bentham,  anticipated  by  Goldsmith,  i. 
210. 

Best,  Mr.  (Personal  and  Literarjf  Memo^ 

'  riah),  anecdote  of  Axe-lane,  i.  55  n ; 

description  of  Bennet  Lafigton,   343, 


244  n;  of  Johnson^s  roll  down  hill, 
270. 

Betty's,  the  fruiterer  inSt.  James's-etreet, 
I.  218;  frequented  by  Goorge  Selwyn, 
Lord  March,  and  Lord  Oariisle,  ib. 

Bickerstaff,  Mr.,  throws  up  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Marines,  n.  69;  turns  thea- 
trical writer  for  bread,  ib;  author  of 
Love  in  a  Tillage,  ib;  offers  his  opera  of 
Lumel  and  Clarissa  to  Colman,  ib;  ob- 
jects to  the  interference  of  the  Oood' 
Natured  Man  with  his  opera,  ib;  his  in- 
famous end,  103;  the  annoyance  it 
entailed  upon  Garrick,  t6;  Johnsim'i 
noble  remark,  104  n. 

Bishop,  Mr.  Samuel,  anecdote  of  Gold- 
smith while  at  Peckham,  i.  63,  64; 
meets  him  at  an  apple-stall  in  London, 
64. 

Black,  Professor,  favourable  reminis- 
cences of  Goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,!.  35. 

Blackstone,  Judge,  writing  fourth  volume 
of  his  Commentaries,  n.  79 ;  disturbed  by 
the  social  noises  in  Goldsmith's  cham- 
bers, ib. 

Blainville's  (De)  Traveis,  a  voucher  for  the 
booksellers,  i.  287. 

Bloomsbury  Gang,  the,  i.  392 ;  their  poli- 
tical  blunders,  f*6;  gave  occasion  for 
the  rebellion  in  America,  ib;  their 
downfall,  293. 

Boadicea,  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Glover,  1.  76. 

Boilean,  supplies  Goldsmith  with  hint  for 
his  Haunch  of  Venison,  n.  178;  hinueU 
borrowed  from  Horace,  rfft,  ft. 

Bolt-couri,  I.  252,  254  tt. 

Bonstetten,  Gray's  friend,  notice  of,  n. 
108  n. 

Bookseller  and  author,  their  quarrels,  i. 
66,  138,  139;  great  days  for  the  trade, 
147;  the  last  great  undertaking  of  the 
tride,  n.  324  h  ;  their  shrewdness  and 
shabbiness  after  Goldsmith's  death,  344< 
352. 

Booth's  treatment  of  the  writers  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  1. 163 ;  compared 
with  Garrick's,  ib. 

Boswell,  James,  attends  Sheridan*8  lee* 
tures  in  Edinburgh,  i.  221 ;  his  admira- 
tion of  the  lexicographer,  ib;  dinners 
at  Davies's,  ib;  imitating  the  cow,  iH; 
character  of  the  fhture  biographer, 
223 ;  introduction  to  Johnson  at  Tom 
Davies's,  248;  first  attempts  at  ingra- 
tiating himsel^tb;  suppers  at  the  Mitre, 
248,  249;  Johnson  declares  his  liking 
for  him,  249;  author  of  Nwmari^,  a 
Tale,  ib;  his  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  16; 
suppers   at  the  Tark*6-head,  ib\  de^ 
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]()Artare  for  Utrecht  to  study  law,  250; 
accompanied  by  Johnson  to  Harwich, 
ib ;  causes  of  his  impatience  of  Gold- 
smith, 861;  probabiUties  of  Goldsmith's 
offence  to  him,  ib ;  astonishment  at  the 
success  of  the  Traveler,  278 ;  attributes 
it  to  conversation  with  Johnson,  279; 
visit  to  Paoli  in  Corsica,  303;  to  Vol- 
taire at  Femey,  ib;  lion-hunting  every- 
where, ib;  brings  Madame  le  Yasseur 
to  England,  308;  visit  to  Johnson,  ib; 
forces  his  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ib ;  appears 
in  imitation  of  Rousseau,  in  a  Oorsican 
dress,  309;  his  suit  of  execution  black, 
315;  acquits  Goldsmith  of  the  charge  of 
envy,  n.  62;  book  about  Corsica,  96; 
:  visits  London,  ib;  follows  Johnson  to 
,  Oxford,  ib ;  dinner-parties  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  ib ;  gives  a  dinner  in  Old 
Bond-street,  123;  the  company  and 
conversation,  ib,  126;  how  his  guests 
treat  him,  127;  a  clue  to  his  reports 
of  Goldsmith,  141  n;  ludicrous  airs  of 
patronage,  145;  instance  of  his  false 
estimate  of  Goldsmith's  nature,  166, 
167;  astonishment  at  Goldsmith's  fame, 
228;  true  cause  of  his  jealousy  of  Gold- 
smith, 229;  pins  himself  to  Johnson's 
skirts  for  the  purpose  of  writing  his 
biography,  ib ;  the  contempt  and  abuse 
he  submitted  to,  ib;  the  triumph  of 
biography  he  achieved,  230 ;  his  pester- 
ing habit,  275;  dines  at  Johnson's,  tb. 
276  n;  a  clubable  man,  287;  elected 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  288  «;  the  draw- 
back on  his  good  qualities,  288 ;  has  fits 
of  stinginess,  t6;  elected  to  the  club, 
289;  his  intermeddling,  295;  secures 
Johnson  for  a  visit  to  the  Hebrides, 
296;  criticism  on  his  biography,  298; 
the  caution  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
read,  ib, 
Bott,  Mr.  Goldsmith's  neighbour  in  the 
Temple,  lends  him  money,  11.  79;  takes 
cottage  in  connection  with  Goldsmith 
in  the  Edgeware-road,  93;  their  mid- 
night pranks  and  perils,  ib. 
Boufflers,  Countess  de,  i.  254;  mistress  of 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  ibt  her  Anglo- 
mania, ib ;  writes  a  tragedy  in  English 
on  a  subject  from  the  Spectator,  ib; 
breakfasts  with  Walpole,  ib;  dines  with 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  ib ;  sups  at  Beau- 
clerc's,  ib;  description  of  her  at  the 
breakfast  at  Strawberry-hill,  t& ;  taken 
by  Beauclerc  to  visit  Johnson,  ib;  de- 
scription of  the  scene  by  Beauclerc ,  ib, 
9oj;aU,  Sir  WflUam,  lOlosion  to,  11. 189  n» 


Boydell,  printseller,  his  health  drunk  at 
the  Royal  Academy  dinner,  n.  187  n. 

Break-neck-steps,  access  to  Green-arbour- 
court,  I.  113;  melancholy  ascent  of 
them,  114;  alluded  to  by  Ward  in  his 
LofMhn  Spy,  ib,  n ;  and  by  Macaulay,  ib, 

Bristow,  Mr.,  printer  of  the  Public  Lecher, 
I.  188;  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Cock-lane  Ghost,  assumed  to  be  Gold- 
smith's ,  206 ;  Mr.  Crossley's  opinion 
(Notes  and  Queries,)  ib,  n. 

Brown,  Dr.,  author  of  Atkelstan  and  Bar" 
barossa,  i.  76. 

Brown,  Tom,  Goldsmith  borrows  from 
his  Laconics,  11. 130  n. 

Browne,  Hawkins,  i.  181;  Johnson  and 
Pope's  opinion  of  him,  to,  n. 

Brussels,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  44. 

Bryan  and  Pereene,  ballad  by  Grainger, 
I.  99;  appearance  in  the  Grand  Magazine, 
ib;  first  appears  in  Percy's Rdiques,  286. 

Bryanton,  Robert,  associate  of  Goldsmith 
in  the  University,  1. 19;  relieves  Gold- 
smith's necessities,  20 ;  affectionate  and 
touching  letter  to,  101-103;  uiother 
letter,  330,  331. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  points  out  resem- 
blance between  the  Traveller  and  a 
poem  of  Blackmore's,  i.  278  n. 

Bnchan,  Lord,  character  of  Boswell,  i. 
309  9t. 

Buffon,  M.  de,  description  of,  i.  303  n; 
Johnson's  admiration  of  him,  ib, 

Bulkley  (Miss  Wilford),  Mrs.,  praises  the 
Oood-Natured  Man,  n.  72;  plays  Miss 
Richland,  ib;  speaks  Goldsmith's  epi- 
logue to  the  Sister,  111;  plays  Miss 
Hardcastle,  262 ;  insists  on  speaking  the 
epilogue,  ib ;  Geoi^e  Steevens's  account 
of  her,  263  n;  not  able  to  sing,  276. 

Bunbury,  H.  W.  (Geoffrey  Gambado),  n. 
112 ;  his  abilities  as  an  artist  and  cari- 
caturist, ib ;  specimen  of  the  latter,  135 ; 
married  to  Miss  Catherine  Horneck, 
219. 

Bunbury,  Mrs.  (Little  Comedy),  invitation 
to  Goldsmith  at  Barton,  n,  219 ;  frolics 
at  Barton,  220,  221;  letter  from  Gold- 
smith to,  222,  223.    See  Hokmeck. 

Burgoyne,  General,  author  of  the  Heiress, 
II.  Ill ;  opinion  of  Strawberry-hill  cri- 
tics, «6,.n;  Home  Tooke's  praise  of  it, 
ib;  characters  stolen  from  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's Sister,  ib. 
Burke ,  Edmund,  recollections  of  Gold- 
smith in  the  University,  1. 18;  opinion 
on  the  status  of  a  man  of  letters,  65, 
66;  his  Sublime  and  Beautiful  criticised 
by  Goldsmith,  79;  pleased  with  hi^ 
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crttfe,  ib;  earliest  eloqnence  displayed 
At  the  Robin  Hood  debating  society, 
fl5;  original  member  of  tlie  Literary 
Club,  262;  pensioned  on  the  Irish  Es- 
tablislimeni  onderthe  obscure  name  of 
*<  William  Birt,**  233;  introduces  his 
fiither-in-law f  Dr.  Nugent,  ib;  rudely 
attael^ed  at  the  club,  237;  considered 
an  Irish  adventurer,  ib ;  introduced  to 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  ib,  n 
writes  for  the  booksellers,  ib;  supplies 
the  historical  portion  of  the  Ammal 
Register,  ib ;  feels  uneasy  as  to  terms  of 
his  pension,  ib ;  throws  up  his  pension, 
238;  apologies  for  his  vehemence  and 
impetuosity,  ib ;  the  club,  the  sole  stage 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers,  i^; 
Johnson^  opinion  of  his  powers  of  con- 
versation, 239 ;  on  imitations  of  John- 
son, 240;  contrast  between  Johnson's 
and  Burke^s  powers,  ib;  first  meeting 
with  Johnson  atGarrick's  dinner-table, 
241 ;  the  mutual  generosity  of  their  wit- 
combats,  ib ;  subjects  of  discussion  with 
them,  ib,  n;  his  conduct  to  beggars, 
252  n;  Hawkinses  calnmny,  294;  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  2!)6;  commence- 
ment of  his  political  life,  ib;  his  first 
letter  addressed  to  David  Garrick,  ib; 
sends  Barry  to  Rome,  303 ;  his  return 
for  the  borough  of  Wendover,  309; 
takes  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  309,  310;  obtains  the  praises  of 
Pitt,  «6 ;  receives  with  Pitt  and  Conway 
the  applauses  of  the  lobby,  ib;  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefisld,  323; 
disowned  by  the  great  families,  ii.  15 ; 
recognised  by  young  Charles  Fox,  ib,  »i ; 
rises  superior  to  the  political  storm,  46; 
exposure  of  the  attack  on  the  East 
India  charter,  47;  his  passionate  ridi- 
cule of  Chatham  and  his  ministry.  48; 
his  personal  satire  of  North,  5rs  51  n ; 
rebuices  his  prot^gd,  Barry,  for  want  of 
temper,  63;  his  happiness  at  his  own 
fireside,  65;  reads  the  comedy  of  the 
Oood-Natured  Man,  68  n;  talked  of  at 
Lord  Holland's  table,  100;  purchases 
the  estate  of  Oregories,  ib ;  his  habit  of 
punning  and  his  puns,  188,  139,  291  v, 
316  n;  of  playing  jokes  upon  Gold- 
smith, 142,  143;  unsparing  vehemence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  149;  admir- 
able remark  on  candour,  ib ;  publishes 
his  Observations,  150;  his  allusions  to 
Juniw  in  the  House,  ib;  criticism  on 
the  De$erted  Village^  152;  farmer  oc- 
cupations at  Beacowfield,  206;  Uberty 


of  the  preas,  the  battle-question  in 
parliament,  i^;  divides  house  twenty- 
tliree  times,  and  carries  the  point 
against  Lord  North,  ib;  attacked  by 
Fox,  Onalow,  and  Mark  ham,  207;  un- 
scrupulous attacks  upon  his  private 
character.  A,  n ;  rciuted,  209  ft ;  attempt 
to  fasten  the  authorship  of  Juntrts  on 
him,  209;  denial  of  the  accusation,  ib; 
inference  to  be  drawn  ftx>m  the  attack 
on  Garrick  in  tiie  letters,  210;  Jotm- 
son  believed  him  to  be  the  author  of 
JwwMS,  ib,  H ;  winces  under  the  charge, 
209  n,  211 ;  works  only  for  a  party,  211; 
detestation  of  the  French  Revolution, 
212;  sketch  of  his  character,  213;  Gold- 
smithes  epitaph  on  him  proplietic  of  his 
future,  213,  214;  return  from  Paris,  241; 
popularity  there,  ib,  9;  blindness  to 
coming  events,  ib;  visit  with  Gold- 
smith to  the  Puppets  in  Panton-street, 
245;  disputing  with  Goldsmith,  247  n; 
his  brogue ,  249 ;  poor  opinion  of  the 
Beggars'  Opera,  259 ;  his  surprise  at  Bos- 
well's  nomination  for  the  club,  287; 
noble  statement  of  his  experience  in 
life,  290;  his  wit  and  talk,  291;  Gold- 
smith's admiration  of  him,  296 ;  a  grave 
pun,  316  It ;  has  the  MS.  of  Retaliatum, 
322,  ib,  n ;  arrangements  for  the  ftaneral 
of  Goldsmith,  331 ;  wishes  his  epitaph 
to  be  English,  333. 

Burke,  Richard,  his  appointment  to  the 
Grenadas,  u.  208  n;  comes  home  and 
goes  out  again,  209  n ;  letter  to  Garrick, 
and  laugh  at  Goldsmith  ,^242;  his  wit 
and  whim,  249,  250;  niched  in  Retaiia- 
Uon,  ib.  n. 

Bui'ke,  William,  retires  from  the  post  of 
Under-Secretary  to  Marshal  Conway, 
n.  15. 

Bumey,  Dr.,  visit  to  Johnson's  garret, 
I.  150;  talk  about  Hawkins,  236;  about 
Smart,  259;  confused  reiteiations  aftw 
Boswell,  320,  321  n;  promises  an  article 
on  Music  to  Goldsmith's  projected  Die* 
Uotwry,  n.  300. 

Bums,  Robert,  his  treatment  by  William 
Pitt,  1. 146. 

Burton,  Dr.,  author  of  Pentcdogia,  1. 116; 
reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Burton's  Anatmnie  of  Mdancholjft  com- 
parison  of  Virgil's  entrance  into  hell, 
as  being  like  entrance  into  literature, 
I.  220  n ;  used  also  by  Johnson,  ib. 

Busy  Body,  the,  established  by  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger,  1. 157 ;  contributed  to  by  Gold* 
smith,  ib. 

Bute,  Marquis  o^  confers  peBsion  apo9 
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Johnson,  i.  211;  terms  of  the  c^ft,  t&; 
incongruotis  company  in  his  pension 
list,  212;  his  regard  for  literature,  ib; 
Goldsmith's  petition  for  a  pension 
neglected,  219  n ;  retires  before  No.  45, 
248;  tampers  secretly  with  ministries, 
II.  12;  obnoxious  to  the  Rockingham 
administration.',  t&;  coming  again  into 
fashion,  50 ;  conduct  to  Gray,  54,  55. 

Butler,  his  fate,  1. 104 ;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, 128;  a  couplet  paraphrased  by 
Goldsmith,  207  ra. 

Byrne,  Thomas,  i.  7 ;  master  of  the  village 
school  at  Lissoy,  ib ;  character  and  ac- 
complishments, Ok 

Byrom,  his  Tont  the  Porter  familiar  to 
Goldsmith,  1. 191  n. 

C. 

Caleb  WiUiamSf  author  of  (Godwin),  per- 
suasion that  Goldsmith  wrote  Ooodff 
Two  Shoes,  i.  262;  an  error,  263  n,  and 
see  188  n. 

Oamden,  Lord,  black-balled  at  the  Lite- 
rary Club,  I.  234;  opposes  Rocking- 
ham on  taxation  of  America,  and  joins 
Chatham,  11.  12,  13;  consents  to  act 
with  the  Grafton  ministry,  50 ;  quits  it, 
100;  his  neglect  of  Goldsmith,  175; 
speech  against  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
280  n;  carries  the  reversal  of  Lord 
Mansfield^s  decree  in  favour  of  authors, 
337. 

Campbell,  Lord,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
reasons  for  Lord  Camden  not  being  of 
the  club,  n.  175  n ;  his  mistake,  ih ;  his 
summary  of  the  claims  on  posterity  of 
Lord  Hardwieke  and  Johnson,  176  n. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  compiles  biography  for 
Percy,  1. 10  n ;  his  Philosophical  Survey 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  quoted,  54,  55  n ; 
afraid  of  the  reviewers,  89;  his  notion 
of  Percy's  dignity,  126,  «;  his  lost 
anecdotes,  11.  346,  347 ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Percy,  347;  his  MS.  anec- 
dotes published  in  Sydney  in  1854,  ib,  n. 
See  alHo  11.  210  ti. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  criticism  on  the  De- 
serted Village,  n.  158. 

Campbell ,  Rev.  Mr.,  master  of  school  at 
Athlone,  1. 13. 

Candide,  its  European  reputation,  1. 185; 
translated  into  French,  ib;  likely  to 
have  been  read  at  L*^s  Delices,  ib. 

Canning,  George,  father  of  the  statesman, 
his  translation  of  the  first  three  books  of 
Cardinal  de'  Polignac^s  Anti-Lucretius, 

,1.88. 


Carlyle,  Alexander,  his  Antobioffraphy, 
I.  74  n,  76  n ;  a  dinner  with  Smollett, 
109,  110  n;  description  of  Shenst^e, 
125  n ;  notice  of  Charles  Townshend, 
n.  13  n;  dines  with  Colonel  Dow  in 
London,  30  n ;  introduced  in  Humphrey 
Clinker,  55  n. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  his  Frederick,  i.  48  n; 
opinion  on  the  organisation  of  litera- 
ture, 1. 141 ;  description  of  the  French 
court  before  the  revolution ,  n.  244 ; 
petition  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  343  n. 

Carnan  (the  elder  Newbenr's  son-in-law), 
held  copyright  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
I.  10, 11  M. 

Carter,  Mrs.,  opinion  as  to  the  authorship 
of  Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,n.Al. 

Catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Goldsmith's 
effects,  n.  356-361. 

Catcott,  George,  n.  164  n,  190  «. 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  1.294;  ''the  best 
of  all  Johns,"  294,  295  n. 

Cavendish,  Sir  Henry,  Notes,  II.120;  sum- 
mary of  the  debates  of  the  time,  ib,  n; 
their  curious  history,  t6 ;  suggestions  as 
to  their  complete  publication,  ib. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  aflfecting  incident 
with  Goldsmith  at  a  whist  party,  u. 
302  n. 

Chambers,  Yinerian  professor,  entertains 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  at  Oxford,  11. 
108;  his  name  in  the  Newcastle  gram- 
mar-school, ib ;  member  of  the  Literary 
Club,  t'&i  goes  as  judge  to  India,  ib. 

Chamier,  secretary  in  the  War-office, 
original  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
I.  233;  introduced  by  Topham  Beau- 
clerc,  ib ;  incredulity  as  to  Goldsmith's 
authorship  of  the  Traveller,  279;  dis^ 
pute  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
opening  line,  ib,  280. 

Chapman,  Dr.,  of  Sudbury,  saves  Eduin 
and  Angelina  from  the  fire,  I.  286  n. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  his  character  of  Beau- 
dere,  i.  245  n ;  Beauclerc's  threat  of  a 
visit  of  the  club  to  him,  11.  221;  elected 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  286; 
thought  Boswell's  depreciation  of  Gold- 
smith absurd,  288. 

Charles  X.,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  his 
chief  consolation  in  exile,  i.  824. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  appealed  to  by  the  king, 
n.  11 ;  becomes  prime  minister,  11, 12 ; 
confusion  and  collision  of  pai*ties,  13 1 
his  prodigy  of  a  cabinet,  14;  state  and 
condition  of  his  ministry,  48 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  his  colleagues,  ib ;  humiliation 
of  the  king,  »'&;  resignation  of  his 
ministry,  50^  oonsenta  to  act  with  tho 
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Grafton  miuisiry,  *&;  rouses  from  his 
ajpathj,  99 :  sees  the  impending  triumphs 
or  democracy,  100;  ceases  his  feud  with 
the  Grenrilles  and  Rockinghams,  150 ; 
assaults  and  overthrows  the  Grafton 
ministry,  ib;  opinion  as  to  an  author 
haying  a  right  to  his  own  work,  338. 

Cliatterton,  his  opinion  on  the  arts  of 
booksellers,  xi.  168;  liis  unhappy  his- 
tory, 163-165;  subject  qt  dispute  with 
Goldsmitti,  Percy,  and  Walpole,  189- 
191 ;  Johnson^s  opinion  of  liim,  189  n ; 
Widpole's  remorse  in  connection  with 
him,  190;  his  MS.  of  Rowley,  191  ft. 

Chuilieu,  Abb^  de,  lines  resembling 
famous  ones  by  Goldsmith,  n.  87. 

Cherokee  kings,  the,  Goldsmith*s  visit  to, 
I.  217,  i6,  n. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  black-balled  at  the 
Literary  Club,  i.  234. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  tells  Hume  that  he 
thinks  Wilkie  a  great  poet,  i,  78 ;  Dun- 
kins's  Epistle  to,  129;  Johnson's  letter 
to,  149;  Garrick  dines  with,  181;  sup- 
posed to  be  author  of  Goldsmith's  Jit^- 
tory  of  England,  227;  Hawkins  thinks 
him  "a  bear,"  237  n. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  of  Bath,  his  maxim  with 
respect  to  poets,  i.  256. 

Cholmondeley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  Peg  Wof- 
flbigton's  sister,  i.  282 ;  her  warning  to 
Johnson  against  political  spies,  n.  214 ; 
ffets  possession  of  a  MS.  copy  of  RetaUa- 
U<yn,  412,  ih,  n. 

ChurchiU,  the  Sasdad,  the  hit  it  made, 
1. 194;  Goldsmith's  opinion  of  it,  220; 
dei^  o^  276;  pressed  poetry  into  the 
service  of  party,  ib;  his  personal  cha- 
racter, t& ;  independence  of  his  satire, 
277 ;  vigorousness  of  his  verse,  ib. 

Cibber,  CoUey,  his  delightful  theatdcsl 
gossip,  1. 153;  Walpole  praises  his  Pro- 
voked Husband,  163;  his  "choking sing- 
ing birds,"  •&;  his  tragic  acting,  170; 
popularity  of  his  comic  acting,  t&;  his 
Master  Johnny  acted  with  Lear,  179; 
what  he  said  of  Garrick  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  tft;  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dryden, 
n.  230. 

Cibber,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  i.  74, 171. 

Cicero's  Tunculan  DisputcUions,  transla- 
tion of,  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  1. 116. 

Citizen  of  the  World,  or  Chinese  Letters, 
Goldsmith's,  his  father's  character  in, 
I.  12;  his  own  character,  25  n,  143; 
prediction  as  to  French  Revolution,  47,' 
a  forecast  of  the  Ottieen  in  letter  to 
Pryanton,  102;  defence  of  the  writ^'s 


profession,  112,  llB  m;  an  attaok  on 
Gri£aths,  138  n;  actors,  166;  origin  of 
the  letters,  188,  189;  first  appearance  in 
the  Public  Ledger,  ib ;  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  its  success,  189;  republished 
as  the  Citism  of  the  World,  ib;  reviewed 
by  the  British  Magazitie,  190;  byKenrick 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  ib ;  peculiarity  of 
their  tone  and  style,  ib ;  spirit  of  politi- 
cal prophecy,  191 ;  a  portrait  from  the 
Church  to  match  with  Fielding's,  192  n; 
anticipations  of  domestic  reforms,  191- 
193 ;  anticipate  the  arguments  of  Bent- 
ham,  193  n;  their  rel^ious  toleration, 
194;  restore  to  us  the  scenes  and  people 
of  the  day,  t&;  B«au  Tibbs  and  the 
Man  in  Black,  196;  founded  on  actual 
incidents,  197 ;  payment  for  republica- 
tion, 218;  quoted  for  the  orig^al  of 
Mr.  Croaker,  n.  28,  t6,  n;  for  Gold- 
smith's sympathy  with  the  vexy  poor, 
58,  59  w;  for  politeness,  141,  142  »;  for 
his  longing  after  rest  and  home,  155  n; 
for  love  of  Ranelagh  and  Vanxhall, 
193  n. 

Clairon,  Mademoiselle,  seen  and  admired 
by  Goldsmith,  i.46;  subject  of  an  essay 
in  the  Bee,  ib\  professional  interviews 
with  Mrs.  Yates,  n.  33  n. 

dandesiine  Marriage,  the,  its  origin  and 
success,  n.  4;  sketch  of  the  method  of 
its  construction,  4-6;  directs  Gold- 
smith's attention  to  the  stage,  7. 

Clare,  Viscount,  n.  46;  his  daughter's 
recollections  of  Goldsmith,  157,  175; 
Goldsmith  stays  with  him,  174;  his 
haunch  of  venison,  176.    See  Kuoavr. 

Cleland,  John,  his  infamous  novel  praked 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  1. 119  n. 

Clive,  Kitty,  x.  171;  her  bad  orthography, 
n.  23,  24 ;  her  unrivalled  genius  on  the 
stage,  ib,  n ;  Johnson  charmed  with  her 
wit  and  sense,  t6;  her  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  32,  33;  libelled  by  Kelly,  44. 

Club,  the  Literary,  not  first  known  by 
that  name,  i.  232;  founded  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  ib ;  modelled  on  the 
Ivy-lane  Club,  founded  by  Johnson,  <i; 
errors  in  the  accounts  of  it,  233  n;  tti 
first  members,  232,  233;  limitation  of 
its  number,  t'&;  known  as  the  Turk's- 
head  Club,  from  its  place  of  meethig, 
234;  its  later  places  of  mating,  20, 
234  n ;  alteration  in  the  night  of  met- 
ing, 234 ;  obtained  the  name  of  Literary  . 
Club  at  Garrick's  ftineral,  ib\  head- 
quarters of  literature,  •&;  high  station 
of  its  members,  and  difficulty  of  dee- 
tion,  {b\   Goldsmith   objected  (o  hj 
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Hawkiu»,  235 ;  why  Hawkins  resigned, 
236;  the  evening  toast,  t6,  w;  Gold- 
smith's position  in,  245;  its  judgment 
on  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  328;  election 
of  Percy  and  George  Colman,  n.  108 ; 
new  members,  and  new  modelled,  ib, 
109;  Goldsmith's  differences  with  John- 
son as  to  its  constitution,  ib;  g^'eat 
changes  in  its  constitution,  286;  elec- 
tion of  Garrick  and  Boswell,  287; 
Charles  Fox  and  Steevens  elected,  288 ; 
Bosweirs  introduction,  ^89 ;  a  specimen 
of  the  club  talk,  290,  291;  the  vast 
and  varied  attainments  of  its  members, 
2i)0  n;  request  to  Johnson  that  Gold- 
smith's epitaph  might  be  in  English, 
333. 

Cock  Lane  Ghost  ^  pamphlet  on,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Goldsmith,  i.  206. 

Collier,  Mr.,  furnishes  fifth  volume  of 
Goldsmith's  Coinpendimn  of  Biography, 

I.  207,  208. 

Collins,  his  hard  destiny,  i.  65;  Gray's 
opinion  of,  85;  destroys  the  unsold 
edition  of  his  Odes  and  Eclogues,  144; 
Goldsmith's  borrowings  from,  n.  228  n. 

Colman,  George,  the  elder,  writes  the 
Cotmoisseur  with  Thornton,  i.  78,  79; 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  298;  his 
share  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  n.  4, 
6 ;  purchases  share  in  Covent  Garden, 
32;  accepts  the  Good-Natured  Man,  33, 
72;  connection  with  Miss  Ford,  38;  at 
Garrick's  jubilee,  122 ;  mortifying  treat- 
ment of  Goldsmith  about  his  comedy, 
252 ;  poor  opinion  of  She  Stoops  fo  Con- 
quer, 257;  evasive  answers,  258;  letter 
from  Goldsmith,  i!6;  conference  with 
Johnson  on  the  subject,  ib,  259;  attacks 
on  him  for  his  behaviour  to  Goldsmith, 
268;  returns  to  Bath,  (6;  appeals  to 
Goldsmith  for  deliverance,  t&. 

Colman,  George,  Jun.,  his  recollections 
of  Goldsmith's  kindness  to  children, 

II.  39,  40,  his  early  precocity,  ib\  de- 
scription of  a  comical  tribute  to  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village,  160  w. 

Comedy,  sentimental  school  of,  11.  70; 
disquisition  on  its  character  and  effects, 
71;  destroyed  by  Goldsmith,  77. 

Compendium  of  Biography,  Goldsmith's, 
I.  207. 

Complete  History  of  England,  the,  by 
Smollett,  I.  79;  its  rapid  production, 
ib ;  scheme  of  the  booksellers  to  thwart 
the  success  of  Hume's  History,  ib;  its 
effect  on  'the  tempers  of  Hume  and 
Warburton,  80;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ib, 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Life  and  Times,  II, 


Congreve,  i.  66,  306  n,  11.  20;  anecdotes 
of,  II.  3  n ;  Johnson's  comparison  with 
Shakespeare,  126, 127  n. 

Contarine,  Rev.  Mr.,  rector  of  Kilmore 
and  Oran,  character  of,  i.  17 ;  collcgo 
comp'^nion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  16; 
married  to  Charles  Goldsmith's  sister, 
ib,  18:  his  affection  for  Goldsmith,  18; 
pays  his  school  expenses,  ih;  receives 
him  during  holidays,  ib;  conquers  his 
aversion  to  a  sizarship,  ib;  urges  him 
to  take  orders,  26;  befriends  him  after 
rejection  for  orders,  31 ;  advances  50/. 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  33;  fate  of  the 
gift,  «6 ;  receives  Oliver  intp  his  house, 
ib;  shame  and  forgiveness,  ib;  visit 
from  Dean  Goldsmith  of  Cloyne,  ib; 
who  recommends  Oliver  to  prosecute 
the  medical  profession,  ib;  another 
purse  from  Uncle  Contarine,  ib ;  Gold- 
smith's letters  to,  from  Edinburgh,  36, 
39,  40,  332,  333;  from  Leyden,  40,  333- 
335;  present  of  flower-roots  from  a 
grateful  nephew,  42;  his  knowledge  of 
Pamell,  11.  128 ;  illness  and  death ,.  129. 

Contarine,  Jane,  cousin  and  playfellow 
of  Goldsmith,  i.  18;  married  to  Mr. 
Lawder,  ib.    See  Lawdbr. 

Conversation,  its  general  characteristics, 
II.  59. 

Conway,  Marshal,  joins  the  Rocking- 
hams,  I.  295,  296;  letter  to  Walpole  in 
his  youth,  ib,  n;  the  great  trinmph  of 
his  life,  310 ;  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
support  of  Burke,  11.  14;  assails  him, 
206. 

Conway,  George,  innkeeper  at  Bally- 
mahon,  i.  27 ;  inquiries  after  him,  35. 

Cooke,  his  papers  on  Goldsmith  in  Etiro- 
pean  Magazine,  i.  43  n;  anecdotes  of 
Pilkington  and  Charles  Lloyd,  198, 
199  n ;  of  Peter  Annet,  218  n ;  of  Gold- 
smith, 300 ;  n.  2  n,  79,  83  n,  89,  92  n, 
118,  127,  142,  201«,  252,253»t,  283-284«; 
adventures  of  his  guinea,  8,  9 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  difference  between  Gold- 
smith and  Kelly,  69,  70  n;  notice  of 
Shuter's  success  in  the  Good-Nainred 
Man,  74 ;  visit  to  Goldsmith's  chambers, 
89 ;  account  of  the  composition  of  tho 
Deserted  Village,  ib ;  enjoys  a  shoemaker's 
holiday  with  Goldsmith,  90;  description 
of  Goldsmith's  involvements  and  their 
cause,  118 ;  Goldsmith  explains  to  him 
tho  plot  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  252 ; 
account  of  Goldsmith's  oratory,  253  n  ; 
on  the  different  styles  of  his  modes  of 
living,  285  n. 

Copyright,  not  extended  to  Ireland  till 
24 
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Act  of  Union,  i.  98;  iU  effects,  fb;  dis- 
cussions respecting  it,  n.  S30-344. 

Cork,  Lord,  reputed  the  author  of  Gold- 
smith*8  Letters  to  a  Nobleman^  n.  41; 
author  of  a  translation  of  Pliny's  Let- 
ters, ib. 

Comej,  Mr.  Bolton,  i.  81  tt ;  the  anthor*s 
obligation  to  him,  ii.  42 ;  his  discovery 
of  the  translation  of  Yida,  180. 

Coromandel,  Goldsmith  appointed  medi- 
cal officer  on  this  station,  i.  107;  de- 
scribes the  appointment,  t6;  loses  it, 
114. 

Conntess  of  Salisbury,  a  tragedy,  n.  38; 
vast  success  in  Dublin,  t6:  played  at 
Drury-lane,  ift;  subject  of  Goldsmith's 
wit,  ib. 

Covent-gardcn  Theatre,  establishment  of 
benevolent  fund,  i.  298;  stimulates 
Uarrick  to  form  a  rival  one  at  Drury- 
lane,  ib]  its  critical  state  at  Riches 
death,  ii.  2i;  open  war  with  Drury- 
lane,  33 ;  quarrels  among  jits  new  pro- 
prietors, G8;  delays  the  appearance  of 
the  Good-Natured  Man,  69. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  influence  of  Spenser 
on  his  poetry,  i.  127. 

Cradock,  Mr.,  confused  anecdote  as  to 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  i.  316  n;  Goldsmith's 
affecting  remark  to  him,  ii.  65;  anec- 
dote of  Tates,  77  n ;  on  the  chaise  of 
Goldsmith's  gambling,  197;  arrival  in 
London  with  translation  of  Voltaire's 
Zobeide,  227 ;  his  character  and  abilities, 
ib;  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Gold- 
smith, ib]  furnished  by  him  with  pro- 
logue for  his  play,  ib;  gives  Goldsmith 
musical  aid  in  his  Threnodia  Augustaiis, 
ib  ]  his  account  of  a  visit  to  the  puppet- 
show,  245  m;  recollections  of  Gold- 
smith, 249 ;  visit  to  him  in  the  Temple, 
300. 

Creusa,  a  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  i.  76. 

Crisp,  Mr.,  author  of  Virginia,  i.  76. 

Critical  Review,  the,  i.  69. 

Croker,  J.  W.,  on  Reynolds's  prices,  i. 
230  n ;  authority  in  ladies'  ages,  estab- 
lishes those  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Lady  Cork, 
and  Fanny  Burney,  271  n;  story  of 
George  Steevens,  273  n ;  an  odd  charge 
against  Goldsmith,  283  n;  relates  a 
pun  by  Burke,  ii.  139  n ;  his  summary 
of  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  the 
fashionable  and  great,  175,  176  n;  on 
Markham's  abuse  of  Bnrke,  209  n;  on 
the  Latin  epitaph,  334  n. 

Crossley,  Mr.  James,  an  error  corrected, 
I.  203  w. 

Cumberland,  Duke  o^  forbidden  the  court 


for  his  marriage,  u.279:  the  Royal  Mar< 
riage  Act,  ib;  opposed  by  Lords  Rock- 
ingham and  Camden,  280;  made  un- 
popular by  Goldsmith,  tb;  allusion  to  tt 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ib. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  character  of  Gold- 
smith, I.  3;  description  of  Garriek'c 
appearance  in  Lothario,  172 ;  ludicrous 
account  of  Goldsmith's  arrest,  273  n;  a 
new  dramatic  antagonist  to  Goldsmith, 
n.  199 ;  social  advantages  from  his  high 
connection,  ib ;  first  comedy  played  at 
Covent-garden,  200 ;  compliments  Gar- 
rick  in* the  prologue,  t6;  introduction 
to  Garrick,  ib;  the  West  Indian  pro- 
duced at  Drury-lane,  ib;  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  sentimental  style,  ib ;  be- 
lieved himself  the  creator  of  his  school, 
ib;  satirised  by  Sheridan  as  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  ib;  by  Goldsmith  in  KetaUa- 
tion,  ib,  n ;  mistakes  the  wit  for  comfdi- 
ment,  200,  201;  his  insincerity  as  to 
Reynolds,  248  n;  his  judicious  criticisin 
on  actors,  261  n ;  account  of  the  recep- 
tion of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  265,  266; 
visit  to  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple,  301; 
sorrowful  contrast  between  the  condi- 
tions of  their  authorship,  ib,  302;  ac- 
count of  Retaiiation,  318 ;  describes  the 
company  under  the  metaphor  of  liquors, 
t6;  his  letter  descriptive  of  the  epitaphs, 
ib ;  his  complaint  of  Whitefoord,  ib. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  examines  Newbery's 
will,  I.  274  n;  edition  of  aoldsmiik,rL 
186  n.  816. 

Curwen,  Mr.,  his  Journal,  mistake  as  to 
the  origin  and  scene  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  i.  316. 

D. 

Dalt,  Mr.,  schoolfellow  of  Goldsmith, 
1. 14;  account  of  early  times,  ib. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  anecdote  of  Haw 
kins,  I.  236:  account  of  the  Streatham 
portrait-gallery,  n.  183  n;  on  MiM 
Reynolds  and  Boswell,  134  m. 

Davies,  Mr.  Thomas,  character  of  Gold- 
smith ,  I.  9  n ;  ex-performer  of  Dmiy- 
lane,  212;  extinguished  by  the  Bosciad, 
ib;  establishes  himself  as  boekseller 
and  publisher  in  Russell-street,  Coveat- 
garden,  ib ;  shop  frequented  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  Johnson,  218 ;  by  Goldsmith, 
Foote,  Beauderc,  Bennet  Langton, 
Reynolds,  and  Warburton,  ih;  sets  np 
as  p.itron  and  critic,  213,  314;  arraaget 
a  dinner  for  Boswell  to  meet  Johnson, 
221 ;  imitating  Johnson,  it2 ;  iatrodac* 
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liou  of  BoswcU  to  Johnsou,  248 ;  com 
'forts  Boswell  with  the  assurance  that 
Johnson  likes  him,  ib ;  supper  at  the 
Mitre,  218,  2-19;  consulted  as  to  the 
meaning  of  ''Luke's  iron  crown,"  280; 
enga^^es  Goldsmith  to  write  a  History  of 
Borne,  u.  41;  liberality  of  his  oflfer,  ib; 
opinion  of  Goldsmith's  disposition,  92 ; 
engagement  with  him  to  write  &  History 
of  Englatid^  115;  acjcount  of  the  feud 
between  Baretti  and  Goldsmith,  123, 
124;  publishes  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Par- 
9iell,  170,  171;  its  success,  t&;  engages 
him  to  write  a  Life  of  BoUngbroke,  172 ; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proof  sheets, 
ib;  compares  Johnson's  laugh  to  that 
of  a  rhinoceros,  192,  19^ ;  character  of 
Kelly,  199  n ;  writes  a  review  of  Gold- 
smith's Historjf  of  England  in  the  Ad- 
vertiser,  216;  a  difference  with  Gold- 
smith, 285  n ;  his  anecdote  about  John- 
son's coiifession  of  envy,  29G ;  adverse 
to  the  Popular  Dictionary,  308,  309. 

Day,  Robert,  Irish  Judge,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Goldsmith's,  11.  191 ;  friend  of 
Grattan,  ib ;  his  personal  reminiscences 
of  Goldsmith,  191,  192:  confirms  the 
general  Impression  of  his  nature  and 
character,  ib;  comment  upon  his  card- 
playing,  197 ;  account  of  the  reception 
of  She  Stoops  to  Conqtiei',26Q;  a  mourner 
at  Goldsmith's  funeral,  331. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  fame  surviving  the 
pillory,  1. 145;  popularity  of  his  novels 
shown  by  demand  for  them  at  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library,  11.  152  n ;  secret 
of  it  elucidated  by  Gray,  ib ;  complaint 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  puppet- 
shows,  246  n. 

De  Foe.  James,  great-grandson  of  author 
of  Bobinson  Citi8oe,M2n;  subscription 
in  his  behalf,  ib ,  ;f  100  granted  by  Lord 
Palmerston  from  Queen's  bounty  in  aid 
of  his  two  daughters,  ib. 

Delap,  Elizabeth,  i.  7 ;  school -mistress  of 
liissoy,  ib;  Goldsmith's  first  instruc- 
tress, ib;  conversation  with  Dr.Strean, 
ib ;  her  character  of  her  pupil,  ib ;  sur- 
vived him  thirteen  years,  ib. 

D'Epinay,  Madame,  Memoir,  her  account 
of  Hume's  popularity  in  Paris,  i.  303  n. 

De  Quincey,  Mr.,  essay  on  first  edition  of 
this  biography  in  his  Works,  i.  71,  72  n. 
88,  89;  cheerful  view  of  the  tenor  of 
Goldsmith's  life,  11.  65,  G6  n. 

Derrick,  Samuel,  his  Poetical  Dictiwmry, 
I.  203  n ;  introduces  Goldsmith  to  Robin 
Hood  debating  Club,  215,  216;  anec- 
dotes of  his  presence  of  mind,  i'&,  n ;  his 


letters  to  Dr.  Wilson,  ib ;  succeeds  Beau 
Kash  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath,  ib,  n;  witticism  on  the  baker,  ib; 
his  unpublished  MSS.  quoted,  100  n, 
108  «,  203  n,  288  n,  289  n;  Mrs.  Lessing- 
ham  begins  life  in  his  garret,  11.  68  n ; 
Johnson  engages  him  to  gather  mate- 
rials about  Diyden,  231  n. 
Deserted  Yillc^e,  its  philosophy  less  sound 
than  that  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  n. 
87,  88 ;  its  instant  success,  151 ;  arrives 
at  five  editions  in  less  than  three 
months,  ib ;  its  true  and  pastoral  simpli- 
city, 152 ;  its  unity,  completeness,  and 
unsuporfluousness ,  152,  153;  compari- 
son between  it  and  the  Traveller,  153; 
Goethe  sets  about  translating  it  into 
German,  ib;  Macaulay  on  its  construc- 
tion, 154  n ;  its  philosophy  considered, 
154;  evidently  inspired  by  scenes  of 
his  youth,  158 ;  question  of  identity  of 
Auburn  with  Lissoy,  159  n;  England 
manifestly  the  scone  of  the  poem,  159 ; 
attempts  to  get  up  the  localities  at 
Lissoy,  «6,  n,  160;  dedicated  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  ib;  payment  for  it, 
161;  translations  of  it,  ib;  threat  of 
abandoning  poetry,  16, 162. 
Devil  Tavern,  the.  Temple  Bar,  card- 
club  held  there,  frequented  by  Gold- 
smith, II.  8. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  patronage  of 

G^rrick,  1. 182. 
Dickens's,  Charles,  letter  to  the  author 

(fac-simile),  vol.  I.  p.  xin-xx. 
Diderot,  guest  of  Voltaire  with  Gold- 
smith, I.  49 ;  his  defence  of  the  English 
character,  ib, 
Dilly,  bookseller,  buys  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Protestant,  i.  95;  his  British  Plutarch, 
207 ;  dinner  to  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
n.  292;  the  argument  with  Toplady  and 
Dr.  Mayo  on  toleration,  ib,  293. 
Dodd,   Dr.,   conducts  for  Newbery  the 

Chnstian  Magazine,  i.  202,  203. 
Doddridge,  Dr.,  reads  the  Wife  of  Bath's 

Tale  to  young  Nancy  Moore,  11.  2. 
Dodsley,  Robert,  proprietor  of  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  i.  68;  Samuel  Johnsou 
writes  paragraphs  for  it  at  a  guinea  a- 
piece,  ib ;  discussion  with  Goldsmith  at 
Tom  Davies's,  220. 
Dodsleys,  booksellers,  give  Johnson  ton 
guineas  for  his  London,  i.  125;  pub- 
lishers of  Goldsmith's  Polite  Learning, 
ib;  announcement  of  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  133;  omit  Goldsmith's  name 
from  title-page,  ib;  o£fer  650^.  for  a 
second  edition  of  fristi-am  Shandijf  195, 
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DoM,  fiunilj  name  of  the  Zecklen  (a  race  I 
of  Transylvaniant),  Luke  and  (>eorge, 
I.  280;  Tom  Davies  consnlted  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "  Lake*B  iron  crown,**  ib. 

Daufflas,  tragedy  of,  i.  74;  refased  at 
Dmry-lane,  t& ;  endorsed  by  the  Scottish 
capital,  <6;  pronounced  to  be  superior 
to  Shakespeare,  75;  David  Burners 
critical  opinion,  ib ;  causes  ejection  of 
its  author  by  the  Presbytery,  tb ;  acted 
at  Covent  Garden,  <&;  its  success,  ib; 
Jealousy  of  Garrick,  t6;  reviewed  by 
Goldsmith,  ib,  76. 

Dow,  Colonel  Alexander,  author  of  Zt'n^, 
a  play,  ii.  30;  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
manager  Garrick,  t&;  a  dinner  with, 
<b,n. 

Drayton,  his  lines  on  the  use  of  um- 
brellas, I.  81  n. 

Drury-lane,  Garrlck's  management  of,  i. 
161,  163;  n.  24-26,241,  242;  Goldsmith's 
play  withdrawn  from,  37;  anxiety  to 
transfer  his  play  to,  308,  309. 

Dryden,  John,  father  of  authorship  by 
profession,  i.  112;  Goldsmith's  great 
admiration  of  him,  ib,  n ;  his  masterly 
lines  on  "Life,"  240,  241  n;  echo  of 
his  verse  in  Goldsmith's,  n.  86  n;  on 
punning,  138  n ;  his  conversation,  146 ; 
the  "thousand"  anecdotes  of  Gibber, 
230;  a  noble  translation,  283  n. 

Dublin,  absence  of  literary  taste  in,  in 
1758, 1. 100  n,  108  n. 

Du  Deffand,  Madame,  her  petits  sonpers, 
I.  303,  304;  her  intimacy  with  Horace 
Walpole  and  the  English  literati,  ib. 

Duffy,  C.  Gavan,  anecdote  contributed 
by,  I.  36,  37  n. 

Dun  king's  Epistle  to  Lord  Chester fidd,  i. 
129 ;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Dunning,  his  character  of  Reynolds's 
dinner-parties,  il.136. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  original  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  i.  233;  his  ruin  and 
death,  n.  207  n. 

E. 

Eastcourt,  Dick,  his  witty  and  gentle 
ridicule,  i.  246,  ib,  n. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  ideal  and 
actual  in  art,  ii.  188  n;  death  and  cha- 
racter, ib,  189  n. 

Edda,  the.  Mallet's  translation  of,  first 
book  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  i.  73. 

Edgeworths  of  Edgewortlistown ,  Pallas 
the  property  of,  i.  5. 

Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  visits  it  as  medical 
student,  j.  33,  34 ;  anecdotes  concerning 


him  there,  34;  elected  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society,  85;  studious  pursuits, 
A;  college  acquaintance,  t&;  employ- 
ment at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  t6; 
letters  from,  ib,  37 ;  expenses  in,  ib ;  in- 
troduced to  a  tailor  by  a  fellow-student, 
38;  a  tailor's  biU,  i&;  hunted  by  bailiflfiB. 
39 :  departure  from,  •6. 

Edimturgh  Review,  suggestions  by  Lord 
Lyttou  on  behalf  of  literature,  i.  140, 
141ft. 

Edwards,  Mrs.,  partner  of  Miss  S.  Shore, 
her  accounts  for  tea  and  sugar  with 
the  Goldsmith  family,  i.  26;  "Master 
Noll"  the  messenger,  ib. 

Edtvin  and  AngeUtia,  written  for  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  i.  285, 
286;  suggested  by  ballad-discussions 
with  Percy,  285;  criticisms  upon  it, 
286;  attacked  by  Kenrick  as  a  plagiary, 
•6;  its  originality  defended  by  Gold- 
smith, t'b ;  chaise  revived,  287  n. 

Elegy  of  Adottis,  translation  of  Bion^s  by 
Langhome,  i.  127;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ib. 

Ellis,  Dr.,  clerk  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  student  at  Leyden,  i.  41  n  ; 
his  advice  to  Goldsmith  about  ^gam- 
bling, <&;  his  ex-postfacto  prophecy,  i6; 
assists  Goldsmith  pecuniarily,  ib. 

Elwin's,  Rev.  Mr.,  Essays  in  the  Quarter^ 
Review,  i.  195  u. 

Emhlemore,  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Contarine,  1. 17;  its  name  changed  to 
Tempo  by  Mr.  Mills,  ib. 

England,  History  of  (Goldsmith''8),  a{^>ear- 
ance  of,  n.  215 ;  extracts  from  the  pre- 
face, ib,  n;  the  work  chav^^  with 
party  spirit,  f6;  the  author  denounced 
as  a  writer  for  pay,  216. 

Enquiry  into  the  present  state  ef  PdUi* 
Learning,  conceived  and  commenced 
by  Goldsmith  at  Dr.  Milner's,  i.  97,  98; 
quoted  for  characteristic  traits,  13  h, 
17,  42,  43,  46,  66;  asks  his  friends  to 
subscribe  for  it,  99, 100 ;  published,  133; 
its  character  and  objects,  134-146;  re- 
viewed, 137, 138 ;  its  attack  on  Garriok's 
management,  164,  and  see  ii.  324. 

Epigoniad,  the,  an  epic  by  Dr.  Wllkie, 
I.  76 ;  story  of  its  author,  ib,  77  it ;  uncle 
to  the  painter,  ib,  «;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, 77 ;  lauded  by  Scotchmen  as  tlte 
Scotch  Homer,  76,  77;  puffed  by  Hume 
in  the  Critical  Review,  77 ;  the  verdict  of 
tbe  Monthly  not  reversed,  ib,  78. 

Epistle  to  Lord  Chester fi^,  Dunkins's,  i. 
129,  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib, 

Erskine,  Captain  Thoma44K>nv^r8alioa 
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with  Johnson  on  tke  merits  of  Richard* 
son,  I.  ^22j  323  n. 

Essay  on  Truth,  Beattie's,  its  great  suc- 
cess, II.  62 :  procures  its  author  a  pen- 
sion of  200/.  a  year,  63 ;  a  source  of  dis- 
content to  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Essays,  Goldsmith^s,  unacknowledged,  i. 
132  n,  157,  168,  184,  186. 

Eugenia,  a  tragedy  by  Dr.  Francis,  i.  76. 

Evans,  Mr.  John,  Pullin^s-row,  Islington, 
anecdotes  of  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Milner^s 
foot-boy,  I.  59-62;  his  account  of  Miss 
Milner,  62  n ;  his  own  writings,  59  u, 

Evans,  Thomas,  the  publisher,  his  honour- 
able disapproval  of  Kcnrick,  ii.  104. 

Evans,  Thomas,  publisher  of  the  Londoti 
Packet,  u.  272;  his  eccentric  and  un- 
amiable  character,  273 ;  a  fray  between 
him  and  Goldsmith,  ib, 

Eyles,  John,  Goldsmith^s  servant  in  the 
Temple,  u.  301 ;  throws  himself  in  the 
way  of  Goldsmith^s  passion,  ib;  attends 
his  master  in  his  last  illness,  327. 


Falooitbebg,  Lord,  presents  Sterne  with 
a  living,  1. 196. 

Faise  Delicacy,  comedy  written  by  Kelly, 
n.  70,  71;  proposed  for  revival,  70  w; 
its  characters  and  plot,  70,71;  prologue 
and  epilogue  furnished  by  Garrick,  72 ; 
its  singular  success,  ib ;  translated  Into 
German  and  Portuguese,  ib ;  placed  on 
the  French  stage  by  a  translation  of 
Madame  Riccoboni,  ib. 

Farquhar,  Goldsmith's  admiration  of  him, 
u.  20 ;  wishes  to  play  Scrub,  249. 

Farr,  William,  fellow-student  with  Gold- 
smith in  Edinburgh,  i.  35;  his  regard 
shown  subsequently,  ib ;  his  account  of 
Goldsmith's  tragedy,  57;  anecdote  re- 
lated by,  204  n ;  what  was  paid  for  the 
Ticar  of  Wakefield,  311  «. 

Faulkner,  George,  a  celebrated  Dublin 

^  printer,  I.  100  « ;  libelled  by  Foote  in 
the  Orators,  215 ;  prosecutes  the  libeller 
and  pirates  the  libel,  ib, 

Fawkes,  Mr.,  compiler  of  the  PoeticaJ 
Cakndar,i.2(iO',  contributed  to  by  John- 
son, ib;  Goldsmith  declines  contribu- 
tions, ib. 

Featherston,  Squire,  of  Ardagh-house, 
the  scene  of  incident  in  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  1. 15. 

Featherston.  Sir  Thomas,  1. 16;  vouches 
truth  of  the  Hardcastle  adventure ,  ib ; 
acquaintance  between  his  grandfather 
and  Goldaaitth's  father,  ib. 


Fielding,  Heni*y,  describes  character  re- 
sembling Goldsmith's,  i.  11;  his  fate, 
66;  pension  refused  by  Walpole,  67; 
sneers  at  the  neglect  of  genius  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  ib ;  his  poet,  ib ;  betakes 
himself  to  periodicals,  68 ;  a  word  for 
his  Parson  Trulllber,  192;  his  Major 
Bath,  196;  management  of  the  Hay- 
market,  212  n;  denounced  by  Hawkins, 
236;  belief  that  he  wrote  Tom  Eicka- 
thri/t,  262;  denounces  public  execu- 
tions, 314,  315  n ;  parallel  between  his 
parson  Adams  and  Dr.  Primrose,  315, 
316,  320;  influence  of  Grub-street  on 
him,  316  »t;  called  a  "barren  rascal" 
by  Johnson,  322  n;  who  nevertheless 
liked  Amelia,  323  n ;  Erskine's  opinion, 
ib;  writes  a  comedy  with  the  same  title 
as  Goldsmith's,  Ji.  26,  27  n ;  its  history 
and  fate,  ib ;  choice  of  hackney  writer 
or  hackney  coachman,  67;  evenings 
with  him  and  his  sister,  279  n. 

Fielding,  Sir  John,  his  objections  to  the 
Beggats'  Operdi,  i.  200  w;  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick,  n.  27  n ;  quells 
the  journeymen  tailors,  98 ;  Baretti  ex- 
amined before  him,  124. 

Filby,  William,  tailor,  1.224;  first  appear- 
ance of  draft  in  his  favour  in  Newbeiy's 
account,  225 ;  called  in  to  make  Gold- 
smith's defects  plainer,  246;  equips 
him  in  his  professional  suit,  300;  tho 
comedy's  first-night  suit,  n.  84;  puts 
him  in  "silk  attire,"  124,  125;  requests 
his  recommendation  of  his  clothes,  126 ; 
supplies  nephew  Hodson  with  clothes 
on  his  credit,  131 ;  his  accounts  for  '71, 
'72,  and  '73,  131,  132;  his  bills  refute  a 
silly  story,  170 ;  his  last  account,  309  n. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Percy,  Life  of  Garrick, 
1.  163  n;  u.  320;  memoir  of  Charles 
Townsheud,  ii.  13  n;  Life  of  Sterne, 
96  ti. 

Pitzsimmons,  Jack,  master  of  the  ball- 
court  at  Ballymahon,  1. 15 ;  retails  sto- 
ries of  Master  Noll,  i6;  vouches  truth 
of  the  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  story,  ib. 

Flanders,  Goldsmith's  travels  in,  {.43, 44; 
his  mode  of  subsistence  there,  ib. 

Fleming,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  of  Islington,  i. 
224 ;  entertains  Goldsmith  as  her  lodger, 
f6;  introduced  by  Mr.  Newbery,  ib; 
payment  of  her  accounts  by  him,  ib; 
Hogarth  a  visitor  at  Islington,  228; 
portrait  of  "  Goldsmith's  hostess,^'  229 ; 
her  bills,  260-262 ;  supposed  to  have  ar- 
rested him  for  rent,  278;  her  celebrated 
lodger  departs  from  her,  ib;  bequest  to 
her  in  Newbery's  will,  274  n. 
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Flinn,  Mr.,  ongagea  Qoldflmith  as  private 
tutor,  I.  30 ;  brief  term  of  the  engage- 
ment, ib ;  cause  of  the  separation,  16. 

Flood,  Henry,  in  college  with  Goldsmith, 

I.  18 ;  opinion  as  to  oratory,  216  n. 
Florence,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  52. 
Foley,  J.  H.,  R.A.,  his  statue  of  Gold 

smith,  n.  336. 

Fontcnelle,  guest  of  Voltaire,  with  Gold 
smith,  1. 49 ;  his  attack  upon  the  English 
character,  ib ;  description  of  him,  ib,  n. 

Foote,  explosion  of  malice  against  Gar- 
rick,  1. 170 ;  at  Davies's,  213 ;  threatens 
to  take  off  the  Caliban  of  literature  in 
the  Orators,  214,  215  «;  deterred,  ib; 
Johnson^s  opinion  of  him,  215  n ;  libels 
Faulkner,  the  Dublin  printer,  instead, 
215;  prosecuted  for  his  pains,  16;  visit 
to  the  Cherokee  kings,  217  n;  with 
Tloswell  at  the  Bedford,  222;  jeers  at 
Powell's  success,  266;  loses  his  leg  by 
a  practical  Joke  of  the  Duke  of  York's, 

II.  38;  receives  the  summer  patent  of 
the  Haymarket  as  compensation,  37, 
38 ;  warns  Garrick  against  patronising 
Hiffernan,  102;  at  Garrick's  jubilee, 
122;  talking  about  Goldsmith  at  the 
Haymarket,  142;  assists  Shs  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  by  an  attack  on  the  senti- 
mental style,  259;  his  address  to  his 
audience,  ib. 

Ford,  Dr.,  n.  104  n. 

Fordyce,  Dr.,  consulted  in  Goldsmith's 
last  illness,  11.  326. 

Formey's  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  1. 129; 
reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib;  published 
by  Francis,  and  paid  for  by  John  New- 
bory,  311,  ib,  n. 

Fox,  Charles,  at  the  club,  i.  233  n;  his 
opinion  of  Garrick's  acting,  264,  265  w ; 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  282;  praises 
the  Traveller  when  a  boy,  11.  15  n; 
friendly  intercourse  with  Burke,  ib; 
hears  him  talked  about  at  his  father's 
table,  100;  in  the  chair  at  the  club 
quoting  Homer  and  Fielding,  109;  con- 
trasted with  Burke  as  a  talker,  144  n; 
his  masquerading  attire  for  the  gaming 
table,  195;  his  passion  for  play,  ib,  n, 
197;  the  apparent  incompatibility  of 
his  tastes,  195  » ;  sneer  at  Burke,  207 ; 
change  of  tone,  tb,  n. 

Fox-Strangways,  Lady  Susan,  her  mar- 
riage with  O'JSrien  the  actor,  i.  267, 
268;  description  of  her,  ib,  n;  packed 
off  to  America,  2G8,  269  n. 

Francis,  Philip  his  father  the  author  of 
Eugenia,  i.  76;  himself  reputed  author 
of  Junius,  II.  53  «,  55-57,  210,  21X  n;  his 


abilities  and  efaara^er,  ib;  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  on  his  Papers,  56-57;  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  argument  concerning  him,  56; 
opinion  to  Burke  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, 212  w.  See  JuKrog. 
Franklin's,  Benjamin,  protest  on  behalf 
of  American  colonists,  i.  292. 

G. 

Gaxnsbokough,  letter  to  Garrick  onstage 
decorations,  n.  243  n. 

Game  of  Che^s,  Vida's,  translated  by  Gold- 
smith and  others,  n.  180-186. 

Gangs,  the  Three,  Bedfords,  Temple- 
Grenvllles,  and  King's  friends,  n.  16; 
a  humiliating  stndy,  the  correspondence 
of  these  great  families,  99  it ;  their  quar- 
rels, 149. 

Gardener,  bookseller,  his  astonnding 
agreement  with  poor  Kit  Smart,  i.  290. 

Garrick,  David,  refuses  Douglas,  i.  74; 
his  reasons,  ib ;  jealous  of  its  success, 
75;  a  party  at  Twickenham,  109,  110  »; 
his  jealousy  of  Goldsmith,  142 ;  attacked 
by  Mr.  Ralph  for  his  management,  161 ; 
by  Ned  Purdon,  ib;  discontented  can- 
didates for  dramatic  fame,  163;  Wal- 
pole's  opinion  of  the  stage,  ih ;  his  thea- 
trical management,  16;  his  interference 
with  the  plays  submitted  to  him,  r6; 
insults  to  his  self-esteem,  164;  produces 
-Smollett's  Reprisa^s^  ib;  Home's A^'s, ifr; 
Goldsmith's  attack  on,  164,  165,  refuses 
recommendation  to  Goldsmith  for  se- 
cretaryship to  Society  of  Arts,  165, 166 ; 
sketch  of  the  actor's  art,  166;  account 
of  his  youth  and  appearance  on  the 
stage,  167-182;  French  origin  of  the 
family,  168;  acts  Serjeant  Kite  at  a 
private  play  when  eleven  years  old,  ib; 
early  development  of  theatrical  tastes, 
ib;  his  father  stationed  at  Gibi^tar, 
i&;  family  left  behind  at  Lichfield,  ib; 
Johnson's  reasons  for  his  fondness  for 
money,  tb;  letters  to  his  father,  ib; 
pupil  of  Samuel  Johnson's  at  EdiiU, 
169;  both  travel  to  London  together,  16; 
a  student  at  Lincoln's-inn,^t& ;  lounger 
at  the  theatres,  ib;  death  of  his  father 
and  mother,  16;  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds  trova.  a  Lisbon  uncle,  ih;  be- 
comes partner- with  his  brother  Peter 
as  wine-merchant,  ib ;  different  charac- 
ters of  tlio  brothers,  ib,  170;  acts  pri- 
vately at  Ipswich  under  the  name  of 
Lyddal,  170;  performs  Richard  the 
Third  at  Goodman's-fields,  ib;  state  of 
itxQ  tragic  stage,  {'6,  174J  appears  at 
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Covent-garden  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  ib ; 
deprecatory  letter  to  his  brother,  173, 
174;  the  shock  the  family  received,  ib; 
self-interested  defence  of  actors,  ib, 
175;  further  family  correspondence, 
176, 177 ;  Peter's  horror  at  the  report  of 
his  brother  playing  harlequin,  178; 
David  confesses  it,  179,  180;  farce  of 
the  Lying  Valet,  178;  surprising  versa- 
tility of  genius,  ib ;  Gibber's  opinion  of 
Garrick,  179;  the  idol  of  the  learned, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  great,  180;  Mr. 
Pitt  applauds  him ,  177 ;  is  to  sup  with 
Mr.  Pope,  181;  letter  to  his  brother 
detailing  his  triumph,  ib ;  rescues  Peter 
from  the  wine-vaults ,  182 ;  summary  of 
reasons  for  judging  favourably  of  his 
character,  »6;  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Da- 
vies*8  shop,  213;  of  Johnson's  dissipa- 
tion with  Langton  and  Beauclerc ,  242 ; 
Johnson's  retort,  243;  refuses  Johnson 
an  order  for  the  play,  248;  influence 
shaken,  264,  265;  riot  at  the  theatre, 
265;  visit  to  the  Continent,  ib;  reasons 
alleged  for ,  ib ;  his  reception  at  Paris, 
ib;  sups  with  Marmontel  and  d'Alem- 
bert,  ib;  Mademoiselle  Clairon  ex- 
hibits before  him,  ib;  recites  for  them 
with  extraordinary  effect,  ib;  receives 
the  news  of  Powell's  success,  265,  266; 
writes  him  an  admirable  letter  of  ad- 
vice, ib,  n;  conscious- of  the  secret  of 
his  power,  ib;  arriv£^  in  England,  296, 
297 ;  disturbed  by  visions  of  Powell, 
ib;  finessing  and  trick,  297;  writes 
squibs  on  himself,  ib;  endeavours  to 
establish  the  Drury-lane  Fund,  298;  at- 
tempts to  be  elected  to  the  Literary 
Club ,  ib ;  complaints  to  Hawkins ,  299 ; 
his  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beighton, 
298 ,  299  n ;  quarrel  with  Johnson ,  305 ; 
causes  stated ,  ib ;  his  reappearance  by 
command  of  the  king,  306;  popularity 
stlU  unabated,  ib;  charges  Johnson 
with  insensibility  to  hi^diest  genius, 
ib;  puts  upon  his  stage  Fatstafs  Wed- 
ding, byKenrick,  ib;  lives  to  regret  his 
relations  with  Kenrick,  307;  his  poor 
opinion  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  323; 
plays  before  royalty  and  Rousseau, 
n.  4;  his  share  in  the  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage .  4,  5 ;  his  original  draught  of  the 
plot,  f6;  his  meeting  with  Goldsmith 
at  Reynolds's,  24 ;  the  amazing  prestige 
of  his  name,  25;  at  tea  with  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  26  n ;  poor  opinion  of  the  Oood- 
Natured  Man,  26 ;  suggestions  of  altera- 
tion, ib;  unsound  criticism  on  the  char- 
acter of  Lofty  in  the  Qood-Natimd  Man, 


29,  30;  his  annoyance  at  the  secession 
of  Powell,  31,  33;  in  tears  at  Mrs. 
Yates'  acting.  33  w;  bribes  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Dancer  to  secede,  33;  open  war 
between  the  houses,  ib;  correspond- 
ence with  Goldsmith,  37 ;  his  felicity  in 
writing  prologues  and  epilogues,  121  »i ; 
.plays  round  Johnson  with  fond  viva- 
city, 125;  disquisition  with  Johnson  on 
the  merits  of  Shakespeare  and  Con- 
greve,  126,  127  n;  founds  a  farce,  the 
Irish  Widow,  on  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred to  Goldsmith,  143;  exertions  to 
help  Kelly,  163  n ;  charge  against  Gold- 
smith for  gambling,  198;  friendship 
established  between  him  and  Gold- 
smith, 219,  220;  description  of  him  by 
the  German  traveller,  Lichtenbcrg, 
224  w;  mistakes  in  management,  242; 
increased  scenic  decorations ,  ib ;  tam- 
pers with  the  text  of  Shakespeare ,  243 ; 
produces  Hamlet  with  Alterations,  ib; 
on  Goldsmith's  envy,  253 ;  a  convert  to 
the  natural  school  of  comedy,  260, 
275  n ;  his  vanity  discussed,  281 ;  reason 
to  Mrs.  More  for  Johnson's  harshness 
to  him ,  282  « ;  revenge  on  Johnson  for 
his  attacks,  282,  283;  elected  member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  286;  continued 
objection  to  the  character  of  Lofty, 
308 ;  kindness  to  Goldsmith  in  distress, 
310;  obtains  the  promise  of  a  new 
comedy,  311;  travestie  of  Addison's 
Cato,  with  Goldsmith,  313;  another 
game  of  Mufti,  ib ;  his  epitaph  on  Gold- 
smith, 316;  account  of  Ketaliatioi^,  317; 
Goldsmith's  famous  epitaph  upon  him, 
319;  retort  on  the  epitaph  in  Retalia- 
tion, 320  n;  second  and  third  epi- 
taphs, ib, 

Garrick,  Mr.  Peter,  brother  of  David ,  i. 
169;  wine-merchant  at  Lichfield,  ib; 
his  disposition  and  character,  ib;  ob- 
jections to  the  stage,  170;  Mr.  Swyn- 
fen's  announcement  to  him  of  Gar- 
rick's  first  appearance,  172;  depreca- 
tory letter  from  David,  173;  expostula- 
tions and  replies,  176, 177 ;  correspond- 
ence on  partnership  affairs,  177,  178; 
indebted  to  his  brother  for  retrieval  of 
his  fortunes,  182.  See  Garrick,  David. 

Gaubius,  professor,  at  Leyden,  i.  41. 

Gay,  his  Trivia,  quoted,  i.  81;  the  Beg- 
gars' Opera,  194;  its  wearisome  repeti- 
tion ,  200  n ;  application  to  Bow-street 
for  its  suppression,  ib  n. 

Geneva,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  48;  in- 
terview with  Voltaire,  ib;  company 
and  conversation,  49, 
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Genl!s ,  de,  Madamo,  the  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
trick  played  on  her  by  Sheridan,  u. 
267. 

QentUman'a  Mc^mine,  discnssion  in,  re- 
specting QoldsmUll*0  HUUtry  of  Eug- 
laud,  I.  227  m. 

George  the  Third,  King,  fiill  of  compas- 
sion for  Lady  Snsan  O^rien^s  father, 

I.  2b7  n ;  his  glad  assent  to  thfe  Ameri- 
can Stamp  Act,  293;  tdrns  off  its  au- 
thors ,  ib ;  result  of  governing  without 
party,  294 ;  turns  off  Lord  Rockingham, 
u.  10,  11;  wliat  he  would  have  sub- 
stituted for  party,  11;  his  interview 
with  Johnson,  91;  his  complimeutf  4b, 
22;  asks  about  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Mevietcs,  22 ;  wishes  the  literary  biogra- 
phy of  Bngland  to  be  undertaken  by 
Johnson,  ib;  personal  entreaties  to 
Chatham,  48;  dispute  between  Gold- 
smith and  Burke  as  to  his  character, 
247. 

"George's"  Temple  Exchange  coffee- 
house ,  celebrated  by  Goldsmith  in  an 
essay,  i.  90.     * 

Germany,  description  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  there,  i.  50. 

Gibbon,  visit  to  Goldsmith'in  the  Temple, 
n.  239. 

Giffard,  Mr.,  manager  of  Goodman's- 
fields  theatre ,  1. 170 ;  recommends  the 
Garrick  brothers  for  wine  to  the  Bed- 
ford coffee-house,  ib. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  marriage  with  Lady 
Waldegrave,  u.  280 ;  cause  of  the  Royal 
Maftiage  Act,  i6;  opposed  by  Lords 
Rockingham  and  Camden,  ib;  made 
unpopular  by  Goldsmith,  ib ;  allusion  to 
it  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ^  ib ;  the  Duke 
present  at  the  representation,  ib. 

Glover,  Richard,  author  of  ^oo^tc^a ,  i. 
76 ;  author  of  Leonidas,  175 ;  a  patron  of 
Garrick's,  ib;  a  city  merchant,  ib,  n; 
his  character,  popularity,  and  in- 
fluence, ib;  a  member  of  the  Leicester- 
house  councils,  ib ;  his  treatment  by  his 
party,  ib ;  successful  speculation  in  the 
copper  trade ,  ib ;  taken  for  the  author 
of  Jtimus,  ib;  Horace  Walpole's  de- 
scription of  him ,  ib ;  his  description  of 
Lord  Nugent,  292. 

Glover,  member  of  the  Wednesday  Club, 

II.  43;  physician  and  actor,  ib;  author 
of  anecdotes  of  Goldsmith  in  Annual 
Register ,  ib ;  recommended  by  Garrick 
for  surgeoncy  in  Essex  Militia,  i6,  n; 
plays  practical  Jokes  on  Goldsmith,  «6; 
^i.?,"^  **'  *^®  payment  for  the  Deserted 
VtUage,  161. 


Godwin,  author  of  CaUh  WiUdams,  per- 
suasion that  Goldsmith  wrote  Ooodg 
Two  Shoes,  i.  262. 

Goethe  i  Johann  Wolfgang ,  criticism  on 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  i.  2;  German 
translation  of  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  read 
to  him  by  Herder,  321;  impression 
made  upon  his  mind,  i6;  had  part  in 
his  mental  development,  322 ;  tribute  to 
England  for  the  production  of  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  ii.  20;  ignorance  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture,  ib;  his  estimate 
of  actors,  26;  translates  the  Deserted 
Village  into  German ,  153 ;  his  criticism 
on  it  in  his  Autobiography ,  ib,  n;  fails 
in  his  translation,  161  n. 

Goldsmith,  date  ol  birth,  i.  5;  place  of 
birth,  ib;  parentage,  6;  first  instruc- 
tress of,  7;  slow  development  of  his 
nature ,  ib ;  placed  nnder  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  ib;  hears  Caroltn, 
the  blind  harper,  8;  attacked  with  the 
small-pox,  ib ;  sent  to  school  at  Elphio, 
ib;  boards  with  his  uncle  John  atBally- 
oughter,  ib;  discrepancies  of  opinions 
respecting  him ,  9  n ;  his  varying  tem- 
per, ib;  examples  of  his  qolt^ess  of 
retort,  ib;  biogpraphical  preface^ to  the 
Miscellaneous  Works,  account  of ,  10,  tl, 
N ;  comment  thereon ,  11 ;  fondness  for 
ancient  ballads ,  ib ;  reply  to  Dr.  John- 
son, exhibiting  his  character,  ib;  so- 
ciety and  character  of  his  father,  12; 
experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
12,  13;  removed  to  school  at  Athlone, 
13;  his  opinions  on  the  state  of  youth, 
ib,  n;  his  destination  for  a  trade  al- 
tered to  that  of  the  university.  Hi 
schoolboy  acquaintance  atEdgewortlis- 
town,  ib;  their  accounts  of  him,  i); 
his  classical  predilections,  t6:  atfalelk 
habits,  ib;  holidays  at  BallymafeHi, 
ib ;  orchai'd  depredations  at  Tirlidrai, 
15;  derives  the  idea  of  She  Stoops  t» 
Conquer  from  a  boyish  incident,  tk; 
close  of  school -days,  16;  effects  of  his 
sister's  marriage  on  his  fortunes.  A; 
enters  college  as  a  sizar,  ib;  his 
opinion  on  the  foundation  of  sixar- 
shlps,  contrasted  with  Prior^s,  17; 
character  of  his  college  tutor,  18;  col- 
lege acquaintance,  ib;  college  cbane- 
ter,  ib;  chums  with  an  Edgeworths- 
town  schoolfellow ,  19 ;  college  rooms, 
ib;  scratches  his  name  on  the  window- 
pane,  ib;  the  piece  of  glass  preserved 
in  the  college  library,  ib;  death  of  his 
father,  20;  stoppage  of  the  supplies, 
ib;  desperate  means  of  ezi8t6«ii|  A; 
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Composes  ballads  at  five  Bhillinga  a- 
pioce,  (6;  steals  out  at  night  to  hear 
them  sung ,  ib ;  self-denying  charity  of 
his  nature,  ih;  gives  his  blankets  off 
his  bed,  21;  dislike  of  mathematical 
studios,  22;  brutal  treatment  of  his 
tutor,  22,  23;  a  college  riot,  *'&;  ad- 
monished, ib;  tries  for  a  scholarship 
and  fails,  ib ;  obtains  an  exhibition,  ib ; 
dance  in  honour  thereof,  24;  appear- 
ance of  Theaker  Wilder  on  the  scene, 
ib ;  sells  his  boolu,  and  runs  away  from 
college,  ib;  sets  out  for  Cork ,  ib;  has 
thoughts  of  America,  ib;  returns  to 
Lissoy,  ib;  goes  back  to  college,  ib;. 
continued  degradations,  ib;  takes  de- 
gree of  B. A.,  27th  Feb.  1749,  25;  lowest 
on  the  list,  tb ;  no  proof  of  demerit,  ib ; 
oblivion  of  his  compeers ,  ib ;  he  and 
his  tutor  part  for  ever,  26;  returns  to 
his  mother^s  house ,  ib ;  altered  circum  - 
stances,  ib;  urged  to  take  orders,  ib; 
objects,  ib;  uncle  Coutariue  joins  in 
the  request,  ib;  consents,  ib;  spends 
two  years  at  Bally mahon,  ib;  house- 
hold occupations  and  amusements ,  ib ; 
president  of  the  village  club ,  27 ;  pas- 
sion for  cards  contracted  at  the  Bally- 
mahon  inn,  ib;  consoles  himself  with 
his  flute,  ib;  wins  the  prize  at  Bally - 
mahon  fair  fur  throwing  a  sledge- 
hammer, ib;  first  tastes  acquired  for 
natural  history,  ib;  entreats  Bryanton 
to  avoid  drink,  29;  effects  of  Bally- 
mahon  life  on  his  character,  t&,  30 ;  na- 
ture of  his  objection  to  taking  orders, 
ib;  presents  himself  to  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin,  ib;  rejected,  ib;  reasons  al- 
leged and  disputed,  ib;  Dr.  Strean^s 
belief  as  to  the  cause ,  ib ;  engages  with 
Mr.  Flinn  as  private  tutor,  31;  brief 
term  of  the  engagement ,  ib ;  cause  of 
the  separation,  ib;  returns  to  Bally- 
mahon,  ib;  starts  for  Cork  with  a  full 
pocket,  ib;  another  floating  vision  of 
America,  32;  returns  home  penniless, 
ib;  his  horse  Fiddleback,  ib;  his  ac- 
count of  his  adventures,  ib ;  uncle  Con- 
tarine  advances  50/.  to  study  the  law, 
33 ;  fate  of  the  gift ,  ib ;  shame  and  for- 
giveness, ib;  returns  to  Ballymahon, 
ib ;  disagreement  with  mother  and  bro- 
ther, ib;  is  received  by  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine ,  ib ;  recommended  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  by  the  "  grandee  *^  of  the 
family,  ib;  sets  out  for  Edinburgh,  34; 
Edinburgh  anecdotes ,  ib ;  no  tradition 
of  his  studies,  ib;  social  reputation,  ib ; 
]>ecome8  a  member  of  the  Medical  So- 


ciety, S5;  Edinburgh  acquaintanci|,  (b; 
fondness  for  chemistiy,  ib;  tho  seS^ion 
not  spent  unprofitably ,  to ;  letter  to 
cousin  Bryanton  from  Edinburgh,  ib; 
employment  at  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's ,  1*6 ;  harsh  judgment  formed  as  to 
his  early  improvidence ,  37 ;  his  Edin- 
burgh tailor's  account,  38;  letters  to 
his  uncle  Contarine,  39;  intentions  of 
travel,  }6,  40;  last  draft  upon  un^e 
Contarine,  ib;  hunted  by  bailiffs,  tb; 
arrested  as  a  Jacobite  in  Kewcastle- 
on-Tyne ,  ib ;  account  of  his  intended 
voyage ,  ib ;  arrested  in  Sunderland  by 
a  tailor,  ib ;  thus  escapes  shipwreck,  ib ; 
arrives  at  Leyden,  ib;  pursuits  «t 
Leyden,  41;  supports  himself  as  'a 
teacher,  ib;  money  won  at  play  and 
lost,  i6;  encounters  "every  form  of 
distress ,"  ib ;  borrows  money  from  Dr. 
Ellis,  ib;  spends  it  in  buying  flowei'- 
roots  for  uncle  Contarine,  42;  quits 
Leyden  with  one  guinea,  one  shirt, 
and  his  flute,  ib ;  becomes  a  philosophic 
vagabond,  ib;  influence  of  the  Baron 
de  Hoi  berg's  histoiy  upon  his  charac- 
ter, «&,  .45;  visits  Louvain,  44;  obtains 
his  medical  degree,  ib;  travels  through 
Flanders ,  ib ;  mode  of  subsistence ,  ib ; 
arrives  in  Paris ,  ib ;  acts  as  companion 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  4Pt' 
attends  the  chemical  lectures  at  RouelH^ 
«6;  prophecy  of  the  coming  Revolu- 
tion, 47;  visits  Voltaire  at  Geneva,  48; 
the  company  and  conversation,  ib; 
sends  home  first  sketch  of  tl^d  iWaviUer, 
50;  "disputes'*  his  passage  througli 
Europe,  53;  arrives  at  Dover  without 
a  fartliing,  54;  appearance  as  low 
comedian  in  a  country  barn,  ib;  ap- 
plies for  hire  to  an  apothecaiy ,  t&,  n ; 
on  London  streets,  ib;  finds  employ- 
ment as  an  usher,  ib;  applies  to  Dr. 
Rad cliff  for  a  character,  ib;  applica- 
tion countermanded,  55  n;  letter  to 
Radcliff ,  ib ;  obtains  employment  with 
chemist  Jacob ,  ib ;  visit  to  Dr.  Sleigh, 
56;  physician  at  Bankside,  ib;  inter- 
view with  schoolfellow  Beatty,  ib;  at- 
tends a  printer's  workman,  57;  appli- 
cation to  Richardson  suggested,  t& ;  ap- 
pointed corrector  of  the  press  in  Salis- 
bury-court, ib;  sees  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts t  ib;  begins  a  tragedy, 
ib;  interview  with  Mr.  Farr,  ib;  be- 
comes usher  at  Peckham  academy ,  58 ; 
anecdotes  of  his  life  there,  59-63;  in- 
troduced to  Griffiths  the  bookseller, 
64;    accept*  an   engagement  on  thQ 
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McnUUn  Btmev,  ih\  removes  to  Orif- 
fittt*0  for  board  and  lodging,  and  small 
sidarjr,  tft;  matricolates  in  Grab-street, 
68;  miserable  drudgery  for  bread,  70; 
contributions  to  the  Monthly  Review 
ne'WBr  acknowledged,  72;  his  reviews 
discovered  from  a  marked  copy,  73; 


review  of  Homers  tragedy  of 
75,  76;  of  the  Eptgom'ad^  76;  of' the 
Connoisaeuf,  78:  of  the  Subh'me  and 
Beautiful,  79;  objections  to  his  critical 
judgment,  78;  not  defended,  t&;  style  of 
criticism  of  the  day,  ib\  review  of 
Smollett's  HistoTff  of  England ,  79,  80 ; 
of  Hanway's  Jottmty  from  Portsmouth, 
82;  of  Cardinal  PolJ^nac's  Auti-Lucre^ 
A'ks,  83;  of  Voltaire's  Universal  History, 
84;  of  Gray's  Odes,  ib;  quarrel  with 
Griffiths ,  88 ;  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, 88,  89;  Griffiths  retains  his 
'  hold,  89 ;  launched  again  on  the  woiid, 
90 ;  frequents  Temple-exchange  coffee- 
house, ib ;  occupies  a  garret  near  Salis- 
bury-square, ib;  visit  from  his  brother 
Charles,  ib;  letters  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Hodson,  92-94;  translates  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant ,  94;  published 
under  the  name  of  Willington,  95; 
gives  up  literature ,  and  returns  to  Dr. 
Milner's,  96;  hopesof  a  medical  foreign 
appointment,  97;  Enquiry  into  thepre- 
nettt  State  of  Polite  Learning  undertaken, 
98 ;  hopes  and  expectations ,  ib ;  leaves 
Dr.  Milner's,  i6;  letter  to  Edward 
Mills,  99,  100;  to  Bryanton,  101,  102; 
'*  dunned  for  a  milkscore  ,'*  103;  letter 
to  Mrs.  Lawder,  (Jane  Contarine), 
104-106;  obtains  medical  appointment 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  107 ;  writes 
to  his  brother  Henry,  ib;  letter  to  Mr. 
Hodson,  108;  critical  otate  of  affairs, 
109;  applies  to  Mr.  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, ib;  why  he  had  joined  and  left 
Smollett,  ib;  resumes  writing  for  the 
Critical  Review,  110;  reviews  transla- 
tions of  Ovid,  *&,  111;  his  admiration  of 
Dryden,  112  n;  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  Interlopers  in  literature,  «'&, 
113;  removes  to  Green-arbour-court, 
ib;  intimates  and  associates  in  that 
locality,  114 ;  loses  his  Coromandel  ap- 
pointment, ib ;  causes  supposed,  ib ;  de- 
signs to  pass  the  Surgeons^-hall,  115; 
deplorable  condition  of  his  wardrobe, 
i6 ;  applies  to  Griffiths,  ib;  contracts  for 
four  articles  to  Monthly  Review,  ib;  ob- 
tains credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes  on 
Grifflths's  security,  i6;  reviews  Some 
Enquiries  concerning  the  First  Inhabit^ 


atits  cfEwope,  ib;  AiMelm  Bayly's  Jm- 
trodftetitm  to  Languages,  116;  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's Pentalogia,  ib;  translation  of 
Cicero's  Tusculan  Dispuiaiions,  ib ;  pre- 
sents himself  for  examination  at  Snr- 
geons'-hall,  ib;  rejected,  ib;  extract 
from  the  books  of  the  college,  ib; 
lamentation  in  Green  -  arbour  -  court, 
117;  pawns  his  new  suit  of  clothes,  ib; 
angry  correspondence  with  Griffiths, 
118;  true  beginning  of  his  literary 
career,  119;  contracts  to  write  Life  of 
Voltaire,  120;  letter  to  his  brother 
Heniy,  121-123;  announcement  of  If/s 
of  Voltaire,  124;  completion  of  the  Poliie 
Leeaming,  125;  disposes  of  his  PcUte 
Learning  to  the  Dodsleys,  ib ;  visit  firom 
Mr.  Percy  in  Green-arbonr-conrt,  ib, 
126;  working  again  for  Hamilton,  127; 
reviews  Langhom's  Elegy  of  Adonis, 
ib;  work  on  Oratory,  128;  Murphy's 
Orphan  of  China ,  ib ;  Butler's  Remains, 
ib ;  Marriott's  Answer  to  the  Critical  Re- 
view, 129;  Dunkins's  Epistle  to  Lord 
Chesterfield^  ib ;  Gouget's  Origin  of  Laws, 
Arts,  and  Sdetices,  ib;  Formey's  Phi- 
losophical Miscellanies,  ib;  Van  Egmont's 
Travels  in  Asia ,  ib ;  Guicclardini's  JKs- 
toryofltalyy  130;  Montesquieu's  Jftstre^ 
laneotts  Pieces,  ib;  Hawkins's  Works,  ib; 
Jemima  and  Louisa,  131;  bids  adieu  to 
both  Reviews,  132, 133;  first  announce- 
ment of  Polite  Leanmig ,  133 ;  his  name 
omitted  from  the  title-page,  ib;  the 
overruling  feeling  of  the  book,  134;  his 
remarks  upon  style,  136  n;  reviewed 
by  Smollett  in  the  Critical  Revietc ,  137 ; 
by  Eenrick  in  the  Motithly,  ib ;  spirit  of 
their  reviews,  t6.  138;  definition  of  the 
Tises  of  an  author,  145,  146 ;  engaged  by 
Wilkie  to  produce  the  Bee,  152;  ex- 
cellence of  his  stage  criticisms,  153; 
ill-success  of  the  speculation,  155,  160; 
visited  by  Smollett,  158;  by  Samnel 
Johnson,  ib;  a  night  walk  among  the 
wretched,  159;  his  passion  for  the 
stage ,  160 ;  gives  offence  to  David  Gar- 
rick,  165,  166;  visited  by  Smollett  and 
Newbery.at  Green-arbour-court,  182; 
engagement  to  write  for  the  Bntish 
Magazine,  183 ;  first  appearance  of  well- 
known  essays,  184;  the  ** humble  op- 
timist" translated  into  French,  185; 
few  of  those  fug^itive  essays  repub- 
lished by  Goldsmith,  ib;  the  Wow-wow 
club  puff  for  the  British  Magasiue ,  186 ; 
writes  for  the  Puhlic  Ledger  for  New- 
bery ,  187 ;  nature  of  his  contributions, 
188;  rate  of  remuneratios,  ib\  alle^ 
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work  for  the  narsoiy,  187,  188  n;  first 
appearance  of  the  Chinese  Letters, 
188, 189;  their  origin  and  growth,  189; 
republished  as  the  Citizen  of  the  Warld, 
ih ;  pawns  his  watch  for  Jack  Pilking- 
ton,  197;  his  kindness  to  the  dying 
swindler,  ih ;  adventure  in  White  Con- 
duit-gardens,  t&;  with  Charles  Lloyd, 
ib ;  anecdote  of  Roubiliac  and  the  flute, 
.  199 ;  humble  recreations ,  the  pot-house 
clubs,  200,  201;  begins  to  learn  his 
value,  202;  edits  the  Ladies'  Magazine, 
ih;  raises  its  circulation,  «6;  con- 
tributes to  the  British  Magazine ,  ih ;  re- 
moves to  Wine-offlce-court,  203;  visit 
from  Samuel  Johnson  and  Percy,  204; 
gives  a  supper  on  the  occasion,  t&; 
neatness  of  Johnson's  attire,  its  rea- 
sons and  effects,  ih,  205 ;  supposed  pam- 
phlet on  the  Cock -lane  Ghost,  206; 
History  of  Mecklenhurgh,  ib;  assists New- 
bery  with  the  Art  of  Poetry,  207 ;  Com- 
pendium of  Biography ,  ih;  his  illness, 
ih;  -Mr.  Collier  furnishes  fifth  volume 
of  Biography,  208;  hopeless  entangle- 
ment of  booksellers*  advances ,  ih ;  re- 
moves to  Tnnbridge  and  Bath,  i6; 
writes  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash ,  209 ;  its 
stylo  and  character,  ih,  210;  original  of 
Beau  Tibbs,  i6;  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Davies*8  the  bookseller's,  213;  first  in- 
troduction to  Reynolds ,  ih ;  friendship 
of  Johnson ,  214 ;  member  of  the  Robin 
Hood  debating  society ,  215 ;  failure  of 
his  oratory ,  216 ;  visit  to  Peter  Annet 
in  the  King's  Bench,  217 ;  memorialises 
Lord  Bute  for  the  means  to  travel,  219 ; 
commences  the  Yicar  of  'Wakefield,  ih, 
220 ;  opinion  of  the  poetry  of  the  day, 
220;  dinner  at  Davies's  and  first  meet- 
ing with  Boswell ,  221,  222;  his  noble 
defence  of  Johnson,  223;  removes  to 
Islington  for  health  and  quiet ,  224 ;  re- 
sides with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  ih; 
introduced  by  Newbery,  t6;  terms  of 
his  agreement,  ih,  225;  revises  Descrip' 
iioti  of  MiUentum  Hall ,  225;  makes  ad- 
ditions to  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art, 
ih;  revises  Brooke's  Sj/stem  of  Natural 
History,  226;  engaged  in  the  Martial 
Review,  ih;  writes  preface  to  Universal 
History,  ih ;  to  Rhetoric ,  ih ;  to  Chronicle, 
ih ;  writes  for  Critical  and  Monthly ,  ih ; 
Letters  on  History  of  England,  ih;  in- 
troduced to  the  public  as  written  by  a 
nobleman,  ib;  translated  into  French 
by  the  wife  of  Brissot ,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary leader's  notes,  227;  intimacy 
between  him  and  Hojjarth,  228,  229; 


original  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
233 ;  peculiarity  of  his  position  in  the 
Literary  Club,  245,  246;  want  of  self- 
confidence,  246,  247 ;  Johnson's  opinion 
of  his  fhture,  247 ;  conversation  of  Bos- 
well and  Johnson  at  the  Mitre  con- 
cerning him,  249 ;  suppers  at  the  Mitre, 
250;  takes  rooms  in  the  Temple,  255; 
visit  from  Johnson,  ih;  engagement 
with  James  Dodsley,  ib;  undertakes 
Chronological  History  of  Lives  of  Eminent 
Persons ,  ib ;  overtures  to  Tonson ,  256 ; 
busy  with  poem  and  novel ,  ib ;  disap- 
pearance from  his  usual  haunts,  and 
distress ,  257 ;  kindness  to  Christopher 
Smart,  258;  writes  words  for  an  ora- 
torio, 259;  decisive  evidence  of  dis- 
tress, ih;  struggles  for  endnring  fame, 
i6 ;  return  to  Mrs.  Fleming's ,  ib ,  260 ; 
writes  papers  for  the  Christian  Maga- 
zine,  262;  alleged  to  have  written 
child's  books  for  Newbery,  ih;  visit 
from  Reynolds,  263;  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  264;  borrows  money 
from  Newbery,  ih;  visit  from  his  old 
friend  Grainger,  269;  advises  with 
Percy  concerning  the  ReliqueSy  270; 
writes  ballad  of  Edwin  and  Angelina, 
ib;  arrested  for  rent  by  his  landlady, 
272,  273;  produces  the  Yicar  of  Wake- 
field, 273;  the  Traveller  lying  in  his 
desk,  275;  published  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  Goldsmith,  ib,  276;  new  edition 
of  his  Essays,  284;  attacked  by  Grif- 
fiths, 285  n;  recommends  books  {De 
Blainville)  for  the  trade,  287  n,  n.  10; 
interview  with  Lord  Northumberland, 
I.  288;  practises  his  profession  at  the 
suggestion  of  Reynolds,  299 ;  instances 
of  the  junction  of  the  professions  of 
literature  and  medicine,  ih;  his  only 
patient  and  the  consequences,  300; 
literary  engagements,  301:  Surrey  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  tb;  his  re- 
moval to  better  chambers  in  Garden- 
court,  302 ;  publishes  the  Wear  of  Wake- 
field,  312 ;  how  long  the  story  had  been 
in  hand,  317  n;  variations  in  second 
edition,  320,  323  n;  return  to  the  old 
drudgery,  n.  1;  compiles  Poems  for 
Young  Ladies ,  ib ;  compiles  Beauties  of 
English  Poetry,  2 ;  an  unfortunate  selec- 
tion, ib;  zeaJous  attendance  at  the 
theatre ,  3 ;  success  of  the  Clandestine 
Marriage  directs  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  4;  involvement  of  his  accounts 
with  Newbery,  7;  determines  to  write 
a  comedy ,  8 ;  frequents  a  card-club  at 
the  Beyil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  ib;  his 
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feimpllcity  the  butt  of  the  club-wiU, 
ib;  writes  Vveface  to  ^Viseman*s  Gram- 
mar, 9;  recommends  books  for  the 
booksellers ,  10 ;  services  ia  caUing  up 
another  generation  of  writers ,  IG ;  still 
poverty  and  drudgery,  20;  dramatic 
labour  in  progress ,  ih ;  his  estimate  of 
Congreve  and  Farquhar,  ib\  dislike  of 
the  sentimental  school ,  ih ;  determines 
to  found  his  comedy  upon  hearty 
humour  and  actual  life ,  21 ;  places  the 
MS.  of  the  Good-Natured  Man  in  Gar- 
rick's  hands,  24;  withdraws  it  from 
Garrick  and  offers  it  to  Ck>lman,  33; 
correspondence  with  Garrick,  37; 
specimen  of  theatrical  partisanship, 
3S;  teaches  Miss  Hawkins  to  play  Jack 
aiid  QiU,  39;  writes  forNewbery,  40; 
writes  Hisiwy  of  Rome  for  Davies,  41; 
applies  for  Gresham  lectureship  on 
civil  law,  ih\  returns  again  to  lodgings 
in  Islington,  ib,  42;  the  Wednesday 
Club,  42;  his  **clubable"  propensities, 
f6;  desire  of  superior  minds  to  relax 
with  inferior,  {'6;  epitaph  on  Edward 
Purdon,  45 ;  effects  on  him  of  Purdon's 
melancholy  £ate,  *'&;  the  turret  of 
Canonbury  House,  46;  his  society 
there,  t&;  club  at  the  Crown-tavern, 
Islington,  tb;  returns  to  the  Temple, 
t6;  in  communication  with  Burke  about 
his  comedy ,  ih ;  receives  a  visit  from 
Parson  Scott  at  the  Temple,  53,  54;  ob- 
ject of  his  visit,  ih ;  declines  to  become 
the  tool  of  faction ,  ih ;  the  doctor's  dis- 
gust at  his  independence,  ih ;  sympathy 
with  the  very  poor,  58;  excuse  for  his 
inconsiderate  talk,  GO ;  oonsideration  ot 
his  position  among  the  men  of  his 
time ,  61 ;  his  simple  and  sensitive  na- 
ture, 62;  played  on  even  by  his  friends, 
63;  charge  of  gambling  considered,  64; 
profuseuess  in  clothes  and  entertain- 
ments, ih]  his  excuses,  national  and 
personal,  ab;  his  manful  struggle,  «b, 
65;  dissatisfaction  with  Colman,  69; 
difference  with  Kelly,  ih,  70  n ;  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Good-Natured  Man ,  73 ; 
returns  to  supper  at  the  club  after  per- 
formance, 75;  private  confession  to 
Johnson  of  his  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion, ih'y  mentioned  in  note-books  of 
Reynolds,  73,  84,  118;  influence  on 
him  of  the  success  of  his  play ,  78,  79 ; 
purchases  chambers  in  Brick -court 
with  his  profits,  79;  involved  In  dif- 
ficulties and  debt,  ih;  borrows  money 
from  Mr.  Bott,  a  barrister,  »6;  enter- 
taining in  his  chambers,  80;  dancing  a 


minuet,  ih ;  occurrences  at  the  Wednes- 
4ay  Club ,  ih,  81 ;  practical  jokes  upon 
him,  ibf  82;  Intention  to  marry  Kelly's 
sister-in-law  checked  by  a  sensible  re- 
monstrance, 83;  loses  his  brother 
Henry,  85:  character  of  the  village 
preacher,  ih;  idea  of  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, 87;  some  unsound  views  of  poli- 
tical economy,  ih,  88;  no  settled  eco- 
nomical views,  88 ;  country  excursions 
to  verify  his  poetical  pictures,  ib ;  mode 
of  composition  of  the  Deserted  ViUage, 
89;  his  shoemaker's  holiday,  90;  skittles 
and  angling ,  ih,  u ;  his  style  the  model 
of  the  poet  Rogers ,  92 ;  takes  a  cottage 
in  Edgeware-road  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bott,  93;  proceeds  with  his  flu/oty 
of  Rome,  94;  composes  the  Deserted  Til- 
lage j  ih;  dinners  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  96;  musters  a  party  against 
Home's  tragedy  of  Fatal  Discwery,  101 ; 
intimacy  with  Bickerstaff  and  Hif- 
fernan.  ih;  writes  tor  the  GentietMan's 
Journal,  105;  a  startling  visit ,  «&,' 106; 
intimacy  with  General  Oglethorpe, 
106;  Jacobite  leanings,  107;  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
ib;  completion  of  the  Roman  Historg, 
ih ;  takes  (?)  ad  eundem  degree  of  M.B. 
at  Oxford,  ih;  proposes  extension  of 
the  club,  109;  club  incidents,  110; 
writes  epilogue  for  Mrs.  Lennox's  play 
of  the  Sister,  111;  excellence  in  com- 
position of  vers  de  societe^  ib;  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Homeck  family,  ih;  his 
affection  for  the  "  Jessamy  Bride,"  112 ;  * 
letter  in  verse,  113;  publishes  XYio  Ronum 
History,  114 ;  well  received  by  the  critics, 
ih;  preferred  by  Johnson  to  Robertson 
as  an  historian,  t& ;  agreement  with  Grif- 
fin to  write  History  of  Animated  Nature, 
115;  with  Davies  for  &  History  of  Em§- 
latut  and  abridgment  of  Roman  History, 
ih,  1X6;  change  in  his  habits  of  life, 
118;  anticipates  the  proceeds  of  the 
Natural  History,  ih;  the  style  and  tem- 
per in  which  he  purposed  to  write  the 
History  of  England,  ib,  119;  his  dislike  to 
Baretti,  123,  124;  reasons  for  it  de- 
tailed, ib;  habit  of  arriving  late  to  din- 
ner, 125;  bragging  of  his  dress,  ib;  his 
bloom-coloured  coat,  126;  occupied  on 
the  English  History,  and  the  Aftimaied 
Nature,  128;  engaged  upon  a  Life  of 
Pamell,  t6;  pnblicaXiork  of  the  Deserted 
Village  announced,  but  delayed  wd 
worked  at ,  ih ;  hears  of  a  legsay  ^I0> 
from  his  uncle  Contar^ie,  09^  Jtnr- 
respondence  with  his  brother  oA  Um 
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occasion,  ib,  130;  his  portrait  painted 
by  Reynolds,  132,  133;  engraving  in 
the'  print-sliops ,  ib ;  constant  guest  at 
the  dinner  parties  in  Leicester-square, 
136.  137;  repeats  stories,  forgetting 
their  point,  138,  139;  his  mortifications, 
139,  140;  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  141;  his  thoughtless  talk,  ib; 
Burke's  practical  Jokes  against  him, 
142,  143;  his  talk  and  wit,  143-145; 
often  successful  in  witty  contests  with 
Johnson,  146;  the  little  fishes  and  the 
whales,  »6;  notion  of  fables  for  chil- 
dren, ib;  his  "liberties"  with  Johnson, 
147 ;  publication  of  the  Deserted  Village, 
151;  Gray's  opinion  of  the  poem,  152; 
Goethe's  opinion ,  153 ;  his  longing  for 
home ,  155;  stated  to  have  been  a 
strong  republican  in  principle ,  157 ;  his 
opinion  on  the  game-laws,  ib,  n;  his 
picture  of  London  streets ,  ib,  158 ;  his 
farewell  to  poetry,  162 ;  remark  to  Lord 
Lisbum,  ib;  visits  France  in  company 
with  the  Hornecks,  165;  his  account  of 
the  journey,  165,  166;  letter  to  Rey- 
nolds, 167,  168;  joined  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Hickey,  169;  return  to  London, 
ib ;  receives  the  intelligence  of  his  mo- 
ther's death,  ib;  Life  of  Pamell,  171; 
proposal  to  mend  Gray's  Etegy,  ib,n; 
Life  of  Bolingbroko,  172;  imitation  of 
Johnson,  t6,  173,  174;  visit  to  Lord 
Clare,  174;  visit  to  Bath,  ib  (i.  326,  327); 
writes  the  Haunch  of  Yenisoti  for  Lord 
Clare's  amusement,  176;  translates 
Vida's  Oanie  of  Chess,  180;  his  interest 
in  Ctiatterton,  189,  190;  controversy 
with  Walpole  on  the  subject,  190; 
quarrel  with  Percy ,  ib ;  desire  to  pur- 
chase the  MS.  of  Rowley's  poems,  191  n; 
new  acquaintances  frequent  the  Temple, 
ib ;  introduction  to  Henry  Grattan  and 
Judge  Bay,  ib,  192;  occupations  and 
dress,  193;  libelled  by  Kenrick,  194  n; 
fondness  for  masquerades ,  ib;  a  round 
of  pleasures  with  Reynolds,  195,  196; 
charge  of  gambling  against  him ,  197 ; 
determines  to  attempt  the  theatre 
again,  199;  satirises  Cumberland  in 
Retaliation ,  200 ;  conscious  of  Cumber- 
land's rivalry ,  201;  determines  still  to 
adhere  to  the  old  school  of  comedy, 
•6;  encouraged  by  Colman,  ib;  takes 
lodgings  in  the  Edgeware-road ,  16; 
visited  there  by  Boswoll  in  company 
with  Mickle ,  ib ;  his  qualifications  for 
writing  a  Natural  Historp,  discussed, 
Sbi ;  how  1^  prepared  himself  for  it, 
202 ;  Ms  humble  researches  in  natural 


history ,  ib;  his  humorous  experiences, 
202-205;  epitaph  on  Burke  prophetic, 
213,  214 ;  appearance  of  his  History  of 
Etifffand,  215;  charges  of  party  spirit 
against  him,  ib,  216;  denounced  as  a 
writer  for  pay,  ib;  formal  defence  in 
the  I'ublic  Advertiser,  ib ;  still  employed 
upon  his  comedy,  217 ;  letter  to  Bennet 
Langton.  218,  219;  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury's  at  Barton,  219;  fresh  en- 
gagements to  Francis  N^wbery,  ib ;  re- 
newed intimacy  with  Garrick,  ib,  220; 
frolics  at  Barton,  220,  221;  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bunbury,  222,  223 ;  battling  it  out 
in  London,  224;  scene  in  the  Temple- 
gardens,  225;  liability  to  imposture 
from  his  countiymen ,  225,  226 ;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cradock,  227; 
writes  the  Threnodia  Augustalis ,  ib ;  in- 
stances of  plagiarism ,  228  n ;  dinner  at 
General  Oglethorpe's ,  231 ;  discussions 
with  Johnson ,  ib ,  232 ;  returns  to  his 
Edgeware  lodging,  234;  engaged  upon 
his  Animated  Nature,  ib ;  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, 237;  undertakes  to  write 
another  tale  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
238;  fraud  practised  on  his  name  in 
France,  f6;  incapability  of  composing 
by  dictation,  239;  remarks  on  his 
Animated  Nature,  ib ;  some  sound  views 
in  political  economy ,  240 ;  hopes  in  his 
new  comedy,  241;  givisn  to  Covent- 
garden ,  16 ;  prescience  of  the  French 
Revolution,  245;  visit 'with  Burke  to 
the  Puppets  in  Panton-street ,  ib;  sup- 
per with  Burke,  ib ;  severe  illness  from 
sedentary  habits,  246;  benefited  by 
James's  powders ,  ib ;  visits  the  theatre 
with  Steevens  to  see  Macklin,  t6;  Art- 
discussion  with  Barry,  247;  political 
discussions  with  Burke,  ib;  dispute 
with  Johnson  on  the  merits  of  Venice 
Preserved,  ib;  deficient  in  high  criti- 
cism, 248;  his  desire  to  play  Scrub, 
249;  his  brogue  an  objection,  ib;  his 
"little  Cornelys,"  250;  tgte-a-t^te  sup- 
pers with  Johnson ,  251;  mortifications 
from  Colman ,  and  sad  self-misgivings, 
252;  Colman's  objections  and  delays, 
257,  258;  sends  the  MS.  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  to  Garrick,  ib;  annoyances 
with  the  actors,  260;  celebrities  at- 
tending his  rehearsals ,  261 ;  difficulties 
as  to  an  epilogue,  262;  letter  to  Cra- 
dock on  his  perplexities,  %b;  the  play 
not  yet  named,  263;  Reynolds's  sug- 
gestion, ib;  name  decided  on  at  last, 
ib;  the  comedy's  success,  265,  266; 
state  of  his  feelings  the  night  of  per- 
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formance,  2G7 ;  enters  the  stage  door  at 
the  fifth  act,  ib ;  gratitude  to  Quick  and 
JJewos  for  their  ei^ertions,  ib,  268;  at- 
tacked by  Kenrick,  270:  scuffle  with 
Evans ,  publisher  of  the  Londoti  Packet, 
273;  defence  of  himself  in  the  VcUlff 
Advertiser,  274,  275;  dinner  at  Ogle- 
thorpe^s,  276;  dinner  at  Paoli's,  ib; 
conversations  and  discussions,  276-281 ; 
dinner  at  Thrale's ,  280,  281 ;  argument 
with  Johnson,  ib;  dinner  at  Ogle- 
thorpe^s,  ib;  arguments  between  Bos- 
well  and  Johnson,  281,  282;  discussion 
on  natural  history,  283,  284;  distresses 
and  disputes,  285;  engaged  upon  his 
Grecian  History ,  ib ;  goes  oftener  to  the 
club,  286;  dinner  at  bookseller  Dilly's, 
292 ;  argument  with  Johnson  on  tolera- 
tion ,  ib,  293 ;  quarrel  with  Johnson  at 
Dilly^s,  t&,  294;  Johnson^s  apology ,  ib, 
295;  opinion  of  Johnson's  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  296;  speculation  to  obtain 
the  literary  assistance  of  his  friends, 
299;  projects  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  ib,  300;  promised  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Burney,  ib;  altered  oondition  of 
his  Temple-chambers,  ib;  negligence 
of  books  and  money,  ib;  requests 
Percy  to  be  his  biographer,  301;  de- 
pression of  spirits  and  bursts  of  pas- 
sion ,  ib ;  whist  partiey  at  Sir  William 
Chambers^s ,  302 ;  the  unfortunate  bal- 
lad-singer, ib;  a  pension  in  agitation 
for  him,  ib;  application  neglected  by 
the  ministry,  303;  reasons  assignable 
for  their  neglect,  ib;  resentment  against 
Reynolds  for  his  patronage  of  Beattie, 
305 ;  judgment  upon  the  ill-advised  al- 
legoric picture,  ib;  disappointed  hopes 
from  Lord  Shelburne,  306;  puflF  for 
Lord  Mayor  Townshend,  307;  mal-^- 

Eropos  remark  to  Lord  Shelburne ,  ib ; 
reach  with  Colman,  308;  wishes  to 
withdraw  his  comedies  from  Oovent- 
garden,  ib;  project  of  Papular Dictianmy 
declined  by  the  trade,  ib;  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  speculation,  ib,  309; 
writes  letter  to  Garrick,  310;  oflFers  to 
alter  the  character  of  Lofty  for  Gar- 
rick, ib;  letter  of  thanks  for  money 
lent,  311:  intended  visit  to  Barton,  ib; 
Goldsmith  and  Sir  Joshua  at  Vauxhall, 
ib,  312;  dinner  at  Beauclerc's,  ib;  Gold- 
smith and  Garrick's  travostie  of  Addi- 
son's Cato,  313;  game  of  Mufti,  16;  visit 
from  Cradock  in  the  Temple,  314;  last 
dinner  with  his  friend  Cradock,  ib; 
increase  in  the  abruptness  of  his  man- 
ners, 316;  origin  ot  Retaliation ^  ib;  re- 


turns to  the  Bdgeware-lodgfng,  323; 
letter  to  Mr.  Nourse,  publisher,  ib,  u; 
last  literary  engagements,  324;  pur- 
poses selling  his  Temple  chambers, 
325;  good  resolutions  suddenly  ar- 
rested yib;  his  last  illness ,  ib ;  his  per- 
verse treatment  of  his  malady,  326,327; 
his  last  words,  329. 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Charles,  descent,  1.6; 
marriage,  ib;  succeeds  to  the  rectory 
of  Kilkenny  West ,  ib ;  removes  to  Lis- 
soy,  ib;  a  prominent  character  in  his 
son's  works,  ib;  indignation  at  bis 
daughter  Catherine's  marriage,  16;  en- 
cumbers his  property  for  a  marriage 
portion ,  ib ;  partly  sketched  in  the  Dt- 
serted  YiUage,  u.  86;  what  his  parsonage 
came  to,  159  h. 

Goldsmith,  Anne,  mother  of  Oliver,  l  6; 
her  distress  after  her  husband's  death, 
26;  her  cool  reception  of  Oliver  after 
the  Fiddleback  adventures,  31;  he 
writes  to  her,  «6;  objection  to  receive 
him,  33;  letter  to  her,  328;  allnsions  to 
her  in  his  letters,  122,  331 ;  11.  130;  her 
death,  169;  silly  story  by  Miss  Rey- 
nolds refuted,  170. 

Goldsmith,  Rev.  Henry,  birth,  i.  6;  goes 
pensioner  to  Dublin  University,  14; 
obtains  a  scholarship,  16;  becomes  pri- 
vate tutor,  ib;  receives  Goldsmith  into 
his  house,  33;  quarrels  with  his  bro- 
ther, ib;  receives  first  sketch  of  the 
Traveller  from  Switzerland,  50;  writes 
to  his  brother  as  to  Essay  oh  J^iti 
Learning,  120;  Goldsmith's  letter  to 
him,  121-123;  dedication  to  him  of  the 
Traveller^  275;  Oliver  intercedes  for 
him  with  Lord  Korthumberland ,  288; 
his  death,  n.  85;  his  widow'matron  to 
an  infirmary ,  354 ;  his  daughter  dies  in 
distress,  ib. 

Goldsmith,  Esther,  wishes  to  be  made 
housekeeper  to  Irish  Academy ,  u.  348 ; 
fails,  ib. 

Goldsmith,  Maurice,  i.  6;  writes  about 
an  unappropriated  legacy  of  uncle 
Contarine's,  11.  129;  requests  it  as  an 
outfit,  and  asks  for  an  appointment, 
ib;  binds  himself  to  a  cabinet-maker, 
130,  131;  keeps  a  shop  in  Dublin,  131; 
comes  to  London  on  his  brother's 
death ,  331 ;  his  subsequent  destitution, 
345;  made  a  mace-bearer,  ib;  dies  in 
want,  347. 

Goldsmith,  Charles,  i.  7;  visit  to  his  bro- 
ther in  th^  garret  near  Salisdtxy- 
square,  90;  object  of  his  jonraey  from 
Ballymahon,    91;    wins  tha  scci'ct  of 
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the  garret  from  the  Temple-exchange 
waiter,  ib;  reception  by  his  brother, 
«■&;  quits  London  in  a  few  days,  «6; 
galls  for  Jamaica,  and  returns  after 
thirty-four  years'  absence,  t&,  192  «; 
additional  news  of,  u.  353-354;  his 
share  in  the  "trade's"  munificence  to 
Goldsmith's  relatives,  352.  See  Ap- 
PBHDix,  A,  vol.  n. 

Goldsmith,  John,  of  Ballyoughter ,  i.  8; 
Goldsmith  boards  with  him  while  at 
school  at  Elphin ,  (&;  his  opinion  of  his 
nephew,  ib,  n. 

Goldsmith ,  Dean  of  Cloyne ,  visit  to  Mr. 
Contarine ,  i.  33 ;  his  opinion  of  young 
Oliver,  ib;  recommends  his  studying 
the  medical  profession,  ib ;  the  hint  his 
only  contribution,  ib. 

Goldsmith  family ,  births  and  history,  i. 
6,  7 ;  family  Bible,  6  n ;  their  opinion  of 
themselves,  12:  the  last  of  them,  ii. 
355. 

Qood'Natured  Man,  Johnson  promises  a 
prologue,  n.  21;  intended  for  Covent- 
garden,  24;  first  placed  in  Garrick's 
hands,  t&;  difficulties  as  to  its  represen- 
tation, ib;  suggestions  of  alteration 
made  by  Garrick ,  26 ;  not  accepted  by 
the  author,  ib;  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ters, 26-29;  Gan-ick's  objections  to  the 
character  of  Lofty,  29;  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  Whitehead ,  the  laureat, 
30 ;  withdrawn  from  Garrick,  and  given 
to  Colman,  33;  read  by  Burke,  68  «; 
Johnson  attends  rehearsal,  72;  the 
Literary  Club  present  the  first  night, 
73;  squabbles  of  actors  respecting 
parts,  ib;  cast  of  the  characters,  ib,  74; 
Shuter's  exertions  in  the  part  of 
Croaker,  73;  ill-reception  of  the  bailifi" 
scene ,  74 ;  adverse  chances  of  succeeii 
ib ;  decided  by  the  inimitable  humour 
of  Shuter  in  scene  of  'incendiary  let- 
ter," «6;  opinion  of  Gibbon's  friend, 
Deyverdun,  76  n ;  increased  success  on 
removal  of  the  bailiff-scene ,  77 ;  pub- 
lished by  Griffin,  ib;  arrives  im- 
mediately at  a  second  edition,  77;  the 
bailiff-scene  eventually  restored,  ib; 
placed  fifth  night  by  command  of  their 
Majesties,  78;  selected  by  Shuter  for 
his  benefit,  ib. 

Ooody  Two  Shoes,  authorship  of,  i.  262, 
ib,  263  n. 

Gouget,  President,  Origin  of  Laws ,  Arts, 
afid  Sciences,  1. 129;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ib. 

Grafton  Ministry,  the,  ii.  50 ;  a  triumph  of 
royalty,   ib;   its   character   and   con- 


stitution, ib;  deserted  by  the  Chatham 
party ,  ib ;  assailed  by  Burke ,  150 ;  by 
Junius,  ib ;  by  Chatham,  ib ;  falls,  ib. 

Gxaham,  Rev.  Mr.,  story  of  the  incident 
in  She  Stoops  to  C&iiquer,  vouched  to 
him  by  Jack  Fitzsimmtjns ,  1. 15  n ;  "by 
Sir  Thomas  Peatherston ,  16 ;  speech  at 
public  meeting  in  Ballymahon,  ib,  n. 

Graham ,  George ,  one  of  the  masters  of 
Eton ,  II.  61 ;  author  of  the  masque  of 
Tehmachus,  ib;  his  insolence  to  Gold- 
smith, ib. 

Grainger,  Dr.  James,  contributor  to  the" 
Monthly  Review,  i.  68;  anthoi^  of  tho 
Siigar-Cane,  90;  meets  Goldsmith. at 
Temple- exchange  cofl^ee-housejjfr;  char- 
acter of  him  by  Goldsmith ,  Johnson, 
and  Percy,  ib,n;  connection  with  tho 
Orand  Magazine ,  99:  Bishop  Percy's  af- 
fection for  him,  to,  n;  his  ballad  of 
Bryan  and  Pereene,  ib,  n;  his  return 
froqa  the  West  Indies,  269;  brings  out 
his  poem  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  ib;  com- 
plains of  Goldsmith's  non-correspond- 
ence ,  ib ;  robbed  near  London ,  ib,  n ; 
an  epitaph  connected  with,  «6,  270. 

Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  Intelligence 
established ,  I.  99 ;  supported  by  Grain- 
ger, Percy,  &c.,  ib ;  doubts  as  to  Gold- 
smith's contribution,  ib;  Brymi  and 
Pet'eette  first  published  in,  ib,  n. 

Granger,  Bev.  James,  author  of  the  Bio- 
graphical  History,  i.  280;  puzzled  by  a 
line  in  the  Traveller,  ib;  his  corre- 
spondence  with  Davies,    ii.  172;    hia 

*  character,  216  n;  odd  mention  of  Gold- 
smith in  his  book,  ib. 

Grattan,  Henry,  introduction  to  Gold- 
smith, II.  191;  Goldsmith's  attachment 
to  him,  ib. 

Gray,  the  poet,  his  war  against  mathe- 
matics, I.  22;  his  Master  Tommy  Lu- 
creiius,  83 ;  his  liking  and  disliking  for 
Voltaire,  83,  84  n;  reasons  of  Walpole's 
attachment  to  him,  84 ;  his  Odes  printed 
by  Walpole  at  Strawberry-hill,  85;  in- 
difi'erence  to  popular  influences,  84; 
light  in  which  he  regarded  the  genius 
of  others,  85;  learned  idleness,  ib;  re- 
viewed and  praised  by  Goldsmith ,  "86, 
87;  his  opinion  of  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  Sermons,  195  n;  praises 
Green's  Spleen ,  and  Johnson's  London, 
220,  221  n;  account  of  Kit  Smart  when 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  258  n;  de- 
light in  the  musical-glasses,  317  n; 
opinion  of  Pitt's  accepting  a  peerage, 
II.  12  n ;  the  charm  of  his  letters ,  66  n ; 
tampered  with  by  Mason,  •&,  nj  linea 
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on  the  redbreast  and  woodlark ,  94  n ; 
his  treatment  by  Lord  Bote,  95  n;  ob- 
tains the  professorship  of  Modem  Hisr 
tory,  95,  96;  opinion  of  Boswell's  book 
about  Corsica,  96  m;  calls  Johnson 
Ursa  Major,  108;  his  remark  on  Gar- 
rick's  jubilee,  121;  pleasant  anecdote 
of  him,  ib,  i22  n;  his  dolness  in  con- 
versation, 146 ;  dines  at  Walpole's  with 
Hogarth,  ib,nzM8  last  summer,  151; 
last  letter  to  Walpole ,  ib,n;  his  deli- 
cate criticism ,  fb;  criticism  on  the  De- 
.  serted  Village  y  152;  affecting  remark  on 
hia  mother,  170;  laughs  at  Walpole's 
{ypUef  in  Rowley's  Poems,  190;  depre- 
ciation of  Harris's  Hermes,  278  n. 

Grecian  Coffoo-hduse,  favourite  resort  of 
the  frish  and  Lancashire  Templars,  n. 
193. 

Green,  Rev.  Mr.,  rector  of  Kilkenny 
West,  I.  6;  uncle  to  Charles  Gold- 
smith's wife,  ib. 

Green,  author  of  the  Spleen,  i.  220,  221  tt; 
Gray's  opinion  of  it,  ib. 

Green-arbour- court,  place  of  Goldsmith's 
residence,  1. 113;  described,  ib\  visited 
by  Washington  Irving ,  ib ;  mentioned 
by  Ward  and  Strype  and  Macaulay, 
114  H. 

Greene,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  assistance  in  the 
early  education  of  Goldsmith,  1. 18  n. 

Grenvillo,  George,  his  ministry,  1.292; 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  Gang,  ib;  his  impolitic  conduct 
rouses  the  American  Colonies  to  in- 
surrection ,  ib ;  passes  the  Stamp  Act, 
/ft;  first  outbreak  of  the  king's  malady, 
2!)3 ;  the  clash  and  confusion  of  parties, 
t6;  reasons  of  the  king's  dislike,  ib\ 
his  downfall ,  295 ;  uses  of  literature  to 
him,  II.  16 ;  taunts  Charles  Townshcnd, 
47;  left  in  the  lurch,  50. 

Griffin,  Mr.  Gerald,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Qisippus ,  I.  153  n ;  comes  to  London 
without  a  fHend  and  with  one  tragedy, 
t6,n;  comitOBes  Oisippus  on  fragments  of 
paper  in  coffee-houses,  ib;  writes  re- 
jected comedies  and  farces,  ib;  want 
of  common  necessaries,  ib;  becomes 
booksellers'  hack,  ib;  enters  a  con- 
vent in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  154  n; 
bums  all  his  compositions  but  Gisippus, 
ib ;  acted  after  his  death,  at  Drury-lane, 
by  Mr.  Macready,  ib.  See  Appendix  D, 
vol.  I.  335,  336. 

Griffin ,  Mr. ,  publishes  the  comedy  of  the 
Oood-Natured  Man ,  11.  77;  engagement 
with  Goldsmith  to  write  Natural  His- 


tory, 115;  pablisbea  the  Desetied  miage, 
151. 

Griffiths,  Ralph,  bookseller,  proprietor  of 
the  Montkljf  Bevfew,  i.  64;  me^s  €k>ld- 
smith  at  Dr.  Miluer's  table,  ib;  at- 
tracted by  Ms  remarks,  t&;  engages 
him  as  a  reviewer,  ib;  feud  between 
him  and  Smollett,  73  n;  he  and  his 
wife  tamper  with  Goldsmith's  com- 
positions, 72,  88;  quarrel  with  Gold- 
smith, 88;  becomes  securi^  to  a  tailor 
for  a  suit  of  olothes  for  him,  II54  de- 
mands payment,  118;  calls  Gold^nith 
a  sharper  and  a  villain,  ib;  Goldsmifli^ 
letters  to  him,  ib;  publishes  sgi  in- 
famous book,  119  n;  obtains  degree  of 
Doctor  from  an  American  university, 
119 ;  success  in  life ,  ib;  contracts  with 
Goldsmith  for  Life  of  Voltaire,  120;  his 
''sign,"  133;  attacks  Goldsmith's  En- 
quiry, 137;  apologises,  190;  attacks  the 
Essays ,  285  h;  attacks  Goldsmith^  Life 
of  Bolingbroke,  n.  172  m;  attacks  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  266  n. 

Griffiths,  Mrs.,  Mr.  De  Quincey's  sketch 
of,  1.  71,  72  n;  tampers  with  Gold- 
smith's compositions ,  72 ,  88 ;  letter  to 
her,  110, 132. 

Grub-street,  Goldsmith  enters,  i.  68; 
what  Walpole  and  Hume  thought  of  its 
quarrels,  139 ;  great  activity  in,  147 ;  its 
leading  ornaments,  148;  Johnson  thisre, 
ib ;  his  definition  of,  ib ;  its  debasement 
of  literature,  316  n. 

Guicciardini's  History  of  Jicdy ,  1. 130 ;  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Gun,  the  Misses,  milliners,  their  generous 
feeling  towards  Goldsmith,  11,  316. 

Gwyn,  Mrs.  (Jessamy  Bride),  u.  112-114; 
meets  Hazlitt  in  Northcote's  painting- 
room  ,  113 ;  character  by  Borke ,  112  n  : 
defence  of  Goldsmith,  166;  account  of 
his  visits  to  Barton,  220,   221  n.    Set 

HOBKBCK. 


Hamilton,  Duke  of.  Goldsmith's  employ- 
ment in  his  family,  i.  35. 

Hamilton,  Archibald,  bookseller,  estab- 
lishes the  Critical  Revinv,  i.  &1;  ap- 
plied to  by  Goldsmith  after  quitting 
Griffiths,  109;  engages  him  for  the 
Critical  Revietv,  ib;  makes  a  fortune  out 
of  Smollett's  Histoiy,  Wt;  not  very 
liberal  in  his  payments ,  9b ;  conscious 
of  GoldsmlfWi  value,  i&. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  Gerard,  anecdote  of  John- 
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son's  oeatory,  i.  2lC,  217  h;  bis  conduct 
to  Barke,  257,  238. 

Eandaorm Housemaid ,  the,  Footers  attack 
upon  the  sentimental  «cii9Ql,  ji.  259. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  i.  80;  Johnson's  dictnm 
concerning  him,  ib\  his  character,  >'&; 
originates  the  Marine  and  Magdalen 
Societies,  81;  introduces  the  umbrella, 
•6;  crusade  against  tea,  82;  writes 
Journey  frotn  Portsmouth ,  «6;  reviewed 
by  Johnson  in  Liierarff  Magazine,  t6; 
by  Goldsmith  in  Monthly  JievteWj  ih. 

Harding,  the  poet,  his  prosopopoeia  of  the 
Deserted  Village,  11. 160  n. 

Harness,  Rev.  William,  on  Goldsmith's 
abridgments,  u.  216  n, 

Harris  (author  of  Uennes)  describes  Mrs. 
Yates'  benefit,  u.  33  n. 

Hastings,  Warren,  impeachment  of,  n. 
208  n ;  active  part  taKen  by  Burke  in, 
ib ;  Ibe  hostilities  and  scandals  so  pro- 
voked, ih. 

Haunch  of  Venison,  its  origin,  u.  176; 
written  for  the  amusement  of  Lord 
Clare,  ib;  variations  in  the  editions, 
177;  criticisms  and  characters,  iby  178; 
pillories  Parson  Scott,  179. 

Havard,  Mr.,  author  of  kegulus,  i.  76. 

Hawes ,  Dr. ,  attendant  on  Goldsmith  in 
his  last  illness ,  11.  326 ;  narrative  of  its 
circumstances ,  ib ;  his  tribute  to  Gold- 
smith, 327  »;  his  last  visit,  528;  man- 
ages the  funeral,  331;  kindness  to 
Maurice,  ib,  n. 

Hawkesworth,  Jack,  the  essayist,  an  imi- 
tator of  Johnson,  i.  281. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  opinion  on  the 
foundation  of  sizarships ,  1. 17  n ;  anec- 
dote of  Goldsmith  and  Roubiliac,  200  n; 
contradicted,  «&;  member  of  Ivy -lane 
and  Literary  Clubs,  232;  reasons  for 
his  objection  to  Goldsmith's  election, 
235;  a  literary  attorney,  ib;  dabbles  in 
music  at  the  Madrigal  Club,  ib;  out  ot 
place  in  the  Literary  Club,  ib;  borne 
with  for  the  sake  of  Johnson's  old  as- 
^  sociations,  ib ;  falls  into  a  large  fortune 
through  his  wife,  ib;  withdraws  from 
the  law,  ib;  becomes  a  Middlesex 
magistrate,  ib;  chairman  of  sessions, 
ib;  knighted,  ib;  writes  a  history  of 
music,  ib ;  epitaph  and  epigram  on  him, 
ib;  pedantry  of  his  disposition,  ib; 
denounces  sentimental  writers,  ib ;  par- 
ticular antipathy  to  Goldsmith,  236; 
declines  to  partakt  supper  on  score  of 
expense,  *6,  declared  b^  Johnson  to 
be  an  '^nncdubable"  man,  t6;   gross 
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secession  from  the  club,  xb ;  style  of  his 
language  and  conversation,  ib,  n; 
blunders  as  to  Goldsmith's  arrest, 
274  n;  amazement  at  the  TraneUer, 
279;  praises  the  poem  of  Edioin  and 
Angelina,  286;  meets  Goldsmith  at 
levee  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
ii88;  thinks  him  an  idiot  for  his  inde- 
pendence ,  289 ;  ignoble  charge  against 
Burke,  294;  intercede  for  Garrick's 
admission  to  the  Literary  Club,  298; 
wonder  at  Mr.  Burke's  success,  310; 
accuses  Goldsmith  of  envying  John- 
son ,  II.  61 ;  unauthorised  repetitions  of 
ill-natured  sayings,  61  n;  aneodotes  of 
Goldsmith's  rudeness,  141. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Mr.,  Works,  i.  13();  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  ib;  Anstver  by 
Hawkins,  ib;  re-reviewed,  ib,  131;  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  ib,  n ;  author 
of  the  Thimble ,  the  Siege  0/  Aleppo ,  ib ; 
offers  his  tragedy  to  Garrick,  ib;  re- 
fused by  him ,  ib ;  professes  to  write  in 
imitation  of  ShakQQ>eare,  ib;  corre- 
spondence with  Garrick,  ib, 

Hawkins ,  Laatitia  Matilda  {Memoirs) ,  de- 
fence of  her  father,  character  of  the 
Burkes,  i.  237-239;  sketch  of  Bennet 
Langton,  243  n ;  recollections  of  Gold' 
smitn's  kindness  to  children,  11.  39 ;  her 
scandalous  anecdotes,  116, 117 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Walpole,  190  «. 

Haydou,  the  painter,  anecdotes  of  Mrs. 
Gwatkin,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  u. 
202  n. 

Hazlitt ,  William ,  on  Steele's  pretensions 
as  a  comic  writer,  11.  70;  interview 
with  the  "Jessamy  Bride"  in  North- 
cote's  painting-room ,  113 ;  admiration 
of  Northcote's  talk,  141, 142  n, 

Heber,  Mr.,  his  original  copy  of  Edwin 
afid  Angelina,  i.  287,  288 ;  variations  be- 
tween it  and  the  copy  in  the  llovel,  ib, 

HeHricuie,  Voltaire's ,  Goldsmith  contracts 
to  write  Life  to  be  prefixed,  1. 120. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried,  critic,  i.  321 ; 
reads  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  Goethe,  ib. 

Hickey,  Mr.,  a  friend  of  Goldsmith's ,  11. 
169;  Jiiched  in  Betaliation ,  ib ;  raillery 
indulged  at  Goldsmith's  expense,  ib. 

Hiffeman,  Paul,  aprot^^  ofGoldsmith'^, 
II.  101;  his  character  and  habits,  ib, 
102;  writes  theatrical  critiques,  102; 
pensioned  by  Garrick,  ib. 

Higgins,  Captain,  introduced  into  the 
Maunch  of  Venison,  n.  177;  probably 
accompanied  Goldsmith  to  chastise 
Kenrick,  272  n. 


rudenesf  to  Burke,   237;   causes  i^Highlands,  Goldsmith's  trip  to,   i.  36,* 
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alleged  nniNiblished  isillent  concern- 
ing, ib,  M,  37  M. 

HOL  Aaron,  anttior  of  Merope,  i.  76. 

BMor^  of  Italy,  by  Gnieciardini ,  1. 130 ; 
reviewed  by  Goldsmtth,  i6. 

Hoadly,  Dr.,  John,  yoonger  brother  of 
the  anther  of  the  SuspMoHS  Husband. 
u.  77;  his  opinion  of  Goldsmith's 
**  low  "  homonr ,  ib ;  aneedote  of  Beck- 
ford,  143  m;  his  lost  farce,  ib\  attack  on 
Goldsmith,  275  ft. 

Hodson,  Daniel,  Esq.,  of  St.  John*s,  Ros- 
common, father-in-law  of  Catherine 
G61dsmith,  i.  16;  indignation  at  the 
match,  ib ;  reproachesCharle8CU>ldsmith, 
ib;  obteins  a  legal  enga^ment  for  mar- 
riage portion,  tft;  influence  on  Gold- 
smithes  prospects,  ib. 

Hodson,  Mr.  Daniel,  of  St.  John^s,  Ros- 
common, I.  16;  privately  marries  Ca- 
therine Goldsmith ,  ib;  papU  of  Henry, 
her  brother,  ib ;  parental  indignation  at 
the  marriage ,  ib ;  Goldsmith^s  letter  to 
him,  92,  93;  endeavonrs  to  collect  a 
subscription  for  Goldsmith's  travels 
abroad,  td. 

Hodson  ,^  Oliver  Goldsmith ,  son  of  Gold 
smith's  brother-in-law,  returns  to  Lon- 
don, n.  131;  his  occupation  in  the  in- 

[  terval ,  ib ;  lives  as  a  pensioner  on  his 
uncle,  ib ;  cnrlons  adventure  with  a  lot- 
tery ticket,  t6;  practises  occasionally 
as  an  apothecary  in  Newman-street, 
tb;  succeeds  to  his  patrimonial  estate, 
A. 

Hodson,  Mrs.,  Narrative  contributed  to 
the  Percy  Memoir,  i.  8m;  on  the  dis- 
position of  her  brother,  9  n;  anecdote 
to  Reynolds  of  Goldsmith's  *'most  ex 
quisite  meal,"  24. 

Hogan,  Mr.,  restoration  of  Lissoy,  n.  159, 
160  it;  gets  up  the  allusions  of  the  De- 
serted mUage  for  the  pleasure  of  pil- 
grims, n. 

Hogarth,  sketching  Garrick,  i.  222;  en- 
couraging a  coward  to  fight,  228 j 
Barry^s  first  interview  with  him,  ib; 
visit  to  Goldsmith  at  Islington,  229; 
causes  of  the  friendship  between  Gold- 
smith and  Hogarth,  228,  229;  advice  to 
•Mrs.  Thrale,  229  n;  paints  portrait  of 
(Toldsmith,  229;  and  of  bis  landlady, 
lb}  generous  motives  for  doing  so,  ib, 
2S0;  difficulties  of  his  temper,  231;  op- 
position between  him  and  Reynolds, 
ib;  the  school  he  studied  from,  iff; 
opinions  on  art,  ib;  quarrel  with 
Churchill,  276;  his  plate  suggests  Clan- 
•     destine  Maniage,  u.  4j  his  portrait  of 


Goldamith,  7;  st  dinner  with  Wal- 
pole,  146  M. 

Holberg,  Baron  de,  his  career,  t.  42;  ob- 
scure origin ,  ib ;  arrives  at  distinction, 
ih;  passion  for  travel  and  infonnation, 
ib,  43 ;  influence  of  his  chancer  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Goldsmith,  44,  45b 

Home,  Rev.  John,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  i.  74;  refrised  at  Dmry- 
lane,  ib;  endorsed  by  the  Scottish  ca- 
pital, ib;  pronounced  to  be  superior  to 
Shakespeare,  75;  David  Hnme*s  opinion 
of  his  genius,  ib;  its  anther  ejected  by 
the  presbytery,  ib;  acted  at  Covent- 
garden,  ib;  its  sneers,  ib;  jealousy  of 
Garrick,  i6;  reviewed  by  Goldsmitii, 
76 ;  his  Agis  produced ,  164 ;  cried  over 
by  Gray,  ib;  his  pension,  212;  his  Fabd 
Discovery ,  n.  101 ;  brought  out  by  Gar- 
rick at  Dmry-lane,  ib;  the  author^s 
name  suppressed,  ib. 

Hone,  his  Eeery-day  Book ,  assertion  that 
Goldsmith  wrote  the  Deserted  Tillage  in 
the  tower  of  Canonbury-house,  n.  46  n. 

Honner,  Mr.,  fellow-student  witii  Grold- 
smith  in  Edinburgh ,  i.  38 ;  introduces 
him  to  his  tailor,  i6 ;  name  unknown, 
38  m. 

Homeck,  Charles,  his  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, n.  325  n. 

Homeck,  the  Misses,  their  family  and 
connections,  n.  111,112;  their  intimacy 
with  Goldsmith,  112;  the  fascination 
exercised  over  him  by  the  **  Jessamy 
Bride,"  ib;  they  invite  Goldsmith  to 
dinner  at  Dr.  Baker's,  113 ;  the  reply  to 
the  invitation  in  verse,  ib;  their  visit 
with  Goldsmith  to  France,  165;  ad- 
ventures at  Lisle,  166;  at  Paris,  168; 
at  Versailles,  169;  "Little  Comedy" 
becomes  Mrs.  Bunbury,  219;  present  at 
the  rehearsals  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
262;  the  "Jessamy  Bride"  insulted  by 
Kenrick,  272;  her  brother,  or  Captain 
Higgins,  accompanies  Goldsmith  to 
chastise  him,  ib,  n;  their  brother's  an- 
fortunate  marriage,  325  n;  Goldsmith's 
coffin  opened  at  the  sisten^MMnest  to 
obtain  a  lock  of  his  hair ,  38^^L    Set 

GWTH.  * 

Hospital  mate ,  Goldsmith  resolves  to  b« 

one,  I.  115:   examined  and  rejected, 

116. 
Hudson,  Mr.  G.  F.,  descendant  of  Odd- 

smith's   brother-in-law   Hodson,   s. 

131  M. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Patrick,  master  of  Edg9> 

worihstowtt  school,  i.  14;  his  spedaX 

kindness  to  Goldsmith,  ib. 
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Hnmov  David,  opinion  of  the  tragedy  of 
Dottfias,  I.  75;  favourable  effect  of  the 
persecution  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  sale  of  his  History,  ib;  brings 
the  Tudor  volumes  of  his  History  to 
London,  77 ;  opinion  of  Burke's  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime,  78;  impatience  at 
Smollett's  History ,  80 ;  view  qf  litera- 
ture in  England  and  France,  139 ;  Gold- 
smith promises  him  fame,  158;  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy  at  Paris ,  302 ;  his 
immense  popularity  there.  16;  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  Madame  d^Epinay's  let- 
ters ,  303  n ;  his  feeling  towards  Rous- 
seau ,  ib  u ;  offers  him  a  home  in  Eng- 
land, 16;  becomes  under-secretary  to 
Marshal  Conway,  11.  15 ;  his  detestation 
of  the  English  world  of  letters,  18,  19; 
declines  an  introduction  to  Percy ,  18 ; 
attacked  by  his  prot^gd  Rousseau ,  19 ; 
cai-icaturea  in  company  with  Rous- 
seau, ib,  n;  letter  to  the  Countess 
Boufflers,  respecting  Lord  Chatham, 
49  m;  his  charge  against  ministers  for 
indifference  to  literature,  55;  his  pen- 
sion increased,  94;  impression  of  the 
character  of  Boswell ,  9U  »t ;  a  believer 
in  the  authenticity  of  Ossiau,  191;  re- 
cantation of  his  error,  ib. 

I. 

Jmitation  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith  charged 
with,  I.  281,  304;  a  real  example  of,  11. 
172. 

luchbaJd ,  Mrs. ,  her  opinion  of  the  chJEir- 
acters  in  the  Good-Natured  Man ,  11.  29, 
76  n. 

Inny  river,  i.  5;  scene  of  Goldsmith's 
early  sports  and  pleasures,  27. 

JntroductiuH  of  Languages,  by  Anselra 
Bayly,  i.  116;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith, 
ib. 

Jreland,  Goldsmith's  affection  for,  i.  28; 
copyright  not  then  extended  to,  98; 
effects  on  the  bookselling  trade,  ib; 
Goldsmith  hopes  to  defeat  piracy  by 
early  transmission  of  copies ,  ib:  speci- 
men of  patronage  in  Irish  Church, 
289  H. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  pilgrimage  to 
Groeu-arbour-court,  1. 113;  describes  it 
in  his  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  ib,  114;  his  too 
confident  assumption  as  to  Goldsmith 
Aud  the  "  Jessamy  Bride,"  n.  112  n. 

Islington,  its  appearance  in  Goldsmith's 
time,  I.  224;  his  club  in  the  lower  road, 
IT.  46 ;  his  room  in  Canoubury  tower, 
ib,  n. 


Jack's  Tavern,  Soho,  tgte-k-tete  suppers 

of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  11.  251. 
Jacob,  Mr.,  chemist,  on  Fish-street-hill, 

I.  55;  employs  Goldsmith  out  of  com- 
passion as  an  assistant,  ib;  supplies 
further  assistance,  5G. 

Jeffreys ,  Mr. ,  translates  Vida's  Game  of 
Chess,  u.  182 ;  submits  it  for  the  opinion 
of  Pope ,  ib ;  comparison  between  his 
translation  and  that  of  Goldsmith, 
ib,  n. 

Jemima  and  Louisa ,  type  of  the  fashion- 
able novel  of  Goldsmith's  day,  1.131; 
Goldsmith's  account  of  it,  ib,  132. 

Jenkinson,  Charles  (first  Lord  Liver- 
pool), lord  of  the  Treasury,  11.  50; 
member  of  the  king's  private  junto,  51 ; 
started  in  his  career  as  writer  in  the 
Mofiihly  Revietc,  ib ;  rats  from  Whiggism 
to  Toryism,  ib;  becomes  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Bute,  ib ;  his  private  char- 
acter and  principles,  ib. 

Jephson,  Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of, 

II.  255,  264  H. 

Jerrold ,  Douglas,  his  comedy  of  the  King 
of  Hath,  I.  209  w;  suggested  by  Gold- 
smith's Life  of  Beau  Nash,  ib. 

Johnson ,  Samuel ,  on  the  effects  of  the 
pursuit  of  literature  on  literary  men, 
I.  1 ;  character  of  Goldsmith ,  3,  4,  7 ; 
opinion  as  to  foundation  of  sizarships, 
17  n;  his  character  at  Oxford ,  19;  re- 
commended by  bookseller  Wflco^  to 
buy  a  porter's  knot ,  65;  sterling  inde- 
pendence of  his  nature,  66,  68,  148, 
204;  Dictionary  finished,  68;  writes 
paragraphs  for  the  London  Chromde,  ib ; 
contributes  to  the  Universal  Remew ,  69; 
opinion  of  Scotch  claret,  75  n;  on  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas ,  76 ;  his  opinion  of 
interlopers  in  literature,  bishops, 
judges,  and  physicians,  113  n;  on 
vigorous  men,  117;  objections  to  his 
own  style,  136  n;  reply  on  the  failure 
of  Irene,  144;  night- wanderings  with 
Savage,  148;  repays  bookseller  Os- 
borne's insults,  149  n;  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  ib ;  letter  to  Thomas  War- 
ton,  on  the  near  completion  of  his 
Dictionary ,  ib,  n ;  his  moderate  notions 
of  expenditure ,  150;  Dr.  Bumey's  visit 
to  him  in  Gough-square ,  ib;  removes 
to  a  poorer  lodging,  ib;  contributes  to 
the  Idler ,  I5l ;  begins  to  be  recognised 
as  intellectual  chief,  ib;  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  his  mother's  funeral  with  tii% 
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maniiflcript  of  Baaselas,  168;  his  reasons 
for  not  printing  a  list  of  subscribers, 
tfr,  n ;  first  mentioned  publicly  by  Qold- 
smith,  158;  opinion  of  Garrick,  168; 
receives  him  as  a  pupil,  169;  not  pos- 
<8es8or  of  a  watch  till  sixty  years  of 
age,  197;  his  mode  of  writing  prefaces, 
202  n;  visit  to  Goldsmith  at  Wine- 
oCftce-conrt,  203;  accompanied  by 
Percy,  204;  his  dress  and  appearance, 
«&;  reasons  alleged  for  hisparticulariW, 
t&;  a  supper  without  a  Boswell,  to; 
his  idleness  and  independence,  205; 
opinion  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  206; 
on  great  debts  and  small  ones,  208; 
purchases  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash ,  211 ; 
Wedderbume  recommends  him  for  a 
pension,  *6;  Arthur  Murphy  visits  him 
in  Inner  Temple-lane,  ib;  dinner  at 
the  Mitre,  212;  waits  upon  Lord  Bute, 
tb;  takes  Davies^s  part  against  Garrick, 
ib;  his  admiration  of  pretty  Mrs.  Da- 
vies,  213;  intimacy  with  Davies,  the 
bookseller,  «6 ;  his  opinion  as  to  **  very 
feeling"  people,  214m;  his  friendship 
for  Goldsmith,  ib ;  quarrel  with  Poote, 
ibi  threatens  him  with  a  cudgelling, 
ib'j  opinion  of  him,  215  n;  deficiency  as 
an  orator,  216  n;  causes  of  it,  ib;  what 
he  might  have  done  had  his  pension 
been  granted  earlier,  219;  opinion  of 
Goldsmith's  fitness  for  travel,  ib;  his 
comparison  of  the  entrance  into  litera- 
ture, 220  n;  contributes  to  Poetical  Ca- 
f0idtr,  ib ;  criticism  of  Gray  in  Dods- 
ley's  OollecUon,  ib ,  294  n ;  his  friendship 
for  Robert  Levett,  223;  character  of 
Hawkins,  236;  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, 2S9|  240;  contrast  and  discussions 
with  Burke,  240,  241;  frolic  with  Lang- 
ton  andBeauclerc,  242;  his  introduc- 
tion'to  Boswell  atTomDavies's,  248; 
interview  described ,  ib;  his  antipathy 
to  Scotland,  ib;  his  rebuff  to  Boswell's 
first  approach,  ib;  friendship  com- 
menced, 248,  249;  suppers  at  the  Mitre, 
249;  declares  his  liking  for  Boswell, 
ib;  defends  Goldsmith,  i&;  on  vice  and 
virtue,  ib,  n;  suppers  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  ib;  his  kindness  to  a  fallen  wo- 
man, ib;  accompanies  Boswell  on  his 
way  to  Utrecht,  250;  his  pensioners, 
252  n;  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  ib,  n; 
fondness  for  tea,  252;  levees  in  Inner 
Temple-lane,  253;  receives  visit  from 
the  Countess  de  Boufflers,  254;  visit  to 
Goldsmith  in  his  chambers,  255;  his 
kindness  to  poor  Kit  Smart,  258;  re- 
t    leases  him  frQip  the  madhouse,  t6;  his 


pious  view  of  Smart^s  infirmities,  25d; 
his  indifference  to  the  scheme  of 
^Percj^sBeUquea,  270;  call  for  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  ib,  n;  visit  to 
Bonnet  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  ib ;  to 
Easton-Mauduit  vicarage,  ib ;  forms  ac- 
quaintance with  theThrales,  ib;  cap- 
tivated by  Mrs.  Thrale,  271;  becomes 
an  intimate  of  the  fismiiy,  272;  its  ef- 
fects in  diverting  his  melancholy,  ib; 
his  sympathies  with  Grub-street  mise- 
ries ,  (6 ;  summoned  to  a  distressed  au- 
thor (Goldsmith),  t6,  273;  rescues  him 
from  arrest  and  sells  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fietd  for  60/.,  ib ;  opinion  of  Goldsmith's 
novel  and  poem,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bookseller,  275;  on  the  price  given 
for  the  Vicar,  ib ;  his  commendations  of 
the  Traveller,  ib;  prefers  it  to  the  Yicetr 
of  Wakefield,  ib;  corrects  the  proof- 
sheets.  «6;  prepares  notice  ofitintiw 
Criiieal  Review,  ib;  pronounces  it  the 
finest  poem  since  the  death  of  Pope, 
277 ;  corrects  Goldsmith  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  his  own  verse,  279,  280;  defends 
Goldsmith  from  the  charge  of  Imitating 
him,  281;  writes  for  Smart  in  the 
Universal  Visitor,  290;  discovers  his 
astounding  agreement  with  Gardens, 
t6;  discontinues  his  services,  ih;  op- 
poses Garrick's  admission  to  the 
Literary  Club,  298;  resiste  the  solicita- 
tions of  Reynolds,  Thrale,  and  Haw- 
kins, ib;  brings  out  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  301:  receives  his  doctor's 
d^nree  firom  the  University  of  Dnblhi, 
.302;  Oxford  confers  a  doctor's  diploma, 
ib;  still  call  himself  plain  Mister,  «6,  m; 
takes  a  house  in  a  court  off  Fleet- 
street,  ib;  receives  Miss  WnUams  and 
Robert  Ijevett,  ib;  his  opinion  of  M.  do 
Buffbn,  303  n;  light  in  which  he  re- 
jgarded  Voltaire,  t6;  his  careless  treat- 
ment of  books ,  305 ;  quarrel  with  Gar^ 
rick,  ib;  charges  him  with  liking  the 
players'  text  better  than  the  author's 
ib;  his  incons^tencies  about  Garrick, 
ib,  n;  charged  by  Garrid^.  with  de- 
ficiency of  sense  of  high  get§aa,  306; 
gloom  and  suffering  gather  round  the 
great  moralist,  307;  excuses  himsidf  fbr 
writing  littte  in  later  life,  Ot,  w;  nobis 
remark,  ib,  n;  his  dislike  of  the  Rock- 
ingham party,  810;  prepared  for 
Burke's  success,  ib;  opinion  of  field- 
ing, 322;  estimate  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, ib;  becomes  subject  to  fits  of 
morbid  melancholy,  n.  8;  carried  off 
by  the  Thrales,  ib;  his  aeryices  in 
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eaUing  up  another  ^neraiion  of  wri- 
ters, 16;  the  clnb  again  united,  21;  in- 
terview with -the  king,  «6,  22;  details 
the  conyersation  at  Reynolds's,  16; 
opinions  on  the  question  of  patronage, 
25;  his  entry  with  Garrick  into  Lon- 
don, ib,  fi;  character  of  Garrick,  «6; 
desire  of  superior  minds  to  relax  with 
inferior,  42;  uneasy  about  his  pension, 
54  n;  exercises  his  wit  against  Gold- 
smith ,  63 ;  attends  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Oood'Natured  Man ,  72 ;  his  kindness  to 
Goldsmith,  76,  76;  opinions  of  the 
comedies  of  the  Good-Natwed  Man,  and 
False  Delicacp,  76;  habit  of  abbreviat- 
ing his  friends*  names,  78;  his  views 
upon  the  question  of  trade ,  88  n ;  visit 
to  Oxford,  96;  followed  by  Boswell 
there,  ib ;  return  to  London,  tb ;  dinner? 
at  Crown  and  Anchor,  ib;  "tossing 
and  gorinpT  several  persons ,"  ib,  97  n ; 
noblo  saying  as  to  Bickerstaff,  103, 
104  n;  definition  of  the  character  of 
Kenrick ,  104 ;  opinion  as  to  writing  an 
author  down ,  ib,  105  n ;  point  of  agree- 
ment between  him  and  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, 106,  107;  declines  reading 
Hume  on  account  of  his  infidelity ,  114, 
115;  opinion  of  Garrick's  prologues 
and  epilogues,  121  n;  on  waiting  for  a 
single  guest  at  dinner,  125  n ;  recitation 
of  the  Ihmciad,  126;  attacks  on  Bos- 
well, 127;  habit  of  overcharging  the 
characteristics  of  his  friends,  135; 
character  of  Reynolds,  135, 136  n,  137; 
value  of  his  maxims  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  140;  specimens  of  his  manly  wis- 
dom, ib,  n;  affecting  and  noble  re- 
mark, ib;  on  Goldsmith's  conversation, 
141,  143, 144;  inconsistency  of  his  dicta 
with  respect  to  his  Mends ,  «6 ;  dislike 
of  Mason,  yet  enjoyment  of  the  Heroic 
Epistle,  148;  Shebbeare's  pension,  ib; 
his  next  neighbour  in  the  pensioik  list, 
ib;  plunges  into  party-war  with  the 
False  Alamiy  149 ;  attacked  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ib;  defended  by  Fitz- 
herbert,  16;  thinks  the  Deserted  YiUage 
inferior  to  the  TraneUer,  153;  noble 
charity  to  a  wretched  girl,  157;  his 
summary  of  Goldsmith's  style  in  prose, 
171  *t^  why  great  lords  and  ladies  did 
not  like  his  company,  175,  176 n;  his 
opinion  on  Chatterton ,  189  n;  laughs 
like  a  rhinoceros,  192,  193,  197  n; 
opinion  as  to  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, 196;  opinion  upon  card-playing, 
198;  and  upon  gambling,  ib,  199  n;  be- 
lieves Borke  to  be  luithor  of  Junius, 


210  M ;  attacked  In  the  House  as  a  paid 
pensioner,  214;  visit  to  Lord  North  on 
the  Fo/irtattd  IsZoiMfs  pamphlet,  t6;  ex- 
plains Goldsmith's  fame  to  Boswell, 
228 ;  put  to  the  torture  about  squeesed 
oranges,  229  n;  infiicts  horrible  shocks 
on  his  biographer,  229,«6,n;  his  opinion 
of  the  value  of  a  literary  life,  230  n; 
opinion  about  anecdotes ,  231  n; 
worsted  in  argument  by  Goldsmith, 
232 ;  revenges  himself,  ib ;  his  violence 
in  retort,  233;  his  belief  in  ghosts,  tb,n\ 
declaration  that  Goldsmith  deserved  a 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  239;  on 
changes  in  manners  and  social  life, 
241  n;  statement  of  differences  in  pro- 
nunciation, 249  n;  admirable  saying 
on  Mrs.  Montagu,  251  n;  interferes 
with  Colman  concerning  Goldsmith'n 
comedy,  258;  opinion  of  She  Stoops  lb 
Conquer,  259;  presides  at  the  tavern 
dinner  the  night  of  the  performance  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  264;  description 
of  the  great  end  of  comedy,  269;  char- 
acter of  Goldsmith's  defence;  275;  de- 
ficiency in  stage-criticism ,  282,  283  n ; 
introduction  of  Boswell  to  the  dnb, 
289;  betrayed  into  a  pun,  291  n ;  argu- 
ment on  toleration  with  Toplady  and 
Dr.  Mayo,  292;  how  to  treat  an  ad- 
versary, 294  n;  his  talk  about  Gold- 
smith's envy,  295,  296;  his  confession 
as  to  his  own,  296;  opinion  as  to  Gold- 
smith being  his  biographer,  297;  char- 
acter of  himself,  ib;  affection  for  Beau- 
clerc  and  Langton,  ib;  sumnmry  of 
Goldsmith's  character,  309;  admiifkble 
remark  on  dress,  ib,  n ;  meets  a  soiiool- 
fellow  after  forty-nine  years,  311  n; 
silent  rebuke  to  Goldsmith  for  his  ex- 
travagance, 324;  writes  the  epitaph 
for  Goldsmith's  monument,  382;  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  concerning  it  in 
the  club,  ib,  333;  declines  to  profane 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with 
an  English  inscription,  833;  the  epi- 
taph, ib,  334. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  husband  of  Jane  Gold- 
smith, I.  7. 

Johnson ,  Mrs.  (Jane  Goldsmith) ,  writes 
about  an  unappropriated  legacy  of 
uncle  Contarine's,  n.  129 ;  Goldsmith's 
kind  desires  in  her  favour,  130;  her 
condition  after  Goldsmith's  death,  354. 

Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar,  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
I.  234 ;  elected  member  of  the  dub ,  n* 
286. 

Jones,  Oliver,  Master  of  Blphln  schoolt 
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I.  6;  Charies  Goldnnith  a  pnpil,  <b; 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne,  id. 

Jones,  Mr.,  East  India  director,  i.  97; 
obtains  Goldsmith  a  medical  appoint- 
ment at  Coromandel,  107. 

Jones,  Mr.  Griffith,  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  i.  187,  writer  of  children's 
books  for  Newbeiy,  ih. 

Juniug,  first  appearance  of  Letters  (under 
different  signatures)  in  the  PnbUc  Ad- 
vertiser, n.  52,  99  n;  their  character 
and  style,  52;  ferocious  attacks  on 
ministers,  53 ;  Mr.  Herman  MerivaleLon 
authorship  of,  55-57 ;  proTOs  a  terrible 
assailant,  99;  takes  the  signature  of 
Junius,  119;  the  nature  and  power  of 
his  letters  described,  ib;  the  increased 
andaci^  of  his  libels,  150;  their  vic- 
tory over  the  law,  *&;  the  authorship 
charged  on  Burke ,  209  n ;  attack  upou 
Garrick,  210;  why  it  could  not  be,  ib. 
See  Fraxcis. 

Jura,  Mont,  Goldsmith  flushes  wood- 
cocks on  its  summit,  i.  50. 


KAUFFiiAH,  Angelica,  the  artist,  u.  114: 
patronised  by  Reynolds,  ib;  her  por- 
trait of  him ,  ib ;  her  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, ib;  made  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  ib. 

Kearney ,  Dr. ,  associate  of  Goldsmith  in 
the  university,  i.  19;  subsequently  fel- 
low, ib, 

Kelly,  Mr.  Cornelius,  the  "wag  of  Ar- 
d%Bfh,"  I.  15;  plays  trick  on  Goldsmith 
in  Vending  him  to  Squire Featherston's, 
ib;  origin  of  the  scene  in  Site  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  ib. 

Kelly,  Hugh,  member  of  the  Wednesday- 
club,  II.  42;  great  favourite  with  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  43 ;  staymaker's  apprentice 
in  Dublin,  44;  compelled  to  resume  the 
employment  in  London,  ib;  becomes 

•  writer  to  an  attorney ,  ib ;  employed  by 
Newbery  on  the  Pimic  Ledger,  ib;  be- 
comes stage  critic,  ih;  caricatures 
Churchiirs  style  in  his  Thespis ,  ib ;  re- 
commends himself  to  the  notice  of 
Garrick ,  ib ;  how  Johnson  treated  him, 
ib,  n;  taken  up  by  Garrick  in  rivalry  to 
Goldsmith,  69;  a  master  of  the  senti- 
mental school,  70;  writes  the  comedy 
of  False  Ddicacy,  72:  prologue  and 
epilogue  written  by  Garrick,  ib;   its 

.  singular  success,  ib;  receives  public 
breakfast  at  the  Chapter  eoffeo-house, 

,  ibi  translated  into  German  and  Por- 


tognese,  (b ;  placed  on  the  French  stage 
by  a  traaalation  of  Madame  Rfeeo- 
boni's,  ib;  withdrawal-  from  the  Wed- 
nesday-elnb,  82,  83;  diffjerences  be> 
tweon  him  and  Goldanith,  ib ;  becomes 
editor  of  the  FtMic  Ledger,  &I;  moves 
into  chambers  in  the  Temple,  ib;  dis- 
suades Goldsmith  from  marrying  his 
sister-in-law,  ih;  meeting  intheCovent* 
garden  green-room,  ib;  quarrel  be- 
come irreconcilable,  ib;  author  of  the 
novel  of  Louisa  Mildtmajf ,  84 ;  not  justi- 
fied in  the  tone  he  assumed,  ib;  an 
imitator  of  Goldsmith's  follies,  ib; 
struggling  for  a  pension,  163  m;  gra- 
titude to  Garrick,  ib;  sudden  close  of 
his  dramatic  career,  199;  becomes  a 
ministerial  hack,  id;  his  comedy,  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,  produced  by  Garrick, 
lb;  damned  for  his  support  of  the 
ministry,  ib;  failure  of  a  second  play 
at  Covent-garden,  ib;  his  character  as 
given  by  Davies,  ib,  n;  School  for  Witts, 
312 ;  temporary  success ,  i6 ;  foisted  on 
the  public  as  the  production  of  Major 
Addington,  313,  314;  his  grief  at  Gold- 
smith's funeral,  332. 

Kenrick,  reviews  Goldsmith's  Enquiry  in 
the  MonilUy  Beview,  1. 137;  spirit  of  the 
review,  ib,  138;  personality  of  its  allu- 
sions, ib;  makes  i4>ology  for  them,  190; 
assails  Johnson's  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 301;  writes  the  play  of  Falstaf* 
Weddiftg,  306:  acted  by  Qarrick  at 
Drury-lane,  ib;  his  gross  attack  upon 
Garrick,  n.  103;  lectures  at  the  Devil 
tavern  on  perpetual  motion,  104;  the 
Ishmael  of  criticism,  ib;  attacks  the 
Traveller,  ib;  Goldsmith's  evil  genius, 
105 ;  writes  for  the  GetdlemoH^s  Jountal, 
ib;  libel  on  Goldsmith,  194;  shrinks 
from  the  consequences,  ib;  attacks 
Goldsmith  in  the  London  Packet,  870  n ; 
his  authorship  of  the  libel  denied, 
274  n. 

Kippis,  Dr.,  contributor  to  the  Moniklg 
Review,  i.  68,  90;  anecdote  of  Gold- 
smith's and  Johnson's  oratory,  216;  his 
Biographia  Britannica,  n.  324  n ;  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  ib. 

Knight's,  Miss,  reminiscence  of  Gold- 
smith, II.  311,  312  H. 

L. 

iMdff's  Magazine,  established  by  Mr. 
Wilkie,  1. 157;  contributed  to  by  Gold- 
smith, t&;  he  becomes  its  editor,  and 
raises  its  circulation,  202. 
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tiaing,  Mr.  David,  signet  library,  Edin- 
burgh, communicates  to  the  author 
Goldsmith's  taUor's  bUl,  i.  38. 

Lamb,  Charles,  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween old  and  modem  comedians,  i. 
164  n:  his  Decay  t^  Beggars,  169;  taught 
his  alphabet  by  a  woman  who  had 
known  Goldsmith,  n.  10;  race  of 
Temple  benchers  in  his  time,  66. 

Langhome,  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
Review^  i.  68;  translation  of  Bion*s 
Elegy  of  Admits,  127 ;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ih. 

Langton,  Bennet,  a  frequenter  of  Da- 
vies's  in  Russell-street,  i.  213 ;  original 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  232;  his 
disposition  and  character,  241,  242;  ad- 
miration of  the  Rambler  induces  him, 
when  only  eighteen ,  to  seek  Johnson, 
«&;  Johnson's  affection  for  him,  242; 
his  hereditary  descent,  ib\  enters 
Trinity  College ,  Oxford ,  ih ;  Johnson, 
visits  him  there,  ib\  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Topham  Beanclerc, 
grandson  of  Duke  of  St.  Albans ,  ih  • 
their  night  frolic  with  Johnson,  ih ;  his 
scholarship  and  tolerance  of  character, 
243;  sketches  of  his  character  by  Mr. 
Best  and  Miss  Hawkins,  ih,  tt;  supplies 
the  name  ** Auburn"  for  Goldsmith's 
poem,  n.  168;  marriage  with  one  of  the 
countess  dowagers  of  Rothes ,  218 ;  let- 
ter from  Goldsmith,  ib,  219;  Johnson's 
affection  for  him,  297. 

Lawder,  Mr.,  married  to  Jane  Contarine, 
I.  18:  letter  fi*om  Goldsmith  to  Mrs. 
Lawder,  106,106;  his  complaint  of  her 
husband's  indifference,  121. 

Leasowes,  the ,  visit  of  Jupiter  Carlyle 
to,  I.  126  n;  paper  by  Goldsmith,  n. 
241. 

Lee,  Colonel,  his  account  to  the  Prince 
of  Poland  of  the  amazing  powers  of 
Burke ,  u.  14 ;  general  in  the  American 
army  of  Independence,  ib,  n. 

Le  Grout,  the  miniature  painter,  1. 169; 
portrait  of  Garrick's  father,  ib\  Gar- 
rick's  humour  in  describing  it,  ih. 

Lennox,  Mrs.,  author  of  the  Female 
Quixote,  II.  110;  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Johnson  in  a  work  called 
Shakespeare  Illustrated,  ib;  writes  the 
play  of  the  Sister,  ib ;  produced  by  Col- 
man  at  Covent-garden ,  ib;  its  ill-suc- 
cess, ib;  supplies  character  to  Bur- 
goyne  for  the  Heiress,  111;  epilogue 
written  for  her  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Lessingham ,  Mrs.,  actress ,  n.  ^ ;  begins 
life  in  Derrick's  garret,  ib,  tt* 


(Vol. 


8,  parti 


Charles  Dickens  to  the  au- 


thor (£ac-simile)  p.  xm— ix;  Gold- 
smith to  his  brother-in-law  Hodsoo, 
28;  to  Bryanton,  36;  to  uncle  Con- 
tarine, «&,  36;  Mr.  Gavan  Dufiy  to  the 
author,  36,  37  n;  Goldsmith  to  uncle 
Contarine,  40;  to  Hodson,  92-94;  to 
Mills,  99,  100;  Faulkner  to  Derrick, 
100  h;  to  Bryanton,  101-103;  to  Mrs. 
Lawder,  106, 106;  toHodson,  107-109; 
Dr.  Wilson  to  Derrick,  108  n;  to  Grif- 
fiths, 118;  to  his  brother  Henry,  121- 
123;  Hawkins  to  Garrick,  130,  131  n; 
Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  149;  to 
Thomas  Warton ,  «6,  n ;  Ralph  to  Gar- 
rick, 161-162  n;  Garrick  to  his  father, 
169;  Swynfen  to  Peter  Garrick,  172; 
Garrick  to  his  brother,  173,  174,  176, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181;  Faulkner  to 
Derrick,  203  n;  Campbell  to  Percy, 
206;  Goldsmith  toNewbery,  207,  208; 
Dr.  Wilson  to  Derrick,  216  «;  Gold- 
smith to  James  Dodsley,  268;  O'Brien 
to  George  Garrick,  268,  269  n;  Gold- 
smith to  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  287  tt;  Dr.  Wilson  to  Derrick, 
288,  289  n:  General  Conway  to  Horace 
Walpole,  296,  296  n;  Garrick  to  General 
FitzWilliams,  298,  299  n;  Gray  to 
Mason,  317  n;  Mr.  Mangin  to  the  au- 
thor, 326-328;  Goldsmith  to  his  mother, 
328-330;  to  Bryanton,  330,  331;  to  uncle 
Contarine,  332;  to  same,  332,  333;  to 
same,  333,  334. 
Letters  (Vol.  H.):— Gilbert  Walmsley  to 
Colson,  26  m;  Garrick  to  Sir  John 
Fielding.  27  n;  Harris  to  H^itdley, 
33  n ;  Goldsmith  to  Colman  (fac-simile), 
34-36;  to  Garrick,  37  j  Garrick  to  Gold- 
smith, t&;  Garrick  to  Lord  Rochford, 
43  n;  Hume  to  Madame  de  Boufflers, 
49  n;  Smollett  to  Hume,  66  n;  Mr.  Her- 
man Merivale  to  the  author,  66-67; 
Beattie  to  Forbes,  62  «;  Gray  to 
Nicholls,  66  n;  Bickerstaff  to  Colman, 
69;  Burke  to  Shackleton,  100  n;  Mr. 
Macready  to  the  author,  104;  Walpole 
to  Mann,  106  n;  Goldsmith  to  the 
Misses  Homeck  (in  verse),  113;  Wal- 
pole to  Mann,  122, 123  n;  Goldsmith  to 
Maurice  Goldsmith,  129,  130;  Hoadly 
to  Garrick,  143  n;  Gray  to  Walpole, 
161, 162  N :  Chatterton  to  his  mother,  162 ; 
Kelly  to  Garrick,  163  n;  Chatterton  to 
his  mother,  164  *t;  to  his  sister,  ib;  to 
Catcott,  ib,  n ;  Goldsmith  to  Reynolds, 
166,  166;  same  to  same,  167, 168;  Lord 
Lyttelton  to  author,  170  n ;  l^icholU  to 
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GniT,  179  «;  letter  of  Walpole*s.l86; 
Walpole  to  Mann.  198  n;  Bane  to 
Tommy  Townsbend,  209  » ;  letter  of  Dr. 
Thomaa  Campbell,  210  n;  letter  of  Mr. 
Macanlay^B,  ib.  n ;  Boswell  to  Barke,  ib ; 
Philip  Francifl  to  Burke,  212  «;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  HameM  to  tbe  author,  216  «; 
Goldsmith  to  Bennet  Langton,  218, 
219;  Goldsmith  to  Mrs.  Banbury,  222, 
223;  Goldsmith  to  Cradock.  227;  same 
to  same,  tb;  Mr.  Browning  to  the 
aothor,  238  m  ;  Richard  Burke  to  Gar- 
rick,  242;  Gainsborough  to  Garrick, 

243  n;    George  Steerens   to  Garrick, 

244  n;  Walpole  to  Mason,  255  n;  Lord 
Nugent  (the  late)  to  the  author,  256, 
257  n;  Goldsmith  to  Colman,  258; 
Goldsmith  to  Garrick,  tb;  O'Brien  to 
Colman,  261  n;  Goldsmith  to  Cradock, 
262,  263;  George  Steevens  to  Bishop 
Percy,  263  n;  John  Oakman  to  Gold- 
smith, 270;  Kenrick  to  Goldsmith,  270, 
271;  Goldsmith  to  the  public,  273  m, 
274;  Hannah  More  to  her  sister,  282  n; 
Johnson  to  Goldsmith,  287  m;  Gold- 
smith to  Bumey,  299;  Garrick  to 
Barney,  300  n ;  Malone  to  Percy,  301  m  ; 
Beaaclerc  to  Lord  Charlemont,  305  «; 
Reynolds  to  Beattie,  f&,  n;  Goldsmith 
to  Garrick,  310;  same  to  same*,  311; 
Cumberland  to  Garrick,  318,  319; 
Burke  to  Garrick,  322  n ;  Goldsmith  to 
Nourse,  323  n;  same  to  same,  **& ;  Wal- 
pole to  Mason,  328  n ;  Johnson  to  Bos- 
well, 329,  330;  Johnson  to  Langton, 
330  n ;  Johnson  to  Miss  Reynolds,  i&,  n ; 
Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  author,  ib; 
Maurice  Goldsmith  to  Hawes,  331  *t; 
the  ftev,  Alfred  Ainger  to  the  author, 
335;  Shelbume  to  Chatham,  336;  Percy 
to  Malone,  346;  Campbell  to  Percy, 
347;  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Johnson,  i&,  n; 
Esther  Goldsmith  to  Mr.  Cooper 
Walker,  348;  Percy  to  Steevens,  349- 
351;  Steevens  to  Percy,  351;  Percy  to 
Anderson,  351,  352;  letter  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Cabbell  Roffe,  353;  Mr.  Edwin 
Roffe  to  the  author,  354. 

Letters  from  a  NobUtnan  to  hia  Son ,  pub- 

.  lished  anonymously  by  Goldsmith, 
I.  226;  supposed  to  be  real,  227;  trans- 

Qlated  by  the  wife  of  Brissot,  ib\  au- 
thorship ascribed  to  Lords  Chester- 
field, Orrery,  and  Ly  ttelton ,  ib ;  where 
and  how  they  were  written,  »6; 
11.41. 

Leitres  Persanes,  supplies  hints  for  Gold- 
smith's Citizen  of  the  Worhl,  i.  188. 

Le  Vasseur,  Mme.,  Rousseau's  servant- 


maid,  I.  306;  brought  to  En^and  by 
Boswell,  i&. 

Levett,  Robert,  the  homble  companion  of 
Johnson,  i.  223;  George  Steevens's  ae- 
count  of  him,  tft,  m. 

Lewes,  Lee,  the  actmr,  plays  Loffy  the 
year  before  Golismith's  death,  n.  77  n; 
the  hariequin  of  the  theatre,  261; 
Shuter  suggests  him  for  Young  Mmt' 
low,  ib^  Goldsmith  grateful  for  Mt 
service,  268;  writes  him  an  epilogne, 
tb;  goes  to  hearit  spoken,  294;  strange 
silence  of  Lewes  (in  his  Jfemofirs)  as  to 
Goldsmith,  ib,  n. 

Leyden,  Goldsmith  visits  it  as  medical 
student,  i.  40;  letters  fit>m,  t6;  natare 
of  his  studies  therQ,  41;  obtains  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher,  ib ;  wins  at  play 
and  loses,  ib;  encounters  every  form  of 
distress,  ib;  borrows  money  from  Dr. 
Ellis,  ib;  spends  it  in  buying  flower- 
roots  for  his  uncle,  42;  leaves  Leyden 
with  one  guinea,  one  shirt,  and  his 
flute,  ib. 

Lichtenbeitf's  (a  German  traveller)  let- 
ters, n.  224  m;  his  description  of  Gar^ 
rick's  acting,  ib. 

Life  of  Boiittgbroks f  Goldsmith's,  quoted, 
I.  13  »;  published  and  criticised,  n. 
172, 173. 

Life  ofPamtU,  Goldsmith's,  its  definition 
of  the  language  of  poetry,  i.  278;  allu- 
sion in  it  tohis  uncle  and  father,  ii.  128; 
published  by  Davies,  171 ;  its  character 
and  style,  ib;  strictures  on  the  expletive 
school  of  poetry,  »&. 

Lissoy,  I.  6;  schoolmistress  o^  7;  place  of 
Goldsmith's  education,  «&;  identifica- 
tion of,  with  the  "sweet  Anbnm"  of 
the  Deserted  YiOage,  n.  158,  159;  Mr. 
Hogan's  restoration  of,  t6, 160  n. 

Literary  patronage,  opinions  of  Lord 
Lytton,  Mr.  Carlvle,  and  Lord  Stan- 
hope, on,  1. 140, 141  n,  ib,  142  m. 

Literature,  its  state  and  condition  when 
Goldsmith  first  embarked  in  it,  i.  65; 
political  conduct  of  its  votaries,  66; 
fate  of  authors  contrasted,  67;  Wal- 
pole's  opinion  on  Burke's  ''author^ 
ism,"  68;  a  good  old  English  gentle* 
man  on,  104  tt;  its  requirements  in 
England,  145;  state  of,  in  1759,  147; 
magazines,  the  rage  of  the  day,  t6, 148: 
small  chance  of  success  in  times  of 
profligate  politics ,  n.  16 ;  become  one 
vast  engine  of  libel,  ib. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  Churchill's  friend,  1. 198; 
sups  Goldsmith,  and  makes  him  pay, 
198,  199  u. 
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JfOndoH  Chronids,  its  criticism  on  the 
bailiff  scene  in  the  Good-Natured  Man, 
II.  74  «. 

liouyain,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  48,  44; 
supposed  to  have  conferred  on  him  a 
medical  degree,  tft?  university  records 
lost  in  the  revolutionary  war,  ib. 

Lumpkin,  Tony,  the  first,  u.  256  n. 

liyttelton,  Lord,  authorship  of  Gold- 
smith's History  of  England  ascribed  to 
him,  I.  227. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lyt- 
ton),  on  precept  and  example,  i.  29  n; 
opinion  as  to  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire, 
84  n;  on  state  assistance  to  literary 
men,  140,  l4l  n ;  points  out  resemblance 
between  the  celebrated  simile  in  De- 
serted YUlcujfe  and  some  lines  by  Abb^ 
de  Chaulieu,  ii.  87  tt, 

M. 

Hacaulay,  his  description  of  men  living 
by  literature,  i.  66  n ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Traveller,  279  w;  on  the  debate  on  the 
American  Stamp  Act,  309  n;  on  the 
Yicar  of  Wakefield,  317 ;  his  second  paper 
on  Chatham,  ii.  12  n;  germ  of  a  famous 

,  passage  by,  18  n;  argument  on  the 
aathorship  of  Jumm,  210  n. 

Macauley,  Mrs.,  her  ffistory  compared  to 
Robertson's,  by  Walpole,  n.  17;  her 
statue  set  up  in  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook, 
121 ;  described  by  Walpole  as  the  brood- 
hen  of  faction,  122  n. 

Macklin,  acts  lago  at  eighty  years  of  age, 
11.246;  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  present, 
ib. 

Macleane,  Lauchlan,  associate  of  Gold- 
smith in  the  university,  1. 19 ;  political 
pamphleteer,  ib;  challenge  to  Wilkes, 
ib;  party -writer,  »6;  intimacy  with 
Goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  35. 

Hacready,  Mr.,  produces  Gerald  Griffin's 
Oisippus  atDrury-lane,  1. 154  n ;  restores 
Shakespeare's  original  text,  306«;  con- 
templated the  revival  of  the  Good- 
Natured  Man,  II.  29;  a  note  by,  104. 

3I'Donnell,  Dr.,  his  desolation  in  the 
Temple-gardens,  n.225;  object  of  Gold- 
smith's generous  kindness,  ib;  em- 
ployed in  translating  Bnffon  for  Ani- 
mated Nature,  ib,  n. 

Haestricht,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  44; 
its  celebrated  cavern,  ib. 

Hagazines,  the  fashionable  literature  of 
1759-60,  I.  147;  Cave's  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, 68;  Literary  Magazine,  Johnson's 
reviews  in,  82;  the  Grand  Magaxine,  99; 


Smollett's  British  Magoiine,!^;  Gold- 
smith edits  the  La^'s  Mc^azine,  202; 
Dodd's  Christian,  Magazine,  ib ;  the  Xon- 
don  Magazine,  273  n ;  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  its  editor  a  friend  of  Gold- 
smith's, n.  46;  Burke  complains  of'lta 
libels,  149. 

Mahomet,  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Miller,  i.  76. 

Mahon,  Lord,  History,  1. 142  n;  on  near- 
sightedness in  statesmen,  ii.  50  n ;  notice 
of  Oglethorpe,  106  nj  anecdotes  of  the 
Literary  Club  in  modem  days,  109, 
110  n;  on  authorship  of  Junitis,  52, 
210  M. 

Mallet,  Professor,  of  Copenhagen,  i.  63; 
first  explores  the  field  of  Northern  fic- 
tion, ib;  translates  the  Edda,  ib;  directs 
attention  to  Scandinavian  poetry  and 
mythology,  ib;  subject  of  Goldsmith's 
specimen-review,  «6. 

Mallet,  David,  discussion  between  John- 
son and  Goldsmith  on  his  literary  re- 
putation, n.  284. 

Mai  one,  Richard,  Lord  Sunderlin,  asso- 
ciate of  Goldsmith's  in  the  university, 
1.19. 

Malone,  Edmund,  correspondence  with  . 
Percy  about  the  Memoir,  i.  10,  11  n; 
Goldsmith's  remark  to,  22;  "our  little 
bard,"  ii.  78  n;  recollection  of  a  party 
at  Reynolds's,  138  n;  his  anecdote  of 
Goldsmith's  reading,  249  n;  loses  some 
verses  by  Goldsmith  "addressed  to  a 
lady  going  to  Ranelagh,"  301  w. 

Mangin,  Rev.  Edward,  Essay  on  Light 
Beading,  quoted,  i.  7 ;  communications 
with  Dr.  Strean,  12,  13;  character  .of, 
325;  letter  to  the  author,  326. 

Man  in  Black,  original  of,  i.  25  n. 

Mansfield,  Lord  (Mr.  Murray),  entertains 
Mr.  Garrick  at  Lincoln's-inn-fields ,  i. 
180;  opinion  in  favour  of  author's  copy- 
right, II.  837. 

Mantua,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  52. 

Marchais,  Madame  de,  member  of  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand's  society,  i.  303  n; 
description  of  her  appearance  at  home, 
ib,  304. 

Markham,  Dr.,  introduces  Burke  to  the 
I)uchess  of  Queensberry,  i.  237  n;  early 
associate  and  political  friend  of  Burke's, 
II.  207 ;  receives  a  mitre  from  Lord  l^ns- 
field,  208;  gross  attack  upon  Burke,  ib. 

Marlay,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Waterford,  asso- 
ciate of  Goldsmith  in  the  university, 
1. 19 ;  conversation  in  the  painting-room 
of  Reynolds,  ib. 

Marriott,  Mr.,  author  of  the  Art  oflleas' 
ing,  antidote   to  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
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1. 110;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib;  his 
Answer  to  the  Critical  Beriew,  129;  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  t6. 

Marshall,  sizar,  associate  of  Goldsmith  in 
the  nniversi^,  1. 19;  one  of  his  chums, 
(6. 

Martinelli,  Signer,  teacher  of  Italian,  n. 
277 ;  compiler  of  a  Bistcrjf  of  EngUmd, 
ib ;  dinner  at  Paoli's,  ib ;  argument  be- 
tween Goldsmith  and  Johnson  respect- 
ing the  continuation  of  his  history,  ib. 

Mason,  Shaw,  his  Statistical  Account,  year 
of  Goldsmitk^s  birth  first  correctly  g^ven 
in,  I.  5  n;  account  of  Theaker  Wilder, 
22  tt ;  determines  the  period  of  Gold- 
smith's obt^ning  the  degree  of  B.A.  by 
examining  the  library  records,  25  n. 

Mason,  William,  his  Letters  of  Gray,  ii. 
66  n;  tamperings  with,  ib;  his  Heroic 
SpisUe,  148;  Johnson's  and  Goldsmith's 
enjoymeut  of  it,  ib ;  attack  on  Johnson 
and  his  pension,  ib ;  his  sneer  at  Gold- 
smith, ib;  laughs  at  Walpole  for  be- 
lieving in  Chatterton,  190. 

Massey,  Mr.,  keeper  of  a  boarding-school 
at  Wandsworth,  translator  of  Ovid's 
Fasti,  I.  110,  111;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ib. 

Maton,  Dr.,  physician  to  the  king,  sup- 
plies hint  for  discovering  the  rejection 
of  Goldsmith  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
1.116. 

Maxwell,  Mr.,  reader  of  the  Temple,  de- 
scription of  Johnson's  levees  in  Inner 
Temple-lane,  i.  253 ;  his  Collectanea  in 
Boswell,  n.  57  n,  75  n,  169  n. 

Medical  degree,  whether  or  not  Gold- 
smith took  one  abroad,  i.  44,  52,  53. 

Merivale,  Mr.  Herman,  edits  Mr.  Parkes's 
collections  for  a  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  ii.  53  n;  a  memorandum  on 
the  Francis  Papers,  55,  56. 

Merope,  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Aaron  Hill, 
1.76. 

Mickle,  William  Julius,  visit  to  Gold- 
smith with  Boswell,  u.  201 ;  translator 
of  the  Ltisiad,  and  author  of  Cumnor 
J£aU,  ib;  originally  a  compositor,  ib,  n; 
his  ballads  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  better  than  the  old  ballads  them- 

*  selves,  ib;  dispute  with  Garrick  about 
a  tragedy,  ib. 

MUan,  visited  bv  Goldsmith,  i.  52. 

Miller,  Mr.,  author  of  Mahomet,  i.  76. 

Mills,  Mr.  Edward,  relation  of  Gold- 
smith's, x  17;  succeeds  to  the  property 
of  Emblemore,  ib;  associate  of  Gold* 
smith  in  the  university,  19;  relieves 
Goldsmith's  necessities,  21;  celebrates 


his  benevolence,  ib;  letter  to,  asking 
help  for  circulation  of  the  projected 
Enqu^,  99,  100;  nefi^ects  the  com- 
munication, 101. 

Milner,  Dr.,  master  of  academy  at  Peck- 
ham,  I.  58;  author  of  various  school- 
books,  ib;  engages  Goldsmith  as  an 
assistant,  ib;  traditions  of  Goldsmith 
House,  ib;  old  pupils  claiming  the 
honour  of  his  tuition  and  correction,  »b; 
anecdotes  of  Goldsmith  while  there, 
58-62;  a  contributor  to  the  Monihhf 
Betiew,  64;  introduces  Goldsmith  to 
Griffiths,  *&;  receives  him  again  after 
his  quarrel  with  Griffiths,  96;  uses  in- 
fluence to  procure  him  foreign  medical 
appointment,  97;  releases  him  from 
the  school,  98;  redeems  his  promise, 
106;  death  0^117. 

Milner,  Dr.,  fell6w-student  with  Gold- 
smith at  Bdinbui^h,  i.  58;  recommends 
him  to  a  situation  in  his  father's  aca- 
demy, ib;  a  physician  in  large  practice 
at  Maidstone,  ib,  n. 

Milner,  Miss  Hester,  anecdotes  of  Gold- 
smith while  tutor  at  her  father's  aca- 
demy, 58,  62;  her  excellent  character, 
62  n. 

Milton,  .on  the  reward  of  authors,  1. 145; 
among  the  booksellers,  205;  his  agvee- 
ment  for  Paradise  Lost,  256  m. 

Montesquieu,  Miscellaneous  Pieces  by,  i. 
130;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  t6. 

Moore,  Edward,  author  of  Zduco,  antici- 
pating his  death,  1. 143. 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Johnson's  politeness 
to  her,  I.  254  n ;  her  request  to  Boswell 
concerning  Johnson,  u.  230 ;  her  opin- 
ion upon  the  PiOB^sty\&oi  biography, 
282  n. 

Mountrath-court,  Reindeer  Repository,  l 
20. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  author  of  the  Orphan  of 
China,  i.  128;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith, 
ib;  dines  at  Burke's  with  Johnson,  151 ; 
Goldsmith  shuts  fame's  door  on  him, 
158;  visit  to  Johnson  in  Inner  Temple- 
lane,  211 ;  accredited  by  Wedderbume 
to  ofifer  him  a  pension,  t6;  meets  John- 
son at  the  Mitre,  212 ;  persuades  him  to 
wait  upon  Lord  Bute,  ib;  his  articles 
on  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson ,  215  n ; 
Johnson's  opinion  to  him  of  Burke,  241 ; 
first  meeting  of  Boswell  in  company 
with  Johnson,  247,  248;  provider  ot 
literary  dinners  at  the  Thralea\  271; 
introduces  Johnson  there,  *6;  hla  paper 
the  Auditor,  317  n;  letter  trom  Bone. 
u.  173  n;  translation  of  Yids't  (hmt  m 
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CJiess,  180  n ;  parody  of  Gardck^s  Hamlet, 
244;  his  yersion  of  the  visit  to  the 
puppet-show,  245  »;  defends  the  pirates 
in  the  copyright  case,  336,  337  n. 

Murray,  Mr.,  owner  of  the  Newbery  MSS., 
1.208. 

Musical-glasses,  alluded  to  in  the  Yicar  of 
Wakefield,  i.  317 ;  date  of  their  introduc- 
tion, ib,  n;  mentioned  by  Gray  in  a 
letter  to  Mason,  1 6,  n ;  by  "Walpole  in  a 
letter  to  Mann,  ib;  performance  on, 
announced  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
ib,  318  «. 

N. 

Napbb,  General,  evictions  at  Lissoy,  ii. 
158. 

Nash,  Beau,  king  of  Bath,  i.  209;  Life  of 
him  by  Goldsmith,  ib;  an  unconscious 
likeness,  210 ;  his  character  and  dictator- 
ship, 211  n. 

Nash.  Thomas,  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  com- 
plaint of  the  state  of  a  scholar,  1. 104. 

Newbery,  John,  establishes  paper  to 
which  Johnson  contributes  the  Idler, 
1. 151 ;  scantiness  of  pecuniary  advances, 
tb,  152;  publishes  a  daily  paper,  187, 
188;  Goldsmith  writes  Chinese  Letters  in 
it,  188,  189;  sale  to,  of  copyright  of 
Citizen  of  the  World,  1S9  n;  Goldsmith's 
character  of  him,  206  n;  less  cordial 
relations,  255;  reluctance  to  advance, 
connected  with  Goldsmith's  arrest,  273, 
274;  his  character  piched  in  the  Wear 
of  Wakefield,  311;  employs  Goldsmith 
on  an  historical  subject,  n.  40;  his 
death,  63,  64,  68;  Goldsmith's  epigram 
upon  him,  257  n. 

Newbery,  Francis,  receives  the'  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  for  publication,  i.  274;  .trade 
connection  between  him  and  his  uncle, 
810,  311;  Goldsmith's  money-obliga- 
tions to  him,  n.  219;  pays  him  back 
some  advances,  224;  offers  him  the 
copyright  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  264; 
not  very  generous  conduct,  308 ;  resent- 
ment, 311;  statement  to  vindicate  the 
fame  of  his  fever  medicine,  327. 

Newbery  MSS.  quoted,  1.208  n,  225,226  m, 
260-262,  284  n;  n.  9  n,  41  »,  64  n  &c.  &c. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  resignation,  i. 
209;  minister  of  state  and  ministers  of 
fashion,  «'&;  thought  ofagain  for  premier, 
294;  his  antipathy  to  the  Burkes,  296; 
denounces  Edmund  as  Jacobite  and 
Jesuit,  ib;  efforts  to  return  to  office,  ii. 
47;  his  death,  100. 

Newcastle-upoiv-Tyi^e,  goldsmith  arrested 


there  as  a  Jacobite,  i.  40;  grammar- 
school,  n.  108. 

Neyrton,  Bishop,  book  oil  the  Prophecies, 
r.  266,  267  n;  tutor  to  Lord  Carpenter's 
son,  ib ;  his  admiration  of  Garrick,  ib ; 
letters  of  advice,  i6. 

Nicholls,  Norton,  friend  of  Gray,  quoted 
or  referred  to,  i.  22  n,  83,  84  n,  143  n, 
221  n,  252  n;  n.  66  n,  94  n,  96  n,  148  n, 
152  n,  179  n. 

North,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
II.  50 ;  scandalous  reports  on  his  resem- 
blance to  the  king,  ib;  his  pleasant 
character  and  great  abilities,  ib,  51 ;  his 
ministry,  150;  his  majorities  crushed 
by  Junius  and  Wilkes,  206. 

Northcote,  i.  3 ;  Cmiversatiofis,  opinion  of 
Reynolds,  231  n;  anecdotes  of  Gold- 
smith, n.  20,  24,  25  n,  118  n ;  mis-telling 
Boswell's  stories ,*127  n;  his  criticism 
on  Miss  Reynolds's  painting,  133;  ex- 
cellent remark  on  mimicry,  ib,  134  n ; 
another  instance  of  mis-telling,  135, 
136  n;  anecdote  of  Reynolds's  dinners, 
ib,  n ;  his  power  in  conversation,  141, 
142  n ;  apology  for  a  silly  story,  167  n ; 
what  he  thought  of  Retaliation,  213  n ; 
pupil  of  Reynolds's,  246 ;  desire  to  see 
Goldsmith,  ib;  introduction  to  him,  ib; 
reminiscences  of  Barry,  Burke,  John- 
son, and  €U>ldsmith,  247 ;  charge  of  in- 
tolerance against  Sir  Joshua's  "set," 
248 ;  account  of  the  reception  of  She 
Stoops  to  Cotiquer,  266. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  afterwards 
Duke,  Goldsmith's  intercourse  with  his 
house,  I.  287,  288;  commences  by  his 
writing  the  poem  of  Edwin  and  Angelina 
for  the  countess,  ib;  Hawkins  meets 
him  at  Northumberland-house,  ib;  the 
earl's  offers  of  patronage,  ib ;  declined 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  ib;  Percy's 
statement  of  what  the  earl  would  have 
done,  289;  Goldsmith's  mistake  at  Bath, 
II.  174;  breakfasting  with  the  duke  and 
duchess,  174. 

Northumberland,  Countess  of,  Edwin  and 
Angelina  privately  printed  for  her  amuse- 
ment, I.  287,  288. 

Notes  and  Queries,  characterised,  i.  155; 
and  frequently  referred  to  in  my  notes 
for  the  information  conveyed  by  it. 

Novels,  fashionable  family,  of  Goldsmith's 
day,  I.  131;  his  ridicule  of  them,  ib, 
132. 

Nugent,  Lord,  Goldsmith's  solitary  patron, 
I.  290,  291;  his  character, and  history, 
i6;  writes  an  Ode  to  Pulteney,  ib;  sup- 
posed by  Gray  not  to  b©  his  own,  ib\ 
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.  sttAcheshimselfto  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ib;  assists  him  with  money,  tft;  a  mem- 
ber en  988«  ot  the  Leicester-house  ima- 
ginary administrations,  ib;  comptroller 
of  the  prince's  household,  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
ib;  obtains  lane  fortunes  with  his 
several  wives,  u>;  close  watching  the 
political  wheel  at  Burke's  entry  into 

*  public  life,  292 ;  his  speech  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  309;  his  verses>  n.  1;  lordship  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  46 ;  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Baron  Nugent  and  Viscount 
Clare,  ib.    See  Cijibb. 

Nugent,  Lord  (the  late),  letter  to  the 
author  concerning  liis  mother's  recol- 
lection of  Goldsmith,  n.  256,  267  m. 

Nugent,  Dr^  Roman  Catholic  physician, 
original  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
1. 233:  introduced  py  Burke,  his  son-in- 
law,  «o. 

Nugent,  Mr.,  school  friend  of  Goldsmith, 
1. 14;  account  of  those  early  times,  f&. 

O. 

O'Bbiem,  the  actor,  a  rival  of  Garrick's 
in  Ranger,  i.  267 ;  marriage  with  Lady 
Susan  Fox-Strangways,  ib;  constema* 
tion  of  Horace  Walpole,  268;  obtains  a 

.    grant  of  40,000  acres  in  America,  267, 

268  n;  Goldsmith's  opinion  of  his 
elegance  and  accomplishments,  268; 
Churchill's  character  of  him  in  the 
Rosciad,  ib;  letter  from  New  York,  ib, 

269  n;  appointed  receiver-general  of 
the  county  of  Dorset,  ib;  the  only 
^'genteel"  actor,  n.  6n;  his  marriage 
has  political  results,  207  »;  judicious 
criticism  on  actors  and  stage  business, 

2t>lM. 

O'Oarolan,  Thurlogh,  the  Irish  bard,  i.  8 ; 
Goldsmith  a  listener  to  his  melodies,  ib. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  witnesses  a  strange 

^  scene  in  Goldsmith's  chambers,  ii.  105, 
106;  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Goldsmith,  ib;  rendered 'historical  by 
the  compliment  of  Pope,  106;  his 
patronage  of  Johnson's  London ^  ib; 
connected  with  the  colonisation  of 
Georgia,  ib;  his  Jacobite  leanings,  tb; 
sympathies  between  him  and  Gold- 
smith, ib;  dinner  party  at  his  house, 

[  231 ;  the  question  of  duelling  discussed, 
«&;  argument  between  Boswell  and 
Johnson^jl^especting  friendship,  ib,  232 ; 
dinner  to  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  276; 
Goldsmith  favour9  the  aompany  with  a 

.  song,  i6. 


O'Moore,  Col.,  anecdote  of  (Goldsmith 
and  Burke,  narrated  to  Mr.  Croker,  n. 
142. 

Oratorio,  Smart's,  i.  259;  Goldsmith's,  ib. 

Orators,  the,  byFoote,  in  which  he  threat- 
ened to  libel  the  Caliban  of  literature, 
I.  214,  215;  deterred  by  Johnson's 
threat,  215;  first  piece  in  which  the 
actors  were  mingled  with  the  audience, 
ib. 

Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  1. 129; 
reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ih, 

Orleans,  Duke  of  (Egalit^),  the  king  of 
the  barricades,  i.  82;  present  at  the 
Royal  Academy  dinner,  n.  187  n;  his 
son  in  England,  ih,\ 

Orphan,  of  China,  Murphy's,  i.  128;  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Osborne,  Tom,  the  bookseller,  Jobns<m 
knocks  him  down,  z.  149;  how  and  why 
he  did  it,  ib,  n. 

Otter-hunting,  Goldsmith's  love  of  it 
when  a  bov,  i.  27. 

Outcast  protegees,  Reynolds  helping  Gold- 
smith, u.  118  n. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  opinion  of  the 
playhouse,  1. 160. 

Ovid,  translations  of,  reviewed,  1. 110,  111 ; 
the  reviews  recommend  Goldsmith  to 
SmoUett,  127.  i 

•    P. 

Padua,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.52;  ques- 
tion of  taking  his  M.B.  degree  there, 
53;  university  records  lost,  ib;  com- 
piling literary  news  from,  79  m. 

Paine,  Thomas,  pamphlet  on  the  Excise, 
n.  246;  sends  copy  of  it  to  Goldsmitli, 
ib;  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Franklin, 
ib;  sent  by  Franklin  to  America,  ih; 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Calais,  ih, 

Pallas,  Pallasmore,  place  of  Goldsmith's 
birth,  I.  5;  various  modes  of  ortho- 
graphy, ib;  Macaulay's  description  ol^ 
ib,n, 

Paoli,  Pascal,  visited  by  Boswell  in  Cor- 
sica, I.  303;  made  the  stepping-stone 
for  his  visit  to  Pitt,  308,  309;  offers 
Wilkes  a  regiment  in  Corsica,  n.  53; 
arrival  in  London,  122;  his  stmgi^es 
end  in  the  defeat  of  Corsica,  tfr ;  pen- 
sioned by  the  Court,  ih;  deacriptioB  of 
him  by  Walpole,  ih,  n;  declines  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  Macanley,  ibx  godfather  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  123  m;  dinner  to 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  276;  history 
and  politics,  277,- 279;  elegant  oompU- 
ment  to  Goldsmitb,  880. . 
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Papyriua  Cursor,  Itrat  witty  examplo  of 
cross-readings,  n.  19. 

Parisian  society  before  tlie  Beyolution, 
X.  S02,  303;  strange  mixture  of  English 
celebrities,  ib. 

Parker,  author  of  Life's  Painter,  anecdote 
of  Goldsmith,  n.  82. 

Pamell,  Goldsmith  undertakes  to  write 
his  life,  n.  128;  the  task  completed, 
171 ;  character  of  the  work,  tib. 
,  Patronage,  in  literature,  its  influences,  i. 
65,  66;  Goldsmith's  views  respecting, 
135, 136, 141, 142;  its  deathkneU,  149. 

Pelham,  ministry  of,  treatment  of  litera- 
ture, I.  66,  67. 

Pension  list,  ,the,  its  curious  anomalies, 
1. 145. 

PentcHogia,  byDr. Burton,!.  116;  reviewed 
by  Goldsmith,  «6. 

Percy,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bromore,  com- 
munications with  Mrs.  Hodson  respect- 
ing Goldsmith's  biography,  i.  9;  com- 
pilation of  Memoir,  10,  11;  translates 
Runic •  Verses  from  the  Icelandic,  74; 
translates  Northern  Antiquities,  ib;  con- 
nection with  the  €hrana  Magazine,  99; 
his  aflfection  for  Grainger,  ib,  tt;  intro- 
duced by  Grainger  at  Temple-exchange 
coffee-house,  to  Goldsmith,  125;  vicar 
of  Easton  Maudnlt,  ibi  Johnson's  char^ 
acter  of  him,  ib,  n;  visit  to  Goldsmith 
in  Green-arbouf-court,  125,  126;  his 
Chinese  novel,  189  n;  translated  by 
Wilkinson,  ib\  preface  and  notes  by 
the  bishop,  ib ;  arranges  a  meeting  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  204; 
takes  counsel  with  Goldsmith  about  the 
Rekques,  270;  Johnson's  indifference  to 
the  scheme,  <*& ;  original  MS.  of  Jieliques, 
286  n;  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  disposi- 
tion, n.  92,  93;  is  elected  to  the  club, 
108 ;  account  of  the  difference  of  Gold- 
smith's composition  of  poetry  and  prose, 
128;  quarrel  with  Goldsmith  on  the 
subject  of  Rowley's  poems,  190, 191  n; 
his  hasty  temper,  ib;  Johnson's  im- 
oatience  at  hea^ng  him  praised,  232  n ; 
visit  to  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple.  301 ; 
the  Rowley  dispute  reconciled,  io ;  re- 
quested by  Goldsmith  to  be  his  bio- 
grapher, ib;  what  he  proposed  to  do, 
and  did,  for  Goldsmlth^s  relatives,  345- 
855. 

Percy  Memoir,  circumstances  of  its  com 
position,  1. 10, 11. 

Periodicals,  the  fashion  of  Goldsmith's 
day,  I.  68;  Fielding's  Jacobite  Jowmal, 
True  Patriot,  and  Coveni-garden  Journal, 
ibiQrub'8tre$tJoumali0iQa,Ye'BOtnU$' 


Man*s  MagattM,  i^j  6riMthi^a  JfonM^ 
Hetiew,  69;  Critical  Rtview,  edited  by 
Smollett,  ib ;  UniversalReview,  supported 
by  Samuel  Johnson,  ib;  Literary  Maga- 
tine,  Johnson  reviews  in,  82 ;  the  Chrand 
Magazine,  99;  the  Bee,  152,  153;  the 
Busy  Body,  157;  SmoUetCB  British  MagO' 
zine,  183;  the  Public  Ledger,  187;  the 
Lady*8  Magazine,  202;  Dodd's  Christian 
Magazine,  ib ;  the  London  Magazine,  273  n ; 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  principal  lite- 
rary newspaper,  283;  the  Quiz,  286;  the 
Universal  Visitor,  290;  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  its  editor  a  friend  of  Gold- 
smith's, n.  46;  the  Gentleman's  Journal, 
105;  Burke  complains  of  the  libels  in 
the  Toum  and  Country  Magazine,  149; 
Chatterton  engaged  in  writing  for 
them,  164. 

Personal  appearance  of  Goldsmith,  x.  8, 
9,  57,  121,  213,  251,  282;  n.  134  n,  191; 
of  Dr.  James  Grainger,  i.90;  of  Charles 
Goldsmith,  ib,  91;  of  Dr.  Hurd,  143  ti; 
of  Johnson,  158,  204,  254;  of  Garrick 
and  his  father,  168, 172;  of  Quin,  171; 
of  Delane  the  actor,  180  m;  of  Kewbeiy, 
182;  of  Sterne,  194, 195;  of  Beau  Nash, 
211  n;  of  Foote,  213;  of  Boswell,  222, 
223,  248;  of  Levett,  223;  of  Hogarth, 
228;  of  Bennet  Langton,  243;  of  Ma- 
dame de  Boufflers,  254;  of  O'Brien  and 
Lady  Susan  Fox-Strangways ,  267,  268} 
of  Thrale,  270;  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  271; 
of  Miss  Reynolds,  281,  282;  of  Nugent 
(Lord  Clare),  292;  of  David  Hume,  302; 
of  Rousseau,  303  n;  of  Garrick,  II.39  n, 
224  n :  of  Lord  North,  50, 51 ;  of  General 
Ogletnorpe,  106  n;  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
rick, 110;  of  Horace  Walpole,  190  n;  of 
the  weaver  poet  Cunningham,  192  n; 
of  the  leading  Maccaronis,  195  n. 

Philaster,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
play  in  which  Powell  achieved  his 
greatest  success,  i.  266. 

Philosophical Mi8cellanies,Formey''Bf  1. 129: 
reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib;  publishea 
by  Francis,  and  paid  for  by  John  New- 
bery,  311. 

Piedmont,  Goldsmith  visits,  i.  52;  ob- 
serves floating  bee-houses,  ib. 

Pilkington,  Jack,  visits  to  Green-arbonr- 
court,  1. 197 ;  the  duchess  and  the  white 
mice,  ib;  prevails  on  Goldsmith  to 
pawn  his  watch,  t6;  Goldsmith's  charity 
to  him  on  his  death-bed,  198;  supposed 
hero  of  the  screw  of  sugar  anecdote, 
n.  106. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.,  her  age  settled  by  Mr. 
Croker,  i.  271  n;  her  MS.  notes  in 
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Forbet'-fl  BwttU,  n.  62  m,  92  m,  135  n; 
Goldsmith*!  character  in  rhyme,  62  m^ 
Hajward^s  Remains  quoted,  81  li;  her 
marked  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the 
Thrale  gallery,  133  it;  her  absurd  in- 
stance of  Ooldsmith^s  absurdity,  135  n ; 
her  in«ct2o^ published,  and  Mrs.  Morels 
objection  to  them,  282  n.  See  Thkalb. 
[The  so-called  remark  by  Goldsmith ,  I 
omitted  to  add  to  the  note  at  n.  p.  135, 
was  only  Mrs.  Piozzi^s  confused  and 
quite  erroneous  recollection  of  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Goldsmith^s  uncollected 
essays,  where  he  whimsically  describes 
a  young  fellow  disinherited  for  liking 

'  gravy  so  much  that  when  dining  with 
a  rich  relative  he  took  it  all  off  the 
dish  to  himself.] 

Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham),  carelessness  as  to 
literature,  i.  67 ;  admiration  of  Garrick, 
176;  Hawkins  calls  him  a  "yelper,'* 
237  n;  absent  at  passing  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  293;  his  legacy,  ib\  difficulties  of 
forming  an  administration  without  him, 
ih  ;  refuses  to  join,  294;  called  by  Wal- 
pole  the  "mountebank  of  history,*' 304; 
reception  of  Boswell  in  his  Corsican 
dress,  309 ;  reappearance  on  the  politi- 
cal stage,  »6 ;  supports  Conway's  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  ih] 
congratulates  his  party  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Burke,  ih,  310.    See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  junior,  his  opinion  of  litera- 
ture in  the  case  of  Bums,  i.  146. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Goldsmith's  abridgment 
of,  I.  207;  payment  for,  «6;  Dilly's 
British  Plutarch,  ih. 

Poet,  Fielding's  illustration  of  a,  in  his 
time,  I.  67  n;  Goldsmith's  notion  of  the 
character  of,  142. 

Poetical  Calendar,  compiled  by  Mr.  Fawkes, 
I.  220. 

Poetical  Dictimaary,  compiled  by  Derrick, 
I.  203  n;  mistake  respecting  it  by  Mr. 
Crossley,  ib,  n. 

Poets,  English,  general  similarity  of  their 
fate,  1. 126. 

*  Pokor  Club ,  i.  74 ;  reasons  for  it  being 

*  called  the  Poker,  ih,  n ;  ecstasies  at  the 
success  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  ih,  75 ; 
pronounces  it  superior  to  Shakespeare, 
ib, 

Polignac,  Cardinal  de,  Latin  Poem  of 
Anti- Lucretius,  i.  83 ;  its  first  book  trans- 
lated by  Dobson,>i»;  its  effect  on  Gray's 
projected  work,  "De  Principiis  Cogi- 
tandi,"  «6;  corrected  by  Boilean,  «5; 
altered  by  Louis  XIV.,  ift ;  its  line  stolen 
from  Marcus  Manilins  stig^sts  epitaph 


for  Franklin,  A ;  George  Canning,  &ther 
of  the  statesman,  his  poor  tranalation 
of  the  first  three  books,  t&,  n. 

Pollard,  Mr.,  of  Castle  Pollard,  enter- 
tained by  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple,  n. 
80. 

Pollock,  SirFredcrick(Lord  Chief  Baron), 
tablet  to  Goldsmith  in  the  Temple,  u. 
335;  attempt  with  the  author  to  identify 
the  gr&ve  of  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Pombal,  Marquis  de,  orders  the  transla- 
tion of  False  Delicacy  into  Portuguese, 
n.  72. 

Pope,  Alexander,  is  to  sup  with  Garrick 
at  Mr.  Murray's  chambers,  1. 181 ;  Gold- 
smith proposes  an  edition  of,  256;  his 
admiration  of  Garrick,  264,  his  uni- 
versal popularity,  265  n :  comparison  of 
his  style  with  Goldsmith's,  277,  278; 
admirable  sayings  of  his,  ii.  65  u,  75  n ; 
Goldsmith  "  puts  in  a  word**  for  him, 
126;  manner  of  publishing  his  poems, 
128 ;  indebted  to  Vida  for  the  game  at 
ombre  in  tiie  Rape  of  the  Lock,  181 ;  his 
Essay  oti  Criticism  quoted,  ib,  235;  Gold- 
smith's opinion  of  the  Rape  of  the  ffoci, 
181  M ;  imitation  of  Vida,  183  w;  author's 
Aights,  269  n;  his  philosophy  of  life, 
290,  291  n;  contrasted  with  Swift's,  ib. 

Portraits  of  Goldsmith,  1. 192  n ;  u.  7, 132, 
133,  134  n,  192  »,  354. 

Pottinger,  Mr.,  establishes  tJke  Busy  Body, 
I.  157 ;  contributed  to  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Poverty,  Johnson's  independence  in  the 
midst  of  it,  i.  152;  evils  of  being  in- 
sensible to  it,  u.  5S ;  Johnson's  warn- 
ings against  it,  ih,  n ;  advantage  of  being 
familiar  with  it,  ih. 

Powell,  banker's  clerk,  rehearses  before 
Garrick,  i.  265,  266;  obtains  an  engage- 
ment at  Drury-lane  at  SI.  a-week,  «&; 

*  takes  the  town  by  storm,  ib;  salary 
raised  to  101.  a-week,  ih ;  letter  of  warn- 
ing from  Garrick,  ih;  his  success  a 
triumph  for  authors,  267;  Goldsmith^s 
sympathy  in  consequence,  ih;  ingrati- 
tude to  Garrick,  u.  31 ;  purchases  share 
in  Covent-garden,  32 ;  acts  Honeywood 
badly,  73;  his  death,  32, 122. 

Precept  and  example.  Lord  Lytton  on, 
1.  29  n. 

Prior,  Matthew,  i.  66;  Goldsmith's  awk- 
ward selections  from  him,  n.  2 ;  John- 
son's opinion,  8. 

Pi'ior,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  JamesX  ac- 
count of  Charles  Goldsmith,  i.  6  h  ;  re- 
mark made  to  him  on  the  Goldsmiths, 
12 ;  his  opinion  on  the  Hodson  marriage 
settlement,  16 ;  on  sizarships,  17 ;  story 
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told  him  by  Mr.  Bishop,  63;  discovers 
Gold8mith*s  rejection  at  Surgeons' Hall, 
116;  character  of  his  edition  of  the  JUts- 
cellaneous  Works,  186  n ;  Pilby's  account- 
books  communicated  to  him,  SOO  n; 
his  anecdotes  of  the  Seguins  and  Pol- 
lards, n.  79,  80;  habit  of  quoting 
published  statements  as  orig^inal  com- 
munications, 134  >i;  what  Mr.  Selby 
told  him,  217  n;  what  Mrs.  Gwyn  com- 
municated, 220,  221  n.    (See  Prbface). 

Pritchard,  Mrs.,  a  natural  actress ,  1. 172 ; 
talks  of  her  "  go  wnd,"  n.  23;  Johnson's 
account  of  her  doubted,  ib,  n. 

Public  Advertiser ,  its  circulation  doubled 
by  Parson  Scott's  libels  signed  Anti- 
Sejanus,  n.  52. 

Public  Ledger,  the,  started  by  Mr.  New- 
bery,  1. 187 ;  the  daily  newspaper  of  that 
day,  ib ;  Its  general  duties  and  contents, 
•6;  contrasted  with  the  present,  t&; 
edited  by  Mr.  Griffith  Jones,  ib]  first 
number  circulated  gratis,  188;  contri- 
buted to  by  Goldsmith,  ib;  first  appear- 
ance of  Citizen  of  the  World  in,  ib ;  Reta- 
liation epitaph  published  in,  u.  320  n. 

Punishments,  Goldsmith's  theory  of,  i. 
194,  313-315;  debasing  effects  from  the 
frequency  of  executions,  315 ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith's  speech,  314. 

Puppets,  the,  in  Panton-street,  ii.  245; 
visited  by  Burko  and  Goldsmith,  ib] 
description  of,  ib. 

Purdon,  Charles,  associate  of  Goldsmith 
in  the  university,  1. 19. 

Pardon,  Edward,  associirte  of  Goldsmith 

^  in  the  university,  i.  19;  subsequently 
befriended  by  him,  ib;  translates  the 
Henriade,  124;  its  publication  announced 
by  Griffiths,  ib;  it  appears  in  a  maga- 
zine, (6 ;  celebrated  epitaph  upon  him, 
II.  45;  heard  at  the  Wednesday-club,  ib, 

Q. 

Quick,  the  actor,  plays  the  Postboy  in 
the  Qood-Natured  Man,  appears  after- 
wards in  the  bailifi",  speaks  a  prologue 
by  Goldsmith,  ii.  227;  is  cast  Tony 
Lumpkin  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  261 ; 
his  great  success,  267 ;  Goldsmith  adapts 
a  farce  for  his  benefit,  ib. 

Quin,  James,  indifferent  in  tragedy,  1. 171 ; 
how  he  used  to  play  Horatio  in  the  i^fffr 
Penitent,  ib ;  growling  at  Garrick,  180 ; 
his  offence  at  Garrick's  Bayes,  ib,  n,' 

Quiz,  the,  accuses  Goldsmith  of  plagiarism, 
I.  286  w;  answered  by  Bishop  Percy, 
in  1798  and  in  1812,  t6. 


R. 

Radcliff,  Dr.,  fellow  of  Dublin  College, 
I.  54;  referred  to  by  Goldsmith  for  a 
character,  ib;  application  counter- 
manded, tb;  his  silence  saves  Goldsmith 
from  suspicion  of  imposture,  t& ;  a  letter 
of  thanks,  55  ». 

Ragged  Schools,  anticipated  by  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, I.  313  n. 

Ralph,  Mr.,  contributor  to  the  Monthlff 
Review,  i.  68;  Case  of  Authors  by  Pro- 
fession, 161 ;  criticisms  upon  Garrick,  ib ; 
his  private  wrongs,  161,  162  «. 

Ranelagh,  frequented  by  Johnson ,  Gold- 
smith, and  Reynolds,  ii.  195, 196. 

Regtdus,  a  tragedy  by  Mr.  Havard,  i,  76. 

Reindeer  Repository,  Mountrath-court, 
1.20. 

Reliques,  Percy's,  much  modem  writing 
to  bo  found  in  them,  1.286;  the  original 
MS.  from  which  they  were  taken,  ib»  n. 

Residences,  Goldsmith's,  LtHsoy,  i.  6; 
£Iphin,  8;  Athlono,  i;i;  Edguworths- 
town,  14;  Dublin,  18;  Ballymahon,  2(,J; 
Edinburgh,  31 ;  Leydeu,  40 ;  in  conventtj 
and  barns  (oil  the  continent,  43;  Paris, 
45;  Switzerland,  48;  Italy,  52;  Axe- 
lane,  55;  Fish'Htreet-liill,  5G;  Bauksido, 
ib;  Salisbury -court,  57;  reckham,  58; 
Paternoster-row,  70;  Fi«ttt-tttio«t,  i>0; 
Peckham,  97 ;  Green-arbour-court,  113 ; 
Wine-offloe-court,  203;  Islington,  224, 
259 ;  Library  staircase  in  the  Temple, 
255;  Garden-court,  322;  Canonbury 
Tower,  u.  46;  Brick-court,  79;  Edge- 
ware,  93;  Hyde  Cottage,  201, 217;  Brick- 
court,  224. 

Retaiiation,  its  origin,  ii.  315;  Garrick's 
epitaphs  on  Goldsmith,  316,  320;  Gar- 
rick's account,  317 ;  Cumberland's,  from 
an  original  letter,  ib,  318,  319;  effect  of 
the  poem,  321. 

Revolution,  first  French,  predicted  by 
Goldsmith,  1.47;  Walpole's  horror,  ii. 
121;    Burke's    misapprehension  of  its^ 
meaning,  212. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  character  of  Gold- 
smith, I.  3 ;  a  frequenter  at  Davies's,  in 
Russell-street,  213;  contrast  between 
him  and  Hogarth,  230;  pre-eminently 
the  gentleman  of  his  time,  ib;  the 
hidden  charm  of  his  portraits,  ib ;  his 
popular  success,  ib ;  desires  to  rival  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  231;  over- 
rates the  practice  of  schools,  ib ;  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  great  mastersi 
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tfr;  Us  Irieiidiliip  for  Goldsmith,  232; 
foaadsr  of  the  Literary  Club,  tfr;  in- 
tercedes for  CHtrrick's  admission  to  the 
elab,  298;  remtak  as  to  Johnson's  in- 
consistencies abont  Qarrick,  305  n; 
brings  about  a  meeting  between  Gold- 
smith and  Garrick,  u.  24 :  mention  of 
Goldsmith  in  his  note-books,  73  n,  84  m, 
118  »;  providing  for  Goldsmith*8  out- 
cast protdg^,  118  N ;  sainted  president 
of  the  new  Academy,  97 ;  liis  regard  for 
Angelica  KanfFman,  114;  paints  Gold- 
smithes  portrait,  132 ;  admires  and  loves 
him,  135;  explanation  of  Goldsmith's 
nonsense,  rfr;  mis-reported  by  North- 
eote,  135,  136  n;  the  fitmous  dinner 
parties  in  Leicester-square,  136;  his 
affability  as  a  host,  137;  his  equanimity, 
ib;  his  freedom  from  sycophancy,  138; 
ofNbiion  of  Burke's  wit,  139  n;  paints 
his  *' Resignation"  from  the  Deserted 
TUlage,  161 ;  proposes  an  excursion  with 
Goldsmith  into  Devonshire,  167;  his 
Second  and  Third  Discourses  at  the 
Academy,  188  m;  comments  on  the  dif- 
ference between  genius  and  study,  tfr; 
his  portrait  of  Goldsmith,  192;  exag- 
geration in  Leslie's  praise,  tfr,  n;  ac- 
companies Goldsmith  to  Ranelagh  and 
Vanxhall,  195;  anxious  to  be  a  member 
of  Almack's,  tfr;  partiality  to  Boswell, 
288;  adhesion  to  Beattie  against  Gold- 
smith, 305;  their  solitaiy  difference,  tfr; 
takes  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  ifr; 
paints  Beattie  all^orically  triumphant 
over  Infidelity,  tfr ;  Goldsmith's  censure 
of  the  picture,  tfr ;  paints  his  *'  UgoUno  " 
at  Goldsmith's  suggestion,  tfr;  Gold- 

'  smith's  epitaph  upon  him,  323 ;  sugges- 
tion of  a  monument  to  Goldsmith  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  332. 

Reynolds,  Miss  (Renny  dear),  character 
of  Johnson's  dress,  i.  204;  many  of  her 
recollections  fabricated,  281  n;  matches 
Goldsmith  with  bUnd  Miss  Williams  for 
ugliness,  282 ;  her  impression  of  Gold 
smith's  personal  appearance,  n.  134; 
other  specimens  of  the  compilation  of 
her  recollections  of  Goldsmith,  145; 
her  story  about  his  mother's  death, 
170  «. 

Riccoboni,  Madame,  letter  to  Garrick  on 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  i.  323,  ifr,  w;  her 
surprise  at  the  approval  of  the  Burkes, 
tfr;  translates  i'alse  Delicacy  for  the 
French  stage,  ii.  72. 

Richardson,  Mr.  Samuel,  author  of  Cta- 
riaaa,  i.  57 ;  engages  Goldsmith  as  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  4b ;  Young,  the  poet. 


an  habitud  in  his  parlour,  ib;  sneered 
at  by  Hawkins,  236;  visits  Johnson  in 
spunging-houses,  273  m;  nndoly  exalted 
by  Johnson,  322  m. 

Rigby,  Mr.,  his  political  attachment  to 
the  Bedfords,  u.  16;  uses  of  literature 
to  liim,  tfr ;  endeavours  and  success  in 
holding  his  party  together,  49. 

Riots,  disgraceful,  in  high  life  and  in  low, 
II.  97-99. 

Roach,  Mr.,  school-friend  of  Goldsmitli, 
1. 14;  account  of  early  times,  tfr. 

Robertson,  popularity  and  puffing  of  his 
history  of  Charles  Y,,  ii.  95;  Johnson's 
preference  of  Goldsmith,  114,  115; 
Burke's  letter  on  his  book,  212  n; 
ludicrous  comparison  of  Johnson's  re- 
bukes, 295;  corrected  by  Burke,  tfr. 

Robin  Hood  debating  society,  frequented 
by  Burke,  Derrick,   and  Goldsmitli, 

I.  215,  216;  ftilnre  of  Goldsmith  as  a 
speaker,  ifr. 

Roche,  Mr.,  of  Cork,  his  comments  on 
the  visit  of  Goldsmith  to  Voltaire,  i.  47, 
48  n. 

Rochester,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  Shadwell, 

II.  140  n, 

Rockingham ,  Marquis,  his  character  and 
abilities,  i.  294;  forms  an  administra- 
tion, 295;  appoints  Burke  his  private 
secretary,  296;  his  reasons,  u.  2u8  n. 

Rockingham  Administration,  ill  effects 
on  it  of  the  Duke  of  Gumbeiiand.'s 
death,  u.  11;  its  fall,  12. 

Roffe,  Mr.  R.,  his  account  of  the  close  of 
Charles  Goldsmith's  life,  i.  91  m.  See 
Appeitdix,  vol.  u. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  his  remark  to  Moore  on 
Young's  mirth,  i.  57  »;  his  Judgment  on 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  312 ;  his  anec- 
dote, of  the  shilling,  ii.  92;  a  favourite 
passage  of  his  and  Byron's,  247. 

Rosciad,  the,  1. 194. 

Roubiliac,  anecdote  of  Goldunith  and 
his  flute-playing,  i.  199;  contradicted, 
200  »t. 

Rousseau,  the  success  of  his  EmiUt  '•  303; 
passionate  admiration  of  him  by  the 
Parisians,  tfr;  walks  about  Paris  in 
Armenian  robes,  tfr;  thought  a  better 
Socrates  by  David  Hume,  tfr;  invited 
by  him  to  England,  tfr ;  visit  to  Druiy- 
lane  theatre,  ii.  4:  ludicrous  attempts 
at  self-display,  tfr;  imagines  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  him,  19;  attacks 
Hume  as  its  leader,  tfr;  Calls  foul  of 
Horace  WaIpo)e,  ib;  libels  and  dtric*- 
tareSfib, 
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KnsieU,  Lord  John  (now  Earl),  Memorials 
of  Fox,  n.  14  n;  Bketch  of  Cnarlea  Pox 
at  the  gaming-table,  195  n;  O'Brien's 
case,  ^7  n;  his  remark  on  yanity, 
253  H. 

Russell-street,  on  the  site  of  Button's,  a 
card-room  established,  frequented  by 
Goldsmith,  u.  198  n. 


S. 


SAiiB,  translator  of  the  Koran,  his  history 
and  fate,  1. 143. 

Salisbury-court,  the  printing-office  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Richardson,  in,  i.  57. 

Savage,  a  houseless  street-wanderer,  i. 
148  n ;  companion  of  Johnson,  t&. 

Schiller,  assisted  by  private  liberality, 
1. 140  n. 

Scott,  Sir  William  (Lord  Stowell),  anec- 
dote of  Johnson's  oratory,  i.  216  n. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  story  of  Boswell,  i.  222 ; 
criticism  on  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  812, 
316;  illustrations  of  changes  in  man- 
ners, II.  2,  3  n;  mistake  about  Lee 
Lewes,  89;  on  the  sum  paid  for  the 
Deserted  Village,  161;  his  opinion  of 
Mickle's  ballads,  201  n ;  his  opinion  of 
Reialiaiion,  and  its  effects,  321. 

Scott,  Rev.  Mr.,  doubles  the  circulation 
of  the  Public  Advertiser  by  his  Anti- 
Sejanus  papers,  ii.  52;  visit  to  Gold- 
smith in  the  Temple,  53,  54;  his  disgust 
at  Goldsmith's  folly  and  independence, 
ib;  Barry's  exposure  of  him,  179;  char- 
acter of,  by  Gray,  ib,  n ;  Goldsmith  puts 
him  into  the  Haunch  of  Venison,  ib. 

Seguin,  Mr.,  Irish  merchant,  settled  in 
London,  n.  79, 80 ;  family  intimacy  with 
Goldsmith^  i&. 

Selby,  Mr.,  account  of  Goldsmith's  habits 
when  resident  in  Hyde-lane,  ii,  217, 
218. 

Selwyn,  George,  his  Correspondence,  its 
specimen  of  a  clergpyman  of  Golds  Alth's 
time,  I.  192  n;  description  of  Parisian 

'  society,  303  n;  passes  as  much  time 
.  at  Tyburn  as  at  White's,  315. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna  ,  her  character  of 
Johnson,  n.  233. 

Shadwell,  characterised  by  Rochester, 
U.  140, 141  n. 

Shakespeare,  Goldsmith  compared  to 
Goodman  Dull ,  1. 11, 12;  Hume  thinks 

'  Home  less  of  a  barbarian  than,  75; 
Gray  places  Voltaire's  tragedies  next 
to  his ,  83,  84  n ;  self-described  imita- 

O liver  Goldsmith**  Life  and  Times.  //. 


tors  of,  130, 131  n ;  his  Thivpest  a*  opera, 
and  Taming  of  Shrew  as  fafee,  162; 
Gold  smith's  wrong  depreciation  of,  165; 
Johnson's  edition  of,  151,  299,  301,  304, 
305;  its  services  to  the  poet,  306  m; 
Mrs.  Lennox's  silly  book  about,  ii.  110 ; 
Johnson  disputes  with  Garrick  on  his 
merits,  126;  Garrick's  alteration  of 
Hamlet,  and  other  plays,  243,  244; 
George  Steevens's  impertinence,  «6,  n ; 
Goldsmith's  heresies,  248;  his  better 
taste,  ib. 

Sharp,  Conversation,  points  out  Mr.  Ja- 
cob's shop  on  Fish-street-hill,  i.  55. 

Shebbeare,  pilloried  and  pensioned,  i.  212; 
a  model  writer  for  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  n.  303. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  Chatham's  secretary  of 
state,  u.  13;  his  character  for  ability 
and  taste,  •'&;  regarded  by  Goldsmith 
as  a  friend  to. letters,  ib;  discontented 
with  his  chief,  48;  joins  the  Grafton 
ministry,  50;  quits  it,  100;  attack  on 
Grafton,  150;  with  Goldsmith  at  the 
theatre,  307 ;  Malagrida,  ib. 

Shenstone,  the  poet,  indebted  to  him  for 
Percy  Reliques,  i.  125  n ;  sketch  of,  by 
Jupiter  Carlyle,  t6;  praised  by  Gray, 
221 ;  by  Goldsmith,  ii.  241. 

Sheridan,  author  of  the  English  Dicfionary, 
Goldsmith's  story  about  him,  i.  106; 
II.  139;  pensioned  by  Lord  Bute  to 
Johnson's  great  disgust,  1.212;  coolness 
between  him  and  Johnson,  221. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  satirises  Cumberland, 
II.  200;  Beau  Tibbs  anticipates  his  re- 
mark to  his  son,  240  »;  an  occasional 
defect  in  his  wit  and  humour,  256 ;  re- 
ception of  his  Rivals ,  260  n ;  plays  off 
the  Mrs.  Hardcastle  trick  on  Madame 
de  Genlia,  267. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  adventure  on 
which  the  leading  incident  of  the  play 
was  founded,  i.  15,  16;  ii.  253,  254;  its 
rich  provocations  to  laughter,  t&;  ob- 
jections to  it  not  tenable,  254;  the  high 
comic  intention  always  visible,  255; 
sketch  of  the  characters,  256 ;  Colman's 
misgivings,  257 ;  Foote  gives  a  helping 
hand,  259;  the  actors  dissatisfied,  260; 
gathering  of  celebrities  at  its  renear- 
sals,  261 ;  difficulty  of  finding  a  name 
for  the  play,  263 ;  Reynolds's  uggestion 
for  a  title,  ib\  Goldsmith's  afterwarda 
chosen,  ib]  the  dinner  before  the  play, 
264 ;  attacked  by  Griffiths  in  the  Monthlff 
Review,  266,  267  »J;  the  performance, 
267;  its  success,  2G8;  Colmau's  amende, 

26 
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ib,  n4  recelTed  two  royal  ooumMnds, 

1'  269,  S70;  dedicftted  to  JoIuibob,  ib-, 
soadry  opinions  of  Walpole  re«pecting 
it,  254,  255,  258  n,  263,  269 ;  attacked  by 
Kenrick  in  the  London  Packet^  270, 271  n ; 
its  allusion  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act, 
279. 

Shoemaker^s  holiday,  ii.  90;  fayoorite 
amnsement  of  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Shore,  Miss  Sarah,  shopkeeper  at  Bally- 
mahon,  her  accounts  with  the  Gold- 
smith family,  i.  26;  "Master  Noir' 
entered  for  "tea"  and  "cash,"  ib, 

Shuter,  Mr.,  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Qood-Natured  Man,  n.  72;  enters  with 
zest  into  the  character  of  Croaker,  73; 
decides  the  success  of  the  comedy  in 
the  scene  of  the  "  incendiary  letter," 
74;  Goldsmith  sends  him  ten  guineas 

;  for  his  benefit  ti^Lct,  78 ;  a  startling  ad- 
renture  in  company  with,  82 ;  Ariendly 
suggestions  fior  Sk«  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
261 ;  difference  between  his  acting  to  a 
full  house  and  at  rehearsals,  261  n. 

Sleigh,  Dr.,  fellow-student  with  Gold- 
smith in  Edinburgh,  i.  35;  first  patroh 
of  Barry  the  painter,  tb;  friend  of  Bd- 
mund  Burke,  ib;  vietim  of  Footers 
malico,  ib;  kindness  to  (Goldsmith  in 
his  early  London  distress,  56;  intro- 
duces Cooke  to  Goldsmith,  n.  8. 

Smart,  Christopher,  son-in-law  of  New- 
bery,  i.  226;  the  profits  of  the  Martial 
RevietD  appropriated  to  him,  ib;  con 
fined  in  a  madhouse,  258;  Gray's  ac- 
count of  him  when  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  ib,  u ;  writes  with  a  key  on  his 
cell  wall  the  "Song  to  David,"  ib; 
kindness  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
ib;  his  religious  mania,  •6,259;  leaves 
the  madhouse,  *&;  composes  the  ora- 
torio of  Hannah,  io;  astounding  agree- 
ment with  Gardener  the  bookseller, 
290. 

Smith,  Adam,  Etiquiry  into  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  ii.  87. 

Smollett,  opinion  on  the  status  of  a  man 
of  letters,  i.  65;  editor  of  the  Critical 
Review,  69;  fieiid  with  Griffiths  and  the 
Monthlff  Review,  72;  writes  Sistory  of 
England,  79;  its  rapid  production,  ib; 
object  of  its  publication,  ib;  effects 
upou^Mne's  history,  80;  personal  re- 
sentmUns  in  consequence  of  its  suc- 
cess, ib;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib; 
review  interpolated  by  Griffiths,  ib; 
feud  with  GHffltha,  110;  a  dinner  at 
Forrest's  coffee-house  with,  109, 110  n; 


Tr«vi«w8  Ooldamifh's  FeUU  Snqmry  la 

^  the  OriUeal  Review,  137;  Ms  fiseHngs  to- 
ward Samuel  Johnson,  150 ;  Goldsmith 
shuts  fame's  door  on  his  History,  and 
opens  it  to  his  Novels,  158;  his  Repriscds, 
164  n;  establishes  the  British  Magaeine, 
183;  dedicates  it  to  Mr.  :^tt,  ib;  ex- 
cites the  spleen  of  Horace  Walpole,  ib; 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Bench,  ib; 
writes  his  Launcelot  Greaves,  184;  en- 
gages services  of  Goldsmith,  ih;  gets 
articles  for  his  Magazine,  rft;  loses 
his  only  daughter,  202 ;  denounced  by 
Hawkins,  236;  effect  of  Grnb-street 
upon  his  novels,  316  n;  abused  by 
Walpole,  II.  17  n ;  returns  from  foreign 
travel,  54;  Hume  applies  to  Lord  Shel- 
bume  in  his  behalf  ib;  ministers*  in- 
difference to  literature,  55;  bids  Hume 
an  exile's  farewell,  ib,  n;  proclaims 
the  fi&lsity  of  faction,  ib;  writes  Sum- 
phrep  Clinker,  ib;  dies  at  Leghorn,  ib; 
folse  assertion  respecting  him,  303. 

Some  Enquiries  Concerning  the  First  In- 
habitants of  Europe,  by  Francis  Wise, 
1. 115 ;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  116. 

Somers,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  patronise 
of  literature,  1. 142;  commemorated  by 
Young,  ib. 

Southey,  Robert,  depreciation  of  Tickdl's 
Colin  and  Luetic  i.221m;  declaration  that 
the  Yicar  of  Wakefield  was  a  puzzler  for 
the  critics,  322  m;  remarkable  saying  as 
to  the  sons  of  Egalit<$,  ii.  187  m;  dis- 
belief of  Walpole  as  to  Chatterton, 
190  n ;  notice  of  a  French  fraud  on  Gold- 
smith's reputation,  238. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  Fairif  Queene  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  1. 126  j  his  poverty 
anjd  death,  t&;  Goldsmith's  admiration 
of  him,  127 ;  opinion  of  his  influence  on 
the  poetry  of  England,  «6;  Burke's  com- 
parison of  his  and  Gtoldsmlth^s  pastoral 
poetry,  ii.  150  *t. 

Sfieeth  the,  Dod6ley''a  CoiUetion,  t.  220; 
Gr«y's  criticism  on  it,  4b,  821  n. 

Spoiled  Child,  the,  author  o^  u.  103,  lOA  m. 

Stage,  state  of;  at  the  time  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  Garrick,  1. 170. 

Stanley ,  Dean,  notice  of  Johsson^s  epi" 
taph,  II.  333,  334  n. 

Statue  of  Goldsmith,  Mr.Foley^s,  in  Dub- 
lin, II.  335. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  i.  66;  opinion  of  ilie 
stage,  160;  his  friend  at  the  Trwnpet 
Club,  196;  his**  paper  on  Dick  £Mt- 
court,  846;  his  superiority  in  talk,  U. 
60  n;   the  prinoiplea  upon  which  he 
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fbimded  his  comedies,  70;  his  Conscious 
Lovers,  Fielding^s  opinion  of  it,  16. 

Steevens,  George,  the  critic,  authority 
for  Goldsmith's  labours  in  the  CritiaU 
HmieWf  1. 132  n ;  his  ingenious  compli- 
ment to  Garrick,  305  r  not  a  very  re- 
liable authority,  11.  124  n;  letter  to 
Garrick  on  the  Shakespeare  altera- 
tions, 2i4n;  visit  with  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  to  see  Macklin  in  lago,  246; 
his  sneer  1^  Goldsmith's  waistcoat, 
288  n;  correspondence  with  Percy  on 
Goldsmith's  relatives,  349-351. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  his  Tristram  Shandy, 
X.  194,  195;  its  immediate  popularity, 
ib;  Dodsley's  munificent  offSr  for  a 
second  edition,  ib^  presented  by  Lord 
Falconberg  with  a  living,  ib;  the  Eng- 
lish Rabelais,  ib;  his  dinner  engage- 
ments, ib;  attacked  by  Goldsmith  in 
the  Citizen  of  the  World,  ib;  his  me- 
lancholy death,  u.  95;  Fitzgerald's 
Life  of,  95  n;  Goldsmith  still  unjust  to 
him,  276 ;  allusions  to  treatment  of  him 
by  the  great,  340. 

Btockdale,  Rev.  Percival,  account  of 
Pope  seeing  Garrick  act ,  i.  264  n ;  de- 
scription of  Goldsmith's  personal  ap- 
pearance, II.  134  n;  describes  an  argu- 
ment between  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, 147  n;  amusing  remark  on  Ma- 
son, 148;  affecting  remark  by  Johnson, 
240,  241  K. 

Stratford  Jubilee,  the  hobby-horse  of 
Garrick,  11.  121;  nicknamed  Vanity 
Fair  by  Gra^,  ib;  not  attended  by 
Johnson  or  Goldsmith,  122;  BoswelPs 
exhibition  of  himself  there,  ib, 

Strean,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  7;  successor  in  the 
curacy  of  Kilkenny  West,  ib;  con- 
versations with  Elizabeth  Delap,  ib; 
character  of  Goldsmith,  9;  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Mangin,  12,  13;  ac- 
count of,  325;  description  of  tiie 
localities  of  the  Deserted  Village,  11. 
159  n. 

Streatham,  portrait  galleiy,  paintings 
by  Reynolds,  11. 133  n ;  sale  and  prices. 

Style,  beauties  of  Goldsmith's,  not 
tainted,  either  by  necessities  or  low 
companionship ,  i.  31,  32 ;  his  own  re- 

[  marks  on  style,  ISO  n;  contrast  be- 
tween his  p^etiy  and  prose,  11.  12d; 

'    secret  of  his  ease  in  writing,  2^. 

SuQderlAnd,  Goldsmith  arrested  there  by 
a  tailor,  z.  40. 

Surgeons^hiOl,  Goldsmith  examined  At 


for  hospital  mate,  t.  116;  rejected, 
ib. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  failure  at  college,  I* 
22  n ;  his  City  Shower  quoted ,  81  n ;  on 
grief,  214  n;  attends  the  rehears^  of 
Addison's  play  of  Cato,  11.  72,  73  n;  his 
morality  as  to  pictures,  117  n;  his 
relish  for  a  pun,  138  n ;  good  and  bad 
ones,  ib;  a  good  trait  of  Addison, 
146  n;  fondness  for  puppet-shows, 
245  n;  sign  of  a  genius,  271;  remark 
on  reasoning  wrong  at  first  thinking, 
277;  his  philosophy  of  life,  290,  291  n; 
contrasted  with  Pope's,  ib. 

Switzerland,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  50; 
effect  on  his  descriptions  in  Anitnated 
Ncdwre,  ib, 

Swynfen,  Mr.,  letter  to  Peter  Garrick 
on  his  brother's  first  performance  of 
Richard  the  Third,  i*  172, 173. 

Sydney^s,  Lady,  mother  of  Topham  Bean- 
clero,  anger  with  Johnson  for  his  mid- 
night froUcs,  I.  248. 


T. 

Talfoobd,  Mr.  Justice,  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  n.  341  n. 

Tauohnitz,  Notice  of  the  Publisher,  VoLL 
p.  ZI-UI. 

Temple,  the,  illustrious  names  in  English 
literature  resident  there,  i.  255. 

Temple  Church,  place  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's sepulture,  u.332;  tablet  erected 
to  his  memory,  884;  its  removal,  385; 
letters  concerning,  from  the  Reader, 
ib. 

Temple  Gardens ,  colony  of  rooks  there, 
u.  66,  67. 

Temple -exchange  coffee-house,  fre- 
quented by  Goldsmith,  i.  90;  letters 
directed  to  him  there,  92,  99. 

Thackeray,  W.  M„  his  belief  that  Field- 
ing wrote  Tom  Sickathrift ,  1.262;  de- 
scription of  Goldsmith's  chambers,  il* 
330*1. 

Theatre,  the.  its  claims  for  support,  i. 
160;  altered  position  of  the  modem, 
ib^n. 

Theatrical  criticism,  Goldsmith's.  1. 15^- 
155;  Charles  Lamb's,  154  »;  GoldsiqitVs 
love  of  theatres,  11.  8. 

Thompson,  Capt.,  Editor  of  Marvel,  mem- 
ber of  the  Wednesday-club,  u.  42,  43; 
starts  1^  new  magazine,  840:  eontribute4 
to  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 
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Thomion,  the  poet,  aneodoto  of  Dr. 
Cheyne,  i.  356. 

Thornton,  Bonnell,  the  wit,  i.  78. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  origrinal  of  Beau  Tibbs,  1. 197. 

Thrale,  brewer,  member  for  Sonthwark, 
I.  270,  271 ;  fondness  for  the  society  of 
men  of  letters,  ib ;  introduction  to  John- 
son by  Arthur  Murphy,  ib;  his  hos- 
pitality to  Johnson,  272;  sets  apart  a 
room  for  his  use  at  Southwark  and 
Streatham,  ib ;  intercedes  for  Garrick^s 
admission  to  the  Literary  Club,  298; 
Baretti  appointed  tutor  in  his  family, 
n.  124. 

Thrale ,  Mrs. ,  her  appearance  and  char- 
acter described,  1.271;  captivates  Dr. 
Johnson,  ib;  his  advice  to  her,  272  n ; 
her  account  of  Johnson  rescuing  Gk>ld- 
smith  from  arrest,  and  sale  of  the  Yicar 
of  Wakefield,  ib;  detects  the  laugh  at 
Cumberland,  ii.  200;  her  patience  un- 
der Johnson's  rudeness,  233;  her  Streat- 
ham parties,  251 ;  her  quickness  in  talk, 
281:  her  ill-judged  repetition  of  John- 
son s  careless  sayings,  297.    See  Piozki. 

TickelV 8  OoUn  and  Lt§e^ ,  Gray^s  opinion 
of,  I.  221  n. 

Toadyism,  Spanish  story  concerning,  i. 
129. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  amassed 
100,000?.,  I.  145;  inserts  bad  shUlings 
intoDryden's  payments,  ib;  what  his 
descendant  was  doing  while  Milton's 
was  starving,  205. 

Tonson,  the  later  publisher  of  that  name, 
impertinence  to  Goldsmith,  i.  256. 

T^oke,  Home,  Diversiont  of  Purley,  ii. 
Ill  n;  his  criticism  on  General  Bur- 
goyne's  Heiress,  ib, 

Toplady,  Rev.  Augustus,  a  mistake  cor- 
rected, II.  293. 

Townshend,  Charles,  i.  76,77;  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  ii,  13;  his  abilities 
and  character,  t&,  14;  notices  of,  by 
Jupiter  6arlyle  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
13  n;  taunted  into  passing  a  colonial 
duties  bill,  48;  attacks  on  his  own 
party,  ib;  singled  out  by  the  king  for 
prime  minister,  49 ;  his  death,  50. 

Townshend,  Tommy,  a  political  go-be- 
tween ,  II.  148 ;  attacks  Johnson  In  the 
House,  ib,  194. 

Traveller,  the,  first  sketch'of,  sent  home 
to  his  brother  Henry  from  Switzerland, 
I.  50 ;  speculated  on  by  the  elder  New- 
bery,  275]  Johnson  corrects  the  proof- 
sheets,  ib;  writes  notice  for  the  Vtiticcd 


Reaev,  ib;  dedicated  to  his  brother 
Henry,  ib,  JJ76;  declared  by  Johnson  to 
be  without  equal  since  the  death  of 
Pope,  277;  Goldsmith  and  Pope  con- 
trasted, 278;  predominant  impressions 
of  the  poem ,  ib ;  character  of  its  verse, 
ib;  discussion  as  to  how  originated, 
ib;  Macaulay  on  the  plan  of  the  poem, 
279  n:  opinions  of  the  club,  ib;  lines 
for  wnich  it  stands  indebted  to  John- 
son, 280;  "Luke's  iron  crown,"  ib; 
Charles  Fox's  opinion  of  its  merits, 
282 ;  reviewed  in  the  Si.  James's  Chronide, 
283;  number  of  editions  in  the  poet's 
lifetime,  ib;  emendations  and  correc- 
tions, 284;  payment  for  it,  ib;  what 
Charles  Fox  thought  of  it  when  a 
boy,  n.  15  n;  what  Johnson  thought 
of  its  superiority  to  the  Deserted  Yilkige, 
163. 

Travds  in  Asia,  by  Van  Egmont,  1. 129; 
reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  foundation  of 
sizars,  their  condition,  1. 16, 17;  Gold- 
smith admitted  eighth  sizar,  11th  June, 
1745,18;  classical  requirements ,  ib,n; 
his  associates  at,  19;  Foley's  statue,  n. 
336. 

Tristram  Shandy ,  success  of,  i.  195; 
Gray's  opinion  of,  195 1» ;  masterlv  cri- 
ticism of  by  Mr.  Elwin  in  Quarterly  Be- 
viewt  ib,  n. 

Tucker,  Dean,  his  judgment  on  the 
question  of  the  American  colonies,  i. 
293  m. 

Turton,  Dr.,  attendant  on  Goldsmith  in 
his  last  Ulness,  ii.  328,  329. 


U. 


UMBBBiiLAS ,  introduced  by  Jonas  Han- 
way  ,  1.  81 ;  commemorated  by  Gay  in 
Trivia,  as  used  by  the  poor,  ib,  n;  by 
Swift  in  City  Shotrer,  ib;  Mr.  Bolton 

'  Corney  quotes  Drayton  for  their  earlier 
use ,  to ;  Wolfe  writes  of  their  use  in 

i  Paris,  ti. 

pniversal  Visitor,  the,  for  which  Smart 
was  engaged  to  write  for  ninety-nine' 
years,  i.  290. 

Universities,  purposes  of  their  original 
foundations,  1.140;  Goldsmith's  opinion 
asto,  tb;  recent  dlsclosnres  respecting 
them,  ib. 

Usher,  an,  experiences  of,  related  in  the 
JSee,  L  62,  63.^ 
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Vails,  to  servants,  opposed  by  Jonas 
Hanway,  i.  80,  81 ;  discountenanced  t^ 
Hogarth ,  ib,  n ;  Reynolds's  door  worth 
a  lOOi.  a-year,  i6. 

Van  Egmont's  Travels  m  Asia,  1. 139;  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Yaoxhall,  Goldsmith's  allusions  to,  in  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  1.194;  frequented 
by  Beynolds  and  Goldsmith,  ii.  195; 
what  the  company  at  the  gardens  then 
included,  312. 

Verona,  visited  by  Goldsmith,  i.  52. 

Vers  de  Societe,  the  French  their  most 
practised  cultivators,  ii.  Ill;  few  Eng 
lish  poets  successful  in  their  com- 
position, ib;  Goldsmith's  excellence 
in,  «&. 

Vesey,  Mrs.,  her  parties,  ii.  250 
modelled  on  the  French  coteries,  t&; 
their  character,  ib. 

Yicar  of  Wakefield,  first  begun,  i.  219 ;  sold 
to  save  Goldsmith  from  arrest,  273; 
purchased  by  Newbery,  the  nephew, 
274;  Johnson's  doubtful  opinion  of  its 
merit,  275;  kept  in  MS.  till  after  pub- 
lication of  the  Traveller,  ib;  George 
Primrose  a  type  of  himself,  265  n; 
causes  of  its  late  appearance  after  the 
Traveller,  310,  311;  printed  at  Salisbury, 
ib;  criticism  of  Rogers,  the  poet,  re- 
specting it,  312;  of  Walter  Soott,  ib. 
316 ,  317 ;  prolitic  source  of  subjects  for 
painters,  312;  its  great  merit,  the  ab- 
sence of  book-making)  313;  traits  of 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  313,  314; 
social  subjects  of  the  present  day  dis- 
cussed and  anticipated  in  it.,  313 ;  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  Parson 
Adams  and  Dr.  Primrose,  315,  320; 
valuable  hints  on  penal  jurisprudence, 
315 ;  Goldsmith's  father  the  original  of 
the  vicar,  316;  the  separate  identity  of 
the  characters,  316-318;  moral  of  the 
superiority  of  credulousness  to  cun- 
ning, 318, 319  n ;  passages  expunged  from 
it,  320;  Herder  reads  a  German  trans- 
lation to  Goethe,  321:  nature  of  its  re* 
views  and  notices,  ib,  322;  a  puzzler 
for  Griffiths,  ib;  Garrick's  opinion  of  it, 
323;  Burke's  admiration  of  it,  ib; 
steady  growth  of  its  popularity,  i6; 
alterations  in  second  edition,  ib,  n; 
foreign  translations  of,  324  n;  reaches 
6th  edition  before,  and  7th  in  year  of, 
his  death,  Sti.     , 
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Vida,  the  Italian' poet,  favourite  of  Leo 
the  Magnificent,  11.  181;  bishop  of 
Alba,  ib;  author  of  the  Qame  of  Chess, 
ib;  supplies  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock 
with  the  game  at  ombre,  ib,  182;  ele- 
vates the  subject  to  the  character  of  an 
epic,  ib;  translated  by  Goldsmith,  ib, 
183.    See  Jeffreys  and  Muepuy. 

Virginia,  a  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Crisp,  i.  76. 

Voltaire ,  erroneous  statement  that  Gold- 
smith visited  him  in  Paris,  i.  47;  re- 
ceives Goldsmith  at  Les  Delices,  48; 
company  and  conversation,  ib ;  opinion 
of  the  English,  i"6,  49:  survives  Gold- 
smith, ib,  50;  his  Vnim-sal  History  re- 
viewed by  Goldsmith,  83,  84;  Gray's 
admiration  of  his  tragedies,  ib,  n;  Iiord 
Lytton's,  ib;  Goldsmith  contracts  to 
write  his  Life,  120;  its  publication,  124; 
repeats  a  saying  of  Goldsmith's ,  which 
Talleyrand  appropriated,  155  n;  Gold- 
smith defends  him  on  report  of  his 
death,  194;  Johnson's  dislike  of  him, 
303  n;  Walpole's  depreciation  of,  304 »; 
and  appreciation  of,  11. 18  w;  Mrs.  Yates 
plays  in  his  Orestes  y  33  n;  Goldsmith 
rebukes  Reynolds  for  assailing  him, 
305. 


W. 

Wall,  Captain  John,  masted loj^ the  ship 
in  which  Goldsmith  sailed  to  Bor- 
deaux, I.  40. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  ministry  of,  treat- 
ment of  literature,  1.66,67;  Goldsmith's 
attacks  upon,  142;  his  idea  of  what 
men  of  letters  should  be,  11. 16;  GoSl- 
smith's  rhymed  sneer  at,  ib;  another 
sneer  in  prose,  255  n. 

Walpole,  Horace,  character  of  Gold- 
smith, I.  3;  fondness  for  Gray,  84; 
reasons  for  his  liking,  ib ;  quarrels  with 
Gray,  ib;  prints  an  edition  of  his  Odes 
at  Strawberry-hill,  ib;  style  and  spirit 
of  his  criticism,  85;  despises  popular 
sympathies,  86;  his  detestation  of  au- 
thors by  profession ,  138,  139;  his  dis- 

;  like  to  Goldsmith,  142  n;  causes  of  it, 
ib;  his  opinion  of  Garrick's  acting, 
179  n ;  his  account  of  a  dinner-party  at 
Garrick's,  181  n;  political  squib,  Letter 
from  Xo  Ho,  189  n;  opinion  on  the 
character  of  Burke,  238;  epecimen  of 
his  inconsistencies,  267  n ;  his  affection 
for  his  cousin.  Marshal  Conway,  295  *if 
a  love  affair,  S96n;  his  society  in  Paris, 
303;  character  of  Boswell,  ibt  n\  ^- 
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tirlMi  the  Yoltairea  *nd  th«  Bont- 
S6MU|  804;  his  anticipation  m  to  tiie 
eonnttctioii  between  name  and  Roas- 
■eau  I  t6,  tt ;  character  of  Ronsseau  and 
YoRairef  A;  Memoirs,  hit  account  of 
Pitt*s  decline  and  Bnrke^i  rite,  309  n: 
ophdon  of  Addison,  Ladj  Temple,  ana 
**othdr  great  poets/*  n.  3  f»;  descrip- 
tion of  the  ciiaracter  of  Charies  Towns- 
hend,  18, 14;  account  of  the  literatnre 
of  the  day,  17;  bis  perrerse  estimate  of 
authors,  t6;  assailed  bj  Ronsseau,  19; 
description  of  Lord  North.  50;  calls 
Goldsmith  an  ** inspired  idiot,**  9Sn; 
Ifrs.  Piozsi*s  MS.  comment  thereon, 
ib,  m;  reads  the  tragedy  of  the  Mm- 
Urtous  Mother  to  his  lady-fHends,  94; 
his  alarm  at  the  advancing  democratic 
spirit,  lil;  meets  the  Due  de  Roche- 
foncault  and  Mrs.  Macaoley  at  the 
same  dinner-talne ,  i'6;  sees  nothing 
wrong  in  Biadame  Duban7*s  exaltation 
in  France,  ^;  his  ideas  of  freedom, 
ib;  his  abomination  of  Garrick*8 
Jubilee,  ib;  opinion  of  Hume  as  a 
conrersationisk,  146;  of  Qray,  ib;  a 
dnll  dinner  with  Hogarth  and  Gray, 
ib,  n;  his  o|Mnion  of  the  Constitiktion 
and  of  letting  it  alone,  160  n;  opinion 
of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson ,  186  n;  dis- 
cussion with  Goldsmith  as  to  Rowley*s 
poems,  W9t  1%**;  1^  remorse  at  his 
treatment  of  Chatterton,  tft;  literary 
imposition  of  the  (kaUe  ofOtranio,  ib; 
a  bigot  to  James*s  powders.  246,  386; 
oriticismi  on  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
2o5  M,  263,  266,  269;  his  exaltation  of 
iCr.  Jephson,  2S5»  264  n ;  anger  at  Gold- 
smith for  attacking  bis  Ladles*  Club, 
269  n;  remarks  on  GoldsmitU^s  death, 
324, 328  n. 

Wftrb^rtOM,  Bishop,  author  of  the  Dieime 
Legation,  i.  80;  heaviness  of  its  sale, «% ; 
wnMth  at  the  success  of  6moUett*s  Bis- 
torf,  ib;  a  frequenter  of  Daviee*8  in 
Rnssell-etreet,  21S ;  deceived  by  Bnrke*8 
imitation  of  Bolingbroke,  237  n;  de- 
light at  Reusseaa*s  faUing  foul  of  Ho- 
race Walpole,  n.  19:  criticism  on  Gar- 
rfek*8  Shakespeare  Ode,  122  m;  praises 
Chtfriok  Iter  altering  Shakespeare,  84S; 
tonight  the  WMer^  TaU  a  **moa- 
ttreos  compositi^,**  <(;  distinction 
between  Swift*8  and  Pope's  philosophy, 
290  M. 

Wsrd,  Ned,  autttpr  of  the  Ltmdm  8pjf, 
description  of  Greeik-arbour>cour$,  i. 
J14n. 


*War-ottce.  writer  of  ^mius  evidently 
employed  in,  n.  62. 

Warton,  Joseph,  head-master  of  Win- 
chester-school, I.  302;  dines  with  John* 
«on,  304:  charges  Goldsmith  witk  Imi- 
tation of  Johnson,  ib;  questions  to  him 
about  the  king,  ii.  22;  eonrteons,  yet 
severe  retoift,  23;  passes  two  evenings 
with  Fielding  and  Ms  stetw,  279  m; 
Johnson*s  allusion  to  Joe,  333. 

Warton,  Thomas,  Gray*s  criti^m  npon, 
I.  85  »;  Johnson*s  letter  to,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  Dictionary^  149  n%  let- 
ters to  him  from  his  brother,  804;  n. 
27a  M. 

Wedderbume,  defends  Johnson  firom 
Townshend*8  attack  in  the  Honao  of 
Commons,  ii.  214;  defence  of  Johnjson*s 
pension,  302. 

Wednesday-dub,  origin  of,  ii.  42;  fre- 
quented by  Goldsmith,  ib;  called  sub- 
sequently by  his  name,  ib;  leading  at- 
tractions or  the  club,  ib;  occupations 
and  chambers  of  its  members,  ^,  43) 
■eenes  at,  80,  81 ;  Kelly  resigns,  88. 

W^esley,  Lord,  his  recollection  of  the 
apathy  of  the  fMhionable  world  to 
Johnson,  n.  176  m. 

Westminster  Abbey,  ineorreet  statement 
of  date  on  GoUbnilth*8  epitaph,  i.  5; 
vi8tt  to,  u.  107. 

WMte  (Bishop  of  Pennsylvania)  letter 
from  Johnson  concerning  ^  Strops  to 
Conquer,  n.  269. 

White-condult-house,  tea-gardens,  Gold- 
'  '  In  a  difficulty  there,  i*  198;  snb- 
in   ef  "the  Park,^  in  hb  &- 


stitutidn 


In  tlie  Bee, 


says  for  ** White-conduit** 

284. 
Whiteft>ord,  Caleb,  Finpyrius  Onrsor,  n. 

19;   Goldsmith's   delight  at  his  cross 

readings,  19,  20;  one  <»  the  original  as- 

saUants  in  the  eplUph  writing,  816;  his 

Ill-natured  attack  on  Cumberland,  818; 

Gh>ldsmith*s  epitaph  on  him,  821  n. 
Whitehead,  Mr.,  poet-lanreate,  author  of 

Oreusa,  t.  76;  reader  of  plays  at  Dmry- 

lane,  n*  80;  Goldsmith  reftises  to  be 

Judged  by  him,  ib, 
WhIteAeld,  Rev.  Mr.,  puts  up  prayers  ibr 

Wilkes  before  his  sermons,  u.  98. 
Wilec^,  bookseller,  recommends  Jeki- 

son  to  buy  a  porter*s  knot,  i.  6Qk 
Wilder,  Rev.  Theaker.  Goldsdifth*!  e^l- 

lege  tutor,  t.  22;   his  igiuuHU^  «; 

brnwl  with  a  hackney-cdft(mte,  t&; 

powetfiil  ibathematiolant  ib;  i&u^nal 

animosity  to  Goldsmith,  fk,  »;  hia 
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fSunilj ,  #6,  ft ;  loiolts  (jk>ldsinlth  before 
the  class,  22;  uses  personal  violence  to 
him,  23;  turns  Mm  down  rft  leotare,  24; 
death  and  manner  of  it,  26^  another 
glimpse  of,  216  ti. 

Wilkes,  Smollett's  letter  to,  1. 150;  wish 
to  act  Garrick's  Kitely,  ii.  4;  comes  to 
London  in  spite  of  his  outlawry,  S3; 
offered  a  regiment  in  Corsica  by  ^aoli, 
tb;  defeated  in  the  representation  of 
Iiondon,  97;  suceessAil  attempt  on 
Middlesex,  ib;  imprisonment  pending 
the  arguments  on  his  outlawry,  t&;  en- 
throned the  representative  of  liberty, 
t&;  popularity  in  France,  97,  96  n; 
Whitefleld  puts  up  prayers  for  him  be- 
fore his  sermons,  98;  the  Wilkes 
tribute  and  mobs,  ib ;  Burke's  pun  upon 
him,  139  n. 

Wilkie,  Dr.,  uncle  to  the  painter,  author 
of  the  Spigmiad,  z.  76;  stoxy  of  his  life, 
77;  reviewed  by  Goldsmith,  «&;  lauded 
by  Scotchmen  as  the  Scotch  Homer, 
76,  77;  puffed  by  Hume  in  the  Critical 
Bmiew,  ib\  the  verdict  of  the  MontMji 
confirmed,  78. 

Wilkie,  bookseller,  St.  Paul's  -  church- 
yard, I.  152:  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  jBm  ,  ih ;  engages  the  ser- 
vices of  Goldsmith,  9*6;  first  number, 
153;  excellence  of  its  stage  criticisms, 
ib,  154;  its  indifferent  success,  155; 
second  number,  tb;  essay  on  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  ib\  third  number,  ib\  Gold- 
smith's Sssay  on  the  use  of  language, 
ib]  germ  of  Talleyrand's  celebrated 
tnot,  ib,  ni  struggles  till  the  eighth 
number  and  dies,  160. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  translator  of  Ban  Kiou 
Choaan  from  the  Chinese,  1. 189  n;  pre- 
face and  notes  by  Percy,  ib. 

William,  Dr.  Milner's  footboy,  anecdotes 
of  him  and  Goldsmith,  i.  59-62. 

Williams,  Miss,  Garrick  refuses  her  an 
order  for  the  play,  i.  248;  a  blind  pen- 
sioner of  Johnson's,  252;  lodgings  in 
Bolt-court,  ib;  Johnson's  affection  for 
her,  ib;  Boswell's  description  of  her, 
ib,  253  n;  Miss  Hawkins's  description  of 
her,  ib,n;  her  subscription  volume  of 
MfyeManies ,  801 ;  complaint  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith,  ib. 

Williams,  Rev.  Mr.  (founder  of  Literary 
FundX  one  of  the  assailants  of  Garrick, 
n.  2%1,  242  n. 

Willington,  James,  associate  of  Gold- 
smith in  the  university,  1. 19;  sponsor 
jii  London  for  Goldsmith's  low  literaiy 


work,  ibi  Memoirs  of  a  ProUstant,  by 
Goldsmith,  ngbliahed  im  Its  name,  94, 
95 ;  reasons  for  sp  doing,  96. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  associate  of  GoldsmMi  in 
the  university,  i.  19;  allusions  to  In 
Derrick  MSB.,  100,  106,  216,  289;  and 
seen.  S46w 

Wise,  Ftfancis,  author  of  8om» Enquiries 
Ooncemhiff  the  First  Inhabitants  of 
Europe,  1. 115, 116;  reviewed  by  Gold- 
smith, ih. 

Woffinefton,  Mrs.  Peg,  plays  Lady  Ran- 
dolph in  her  decline,  x.  74;  Walpole's 
notice  of  her  acting,  171  n;  aU  the 
town  in  love  with  her,  296  «;  Con- 
way's opinion,  ib;  making  tea  for  John- 
son at  Garrick's  table,  n.  26  n;  Gar- 
rick's  expostulation,  ^;  Hoadly  reads  a 
play  to  Garrick  in  her  lodgings ,  148  n ; 
her  sister,  214,  322  n. 

Wolfe,  General,  quoted  as  to  use  of  um- 
brellas, I.  81  n. 

Wolfen,  Mr.,  associate  of  Goldsmith 
in  the  university,  i.  19;  his  opinion 
of  Goldsmith's  classical  attainments, 
ib,n. 

Wood,  Mr.,  architect  of  Bath,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Goldsmith's,  i,  2Q8. 

Worldly  advantages,  and  unworidly,  x. 
13. 

Wow-wow  dub,  the,  r.  186;'  a  puff  for 
the  British  Magazine,  ib. 

Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel,  Historical  Me- 
moirs, character  of  Lord  Clare,  x. 
291  n;  on  Burke,  310  n;  on  Jenkinson, 
II.  51  n. 

Wright,  Mr.,  discovery  of  Sir  Heafy 
Cavendish's  Notes,  n.  120  n  ;  dies  before 
completing  their  publication,  ib. 

Written  Mountains,  Goldsmith  proposes 
to  go  and  decipher  them,  i.  58;  ac- 
counts of,  57,  58  n. 


Yates  ,  Mrs. ,  and  her  husband ,  new  ae- 
qualntances  of  GN>ldsmith,  11.  4;  her 
style  of  acting,  33  H;  her  husband 
fSunons  in  tiie  parts  of  Fondlewlfie  and 
Ben,  77  f»;  the  age  becomes  too  re- 
fined for  them,  16 f  Goldsmith  meets 
Cradock  at  their  house,  227;  he  writes 
a  prologue  for  Mrs.  Tates,  807;  takes 
part  with  her  against  Colman,  808;  his 
estimation  of  her  abilities,  ib. 

Yorke,  Charles  (Lord  Hardwicke),  at- 
torney-general nnder  Lord  Rocking- 
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'   ham  I  u.  15QJ:  aeoe^^tl|e 
theOraftoif  alUkiitt^^ett  f^n^llshed 
by  Lord  Camdeoi;  ^;  'dies,  it  11  be- 
lloTod  bwfeflP^lrVband,  t6. 

Young,  EoWard,  thepodi,  notiees  Ghold- 
■mith  in  Richardson's  parlour,  i.  57; 
pleasant  in  conversation,  ib,  n;  Qold- 
smith  quotes  what  he  had  h4ar(^<from 
him,  142;  Croft's  Life  of,  240;  fine  cri- 
ticfem  o^  by  Burke ,  t6 ;  his  couplet  on 
the  use  of  language ,  followitag  South, 
and  anticipating  Goldsmith  and  Tal- 
leyrand, II.  240  H. 


Z. 


Zecklers,  a  I'ransYlmmiMi  r«ce,  to 
which  belonged  Luk^Who  suffered  the 
"iron  crown,"  i.  280,  28tn;  Dosa,  a 
fiiqiily  name,  ib ;  T9mDavie»  coQsalted 
as  to  meaniqg  of  the  line,  280.  ^- 

Zcbeide,  Cnidoek's  translation  of  Vol- 
taire's, n.  3S7;  Goldsmith  writes  a  pro- 
logue for  it,  ib. 
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